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TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 
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THE following translation embraces Part II. Div. II. 
of the third edition of Dr. Eduard Zeller’s work on 
‘The Philosophy of the Greeks in its Historical Develop- 
ment.’ It is made with Dr. Zeller’s sanction, and 
completes the series of volumes issued from time to 
time by Messrs. Longmans as translations of the 
various sections of that exhaustive work. Mr. Costelloe 
is chiefly responsible for the translation of text and 
notes up to the middle of Chapter VII., and for 
Chapter XIX. to the end; Mr. Muirhead for the middle 
portion. In most instances, however, both translators 
have revised the sheets. In calling attention to the table 
of Corrigenda, which is longer than might reasonably 
be expected in a work of this kind, the editors desire 
to explain that, owing to an accident for which the 
translator was not responsible, the sheets of that portion 


of the text in which the greater part of them occur 
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were passed through the press before he had seen them 
in proof. In dealing with some parts of Zeller’s notes 
a certain liberty has been taken with the German text 
with a view to condensing the material where this could 
be done without impairing its value. The treatise is 
believed to be the only work accessible to English 
readers which is a complete and accurate exposition of 
the Aristotelian doctrine. The student will find ample 
guidance as to Dr. Zeller’s plan in the Table of Contents, 


which is in fact an index of subject matters; and the 


arrangement adopted by Dr. Zeller is so logical and 
feo 
sone. 


clear that it has not been considered necessary to 


burden the translation with an exhaustive verbal index. 
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Addenda and Corrigenda. 


Page 74,n.2. Zeller adds in a later note that Diog. No. 78 gives the Rhetoric only 


” 


2 books, but this is not decisive. 

129, 1.22. Zeller adds in a later note, that many of these may be in great part 
explained by the supposition that Aristotle did not always write, but 
dictated his books. 

178, n. 2, for Braniss read Brandis 

188, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 12, for representation read opinion 

203, n. 2, 1.4, insert 199, n. 2 

210, n. 2, col. 1, 1. 18, delete of 

224, n. col. 1, 1. 11, 12, for a and an read the same 

232, 233, for individual [judgments] vead singular 

235, n. col. 2,1. 30, for apodeictic read assertorial 

249, n. 3, col. 2, 1. 5, for there vead these 

257, n. 1, add a further reference to De Celo, i. 10 init. 

288, n. 1, col. 2, ll. 18, 21, for equality read identity 

302, n. 3, col. 2, 1. 3, for corresponds with read assimilates to itself 

335, n. 1, 1. 4, for general read universal 

346, n. col. 2, 1.15 from bottom, after possibility insert comma 

361, n. col. 1, 1.16, omit semicolon 

364,18. Zeller in a later note refers to the criticism of TorsTRIK (/lermes, ix. 
1875, p. 425), and suggests that the word ‘disturbance’ might be replaced 
by ‘modification.’ 

390, n. 3, col. 1, 1.17, for Fr. 13 read Fr. 12 

395, n. col. 1,1. 9, after (the atScov) add that it should be capable of ceasing to be 

400, n. 1, col. 2,1. 11, omit not 

3 » 1.33, after word read is 

404, 1. 23, for object of thought read intelligible 

405, n. 3, col. 1, 1. 12, for do read are 

407, n. 2, col. 2, 1. 18, for motion ead moved 

412, n. col 1, 1. 5, after kevodv add absolutely 

415, 1. 16, for forces read Form 

417, 1. 9, for bodies and masses... related to them read not only bodies and 
magnitudes but everything which possesses them or is related to them 

427, n, 3, col. 2, 1. 8, for masses read magnitudes 

428, 1. 28, for after read behind 

441, n. 2, col. 1, 1. 8, for forcible read forced 

454, 1. 11, for extension read extrusion 

459, n. 5, col. 1, 1.17, for But read Again 

479, n. 1, col. 1, 1. 1, after ought add in the converse case 

x » 4, after does add not 

481, n. 1, col. 2, 1. 24, for oppositions read opposites. 

497, n. 1, col. 2, 1. 8, for one who stands... in front of him read in front of the 
propeller who stands in the line of the axis 

504, 1. 1, for One read The 

510, 1. 2, for has raised read surrounds 
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CHAPTER I 
THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE 


THe lives and circumstances of the three great philo- 
sophers of Athens show a certain analogy to the character 
and scope of their work. Asthe Attic philosophy began 
by searching the inner nature of man and went on from 
this beginning to extend itself over the whole field of 
existence, so we find that the life of its great masters 
was at first confined in narrow limits, and gained, as 
time went on, a wider range. Socrates is not only a 
pure Athenian citizen, but a citizen who feels no desire 
to pass beyond the borders of his city. Plato is also an 
Athenian, but the love of knowledge takes him to 
foreion lands and he is connected by many personal 
interests with other cities. Aristotle owes to Athens 
his scientific training and his sphere of work; but he 
belongs by birth and origin to another part of Greece, 
he spends his youth and a considerable part of his man- 
hood out of Athens, chiefly in the rising Macedonian 
kingdom; and even when he is in Athens, it is as a 
stranger, not bound up with the political’ life of the 
VOL. I. B 
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2 ARISTOTLE 


city, and not hindered by any personal ties from giving 


to his philosophy that purely theoretic and impartial 
character which became its distinctive praise.! 

The birth of Aristotle falls, according to the most 
probable reckoning, in the first year of the 99th Olympiad,? 


1 The old accounts of Ari- 
stotle’s life now extant are (1) 
DIOGENES, v. 1-35 (far the most 
copious) ; (2) Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Mpist. ad Ammeum, 

5, p. 727 sq.; (8) “Apso. Blos 
kal ovyypdpuara avrov, by the 
Anonymus Menagii; (4) another 
sketch of his life, known to us in 
three forms: (a) the Blos first 
printed in the Aldine ed, of Arist. 
Opp. 1496-98 (which is there 
ascribed to Philoponus, elsewhere 

o Ammonius, but belongs to 
neither), here cited as the 
Pseudo-Ammonius (or Amm.); (b) 
the Life published from the Codex 
Marcianus by Robbe in 1861, cited 
as Vita Marciana (or V. Mare.) ; 
‘(e) the Life citedas the Latin Am- 
monius, preserved in an-ancient 
‘translation, which approaches 
more closely to the Vita Marciana 
than to the Psewdo-Ammonius 
itself; (5) ‘Hovxlov MiAynolou rept 
Tod “Apio'roréAous ; (6) SUIDAS, sub 
voce “ApiororéAns. All of these, 
except (40), are to be found 
in BuHLE, Ardzst. Opp. i. 1-79. 
Westermann’s appendix to Co- 
‘bet’s Diogenes, and his Vite 
Scriptorum (at p. 397) also con- 
tain (3) and (4a) ; Robbe, op. cit. 
gives (40) and (4¢). Rose (Ar%st. 
Lib. Ord. 245), before the publica- 
tion of (40), ascribed the arche- 
type of (4) to the younger Olym- 
piodorus—a guess which may be 
called possible but not proven. Of 
later commentaries, cf. BUHLER, 
Arist. Opp. i, 80-104; STAR, 


Aristotelia i. 1-188; BRANDIS, 
Gr-rom. Phil. ii. b, i. pp. 48-65 ; 
GRoTE’s Arist. (1872), 1. 1-87, 
and GRANT'S <A7rtst. (1877) pp. 
1-29. Stahr discusses (p. 5 sqq.) 
the lost works of ancient writers 
which treated of Aristotle’s life. 
We cannot be sure, as to any of 
the sources mentioned, what their 
basis or credibility may be. 
Rose’s view that they one and 
all rest only on spurious texts 
and fanciful combinations (p. 
115) is entirely unproved and 
improbable. Their value, how- 
ever, beyond doubt differs widely ; 
we can only test each state- 
ment by its inherent probability. 

2 According to APOLLODORUS 
apud DioG. 9; no doubt on 
the basis of the statement 
(ibid. 10, Dionys. and Ammon.) 
which may be accepted as the 
safest fixed point as to the date 
of Aristotle’s life, that he died 
in the archonship of Philocles 
(Ol. 114, 3), about sixty-three 
years old (éréy tpi@y mov kal 
éfqkovTa, or more exactly, as in 
Dionys., tpla mpds rots éfhxoyra 
Bidcas &rn). Dionysius agrees, 
but erroneously talks of Demo- 
sthenes as three years younger 
than Aristotle, whereas he was 
born in the same year, or at most 
in the year before (in the begin- 
ning of Ol. 99, 1, or end of Ol. 98, 
4); vide STAHR i. 30. Gellius’ 
statement (WV. A. xvii. 21, 25) that 
Aristotle was born in the seventh 
year after the freeing of Rome 
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B.C. 384! 


Stagira, the city of his birth, was situated 


in that district of Thrace called Chalcidice,? which wag 
at that date a thoroughly Hellenic country, with many 
flourishing cities, whose people were no doubt in full 


possession of all Greek culture.’ 


from the Gauls also agrees, since 
that event is referred to the year 
364 A.U.C., or 390 B.c. So alsothe 
V. Mare. p. 3, and the Ammon. 
Latin. p. 12, assert that he was 
born under Diotrephes (Ol. 99, 1) 
and died sixty-three years old 
under Philocles. An otherwise 
unknown writer, HUMELUS (ap. 
DioG. 6), asserts, on the other 
hand, that Aristotle lived to be 
seventy; but there is little reason 
to follow Ros# (p. 116) in prefer- 
ring this account, since his next 
words, miay axdyitoy eredciTycEY, 
sufficiently show his lack of trust- 
worthiness. In fact, as the 
manner of Socrates’ death is here 
transferred to Aristotle, so is his 
age also; possibly by reason of 
the spurious Apologia ascribed 
to Aristotle (v. p. 35, n. 3, 
infra) and its parallelism with 
the Platonic Apologia of Socrates. 
But apart from the probability 
of this explanation, Kumelus is 
completely displaced by the 
agreement of all the other testi- 
mony, including that of so careful 
a chronologist as Apollodorus. 
A reliable tradition as to the age 
of their founder must have existed 
in the Peripatetic School. How 
could all our witnesses, except 
this one unknown and badly- 
informed writer, have come to 
agree upon a false statement of 
it when the truth could have been 
easily ascertained ? 

1 That he was born in the 
first half of the Olympiad, or 


His father Nicomachus 


in 384 B.c., follows from the 
accounts as to his death above, 
and would also follow from our 
information as to his residence 
at Athens, if the figures are to 
be taken strictly (cf. p. 6, n. 3, 
infra). For if, at seventeen, he 
came to Athens and was with 
Plato for twenty years, he must 
have been thirty-seven years old 
at Plato’s death; so that, if 
we put his exact age at 36} and 
bring down Plato’s death to the 
middle of 347 B.c., his birtig 
would still fall in the latter half 
of 384 B.c. It is, however, also 
possible that his stay in Athens 
did not cover the fulltwenty years. 
2 So called because most of 
its cities were colonies of Chalcis 
in Eubea. Stagira itself was 
originally colonised from Andros, 
but perhaps (cf. DIONYS. wt supra) 
received a later contribution of 
second founders from Chalcis. 
In 348 B.c., it was, with thirty- 
one other cities of that district, 
sacked by Philip, but was after- 
wards on Aristotle’s intercession 
restored (v. p. 24, infra). Vide 
STAHR, 23, who discusses also 
the form of the name (Srdyeipos, 
or Srdéyepa as a neuter plural). 
We do not know whether Ari- 
stotle’s family house (mentioned 
in his will, ap. Diog. 14) was 
spared in the destruction of the 
town or was subsequently rebuilt. 
3 Bernays (Dial. Arist. ii. 55, 
134) calls Aristotle a ‘half 
Greek,’ but Grote G. 3) and 
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was the body-surgeon and friend of the Macedonian 
King Amyntas!; and it is natural to suppose that the 
father’s profession—long hereditary in the family—must 
have influenced the mental character and education of the 
son, and that this early connection with the Macedonian 
Court prepared the way for the employment of Aristotle 
in the same Court at a latertime. On neither of these 
points, however, have we any positive information. We 
may also assume that Nicomachus took his family with 


Grant (p. 2) rightly maintain 
against him that a Greek family 
in a Greek colony in which only 
Greek was spoken, could keep 
their nationality perfectly pure. 
Aristotle was not an Athenian, 
and though Athens was his 
philosophical home, traces can 
yet be found in him of the fact 
that his political sense had its 
training elsewhere ; but he was as 
truly a Hellene as Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, or the rest. 
The ‘un-Greek’ element which 
3ernays and W. von Hun- 
boldt (in his letter to Wolf, 
Werke, v. 125) find in Aristotle is 
doubtless to be connected not so 
much with the place of his birth 
as with the characteristics of his 
generation and his individual 
bent of mind. The full-born 
Athenian Socrates exhibits traits 
far more singular and seemingly 
un-Greek as compared with his 
own people and time than Ari- 
stotle, and if the typical writings 
of Aristotle appear un-Greek in 
comparison with Plato’s, still, on 
the one hand, this is not true of 
his Dialogues, and, on fhe other 
hand, equally great divergencies 
are to be, found between men 


whose surroundings and training 
were so closely similar as those of 
Schelling and Hegel, or of Baur 
and Strauss. 

1 Vide DioG.i. (quoting Herm- 
ippus), Dionys., Ps. Amm., V. 
Mare., Ammon. Latin., and SUI- 
DAs. The family of Nicomachus, 
according to these authorities, 
traced its descent,as Gid so many 
medical families, to Asclepius. 
TZETZES, Chil. x. 727, xii. 638, 
gives no ground for doubting 
this. The three recensions of the 
Pseudo-Ammonius repeat this 
same statement as to the family 
of Aristotle’s mother, Phaistis, but 
erroneously ; for Diogenes tells 
us she was a Stagirite by birth, 
and Dionysius says that she was 
a descendant of one of the 
colonists from Chalcis. This 
connection might account for the 
mention of a country house and 
garden at Chalcis in the testa- 
ment (DioG. 14). The state- 
ment in Suidas, swh voce Nucdua- 
xos, that a person of that name 
had written six books of ‘Iarpixd 
and one book of Svourd refers, 
according to our text, not to the 
father of Aristotle (cf. BUHLE, 83, 
STAHR, 34), but to an ancestor 
of the same name; though no 
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him to reside near the king,’ but we cannot tell how 
old Aristotle then was, or how long this state of things 
lasted, or what personal relations resulted from it. 
Equally little knowledge have we as to the early develop- 
ment of his mind, or the circumstances or method of his 
education.? The sole piece of information we have as 
to this section of his life is the remark of the Pseudo- 
Ammonius * that after the death of both his parents,‘ one 
Proxenus of Atarneus® took over his education, so that: 
in later life the grateful pupil did the like service for 
Proxenus’ son Nicanor, of whom he took charge while 
he was a child, and to whom he gave his own daughter 
in marriage. Notwithstanding the untrustworthy cha- 
racter of our informant,® the story seems to be true’; 


doubt the story did refer origin- 
ally to his father. The Anon. 
Menagii (with V. Mare. 1, and 
Ammon. Latin. 1) mentions a 
brother and sister of Aristotle. 

1 For Diog. 1, following Her- 
mippus, says expressly: ovveBiw 
[Nixduaxos]’Auwyta TO Mareddovwy 
BactActiatpod xa pirov xpetg. He 
must therefore have taken up his 
residence in Pella and cannot 
have left his family in Stagira. 

2 Galen’s statement (Anatom. 
Administr. Vi. 1, vol. ii. 280 K) 
that the Asclepiad families prac- 
tised their sons é« matdwy in read- 
ing, writing, and avaréuvew, does 
not help us much, as (apart from 
the question whether the infor- 
mation is fully credible) we do 
not know how old Aristotle was 
at his father’s death. It is 
doubtful whether Galen meant 
human or animal anatomy; cf. 
p. 89, n. 1 fin. 

3 In all three recensions, p. 43 


etc., cf. BUHLE, 1 sq. (lege tpopijs 
for ¢juns) 10 sq. ROBBE. 

* In his will (Di1oG. 16) Ari- 
stotle mentions his mother and 
orders a monument to be erected 
to her. Pliny (H. Wat. xxxv. 
10, 106) mentions a picture of 
her which Aristotle had painted 
by Protogenes. There may have 
been many reasons why his father 
was not mentioned in the will. 

5 Apparently a relative who 
had emigrated to Stagira, for his 
son Nicanor is called Srayeipirns 
and oiketos “AptotoréAous (SEX. 
MATH. i. 258). 

6 What trust is to be placed 
ina writer who tells us, inter alia, 
that Aristotle was for three years 
a pupil of Socrates and that he 
afterwards accompanied Alex- 
ander to India? (Psy Ammon. p. 
44, 50, 48, V. Mare. 2, 5, Ammon. 
Lat. 11, 12,14). 

7 Aristotle in his will(D1o4@. 12) 
directs that Nicanor is to marry 


ARISTOTLE 


but it throws no further light on that which necessarily 
interests us most, the history of Aristotle’s intellectual 


growth.! 


His entrance into the Platonic School? gives us our 


earliest reliable data on the subject. 


In his eighteenth 


year Aristotle came to Athens * and entered the circle of 


his daughter when she is grown 
up; hecharges him to take care of 
her and her brothers, &s kal rarip 
dy «ad aderpds ; he orders that the 
portraits of Nicanor, Proxenus, 
and Nicanor’s mother, which he 
had projected, should be com- 
pleted, and that if Nicanor 
completed his journey success- 
fully (v. infra), a votive offer- 
ing he had promised should be 
set up in Stagira. These arrange- 
ments prove that Nicanor was 
adopted by Aristotle, and that 
Aristotle owed special gratitude 
to Nicanor’s mother as well as to 
Proxenus, apparently similar to 
that he owed his own mother, of 
whom a similar portrait is 
ordered. If weassume the truth 
of the story in the Pseudo-Am- 
monius it will most naturally ex- 
plain the whole. Dionysius notes 
that Nicomachus was dead when 
Aristotle came to Plato. It 
might appear that, as Aristotle 
died at sixty-three, the son of his 
foster-parents would be too old 
to marry a daughter not then 
grown up; hut this does not 
follow. If Aristotle. was a child 
at his father’s death, and Proxe- 
nus a young man, the latter 
might have left a son twenty or 
twenty-five years younger than 
Aristotle, and some ten years 
younger than Theophrastus (then 
at least forty-seven) whom Py- 
thias was to marry in case of 


Nicanor’s death (Dio. 13).—This 
Nicanor is probably the same 
Nicanor of Stagira whom Alex- 
ander sent from Asia to Greece 
to announce his consent to the 
return of the exiles at the Olym- 
pian games of 324 B.c.(DINARCH. 
Adv, Demosth. 81, 103, DIODOR. 
xviii.8; cf. the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Rhet. ad Alex. i, 1421, a, 38, and 
GRovE, p. 14). And the vow in 
.Aristotle’s will probably relates 
to a, journey to Alexander’s head- 
quarters where he had given an 
account of his mission and been 
detained on service in Asia. It is 
probably the same Nicanor who 
was governor of Cappadocia under 
Antipater (Arrian apud PHOT. 
Cod. 92, p. 72, a, 6) and who was 
made away with, in B.c. 318, by 
Cassander, for whom he had done 
good service on sea and land 
(DIoDoR. xviii. 64 sq. 68, 72, 75). 
The dates agree exactly with 
what we know of Pythias, as 
to whom see p. 20, n. 3, infra. 

} We know nothing of the 
age at which Aristotle came to 
Proxenus, nor of the manner or 
place of his education, for it 
was probably not at Atarneus 
—see above, p. 5, n. 5. 

2 A silly story in Ps. Amm. 44, 
V. Mare. 2,and Ammon. Latin.11 
relates that he was sent by the 
Delphic Oracle. 

’ APOLLODOR. ap. Diog. 9: 
mapaBarciv Sé€ WAdtwv, kad d10- 


° 
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Plato’s scholars,! to which 


tTplpar map’ avr@ elxoow érn, Ewre. 
kal deka erav cvotdyra, ‘This 
testimony seems to be the basis 
of the statements of Dionysius 
(p. 728) that he came to Athens 
in his eighteenth year, of Diogenes 
6, that he came émraxaidexérys, 
and of the three recensions of 
the Ammonius Life that he came 
émrakaidera eray yevduevos. We 
have alsc the chronology of 
Dionysius, who places his arrival 
in the archonship of Polyzelos 
(366-7 B.c. Ol. 103, 2), while the 
statement (V. Mare. 3, Ammon. 
Latin. 12) that he came in the 
archonship of Nausigenes (Ol. 
103, 1) takes us to the middle 
of his seventeenth year instead 
of the completion of it. Huse- 
bius in his Chronicle knows that. 
he arrived at seventeen, but 
places the event erroneously in 
Ol. 104, 1.—The statement of 
Bumelus (@pud Dioa. 6) that he 
was thirty years old when he met 
Plato is combined by Grote (p. 
3 sq.) with the accounts of Hpi- 
curus and Timzeus as to his dis- 
solute youth (cf. infra), but 
without deciding between the 
two accounts. We have already 
seen how little credit attaches to 
Eumelus’ account of Aristotle’s 
age and manner of death (p. 2, 
n. 2); but the two statements are 
connected and fall together, for, 
as Aristotle composed an elegy 
and the Dialogue named Hudemus 
in memory of a fellow-student, 
Eudemus of Cyprus (p. 11, n. 4, 
infra), who went to Sicily with 
Dion in 357 B.c. and was killed 
there, it follows that Aristotle, if 
he were thirty when he came to 
Athens, would have been born 
several years before 384.—We do 


he continued to belong for’ 


not know, moreover, when Hume- 
lus lived, or from whom he got 
his information. If, as is possi- 
ble, he be Eumelus the Peripa- 
tetic, whose Tep) tis apxatas 
Kap@dlas is quoted by a scholiast 
to Aischines’ Yimarch. (ed. Bek- 
ker, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 1836, 
Hist.-phit. K1. 230, § 39; cf. Ross, 
Arist. Libr. Ord. 113), he would 
belong to the Alexandrine, or 
possibly even the post-Alexan- 
drine period. In no case, as 
above shown, can he merit our 
confidence. As to Epicurus and 
Timeus vide p.9, n.1,infra.—The 
Vita Marciana finds it necessary 
to refute the story that Aristotle 
came to Plato in his fortieth year. 
The Latin Ammonius reproduces 
this in a still more absurd form, 
to which he adapts other parts 
of his story; for he says that it 
was thought by many that Ari- 
stotle remained forty years with 
Plato. His translation ‘xl annis 
immoratus est sub Platone’ pro- 
bably means that the text of the 
archetype was mu! érn yeyoves jv 
bm TlAdrwv, or pw! ery dy evdi- 
érpiBev, &c. If the latter be sup- 
posed, the mistake might well 
have arisen by the dropping out 
of éy in the translator’s MS. 

1 Plato himself was probably 
at the moment absent on his 
second Sicilian journey (vide 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 32). Stahr 
(p. 43) suggests that the above- 
mentioned statement that he was 
three years with Socrates and 
after his death followed Plato (Ps. 
Amm. 44,50, V. Mare. 2, Ammon. 
Lat. 11, 12, OLYMPLOD. in Gorg. 
42) arose froma misunderstanding 
of this circumstance. The arche- 
type may have contained the 
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twenty years until the master died.’ It would have 
‘been of the greatest value if we could have known 
in detail something of this long period of preparation, 
in which the foundations of his extraordinary learning 
and of his distinctive philosophical system must have 
been laid. Unhappily our informants pass over all the 
important questions as to the movement and history of 
his mental development in absolute silence, and enter- 
tain us instead with all manner of evil tales as to his 
life and character. One of these writers had heard that 
he first earned his bread as a quack-doctor.? Another 
alleges that he first squandered his patrimony, then in 
his distress went into military service, afterwards, being 
unsuccessful, took to selling medicines, and finally took 


refuge in Plato’s school.® 


statement that Aristotle spent 
three years in Athens without 
hearing Plato, in attending other 
Socratic teachers, for whom the 
transcriber erroneously inserted 
the name of Socrates himself. 
On a similar supposition, we 
might guess that the archetype 
said that in Plato’s absence, 
Aristotle was with Xenocrates: 
or with Zsocrates, whose name is 
often confused with Socrates. 
It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that the origin of the error 
lay in the remark in a letter to 
Philip (whether genuine or spu- 
rious) mentioned in the Vita 
Marciana and the Latin Ammo- 
nius, to the effect that Aristotle 
made Plato’s acquaintance in his 
twentieth year—perhaps because 
Plato then returned from Sicily, 
perhaps because Aristotle had till 


then been of the school of 
Isocrates. 


This gossip, however, was 


1 Cf. p. 6, n. 3, and Dionysius, 
ut supra: avotabels TAdrov 
xpévoy cikoraeTh Serpe ody avTa, 
or as in Amm., tolt@ otveotw 
ern elkoot. 

* ARISTOCL. ap. Eus. Prep. 
He. XV. 2, 1: wOs ty Tis &rodetarto 
Tiwalov Tov Tavpouevirov Aéyovros 
ev ais ioroplus, addtov Odpas 
a’roy iatpelov kal tas tuxobcas 
(hiatus) owe ris HhrAulas Kreoa. 
The same is more fully cited from 
Timeus by POLYB. xii. 7, and 
SUIDAS, sub v. *ApiororéAns. 

8 Aristocl. ut supra: més yap 
oidy Te, Kabdmep poly ’Emloupos év 
TH mwepl Tov emitndevmdtwy em- 
oTOAG, véov mey byTA KaTaparyedy 
aitoy Thy matpg@ay ovotay, érevra 
d& em 7d oTpareverOar ovvedobat, 
kak@s dé mparrovta ey robrois em) 
To appakomwaciy eAGeiv, ereira’ 
dvamemrauevov Tod TAdrwvos mept- 
mdérov Tact, TaparaBely abroy (lege, 
according to Athen. mapaBarciy 
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rightly rejected even by Aristocles.! Greater weight 
attaches to the story of the breach between Plato and 
his scholar which is said to have occurred some time before 
the former died. So early a writer as Eubulides the 


abtdy, scil. eis Tov mepimaroy): cf. 
the same passage quoted in 
similar words, apud ATHEN. viii. 
354, apud DioG. x. 8, and less 
Closely apud ALIAN. V. H. v. 9. 

1 In the first place, it is with- 
out any reliable authority. Hven 
in antiquity no other testimony 
than EHpicurus and Timezus is 
known, and except these two, 
none, as Athenzeus expressly re- 
marks, even of Aristotle’s bitter- 
est opponents mentioned these 
stories. ‘Timzeus’s reckless slan- 
derousness, however, is well 
known, and he was embittered 
against Aristotle by his state- 
ments (historically correct as 
they were) as to the low origin 
of the Locrians (cf. POLYB. xii. 7, 
LOreePuwE, t0,- 36, eNee. 1s 
Driopor. v. 1). So also of Epicu- 
rus we know that there was 
hardly one of his philosophic 
predecessors or contemporaries 
(not excepting Democritus and 
Nausiphanes, to whom he was 
under large obligations) whom 
he did not attack with calumnies 
and depreciatory criticism (cf. 
DroGg. x. 8, 13; SEXT, MATH. i. 
3 sq.; Cic. W. D.1, 33, 93, 26, 73 ; 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. I. p. 946, n). 
Statements by such men, betray- 
ing as they do a tone of hatred, 
must be taken with great dis- 
trust; and their agreement is no 
guarantee, for it is possible that 
Timzus copied Hpicurus, or (as 
we may better think) that Epicu- 
rus copied him. Not only, how- 
ever, have we against them the 
consensus of many far more 


credible writers who say that 
Aristotle devoted himself from 
his eighteenth year to his studies 
at Athens, but the other story is 
in itself most improbable. If 
Aristotle were no more than the 
Topioths Opaods edxXEpys mporeTrs 
that Timeeus calls him, he might 
perhaps have been éWiuabys also. 
But when we know that apart 
from philosophical greatness, he 
was the foremost man of learn- 
ing of his time, and was also 
famous as a writer for his graces 
of style, we must think it un- 
paralleled and incredible that his 
thirst for learning should have 
first arisen at thirty after a wasted 
youth, and that he could then 
haveachieved attainments hardly 
credible as the work of a long 
lifetime. All we know of Aristotle 
from his writings or otherwise 
impresses us with a sense of per- 
sonal superiority incompatible 
with these tales of his youth; 
not to speak of the argument 
that if he had squandered his 
property he could hardly have 
found means to live at Athens. 
Grote (cf. p. 6, n. 3, supra) does 
too much honour to Epicurus and 
Timeeus when he treats their tes- 
timony as balancing the other. 
They are probably naked and 
baseless lies, and therefore we 
ought not even to infer from 
them with Stahr (p. 38 sq.) and 
Bernays (Adhd. d. Bresl. Hist.- 
phil. Gesellschaft, i. 193), that 


Aristotle probably practised 
medicine in Athens while he was 
studying natural philosophy. 
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dialectician accused Aristotle of ingratitude to his 


master.! 


Others accuse him of annoying Plato by his 


showy dress, his overbearing manner, and his jeering.” 
Others relate that even in Plato’s lifetime he attacked 
his doctrines and set up a school of his own in oppo- 
sition to the Platonic,’ and even that on one occasion 
he took advantage of the absence of Xenocrates to drive 
the aged master from his accustomed place of resort in 


the Academia.! 


Neither Aristocles nor any of the 
trustworthy witnesses mention 
medical practice, and the two 
who do, refer to it in such a way 
as only to raise suspicion; while 
Aristotle apparently reckons him- 
self among the ‘laymen,’ py 
Texvirat, in medicine (Divin. 1, 
463, a. 6). 

1 ARISTOCL. ap. Hus. Pr. He. 
xv. 2,3: Kal E¥BovAldyns 5é mpodh- 
Aws ev TE kar’ avTovd BiBAl@m Pevde- 
Tat... packwy . TEAEUTOYTL 
TlAdrovt ah) mapayeveoOar Ta TE 
BiBAla avrovd SiapOeipa. Neither 
of the charges is important. His 
absence at the time of Plato’s 
death, if thatis true, may have had 
an easy explanation; Plato, in- 
deed, is said to have died quite 
unexpectedly (cf. ZELLER, Plato, 
p. 85). The injury to Plato's 
books, if it means a falsification 
of the text, is an obvious and 
absurd calumny. If, as is pos- 
sible, it refers to Aristotle’s cri- 
ticism of Plato, this, as we shall 
see, though it is keen and not 
always just, is no indication of 
any personal misunderstanding, 
since to Aristotle it meant only 
natural and impersonal polemics. 
Besides Aristocles, Diogenes (ii. 
109) also rejects Hubulides’ 
charges as a calumny. 


Many, even among the ancients, re- 


2 AALIAN, V. H.iii.19, describ- 
ing Aristotle’s style of dress in 
detail. 

3 Di0G. 2 : awéorn S€ WAdtwvos 
ert mepidytos: Bote nol excivov 
cimeivy’ ’ApioroTéAns Tuas ameAdk- 
Tide Kabamepel TATWAAPLAyevYNOEVT a 
Thy wnTépa—and so AILIAN, V. H. 
iv. 9, and HELLADIUS ap. PHOT. 
Cod. 279, p. 538, b. Similarly 
THEODORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 46, 
p-. 77, says Aristotle often at- 
tacked Plato while he was yet 
alive: PHILoP. Anal. Post. 54 a, 
Schol. in Arist. 228, p. 16, that 
he had especially opposed his 
master’s Ideal Theory; and 
AUGUSTINE, Civ. Dei. viii. 12, 
that he had established even 
then a numerous school. 

‘1 This occurrence is related 
by our sole authority (AULIAN, 
Vi 7, 9) (Ck. Siva 19) this 
way: that when Plato was over 
eighty, and his memory was fail- 
ing, Aristotle on one occasion, 
Xenocrates being absent and 
Speusippus ill, had gone with a 
band of his own pupils and 
started a debate with Plato, in 
which he drove the old man into 
a corner with such rude pertin- 
acity that Plato withdrew him- 
self from the halls of the Academy 
into his own garden, and it was 
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ferred to Aristotle the statement of Aristoxenus that 
during Plato’s Sicilian journey a school was erected 
All these 
data, however, are very doubtful, and most of the 


in opposition to his own ‘by strangers.’ ! 


actual statements deserve no credence.” If the asser- 
tion of Aristoxenus were to be understood of Aristotle 
it could not possibly be true, for chronological 
reasons in the first place,? but also because we possess 
undoubted proofs that Aristotle belonged to Plato’s 
school long after the second Sicilian journey, and held 


his master in the highest honour.‘ 


only when Xenocrates returned, 
three months afterwards, that he 
reproached Speusippus for his 
cowardice and forced Aristotle to 
restore to Plato the disputed 
territory. 

! ARISTOCL. apud HUS. Pr. Ke. 
xv. 2, 2; tis & by meicbein Tots 
ba “Apiotokévav Tov movolKod AEyo- 
pevois ev TG Big Tod TlAdrwvos ; 
ev yap TH mAdyn Kal TH arodnula 
ono émavioracba Ka) ayTotKodo- 
Mely avTe Twas Teplmarov kévous 
byras. otovrat ody Eviot TadTa Tepl 
*AptororéAous A€yely avTdy, Apioro- 
te€vov 81d mavTds evpnuotytos ’Api- 
ototéAny. Among the eo. was 
Aelian (iv. 9), who in refer- 
ence no doubt to the words of 
Aristoxenus, says of Aristotle: 
avt@Kodduncey aite [Plato] d:a- 
tpiBhy. So also the Vita Mar- 
ciana, 33 ovK apa ayvT@Koddunoey 
Ap. oXOANY ... @s ~Aptordtevos 
mMpaTos eavKopdvTnoe Kat Apt- 
oreldns torepoy nKodovOnoer ; re- 
ferring to ARISTIDES, De quatuorv. 
ii. 824 sq. (Dind.), who, how- 
ever, does not refer to Aristotle 
by name any more than Ari- 
stoxenus, whose account he re- 


Probably, however, 


peats and extends. For Aristides 
the Latin Ammonius (11) sub- 
stitutes Aristocles; but the Greek 
Pseudo-Ammonius (p. 44 sq.) 
limits itself to the remark: ov 
yap ete (Gyros Tov TAdtwvos 
ayT@Kodduncey avT@ To Adieroy 6 
-Ap., Ss tives trorauBdvovot. 

2 Cf. STAHR, i. 46 sqq., not 
refuted by HrRMANN, Plat. 
Phil. p. 81, 125. 

3 When Plato returned from 
his last journey Aristotle was 
under 24 (cf. p. 2, n. 2, supra, 
and ZELLER, Plato, p. 30 sq.) ; is 
it (apart from other questions) 
likely that he could so early 
head a school against a master 
who was then at the height of 
his fame ? 

* The proofs of this are :—(a) 
Aristotle published several Pla- 
tonic essays (cf. infra and ZEL- 
LER, Plato, p. 26), For many 
reasons (especially perhaps be- 
cause of their notable departure 
from the method of teaching 
laid down by Plato, cf. ZBLL. 
Plato, p. 517 sq.) it is unlikely 
that these fall between thesecond 
and third of Plato’s Sicilian 
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that statement did not refer to Aristotle at all.’ 
ZAlian’s story as to driving Plato out of the Academy 
stands in contradiction with other and older? accounts 
which show that Plato at that time had long removed 
his school from the open spaces of the Gymnasium of the 
Academia to his own gardens. But besides, it ascribes 
to Aristotle a kind of behaviour which we could not be- 
lieve of a man of otherwise noble character except on the 
most conclusive proofs: whereas here we have nothing 
but the testimony of a gossip-grubber, who is known to 
repeat without discrimination things that are palpably 


untrue. 


journeys. (b) The Hudemus of 
Aristotle (cf. infra) was written 
on the lines of Plato’s Phedo, 
and Aristotle was probably still 
in the Platonic School when he 
wrote it, which was long after 
the third journey, since it is in 
memory of a friend who died 
352 .B.c. (¢e) Olympiodorus (én 
Gorg. 166, in JAHN’s Jahrb. 
Supplementb. xiv. 395, and 
BERGK, Lyr. G@r., p. 504) has 
preserved some verses of Ari- 
stotle’s Hlegy on Hudemus, which 
thus describe his relation to Plato: 
€ADoy SF eis KAewdy Kexpomtns 
damedov 
evoeBéws ceuvis pirAlns ldptboaro 
Body 
avdpos, dv ov8 aively rotor KaKotoL 
Oéus* [Plato] 
ds mdvos i) TpPOTos OynTav Karédertev 
evapy@s 
oirely Te Bly Kai weOdSor01r Adyor, 
as ayabds re kal eddaluwv dua 
ylverat avnp. 
ov viv & €o71 AaBety oddey) TadTa 
wore. 


Buhle (Arist. Opp. i. 55) doubts 


Against the suggestion that Aristotle had by 


their genuineness on grounds 
that are solved by our view of 
their application to the Cyprian 
Eudemus and Plato, instead of 
to the Rhodian Eudemus and 
Aristotle himself. In the cor- 
rupt last line, Bernays (RA. Mus. 
NV. #. xxxiii. 232) reads mouvaé. 
He refers avdpds, &e., to Socrates ; 
but this seems unlikely. 

1 Aristocles (ut supra) says 
expressly that Aristoxenus always 
spoke well of Aristotle, against 
which testimony, founded on a 
knowledge of his book, the hint 
to the contrary in Suidas ’Apioroé. 
is of no weight. The word zepi- 
matos was used of other schools 
besides Aristotle’s ; cf. Epicurus, 
cited p. 8, n. 3, supra, and the 
Index Herculanensis, 6, 5, where 
it is used of Speusippus, and 7,9, 
of Heraclides. The twas of 
Aristoxenus may have referred 
to Heraclides himself; cf. Znu- 
LER, Plato, p. 30, n. As to the 
Index Hercul. see ibid. p. 558. 

2In DioG. i. 5,.41; cf 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 25, n. 
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his general behaviour incurred Plato’s disapproval and 
had so been kept at a distance by him,' we could bring 
many statements which imply that the relation between 
the two philosophers was of an entirely different kind.? 
We may allow no weight, therefore, to these accounts, 
which in any case are insufficiently attested, and we need 
take no notice of sundry other stories, whose inaccuracy 
is apparent.’ But we have beyond this decisive reasons 
which negative, not only A‘lian’s story and the other 
similar tales, but the whole theory that there was before 


} Buhle, p. 87, sees a proof 
of this in the fact that Plato 
does not mention Aristotle, to 
which circumstance even Stahr, 
p- 58, attached some weight. 
But how could he name Aristotle 
in Sveratie dialogues? And 
probably all Plato’s works, ex- 
cept the Laws, were written be- 
fore Aristotle came to Athens at 
all. 

2 PHILOPONUS, Aetern. Mundi 
vi. 27: Ap. ] b3d Adt@vos rocoto 
THS ayxwolas nyaoOn, ws vous THs 
diarpiBijs bm’ avtTov mpooaryopeve- 
oda: and Ps. Ammon. 44, says 
Platocalled Aristotle’s house ofxos 


dvayvéorov: cf. also ZELLER, 
Plato; =p. b09.. To. the same 


tradition belong the very doubtful 
story cited in ZELLER, Plato, 
p. 26,n., and the account of the 
altar dedicated with a laudatory 
inscription by Aristotle to Plato 
onhis death (Amm.46, PHILOPON. 
i.q.v., Schol. in Arist. 11, b, 29), 
which arose, no doubt, out of a 
mistranslation of the Elegy to 
Eudemus, p. 11, n. 4, supra. 

3 Such is the idea mentioned 
by Philoponus (ut supra, 11, b, 23 
sqq-, where in 1, 25, lege ’Apuorore- 


Aovs) and by David (ibid. 20, b, 
16), that Aristotle was ashamed to 
mount the teacher’s chair while 
Plato lived, and that this was 
the origin of the name ‘ Peri- 
patetic.’ There is another theory 
(PHILOPON. wt supra, 35, -b, 2, 
DAVID. ibid. 24, a, 6, AMMON. 
ibid. 25, b, and the Pseudo- 
Ammon. p.47, V. Marc.5, Ammon. 
Latin. 14) that the name of Peri- 
patetics belonged originally to 
the Platonic school; that when 
Aristotle and Xenocrates took 
over that school after Plato’s 
death, or rather that of Speu- 
sippus, Aristotle’s followers were 
called Peripatetics of the Lyceum 
and the others Peripatetics of the 
Academy ; and that, in the end, 
the one school were called Peri- 
patetics only, and the other 
Academics. The origin of 
this theoryis doubtless Antiochus, 
in whose name Varro in CIC. 
Acad. i. 4, 17 tells an exactly 
similar story: which indicates 
that the whole is only an inven- 
tion of that Eclecticism,developed 
by Antiochus, which denied that 
there was any essential difference 
between Plato and Aristotle. 
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Plato’s death any breach between him and his scholar. 
Authorities which are beyond any comparison with 
AAlian and the rest in their antiquity and credibility, 
assert that Aristotle remained with Plato twenty years,! 
which plainly could not be true if, although he lived for 
that time in Athens, he had separated himself from 
Plato before the end. Dionysius, indeed, expressly adds 
that in all this time he founded no school of his own.? 
So even in later years and in passages where he 
is contesting the principles of the Platonic School, 
Aristotle constantly reckons himself as belonging to it ; * 
and he uses language as to the founder of that school 
and his own personal relation to him such as plainly 
shows how little the sentiment of respect and affection 
for his great master had failed in his mind,‘ even where 
their philosophic opposition was accentuated in the 
sharpest way. So also we find that he was treated as a 
Platonist by contemporary opponents ;° for Cephisodorus 


1 Vide p. 6, n. 3, and p. 8, 
n. 1, supra. 

2 Ey. ad Amm. i. 7, p. 733: 
cuvay TAdrww kal Siérpipey ews 
.eray émrd Kal tpidkovta, ore 
oXoAiis hyovmevos ovr’ Stay me- 
TONKWS Alpert, 

% Aristotle often br ackets him- 
self and the Platonists together : 
cf. a0’ ods *rpdmovs delkvupey Bre 
éort TH dn KaTd Thy bwdAnvw 
Kad?’ hy cival papev tas idéas, and 
the like, Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 8, 
11, 16, 23, eee a, 11, 25, c. 8, 989, 
US es 2.997, by. 8, Cx osmlOle, 
b, 14; Ch. Pore and Asclep. on 
990, b, 8; and Alex. on 990, b, 
16, 991, b, 3, 992, a, 10. 

‘Tm a well-known passage 
of the Kthics which itself 


seems to point to charges which 
his logical polemic against Plato 
had drawn down upon him, 
Eth. N. i. 4, tnit.: 7d 8é Kad- 
ddou BéATioy tows emioKepar Gat kad 
Siamopij cau TOS A€yerat, Kalmep 
mpoodyrous THs Torys Cnthoews 
yivomerns did Td iAous dvdpas 
cioayayely Te eld. ddEce F dp 
Yows BéATiov elvat Kal Sety em) 
gwrnpia ye THS bAnOelas al Td 
oikeia avaipeiy, @AXws Te Kal pido- 
cdpous bvras ampoty yap syrow 
otrow bo.oy mpoTmay Thy GdhOeay. 
Cf. ZELLER, Plato, p. 512; cf. 
also ZBLLER, Ph. d. Gr.i. p. 971, 
as to Aristotle’s own view of his 
duty to a teacher. 

5 NUMEN. apud Eus. Pr, He. 
xiv. 6, 8. 
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the Isocratean, in a book directed against Aristotle, 
attacked the Platonic doctrine and particularly the 
‘Ideas,’ and Theocritus of Chios accused Aristotle of 
exchanging the Academy for Macedonia.! Again, it is 
established that he stayed in Athens until Plato’s death, 
and immediately thereafter left the city for several 
years, presumably for no other reason than that then 
for the first time the tie that bound him to the city was 
dissolved, because his relation to Plato was then for the 
first time broken. I inally, we are told? that Xenocrates 
journeyed with him to Atarneus; and it is probable 
from the language in which Aristotle speaks of that 
Academic’s opinions * that they continued to be friends 
in later times. But in view of the known loyalty of 
Xenocrates and his unbounded reverence for Plato, it is 
not to be supposed that he would maintain his relations 
with Aristotle and keep him company on the visit to 
Atarneus, if the latter had separated from his master in 
a disrespectful way, or had, by any such rude conduct 
as Ailian ascribes to him, insulted the aged teacher not 
long before his death. 

It is of course altogether probable that so inde- 
pendent a mind as Aristotle’s would not give up its 
own judgment even in face of a Plato; that as time 


1 In the epigram noticed at p. 
20, n. 3, infra: eireto valew ayt’ 
-Akadnucias BopBdpouv ev mpoxoats, 
B. being a river near Pella. 

2 By STRABO (xiii. 1, 57, p. 
610), whom we have noreason to 
disbelieve. 

3 Others have remarked that 
Aristotle almost never mentions 
Xenocrates, and that he avoids 
his name as if on purpose where 


he is obviously alluding to him 
(cf. the cases cited, ZELLER, 
Plato, p. 364, n.; and notes on 
p. 585, and later passages), 
whereas Speusippus is named 
in parallel cases. This pro- 
bably indicates not ill-feeling, 
but rather a desire to avoid the 
appearance of personal conflict 
with one who was _ teaching 
beside him at Athens. 
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went on he began to doubt the unconditional validity of 
the Platonic system and to lay the foundations of his 
own: and that he perhaps even in these days laid bare 
many of the weak points of his teacher with the same 
uncompromising criticism which we find him using later 
on.! Ifa certain difference between the two men had 
developed out of such relations, or if Plato had not been 
more ready than many others since, to recognise in his 
scholar the man who was destined to carry forward and 
to correct his own work, it would be nothing wonderful. 
Yet that any such difference actually arose cannot be 
proved, and cannot even be shown to be very probable ?: 
while we have patent facts to disprove the idea that 
Aristotle brought on any open breach by ingratitude or 
intentional offence. The same facts make it very im- 
probable that Aristotle opened any philosophic school of 
his own during his first residence in Athens. If he had 
done so, his friendly relations with Plato and the 
Platonic circle could hardly have gone on, and it 
would: be unintelligible that he should leave Athens 
exactly at the moment when the death of his great rival 
left the field free for himself.* 


1 Even in the books ‘On a scholar as Aristotle. 


Philosophy’ (Arist. Lragm. 10, 
11. p. 1475), apparently written 
before Plato’s death, he had 
openly combated the Ideal 
Theory, and in the same treatise 
(Fragm. 17, 18) had maintained 
the eternity of the world. 

2 We have no right to ascribe 
to Plato and his circle of friends 
the later ideas of school-ortho- 
doxy, in any such sense as to 
suppose that the master could not 
tolerate the independence of such 


Besides, 
not to mention Heraclides and 
Eudoxus, Speusippus himself 
dropped the Ideal Theory. 

% The remark of the Pseudo- 
Ammonius that Chabrias and 
Timotheus prevented Aristotle 
from setting up a new school 
against Plato is absurd. Who 
could hinder him, if he hose? 
Chabrias, moreover, died in 358 
B.C.; and Timotheus wasbenished 
from Athens for lifein the follow- 
ing year, being then a very 0.d man. 
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If, then, Aristotle was connected with Plato, as one of 
his school, from his eighteenth to his thirty-seventh year, 
it follows that we cannot well over-estimate the influence 
of such a relation upon his course of thought. The effect 
of that education on Aristotle’s philosophic system dis- 
closes itself at every point. The grateful scholar has 
himself’ commemorated the moral greatness and lofty 
principles of the man ‘ whom the base have not even the 
right to praise. But the reverence for the master would 
obviously not prevent Aristotle from turning his at- 
tention at the same time to all other sources which might 
carrry him onward and help to satisfy his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. We may safely assume that he 
did in fact employ his long years of preparation at 
Athens in busy acquirement of his marvellous learning, 
and also that he took a keen interest in researches 
in natural philosophy, though Plato always treated 
it as of secondary importance. It is also possible 
that even while he was still a member of Plato's 
circle he may himself have lectured,? without thereby 
breaking off his relations with Plato or setting himself 
up against him as the leader of a competing school. 
We hear, for instance, that Aristotle taught Rhetoric 
in opposition to Isocrates ;* but we know that the great 


! See the lineson p.12 supra. 

2 STRABO (xiii. 1, 57, p. 610) 
says of Hermias that he heard at 
Athens both Plato and Aristotle. 
3 Cic. De Orat. iii. 35, 141: 
Aristoteles, cwm florere Isocratem 
nobilitate discipulorum videret, 
. . mutavit repente totam formam 
prope discipline sue [which 
sounds as if Aristotle had even 
then a school of his own, though 


VOL. I. 


Cicero seems to be without exact 
information] verswmque quendam. 
Philoctete paullo secus diait. Ile 
enim turpe sibi wit esse tacere, 
cum barbaros: hic autem, cum 
Tsocratem pateretur dicere. Ita 
ornavit et illustravit doctrinam 
illam omnem, rerumyue cogni- 
tionem cum orationis exercita- 
tione conjunxit. Neque vero hoe 
Sugit sapientissimum regem Phil- 


C 
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orator’s relations with Plato were no longer good and 
that he attacked the philosophers.! We have distinct 
indications also which lead: us to assign to this same 
period the commencement of Aristotle’s activity as a 
writer ; and the fact that in the writings of this time 
he imitated his master, both in matter and form,’ shows 
clearly how completely he took on the impress of Plato’s 
spirit and made the Platonic methods hisown. In time, 
of course, and no doubt even before he left Athens, Ari- 
stotle acquired asa writer a more independent position ; 
and it is manifest that he had in reality outgrown the 
position of one of Plato’s pupils, long before that rela- 
tion came visibly to an end by the death of the master. 


lippum, qui hune Alexandro filio 
doctorem accierit. Again, ibid. 
19, 62, Arist. Isocratem ipsum 
lacessivit, and ibid. 51, 172, quis 
,-. acrior Arist. fuit? quis 
porro Isocrati est adversatus im- 
pensius ? In Tuse.i. 4, 7, Cicero 
assumes that Aristotle attacked 
Tsocrates in his lifetime, which 
would be possible only in his first 
residence at Athens, for when he 
returned in 335-4 B.C. Isocrates 
was many years dead. Of. QUIN- 
TIL. iii. 1, 14: Hogue [Lsocrate] 
jam seniore . . . pomeridianis 
scholis Arist. praecipere artem 
oratoriam cepit, noto quidem illo, 
ut traditur, versu ex Philocteta 
Srequenter usus: aicxpy ciwmey 
"Iooxparny [8 | edv Aye. Diog. (3) 
with less probability, reads Hevo- 
Kpdtnv, so misplacing the story 
as of the time of the founding of 
the Lyceum. Cicero (Offic. i. 1, 4) 
speaks clearly of contests between 
Aristotle and Isocrates in his 
life (de Arist. et Isocrate... 
quorum uterque suo studio delec- 
tatus contemsit alterwm), and Iso- 
crates himself, Hp. v.ad Alew. 3, 


makes a covert attack on Ari- 
stotle, which confirms the story : 
Panath. 17 can hardly refer to 
Aristotle, because of the dates ; cf. 
SPENGEL, Abh. d. Bayer. Ahad. 
vi. 470 sq. Cephisodorus, a pupil 
of Isocrates, wrote a defence of 
his master against Aristotle, full 
of bitter abuse; v. DIonys. De 
Isocr. c. 18,.p. 577; ATHEN, ii, 
60, d, cf. ili. 122, b; ARisTocn, 
ap. Kus. Pr. Hv. xv. 24, Nu- 
MEN. ibid. xiv. 6, 8, THEMIST. On, 
xxiii, 285, c. This friction did 
not prevent Aristotle from doing 
justice to his opponents: in the 
Rhetoric he quotes examples from 
no one so readily as Isocrates, 
and twice quotes Cephisodorus 
(Rhet. iti. 10, 1411, a, 5, 23). Of. 
as to the whole subject Sraur, 
i. 68 sq., ii. 285 sq. 

1 SPENGEL, ‘Isokr. und Pla- 
ton, Abh. d. Miinch. Akad. vii. 
731, and ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr.i, 41 6, 
li. 459, n. 

* See for proof infra. Of the 
Aristotelian writings known to 
us the greater part of the Dia- 
logues and some of the rhetorical 
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That event opens a new chapter of Aristotle’s 
life. So long as Plato led the Academy, Aristotle 
would not leave it. When Speusippus took his place,! 
Aristotle had nothing to keep him in Athens; since 
he does not seem to have at first contemplated the 
foundation of a philosophical school of his own, for 
which Athens would naturally have been the fittest 
place. ‘Therefore he accepted, with Xenocrates, an in- 
vitation from Hermias, the lord of Atarneus and Assos,” 
who had himself at one time belonged to Plato’s school.* 
The prince was the intimate friend of both,! and they 
remained three years with him.’ ‘Thereafter Aristotle 
went to Mytilene. This, Strabo says, was for his own 
safety, because Hermias had fallen into the power of 
the Persians by treachery ; it is probable, however, that 


Aristotle had left before that event.’ 


texts—perhaps the uvaywyn 
Texvav — seem to belong to the 
first Athenian period. 

1 This choice has caused sur- 
prise, but wrongly. It is possible 
that Plato had a greater personal 
liking for Speusippus than for 
Aristotle, or expected from him 
a more orthodox continuation of 
his teaching. Speusippus was 
a much older man, was Plato’s 
nephew, had been brought up 
by him, had followed him 
faithfully for a long period of 
years, and was also the legal 
heir of Plato’s garden near the 
\cademy. Besides, we do not 
xnow whether Plato did himself 
bequeath the succession or not. 

2 BOECKH, ‘ Hermias,’ Abdh. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1853, Hist, Phil. Ki. 
p. 133 sq. 

3 STRABO, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610, 
APOLLODOR. ap. DI0G. 9, and 


After the death 


Dionys. Hp. ad Amm. i. 5, who 
agree that Aristotle went to 
Hermias after Plato’s death. 
The opposite would not follow 
from the charge cited from Hu- 
bulides on p. 10,n. 1, supra, even if 
that were true. Strabo names 
Assosasthe place where Aristotle 
lived during this period. 

* Cf. p.17, n. 2, supra. Ari- 
stotle’s enemies (apud Dioa. :, 
ANON. MENAG., and SUIDAS, 
*Ap.), Suggest that this friendship 
was an immoral one, but this 
is impossible; Bornckn, ibid. 
137. 

° Apollodorus, Strabo, Diony- 
sius, etc., ut supra. 

® Ol. 108. 4=345_4 B.0., in 
the archonship of Hubulus: see 
Apollod. and Dionys. ibid. 

7 Boeckh, ibid. 142, refuting 
Strabo, has shown this to be 
probable, though not certain. 


c 2 
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of Hermias the philosopher married! Pythias, who was 
either the sister or niece of his friend ;? and of his last- 
ing affection for them both he left more than one 


memorial.® 


1 According to ARISTOCLES 
(see newt note) citing a Letter to 
Antipater : teOvedros yap “Epuetov 
dia Thy mpds exetvoy evvyoray Eynuev 
aithy, wAAws pey ocappova kal 
ayabhy odcay, atvxodoay mévToL 
dia Tas KaTaAaBovoas cuupopas Ty 
aderApdy aris. Strabo (wt supra) 
says Hermias married her to 
Aristotle in his lifetime, which 
is negatived by the Letter, if 
genuine. Aristocl. (¢bid. 4, 8) 
says that Aristotle was accused 
in his lifetime of having flattered 
her brother to win Pythias, and 
also that Lyco, the Pythagorean, 
told a foolish story of Aristotle 
sacrificing to her after her death 
as Demeter. Diog. (v. 4) caps 
this by placing the sacrifice 
immediately after his marriage. 
Lucian (Hun. ce. 9) talks of sacri- 
ficing to Hermias; cf. a like hint 
in ATHEN. xv. 697 a. 

2 The Anon. Menag., Suidas, 
8. v. "Ap. ‘Epulas, and Hesych. call 
her his daughter, the untrust- 
worthy Aristippus (apud D104. 3) 
his concubine. Both are dis- 
proved by the fact that Hermias 
was a eunuch (for the state- 
ments of Suid. Hesych.and Anon. 
Menag. as to this are irrecon- 
cilable with DemMETR. De Lloc. 
293). ARISTOCLES ap. Hus. xv. 2, 
8 sq. cites a letter of Aristotle to 
Antipater, and a book by Apelli- 
con of Teos relating to Hermias 
and <ristotle, and says that 
Pythias was the sister and 
adopted daughter of Hermias. 
Strabo (xiii. 610) calls her niece, 


Demetr. of Magnesia (apud 
Diog. v. 3) daughter or niece. 
Cf. BOECKH, tbid. 140. HARPOCRA- 
TION, SUID. s. v. ‘Epulas, Htym. 
M., and PHotT. Zex., call her an 
adopted daughter. 

3 Diog.(6) says he had amon- 
ument (whose inscription he 
cites) erected to MHermias at 
Delphi. A contemporary lam- 
poon on this by Theocritus of 
Chios (a witty rhetorician of the 
Isocratean school and local leader 
of anti-Macedonian politics) is 
noticed by Drog. 11, ARISTOCL. 
utsupra,and PLuT. De Hxil.10, p. 
603; cf. MULLER, Hist. Gx. ii. 86, 
and supra, p.15,n. 1. Aristotle 
also dedicated to Hermias the 
poem preserved in Dio@. 7, and 
ATHEN. xv. 695. As to Pythias, 
the willdirectsthat, asshe wished, 
her remains should be laid beside 
his own ; as no other burial-place 
is named, she was probably first 
buried at Athens, and died, there- 
fore, after Ol. 111, 2, but not very 
long before Aristotle’s death, 
since the Pythias who was then 
not marriageable was her daugh- 
ter (cf. ARISTOCL., SUIDAS and 
the ANON. MENAG.). After her 
death Aristotle ‘married’ (@ynue) 
a certain Herpyllis of Stagira, 
who bore him a son Nicomachus 
(ArisrocL. cf. Droge. 14); and 
though their union was appa- 
rently irregular (v. Timeeus ap. 
Schol. in HES.”E. k. ‘H. v. 375; 
Dio, v. 1. ap. MULLER, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. i. 211; ATHEN. xiii. 
589 c, citing Hermippus and call- 
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In the year 343 or 342 B.c. (Olymp. 109, 2), 
Aristotle accepted a call to the Macedonian Court 2 to 
take charge of the education of the young Alexander, 
then thirteen years old,? which before that had not 
been in the best hands. The invitation probably found 


him in Mytilene.® 


We have no reliable testimony as to 


the special reasons which led Philip to think of Ari- 


stotle.® 


ing her a éralpa; SUIDAS and 
the ANON. MENAG.), yet he must 
have treated her as his wife, and 
his will speaks of her with 
honour, provides for her, and 
begs his friends émmedetodat . 
evnobevtas euov, Kal ‘EpmvaAldos, 
bri orovdala wep eue eyeveto, TaY 
Te UAAwy Kal edy BovAntrar avdpa 
AapBavew, Orws wh dvatio nuay 
5007 (DioG. 13).—As to Ari- 
stotle’s daughter we know from 
Sext. Math. Gi. 258), the Anon. 
Menag. and Suidas s.v. *Ap., that 
after Nicanor she had two hus- 
bands, Procles of Sparta, and 
Metrodorus the physician; by 
the former she had two sons who 
were scholars under Theophras- 
tus, by the latter a son, Aristo- 
teles, who was commended (being 
then probably young) by Theo- 
phrastus to his friends in his 
will. Nicomachus was brought 
up by Theophrastus, but died in 
youth (we:paxioros) in battle (Ari- 
stocl. ap. Hus. xv. 2, 10; Dioa. 
v. 29; SUIDAS s. v. Oedpp. and 
Nixdu., confirmed by the terms of 
Theophrastus’ will, apud D10G. v. 
51). The six books of Zthics and 
the work on his father’s Physics, 
ascribed to him by Suidas, are 
therefore very doubtful. 

1 This date is given by APOL- 
LOD. ap. Dioc. 10, and DIonys. 


Most unfortunately, we are almost entirely 


ut supra. The Schol. in Arist. 23 
b, 47, says Aristotle was at Alex- 
ander’s Court at Plato’s death, but 
this is obviously wrong. ; 

2 Cf. GEHIER, Alexander und 
Avist, (Halle, 1856). 

8 Diog. says fifteen, which 
must be an oversight, for Apol- 
lodorus cannot be wrong in such 
a date (ef. STAHR, p. 85). 

4 PLut. Alea.c.v.; QUINTIL, 
Tey lee 
5 Stahr (p. 84, 105, A. 2) is 
not averse to the view that Ari- 
stotle first went back from Myti- 
lene to Athens, but none of our 
biographers know anything of 
it. On the contrary, DIONYS., wt 
supra, expressly says he went 
from Mytilene to Philip. Ari- 
stotle in a fragment of a letter 
ap. DemETR. De Hloc. 29, 154, 
says: éyw ék mev “AOnvay eis Sra- 
yeipa RABov dia Tov Bacirda Ty 
méyay ex St Sraryelpwy eis "APhvas 
bia Toy Xeymava Toy méyay, but 
this jocular expression, even if 
the letter is genuine, proves no- 
thing, as it is clearly meant, not 
as an exact historical statement, 
but as a rhetorical antithesis 
between the termini of his jour- 
neys, leaving out the interme- 
diate points. 

6 According to a well-known 
story, Philip had told Aristotle, 
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without information as to the kind of education he gave 
the young and ambitious prince, and the influence he 
had upon him.’ But we should be forced to assume that 


before Alexander’s birth, that he 
hoped he would make a great 
man of him(w. the letterap.GELL. 
ix. 3), but the letter is certainly 
spurious, for Philip could not 
have written in these extrava- 
gant terms to a young man of 
27, who had had no chance 
to distinguish himself; and, 
again, if he had destined him 
to be his son’s instructor from 
birth, he would have brought 
him to Macedonia before Ol. 
109, 2. But the prince, who 
was deeply interested in science 
and art, and no doubt well in- 
formed of what was going on in 
Athens, may have taken notice 
of Aristotle after he had become 
one of the most distinguished of 
Plato’s school, though little 
weight attaches to Cicero’s state- 
ment to that effect (De Orat. 
iii. 835, 141). It is also possible 
that through his father, Aristotle 
had relations with the Mace- 
donian court, and he may him- 
self, as Stahr (p. 33) suggests, 
have been acquainted in his 
youth with Philip, who was the 
youngest son of Amyntas and 
about his own age. 

1 There was a work, or per- 
haps a section of a larger work, 
‘On the Education of Alexander,’ 
by the Macedonian historian 
Marsyas (SUID. s. v. Mapo.; cf. 
MULLmR, Script. Alex. M.40, and 
GEIER, Alew. Hist. Seript. 320 
sq.). Onesicritus had treated of 
it also in a chapter of his Me- 
morabilia (GEIER, tbid.77; Dio. 
vi. 84). Yet the accounts we have 
of it are very scanty, and it is 


not certain that any are trust- 
worthy. Plutarch (Alex. c. 7 
sq.) praises Alexander’s thirst 
for knowledge, his delight in 
books and learned conversation, 
and his passion for the poets and 
historians of his people. He as- 
sumes that he was instructed by 
Aristotle, not only in ethics and 
politics, but in the deeper secrets 
of his system, basing this on the 
well-known letter (q¢.v. ap. GELL. 
xx, 5, quoting Andronicus, and ap. 
Simput. Phys. 2 b), in which 
Alexander chides Aristotle for 
publishing his acroamatic doc- 
trines, and Aristotle replies that 
those who had not heard them 
would not understand them. 
Plutarch also connects Alexander’s 
fancy for medicine, which he 
sometimes tried personally on 
his friends, with Aristotle’s 
teaching. These are, however, 
more or less probable guesses, 
and what appears most impor- 
tant is least trustworthy, for the 
letters turn on the theory of an 
acroamatic and esoteric teaching 
confined to a few, as to the in- 
correctness of which v.p. 112, inf. 
We hear of two books which 
Aristotle addressed to his pupil, 
Tlep) BaciAclas, and “Yrép ’Aroikwy, 
d.q.v.p.60,n, Linf. Plut. (Alea. 8) 
says Aristotle revised the text of 
the Zliad for Alexander. As fellow- 
pupils of Alexander are named 
Marsyas (SUID. Maps.), Calli- 
sthenes (JUSTIN. xii. 6; cf. PLUT. 
Alex. 55; DioG. v. 4; ARRIAN. 
iv. 10; but vide Gurmr, Alex. 
Sertipt. 192 sq.), and perhaps 
Cassander (PLUT. Alew, 74). At 
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that influence was important and beneficial, even if we 
had less distinct testimony as to the respect of the great 
pupil for his teacher, and as to the love of learning 
which the philosopher imparted to the king.!' Alexander 
was not only the invincible conqueror, but also a far- 
seeing ruler, ripe beyond his years. He was ambitious 
to establish the supremacy, not of Grecian arms only, 
but also of the Hellenic culture. He withstood for 
years the greatest temptations to overweening pride to 
which any man could be exposed. In spite of his later 
errors, he still stands far above all other world-con- 
querors in nobility of spirit, in purity of morals, in love 
of humanity, and in personal culture. And for all this 
the world has in no small degree to thank the tutor who 
formed his apt intelligence by scientific training and 
fortified by sound principles his natural instinct for all 
that was great and noble.? Aristotle himself appears to 
have made a kindly use of the influence which his 
position gave him, for we hear that he interceded with 
the king for individuals and even for whole cities.’ 


the same time Alexander met 
Theodectes (PLUT. Alex. 17), 
and probably also Theophrastus 
(d. q. vide ASLIAN. V. H. iv. 19). 
Drog@. v.39; but cf, 52. The 
fabulous stories as to Alexander’s 
youth, preserved by the pseudo- 
Callisthenes, may be ignored. 

1 Puur. Alex. 8: "ApiororéAn 
dt Oavud(wy ev dpx7 Kal ayatav ovx 
Arroyv, as avrds €heye, TOD TaTpds, 
és 8u’ exeivoy mev Cav, 514 TovTOY Be 
Karas (av, botepoy dé imomrdrepoy 
éoxev [v. infra], odx bare morqoal 
TL Kakdy, GAN’ al piroppootyar Td 
opodpoy exetvo Kal orepKTixdy ovK 
Exoveat mpds avroy GAAOT PLOTNTOS 


éyévovTo TeKunplov. 6 méevToL mpds 
pirocoplay eumepunds kal cuvre- 
Opampevos am’ apxins avt@ CijAos 
kab mé0os ov ekeppin THs Wuxijs, 
as his relation to Anaxarchus, 
Xenocrates, and the Indian phi- 
losophers Dandamis and Kalanus 
showed (notwithstanding THE- 
MtsT. Or. viii. 106, D.). 

2 That he did not act in prac- 
tice on Aristotelian principles 
(PuuT. Virt. Alea. i. 6, p. 329; 
cf. STAHR, p. 99, 2; DROYSEN, 
Gesch. d. Hellen, i. b, 12 sq.) 
proves nothing to the contrary. 

3 Ps. Amm. 46, V. Mare. 4, 
Amm. lat. 13, ZALIAN, V. H, xii. 54. 
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Of the latter we are told that Stagira (whose refounda- 
tion he procured from Philip!), Hresus,? and Athens,* 
had at different times to thank him for his advocacy. 
When Alexander, at the age of sixteen, was appointed 
Regent by his father,* Aristotle’s teaching must naturally 
have come to an end. It cannot afterwards have been 
resumed in any regular way, for in the immediately 
following years the precocious prince took a most active 


1 So PuuT. Alew.c.7, cf. Adv. 
Col. 335.3, 0p 51126, ands) Dro: 
CHRYSOST. O7.2 fin, Or. 47, 224 BR. 
On the other hand, Dioa. 4, Ps. 
Ammon. 47, V. Mare. 4, Ammon. 
Latin. 13, PLIN. H. Nat. vii. 29, 
109, LIAN. V. H. iii. 17, xii. 54, 
VALUER. MAX. v. 6, ascribe the re- 
storation of Stagira to Alexander. 
Plutarch, however, seems on the 
whole better informed, and is 
confirmed by the expressions of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus them- 
selves; cf. p. 25,n. 2, infra. Plut. 
(Adv. Col. 32, 9) and Diog. (4) say 
that Aristotle also framed laws 
for the restored city, which is 
hardly credible, DIon (O07. 47) re- 
lates that he had to contend with 
great difficulties inthe restoration, 
of which he complains ina letter, 
which may or may not be genuine, 
His work did not last long, for 
Dion (ibid.) and Strabo (vii. fr. 35) 
describe Stagira as uninhabited : 
that it succeeded for the time is 
clear from p.25,n.2,& p.37,n.3&4. 

2 A doubtful story in Ps. Amm. 
p. 47, and in V. Mare. and 
Ammon. Latin. represents <Ari- 
stotle as saving Eresus from de- 
struction by Alexander. 

3 V. Mare. 4 and Ammon. 
Latin. (18) refer to the service 
that Aristotle did the Athenians 
in his letter to Philip, and add 


that a monument was erected to 
him in consequence on the Acro- 
polis. The story may be suspected 
of resting on a spurious letter; 
yet Diog. (6) also says: gyal 5& 
kal “Epuimmos ev tots Blois, dt1 mpeo- 
Bevovros avdtov mpds &idAurmoy brép 
’"AOnvatwy cxoAdpxns éyéveTo THs 
éy “Akadnula ocXoARS Zevoxrparns* 
eAOdvta 8h avrdy Kal Ocarduevoy 
bm’ BAAW THY TKOAY EAoOaL Tept- 
marov tov ev Avkelw. This cannot 
be trueas stated, for at Speusippus’ 
death, 339 B.c., Aristotle had 
long been Alexander’s tutor, and 
at that date there could be no 
question of embassies to Mace- 
donia. Stahr’s theory (p. 67, 72) 
of an embassy in Aristotle’s first 
residence at Athens is untenable, 
The story may relate to the two 
years between the battle of Cha- 
ronea and Philip’s murder, when 
Aristotle, already influential at 
the Macedonian Court, might by 
his intercession have done some 
service to Athens which Hermip- 
pus could describe by some such 
term as mpeoBevew. The favour 
Alexander showed to the Athe- 
nians may have been partly due to 
Aristotle’s influence (PLUT. Alex. 
c. 18, 16, 28, 60). 

4 Ol.110. 1, = 340 B.c.,the year of 
Philip’s campaign against Byzan- 


tium. (DIOD.xvi.77; PLhuvT.Alew.9.) 
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part in his father’s decisive campaigns: though that 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility of some 
continuance of their intellectual pursuits in the intervals 
of leisure.' Aristotle seems at this time to have with- 
drawn to the city of his birth.? At an earlier period he 
and his pupil had already left Pella.* After Alexander 
ascended the throne, Aristotle must still have remained 
some time in the north. But with the beginning of 
the great war with Persia, the reasons that had bound 
him to Macedonia came to an end, and there was no 
longer anything to keep him away from that city, which 
offered at once the most congenial residence’ and the 


best field for his teaching work.? 


1 During this period Aristotle 
might or might not be called 
Alexander’s tutor; whichaccounts 
probably for the different stories 
as to the length of his tutorship, 
given by Dionys. as eight years 
(his whole residence in Mace- 
donia), and by Justin (xii. 7) as 
five years, whichis itself too long. 

2 That the last period before 
his return to Athens was spent in 
Stagira, where his family house 
was (cf. p. 3, n. 2), is assumed 
in the fragment quoted p. 21, 
n. 5, the genuineness of which 
is not beyond doubt. He must 
have treated Stagira as his home, 
since in his will (D1oe. 16) he 
orders the votive offering for 
Nicomachus to be erected there. 
His second wife was of Stagira 
(v. p. 20, n. 3), and Theophrastus 
owned land in the city (DIoG. v. 
52), with which he shows himself 
to be well acquainted. Cf. Hist. 
Pidiiatie A vive 16;.3.- 

3 PLuT.(Alex.c.7) says heand 
Alexander lived at the Nymph- 


eum, near Mieza. Stahr (104) 
takes this to be near Stagira, but 
Geier (Alexander wnd Aristot. 
33) shows it to be S8.W. of 
Pella, in Emathia. 

4 The fragment quoted p. 21, 
n. 5, says it was the Thracian 
winter that drove him from Sta- 
gira, but this could scarcely be 
the chief reason. 

5 The Ps. Ammon. 47, says Aris- 
totle was, after Speusippus’ death, 
called to Athens by the Athenians, 
or, according to V. Marc. 5, by 
the Platonic school, the leadership 
of which he took over in common 
with Xenocrates (cf. p. 13, n. 3). 
The three recensions of this bio- 
graphy, however, contain at this 
point a chaos of fables. The 
Ps. Ammon. says Aristotle taught 
after this call in the Lyceum, had 
afterwards to fly to Chalcis, went 
thence again to Macedonia, ac- 
companied Alexander on his In- 
dian expedition, collected in his 
travels his 255 forms of govern- 
ment, returned after Alexander’s 
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He returned to Athens! in Olymp. 111. 2 (8.c. 335-4) 
thirteen years after Plato’s death. The time thus left 
for his work in that city was but twelve years,’ but 
what he accomplished in that short interval borders on 
the incredible. Even if we may assume that he had 
already in great part completed the preparatory work 
for his philosophy, and that the researches in natural 
philosophy and the historical collections which supplied 
the materials for his theoretic labours had perhaps been 
brought to some kind of conclusion before his return to 
Athens, it seems certain that almost all his systematic 


treatises belong entirely to 


death to his native town, and 
died there twenty-three years 
after Plato. The Latin. Ammon. 
(14, 17) and the Vita Marciana 
(5,8) send him with Alexander to 
Persia collecting his 255 polities, 
and returning home after the war, 
and after all this they make him 
start teaching in the Lyceum, 
fly to Chalcis and die there, 
twenty-three years after Plato. 
The collection of polities in 
Alexander’s campaigns is noticed 
also by AMMOoN. Categ. 5, b; 
DAVID, Schol. in An. 24, a, 34; 
Ps.-PorPH. tbid. 9, b, 26; Anon. 
ad Porph, apud Rose, Am. pseud. 
398. To seek any grains of truth 
in this confusion would be lost 
time. 

1 APOLLOD. apud Diog. 10, 
and DIONYS. wt sup., both agree in 
naming Ol. 111, 2, but do not 
indicate whether Aristotle came 
in the first or second half of the 
year, 7.e. end of 335 or spring of 
334. For the latter it may be 
argued thatthe hostility of Athens 
to Alexander was only terminated 
and the Macedonian influence 


this last period of his life. 


restored after the destruction of 
Thebes in the summer of 335, 
and that Alexander did not start 
on his march into Asia till the 
spring of 334. For the other 
view the calculation of Dionys. 
(see newt note) may be quoted, 
but it is probable that this is 
merely his own deduction from 
the years given by Apollod.— 
Ol. 111, 2, for the arrival in 
Athens; Ol. 114, 8, for his death; 
therefore, Ol. 114, 2, for the 
flight to Chalcis. 

* DIONYS. wt supra: éoxdra- 
ev év Aukel@ xpdvov ér@y dddeKa* 
TS SE cpickadendre, pera Thy 
*Adetdvdpou TeAevTiy, em) Kedico- 
Sdépov &pxovTos, amdpas eis Xadklda 
vdow TeXevTg, As Alexander died 
June 323, and Aristotle in autumn 
322 (cf. p. 37), this reckoning 
will be exact if Aristotle came 
to Athens in the autumn of 335 
and left in the autumn of 323. 
It would also coincide if Aristotle 
went to Athens in spring 334 and 
to Chalcis in summer 322, which, 
however, is otherwise unlikely. 
as is shown at p. 36, n. 1, infra. 

a 
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Parallel with this comprehensive and strenuous labour 
as a writer went on his work as a teacher, since he now 
at last began to compete with his great master on a 
footing of equality as the founder of a new school. The 
open spaces of the Lyceum were the resort that he chose 
for his hearers.!_ He was wont to converse with his 
scholars as he walked up and down in that gymnasium 
between the rows of trees; and from this custom his 
school derived the name of the ‘ Peripatetics.’? For a 
more numerous audience, however, he would naturally 
have to adopt a different form of teaching.? Therefore, 


1 Tt was a gymnasium con- 
nected with a temple of Apollo 
Lykeios, and lay in one of the 
suburbs (cf. Surp. HARPOCRA- 
TION, and Schol. in Aristoph. Pac. 
v. 352. 

2? HERMIPPUS ap. DioG. 2, 
etc.; Cic. Acad. i. 4, 17; GBLL. 
ING OAL, Soke tie aap AD ayely “ie alan 
GALEN. H. phil. c. 3; PHILOP. 
in q. v. Schol. in Ar. ii. b, 23 (cf. 
in Categ. Schol. 35, a, 41 sq.; 
AMMON. in qg. v. Porph. 25, 6; 
DAVID, in Categ. 23, b, 42 sq., 
and p.13,n.3 supra) ; with DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 20, b, 16; SIMPL. 
im Categ. 1 fin. That this deriva- 
tion is correct rather than the 
opposite view of Suidas (s. v. 
°*Ap. and Swxparns) and Hesych., 
which derives the name from 
the Tepimatros of the Lyceum as 
the meeting-place of the school 
is proved, first, by the form of 
the word, which can be derived 
only from the verb, and also by 
the fact that the word Meptmaros 
in the earliest times was not 
confined to the Aristotelians (v. 
p. 13, n. 3); though later it was 


so limited, and they were called 
of ék (or amd) Tod mepimarov (or 
of ék TGV TepiTdTwy, STRABO, xiii. 
1,54), as the other schools were 
called of amd tis ’Akadnulas, or 
of ard THs oTods (v.SEXT. Pyrrh. 
iii. 181; Math. vii. 331, 369; 
xi. 45, etc.). 

2 GULL. ut supra, says that 
Aristotle gave two kinds of in- 
struction: the exoteric and the 
acroamatic. The former related 
to Rhetoric, and the latter to 
‘Philosophia remotior’ (= Meta- 
physics) with Physics and Dia- 
lectic. The acroamatic instruc- 
tion, which was intended only 
for those who were tried and 
well prepared, occupied the morn- 
ing; the exoteric lectures, to 
which the public was admitted, 
the afternoon (cf. QUINTIL. ili. 1, 
14, pomeridianis scholis Ar. 
precipere artem oratoriam coepit j Je 
The tormer was called the éw- 
@ivds, the latter the SeAwds mepl- 
matos: utroque enim tempore am- 
bulans disserebat. It is impos- 
sible, however, to address a large 
audience walking; therefore | 
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as had already happened more or less with Plato, the 
Socratic fashion of the dialogue had to give place to that 
of a continuous lecture, whenever he was dealing either 
with a large number of scholars or with subjects in which 
there was something essentially new in form and matter 
to be explained or some inquiry to be carried through 
with scientific accuracy of detail.! On the other hand, 
wherever these difficulties did not arise, he did no doubt 
retain the habit of philosophic dialogue with his friends 
as an alternative method.? In addition to his philo- 
sophical teaching he appears also to have revived his 
earlier school of Rhetoric,? in connection with which 


there were exercises in oratory.‘ 


Diog. (3) is doubtless more cor- 
rect, émeid} 5& mAelous éyévovro 
Hdn Kat exdOioev. 

1 Such lectures must be meant 
when ARISTOX. (Harm. elem. p. 
30) says that Aristotle in his 
teaching indicated the objects 
and method of his inquiry before 
giving the development of indi- 
vidual points. It is, as will be 
seen, probable as to many of the 
Aristotelian writings that they 
were either made up from notes 
of lectures, or intended as pre- 
paratory notes for lectures; and 
at the end of the Topica Aristotle 
directly addresses his audience 
(Soph. Hl. 34 fin.). 

2 This appears partly from 
the nature of the case, since 
Aristotle had among his hearers 
ripe and notable men like Theo- 
phrastus; partly from the fact 
that at least in earlier years he 
used the form of dialogue even 
in his writings; partly from the 
fashion of peripatetic teaching, 
which supposes conversation : ef. 


It is this, and not 


DioG. iv. 10, speaking of Polemo : 
GAAG phy ovdE KablCwy EXeye mpds 
Tas béceis, pac, mepimaray dé ére- 
xelpex. The continuous lecture 
on a definite theme is expressed 
by mpds O€ow A€yewv: a More cur- 
sory treatment by émcxelpew (cf. 
following notes). 

3’ Diog. (3) is not a good 
witness, since what he appears 
to state of Aristotle’s later time 
seems to be taken from a source 
relating to the earlier period of 
contest with Isocrates (cf. p. 17, 
n.3). It is probable, how- 
ever, from Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
itself that in the oral philosophic 
teaching rhetoric was not for- 
gotten, and GHLL., wt supra, 
speaks expressly of rhetorical 
teaching in the Lyceum. 

4 DroG. 3: Kal mpds Oéory cuv- 
eyiuvace Tods wabnras dua Kad Syro- 
pik@s emack@y, the @éo1s being 
a general topic, not a particular 
question (cf. Cic. Top. 21, 79, 
Ep. ad Att. ix. 4; QUINTIL. iii. 
5. 5. x. 5,11; and FREI, Quest. 
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any popular lectures addressed to large audiences, that 
is referred to in the story that he received in the morn- 
ing a smal] and select circle only and in the afternoon 
everyone freely.1 At the same time we must also 
think of the Aristotelian school as a society of friends 
having on many sides a common life. For friendship its 
founder, bred in the intimacy of Plato, always showed 
by word and act a tender and beautiful enthusiasm ; and 
we hear accordingly that, following the fashion of the 
Academy, he was wont to gather his scholars about 
him at common meals and that he introduced a plan of 
definite regulations for these meetings and for the whole 
of their common life.? 

It is said that the aid and appliances which Aristotle 
needed for his far-reaching labours were provided for 
him by the favour of the two Macedonian rulers, and 
especially by the princely generosity of Alexander.’ 


Prot. 150). Cie. Orat. 14, 46: 
In hac Ar. adolescentes, non ad 
philosophorum morem tenwiter 
disserendi, sed ad copiam rheto- 
rum in utramque partem, ut 
ornatius et uberius dict posset, 
exercuit. Neither says whether 
the earlier or the later school of 
rhetoric ismeant: probably both; 
cf. GELL. ibid. eEwrepixd dice- 
bantur, que ad rhetoricas medi- 
tationes facultatemque argutia- 
rum civiliumgue rerum notitiam 
conducebant .. . illas vero exoteri- 
cas auditiones exercitiumgue di- 
cendi. 

1 Of. p. 27, n. 3, and GELL. 
ibid. 

2 ATHEN. G. 3, v. 186 b, cf. 
186 e) says he wrote for their 
common meals véuot cupmorikol, 


which may refer, however, to the 
work mentioned p. 99, n. l,infra; 
and Diog. (4) preserves a hint of 
his arrangement for the internal 
government of the school by offi- 
cers changing every ten days. Cf. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 839, n. 1. 

3 According to AULIAN (V. HZ. 
iv. 19), Philip gave him ample 
means to pursue his investiga- 
tions, mAovroy avevden, especially 
in Natural History ; ATHEN. (ix. 
398) speaks of Alexander de- 
voting 800 talents to that work; 
and PLIN. (H. Wat. viii. 16, 44) 
says Alex. placed under his 
orders all the hunters, fishers, 
and fowlers of the kingdom, and 
all overseers of the royal forests, 
ponds, and live stock, numbering 
many thousands. Pliny’s story, 
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However exaggerated the stories of the ancient writers 
on this subject may seem to be, and however wealthy 
we may fairly suppose Aristotle himself to have been by 
inheritance,! it is yet clear that the vast scope of his 
researches forces us to infer that he possessed advantages 
which he probably could not have commanded but for 
such kingly assistance. The deep and wide acquaintance 
with the writings of his people which his own works? 
disclose to us could hardly be possible without the 
possession of books; and on this head we are expressly 
told that he was the first who accumulated a great 
library. Such works, again, as the Politeiat and the 
collection of foreign laws could not be produced without 
laborious and no doubt costly investigations. | The books 
on Natural History especially and the kindred treatises 
presuppose researches such as no one could have brought 
to completion unless he had at his disposal or could set 
in action something more than the resources of a private 
individual. It was therefore a happy circumstance that 
the man whose grasp of mind and rare powers of ob- 
however, is disproved (v. BRAN- 


DIS, p. 117 sq., and HUMBOLDT, 
Kosm. ii. 191, 427) by the fact 


studies, implies that he was not 


hampered by poverty. As to the 
worthlessness of the tales of 


that with a few exceptions, such 
as elephants, Aristotle shows no 
knowledge of things which would 
be discovered in Alexander’s ex- 
pedition, 

1 His will proves nothing as 
to his earlier years, but apart 
from the calumnies of his oppo- 
nents, as to his pride and love 
of display, all we know of his 
way of life, his choice of resi- 
dence, his marriage, and the 
means necessary for his extensive 


Epicurus and Timeeus, cf. p. 9, 
n. 1 and 3. 

* Besides the extant works, 
we know of others concerning 
Rhetoric, Poetry, and the History 
of Philosophy. > 

5 STRABO, xii. 1, 54, p. 608: 
wpOros ay touey ovvayayoy BiBrla 
Kal diddtas Tods ev Aiyiarw Baot- 
A€as BiBALoOhKHS grivragiy, Of 
ATHEN.i.3,a. GHLL. (iii. 17, 3) 
says Aristotle paid three Attic ta- 
lents for the works of Speusippus. 
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servation marked him as the ablest founder of empirical 
science and of systematic learning, should have been so 
favoured by fortune that the needful equipment for his 
great calling was not denied him. _| 

In the last years of Aristotle’s life the good relations 
between him and his great pupil were disturbed.! - The 
philosopher may well have taken offence at many of the 
things which Alexander did in the intoxication of suc- 
cess, at many measures which he found nevessary for 
the consolidation of his conquests, but which were re- 
pugnant to the Hellenic traditions and to the self-respect 
of independent Greeks, and at the harsh and passionate 
excess into which the young conqueror was betrayed 
when he was surrounded by flatterers, embittered by 
personal opposition and made suspicious by treachery.” 
There would be no lack of tale-bearers to carry gossip 
true and false to the king, for the learned and philosophic 
members of his Court were plotting in their personal 
jealousies* to oust each other, and even the courtiers and 
generals doubtless sought to use the scientific proclivities 
of the prince as points in the game of their ambitions. 
As the king’s relations with Antipater grew more un- 
friendly, it seems he was prejudiced against Aristotle? 
also, because of the close relations between the philo- 
sopher and the general.’ But the severest blow to the 

VCE p. 28; 0. 1, supra. The 3 For examples v. Phu. Alea, 
exchange of letters which is c. 52, 58, ARRIAN, iv. 9-11. 
cited as a proof of their friend- * Cf. PLuv. ibid. 74 (though 
ship is unreliable, because we do that is after the death of Calli- 
not know how much is genuine sthenes); as to Antipater, cf. 

2 Plutarch (cf. p. 23, n.2, PLUT. Alex. 39, 49; ARRIAN, vii. 
supra) says Aristotle was dis- 12; Curr. x. 31; Dropor. xvii 
satisfied with Alexander’s whole 118. 


political idea of the fusion of ° This friendship is proved 
the Greeks and Orientals, from the fact that Antipater’s 
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king’s attachment to his tutor came through the action 
of Callisthenes.! The stiff-necked opposition of that 
philosopher to the new Oriental fashions of the Court ; 
the bitter and reckless tone of his diatribes against 
them; the pointed way in which he vaunted his inde- 
pendence and drew upon himself the eyes of all the 
malcontents of the army ; the importance he assumed to 
himself as Alexander’s historian, and the arrogant airs 
he gave himself accordingly, had long caused the king 
to look on him with anger and mistrust. This made it 
the easier for his enemies to persuade the king of his 
complicity in the conspiracy of the nobles which had 
placed Alexander’s life in the gravest danger, and 
Callisthenes lost his life ? with the conspirators, though 
he was doubtless innocent of their treacherous design. 
In the heat of his anger the king’s suspicions turned 
against Aristotle? also, for he had brought up Calli- 


son, Cassander, was a pupil of 
Aristotle (PLuT. Alew. 74), by the 
letters of Aristotle to Antipater 
(Aristocl. apud Kus. Pr. Hv. xv. 
2,9; Droge. 27; DmmeEtrR. Loe. 
225; Aluran, V. HW. xiv. 1), and 
especially by the fact that Anti- 
pater is named as chief executor 
in Aristotle’s will, apud Droa. 11. 
The false story of his complicity 
in Alexander’s death is based 
on this circumstance (%. én- 
tr). 

1 As to Callisthenes, see 
PLuT. Alew. 53-55; Sto. rep. 20, 
6. p. 1048, Qu. conv. 1.6. p. 623; 
ARRIAN, iv. 10-14; Curr. viii. 
18 sq.; CHARES apud ATHEN, x. 
434 d; THEOPHRAST. ap. CIC. 
Tuse. iii. 10, 21; SpnncA, Nat. 


Qu. vi. 23, 2; and of modern 
writers, STAHR, Avist. i. 121 sq. ; 
DROYSEN, Gesch. Alex. ii. 88 
sq.; GROTE, Hist. of Greece, xii. 
290 sq., ete. 

2 It is highly improbable he 
was an accomplice, though we 
cannot say how far he was to 
blame for exciting by reckless 
talk his younger friends. 

$ Alex. writes to Antipater 
(PuLur, Alew. 55): of wey maides 
bd TOY Makeddywr kateredoOnoay’ 
tov d€ copiorhy [Callisth.] eye 
KoAdow rat Tods exmeubayras adroy 
kal Tovs vmodexouevous Tals méAEct 
Tovs euol émiBovdAevoytas. Accord- 
ing to Chares (ap. PLU. ébid.), 
he had at first intended to try 
Callisthenes in Aristotle’s pres- 
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sthenes as a kinsman and had afterwards recommended 
him to the King,! though, no doubt, he also warned the 
reckless young man against imprudence.? The suspicion 
however led to nothing worse than a notable coolness 
in his relations with Alexander.’ A story to the effect 
that Aristotle was concerned with Antipater in the 
alleged poisoning of Alexander was connected with the 
death of Callisthenes,* but the completely groundless 
nature of the charge has long ago been proved.’ So far 
indeed was Aristotle from having any cause to desire 
his princely pupil’s death that that event in reality 


brought serious dangers upon himself. 


ence. The statement of Dio. 
Chrys. (Or. 64, p. 338) that AJex- 
ander meant to kill Aristotle and 
Antipater is merely a rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

1 Pur. ibid.; ARRIAN, iv. 10, 
1; Diog. 4; SUID. KaAArod. 

2 Diog. tbid.; VALER. MAX. 
vii. 2; PuuT. Alem. 54. 

3 Plutarch says this expressly 
(cf. p. 23, n. 1, supra), and the 
story in Diog. 10, that Alexander, 
to mortify his teacher, took 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus and 
Xenocrates into favour, would 
not prove the contrary even if it 
were more credible; but it is 
unworthy of both Alexander and 
Aristotle. Plutarch, idid., on the 
contrary, sees in the king’s kind- 
ness to Xenocrates, a consequence 
of Aristotle’s teaching. Philop- 
onus (apud ARIST. Meteorol. ed. 
Tdeler, i. 142) cites a reputed 
letter of Alexander to Aristotle 
from India, which proves nothing. 

4 The earliest witness to this 
story is a certain Hagnothemis 
(apud PLUT. Alex. 77) who is said 
to have heard it from King Anti- 
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gonus I. Arrian (vii. 27) and 
Pliny (4. Nat. xxx. 16) mention 
it, but, like Plutarch, treat it 
as an invention. Xiphilinus 
(ixxvii. 7, p. 1293) says the Em- 
peror Caracalla deprived the 
Peripatetics in Alexandria of 
their privileges on account of 
the alleged guilt of Aristotle. 

5 The disproof of the charge (cf. 
STAHR, Av. i. 136 sq. and Droy- 
SEN, Gesch. d. Hellen. i. 705 sq,) 
rests, apart from its moral im- 
possibility, on these grounds: 
(a) Plut. ibid. shows expressly 
that the suspicion of poisoning 
first arose six years after Alex- 
ander’s death, whenit afforded the 
passionate Olympias a welcome 
pretext to slake her hatred 
against Antipater’s family, and 
to excite public opinion against 
Cassander who was said to have 
administered the poison; (0d) 
equal suspicion attaches to the 
testimony of Antigonus, which 
must belong to the time when he 
was at enmity with Cassander, 
though we do not know whether 
he made any charge against 


D 
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For the unexpected news of the sudden death of 
the dreaded conqueror called out in Athens a wild 
excitement against the Macedonian rule, which, as 
soon as the news was fully confirmed, broke into 
open war. Athens put herself at the head of all who 
were willing to fight for the freedom of Greece, and 
before the Macedonian regent Antipater was fully pre- 
pared, he found himself beset by superior forces, which 
he only succeeded in mastering after a long and risky 
struggle in the Lamian War.' From the first this 
movement threatened, as was to be expected, the pro- 


minent members of the Macedonian party. Aristotle 


Aristotle; (¢c) it is significant 
that the bitterest opponents of 
Aristotle, to whom no calumny 
is amiss, such as Hpicurus, Ti- 
meus, Demochares, Lyco, etc., 
know nothing of the charge; 
(d) almost all who speak of 
Alexander’s poisoning preserve the 
story (which was clearly connected 
with the first publication ot the 
rumourand was well fitted to catch 
the popular fancy) thatit was ac- 
complished by water from the 
Nonacrian spring—i.e. the Styx— 
a proof that we are not dealing 
with history; (¢) the accounts 
Arrian and Plutarch, give us 
from the court chronicles as to 
the course of Alexander’s illness 
do not in any way suggest poison ; 
(/) if Aristotle’s motive was the 
fate of Callisthenes, that could 
hardly have caused in him a 
hatred that would lead six years 
later to murder, nor could he, 
after so long a time, have had 
any fear as to his own safety; 
(g) it is probable that Aristotle’s 
own adopted son was in Alex- 


ander’s service, and intrusted 
with important missions (cf. p. 5, 
n. 7, supra); (h) finally, the 
rumour of Alexander’s poisoning 
is refuted by the movement of 
events afterwards. Alexander’s 
death was the signal for an out- 
break in Greece, which in the 
Lamian war brought Antipater 
himself to great straits. Any- 
one acquainted with the politics 
of the day would clearly foresee 
such a result. If Antipater were 
not as much taken by surprise as 
everyone else was by the king’s 
death, he would have made pre- 
parations either to stem or to 
head the rising. If he had been 
known as the author of that 
which the Greeks acclaimed as 
the beginning of freedom, they 
would not have begun their revolt 
by attacking him; and if any part 
in it had been attributed to 
Aristotle, he would not have had 
to fly from Athens. 

1 For details, see Droysun, 
Gesch, d. Hellen. i. 59 sq. 


ise 
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may not have played a political réle;! but, in any case, 
his relation as tutor to Alexander and his friendship 
with Antipater were so well known, his own name was 
so famous, and his personal enemies, no doubt, so many, 
that he could not escape attack. The charge brought 
against him of offences against the established religion 
—in itself baseless enough—must have been simply 
a pretext for wreaking political and personal ven- 


geance.” 
the rising storm.’ 


1 According to Aristocl. ap. 
Hus. Pr. Hv. xv. 2,3, Demochares 
(doubtless Demosthenes’ nephew, 
de quo of. Cic. Brut. 83, 286: De 
Orat. ii. 23,95; SENECA, De Iva, 
iii. 23, 2; PuuT. Demosth. 30; 
Vit. X Orat. viii. 53, p. 847, and 
SuUIDAS) had alleged that letters 
of Aristotle’s had been found 
which were hostile tu Athens; 
that he had betrayed Stagira to 
the Macedonians, and that after 
the destruction of Olynthus he 
had betrayed to Philip the richest 
civizens of that city. As the last 
two. are impossible, the first is 
probably untrue, as Aristocles 
himself recognised. 

2 The charge was brought by 
Demophilus on the instigation 
of the Hierophant Eurymedon, 
related to the deification of 
Hermias, and alleged as proofs 
the poem noticed (p. 20, n. 3), 
and the alleged sacrifice (p. 20, 
n. 1): cf. ATHEN. xv. 696 a, 697 a; 
Diog.5; ANON. MENAG., SUIDAS, 
and Hesycou. Origen (c¢. Cels. 
i. 65) suggests, out of his own 
fancy, tid ddypara ris pirocoptas 
avtrod & évdusoay elvor GoeBH ot 
*AOnvaio. The weakness of the 
charge proves that it was only 


But Aristotle found it best to retire before 
He escaped to Chalcis in Eu- 


a blind, although perhaps the 
Hierophant may have hated 
the philosopher’s liberalism. An 
honest charge of atheism in the 
Athens of that day was hardly 
possible, although the mass of 
the people could still be moved 
by it. Grote (18 sq.) shows how 
in this connection the Athenians 
would be impressed by the story 
that Aristotle had given heroic 
honours to an eunuch who was 
first a slave and then a tyrant. 
Grote also notices (p. 14) how 
mortifying the mission of Aris- 
totle’sadoptedson was for Hellenic 
pride (wv. p. 5,n. 7). The further 
suggestion of Grote (p. 37. cf. 
GRANT, p. 24) that the enmity of 
the school of Isocrates had to do 
with the prosecution of Aristotle 
may be true, but the fact that 
Demophilus was a son of Ephorus, 
and that the latter, and perhaps 
both, belonged to that school is 
not sufficient proof. We have 
still less ground to accuse the 
Academic school of having any 
share in it. 

’ His remarks that ‘he would 
not give the Athenians a second 
chance of sinning against philo- 
sophy,’ and that ‘ Athens was the 

D2 
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boea,t where he had a country house, to which he had 
sometimes retired before,? and his enemies could only 


inflict on him unimportant insults.* 


To Theophrastus * 


he gave over his teaching work at the Lyceum, as a 


substitute during his absence. 


place spoken of by Homer where 
dyxyn ex? oyXYN YupdoKEl, TKOV 
3’ éml ove, in allusion to the 
sycophants, are quoted by DIoG. 9; 
ZBLIAN, iii.36; ORIGEN, ut supra; 
EustaTH. in Odyss. H 120, 
p. 1573; Ammon. p.48; V. Mare. 
8; Ammon. Latin. 17, the last 
mentioned placing them in a 
letter to Antipater. FAVORINUS, 
apud DroG@. 9, says the Homeric 
lineoccurredina written Apologia, 
which is known also to the Anon. 
Menag. and to ATHEN, xv. 697 a, 
both of whom doubt its genuine- 
ness. One does not see why 
Aristotle, once in safety, should 
write a useless defence. It wasno 
doubt a rhetorical exercise in imi- 
tation of the Socratic Apologia (cf. 
the fragment given by Athenzus 
with PLAT. Apol. 26 D sq.). 

1 Apollodor. apud D1oG. 10 is 
made to say that this was in 
Ol. 114, 3, @.e. in the latter half 
of 322 B.c. This is improb- 
able, for Strabo (x. 1, 11) and 
Heraclides wp. Diog. x. 1 speak 
as if he lived a considerable time 
in Chalcis ; and besides it is more 
likely that the attack on Aristotle 
happened in the first uprising 
against the Macedonian party 
than that it was begun after 
Antipater’s decisive victories in 
Thessaly, and that Aristotle fled 
in good time instead of waiting 
through the whole of the Lamian 
war. Probably, therefore, he left 
Athens late in the summer of 
323, and Apollodorus only said 


But it was not given 


what we find in Dronys. “Zp. 
ad Amm. i. 5, that Aristotle 
died in Ol. 114, 3, having fled to 
Chalcis. It is not possible to 
assume (with STAHR, i. 147) an 
earlier emigration of Aristotle to 
Chalcis, on the authority of the 
statement of Heraclides that 
Aristotle was living in Chalcis 
when Epicurus came to Athens, 
TtedXevTjoavtos 5 "AAcEdvSpov .. . 
meredOety [’Emlkovpoyv| eis Kodo- 
gave. For Aristotle’s flight was 
due only to the danger that 
threatened him at Athens, which 
arose only on Alexander’s un- 
expected death; and he cannot 
therefore have gone to Chalcis 
before the news reached Athens, 
in the middle of 323. Either 
Heraclides or Diogenes must be 
inexact. The Pseudo-Ammonius 
(ef. p. 25, n. 5 swpra) and David 
(Schol. in Ar. 26 b. 26) assign im- 
possible dates. 

* Cf. Srrapo, x. 1, 11, p. 
448. 

3 In a fragment of a letter to 
Antipater probably of this time 
(ap. ABLIAN, V. H. xiv. 1, cf. p. 
44, n. 4 infra) Aristotle makes 
mention téy ey AcApois Wndio- 
Oévrav mor kal dy adripnuar voy, 
What this was—whether a monu- 
ment, proédria, or other honorary 
privilege—we do not know. Ifit 
was given him by Athens, it may 
be connected with the services 
noticed p. 24, n. 3, supra. 

* Diog. v. 86 and following 
lines, SUID. s. 0, Geogp, 


—— 
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retirement long. In the 


following year, that is, in the summer of 322 B.c., he 
succumbed to a disease from which he had long suffered.? 


So it chanced that of his two 


great contempora- 


ries he survived Alexander by less than a year, and 
predeceased Demosthenes only by a short interval. His 


body is said to have been taken to Stagira.® 


His last 


will is preserved to us,* and it is a monument of his 


1 Apollod. ap. Diog. 10, V. 
Mare. 3, Ammon. Latin. 12, 
and Dion. Zp. ad Amm.i.5, give 
Ol. 114, 3 as the year. It was 
about the time of Demosthenes’ 
death (APOLLOD. ibid.), but a 
little earlier (GELL. WV. A. xvii. 
21, 35). As that date is given 
by PuLut. (Dem. 30) as the 16th 
of Pyanepsion Ol. 114, 3 = Oct. 14, 
322, Aristotle must have died be- 
tween July and Sept. of that year. 

2 That he died by illness is 
stated by Apollod. and Dionys. 
ut supra; cf. GELL. xiii. 5, 1. 
Censorin. (Ji. Wat. 14, 16) adds: 
hune ferunt natwralem stomacht 
infirmitatem erebrasque morbidi 
corporis offensiones adeo virtute 
animi diu sustentasse, ut magis 
mirum sit ad annos sexaginta tres 
eum vitam protulisse, quam ultra 
non pertulisse. The statement 
of Kumelus ap. DioG. 6 (de quo 
w. p. 2,m 2, p. 6, n. 3 supra) fol- 
lowed by the Anon. Menag. and 
Suidas, that he poisoned himself 
with hemlock, or (as Hesych. has 
it) that he was condemned to 
drink hemlock, is probably a con- 
fusion with the death of Demo- 
sthenes or of Socrates. It cannot 
be historic, because the best 
evidence is against it, because it 
is contrary to Aristotle’s own 
principles (Zth. NV. ii. 11, 1116a, 


12, v. 15 init., ix. 4, 1166 b, 11), 
and because it does not fit the 
circumstances, for in Euboea he 
wasinno danger. The tale (found 
only in ANLIAS CRETENSIS, p. 
507 D) that he threw himself into 
the Euripus because he could not 
discover the causes of his visions, 
and the variant of the same in 
JUSTIN. cohort. 36, GREG. NAZ. 
Or. iv. 112, or PRocoP. De Bello 
Goth. iv. 579, that his fruitless 
meditations on a vision wore him 
out with worry and fatigue, need 
no refutation, though Bayle (art. 
Aristotle, n.Z) thinks the latter a 
fitting end; cf. STAHR, i. 155. 

3 Related only by V. Mare. 
4 and Ammon. Latin. 13, and 
with the addition that an altar 
was built on his grave and the 
council meetings held there ; and 
that a festival (ApiororéA cia) was 
instituted and a month named 
after him. The evidence is not 
good ; but as he was not only the 
most illustrious citizen but also 
the re-founder of Stagira (cf. Dio. 
Or. 47, 224, who says that Aristotle 
alone had the fortune to be tijs 
marpld5os oikiorys) the story is not 
wholly improbable. 

* Apud Ditog. 11 sq; pro- 
bably (cf. v. 64) taken, like the 
wills of Theophrastus, Strato, 
and Lyco, from Aristo, a noted 
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faithful attachment and careful provision for all who 


were connected with him, including his slaves. 


Peripatetic circ. 200-250 (lege 
*Aplatwy 6 Ketos), who will be 
mentioned in his place. Herm- 
<ippus (circ. 200-220) cited the 
same record (v. ATHEN. Nill. 
589 c.), which according to V. 
Mare. 8, and Ammon. Latin. 17 
was also quoted by Andronicus 
and Ptolemeeus for the catalogues 
of Aristotle’s writings, de q. infra. 
V. Mare. says Aristotle left a 
diabheyn ...  péperat mapa te ’Ay- 
Spovikw Kal TroAcualy werd [Tar] 
md wy] TOY advrod cvyypayudTov 
(Ammon. Latin. ‘cum volumi- 
nibus suorum tractatuum ;’ cf. 
Heitz, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 34). 
The external evidence for the 
will is therefore good ; the more 
because it is likely that the wills 
of Aristotle and his followers 
would be carefully preserved by 
the Peripatetic school (for which 
those of Theoph., Strato, and 
Lyco were a kind of foundation 
charter), and because Aristo was 
himself the immediate successor 
of Lyco. The document has also 
all internal signs of genuineness, 
and the objections which have 
been urged against it (cf. GRANT, 
26) prove little. It is objected 
that it mentions neither a house 
in Athens nor a library, both 
of which Aristotle possessed. A 
forger, however, would never 
have omitted the latter, which 
was the thing of chief interest 
for the school; but it is very pos- 
sible that Aristotle had already 
made arrangements about it, 
which did not require to be re- 
peated in the extant will, that 
being rather a set of directions 
to friends than, like the three 


Theo- 


others quoted, a regular disposi- 
tion of his whole property. Grant 
thinks it unlikely that Pythias 
was not yet marriageable or that 
Nicomachus was a lad; but this 
is not so. Why may not Ari- 
stotle’s wife Pythias, perhaps 
after the death of older children, 
have borne him a daughter ten 
years after their marriage? or 
why might Aristotle not have by 
a second wife, for whose remar- 
riage he provides, a son who 
would be a lad when his father 
was sixty-three? Besides, we 
know from other sources that the 
education of Nicomachus was 
taken over by Theophrastus. The 
naming of Antipater arouses 
in Grant a suspicion that the 
forger inserted him as a historic 
name; but it is clearly natural 
that Aristotle might appoint him 
in order to place the carrying 
out of his directions for the 
benefit of those depending on 
him under the protection of his 
powerful friend. And this is all 
that is meant when he is named 
first in the honorary position of 
erltpomos méytwy, whereas the 
carrying out of the business 
provisions of the will is left to 
Theophrastus and the other ém- 
MeAntat. Objection is taken to 
the provisions for four statues of 
animals which Aristotle is said 
to have vowed to Zeus Soter 
and Athene the Preserver, for 
Nicanor’s safety (Dioa. 16), as 
being an imitation of the Socratic 
votive offering for Asclepios 
(PLAT. Phed, 118, A). This, 
however, is far-fetched and the 
point is unimportant. Little as 
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phrastus he named as the chief of his school,! and to 
him he left the best part of his inheritance, his books.? 

Weare but poorly informed as to the personal traits of _ 
Aristotle's character. Excepting a few details as to his 
personal appearance,’ almost the only statements we 
possess are the attacks of his enemies. Most of these 
charges have already been shown to be worthless—such 
as those concerning his relations with Plato, with 
Hermias, with his two wives, and with Alexander, his 
alleged misconduct in youth, and the political turpitude 


of his later years.4 What 


Aristotle believed in vows or in 
the mythic personalities of Zeus 
and Athene, yet it is quite 
natural that he should erect a 
monument of his love for his 
adopted son in their common 
home, Stagira (to which the 
statues were to be sent), in a 
fashion which accorded with 
Greek custom. He himself in 
Hthiesiv. 5 reckons votive monu- 
ments and offerings among the 
forms in which the virtue of 
fecryadomperesa, Shows itself. 

! The pretty story as to the 
way in which he expressed his 
choice is well known (GELL. 
WV. A. xiii. 5, where ‘ Hudemus’ 
must be substituted for ‘ Mene- 
demus’). It is quite credible, 
and not unlike Aristotle. 

2 STRABO, xiii. 1, 54, p. 608; 
Puiu. Sulla, c. 26; ATHEN. i. 3, a, 
with which cf. D1oG. v. 52. 

3 Diog. 2 calls him ioxvo- 
oKerys and puixpduparos, and an 
abusive epigram in the Anthology 
(iii. 167, Jac.), which deserves no 
weight, opicpds, padaxpds, and 
mpoydorwp. We hear of a lisp in 
pronouncing R, to which the 
word tpavabs (ap. DioG. 2, ANON. 


remains of the stories told 


MENAG., Surp., PLuT. Aud. Poet. 
8,p.26,and Adulat. 9, p.53) refers. 
Pausanias (vi. 4,5) mentions a 
statue said to beof Aristotle; asto 
others, v. STAHR, i. 161 sq, and as 
tothose extant, especially the life- 
size sitting statue in the Palazzo 
Spada at Rome, vw. SCHUSTER, 
Erhalt. Portr. d. griech. Philos. 
Leipz. 1876, p. 16, where they 
are photographed. ‘The sitting 
statue has a lean face, earnest 
and thoughtful, showing the 
lines of severe mental labour, 
and with a delicate, clear-cut 
profile. It impresses us with its 
life-like truth to nature, and the 
workmanship is so excellent that 
it may well be an original work 
dating from the time of Aristotle 
or his immediate successor. 
Directions are given in Theo- 
phrastus’ will (DioG. v. 51) that 
the Moveeioy begun by him should 
be finished: émevra thy ’Aptoto- 
TéAous ecikdva TeOjvat eis Td fepdy 
Kad Ta AoTre avabhuara boa mpdoTepov 
imjpxev ev TE tepS, which pro- 
bably is to be understood of a 
statue already erected. 

4 Cf. p.8 sq.; 19, n. 4; 20, 
Te lL e2seooe ne 455) 3b 1,755 
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by his many enemies! has for the most part little 


probability.’ 


Nor do the accounts we have give us 


any right to lay to Aristotle’s charge either a self- 


seeking sort of 


little-minded greed for fame.’ 


chiefly 


charges concerns 
Macedonian rulers. 


shrewdness, 


or a jealous. and 
The first of these 
his relations with the 


The second refers to the criti- 


cisms he allows himself to make in writing of his 


cotemporaries and his forerunners. 


But it cannot be 


proved that he ever sought the favour of Philip and 


supra. Another calumny is Ter- 
tullian’s Ar. familiarem swum 
Hermiam turpiter loco excedere 
fecit (Apologet. 46), which in the 
context can only mean he betrayed 
him, a tale so senseless and wicked 
that it required a Tertullian to 
invent it. The story of Philo of 
Byblos ap. SUID. Madalp., as to 
immoral relations with the his- 
torian Palephatus of Abydos is 
equally baseless. 

1 THEMist. Orat. xxiii. 285 
talks of a otpartds dros of Ari- 
stotle’s calumniators. By him, 
Aristocl. (ap. Hus. xv. 2) and 
Diogenes (11, 16) the following 
are named: Hpicurus, Timeus, 
EBubulides, Alexinus, Cephiso- 
dorus, Lyco, Theocritus of Chios, 
Demochares, and Diczarchus, 
within a generation of Aristotle. 

2 Such as the accusations to 
be found in ARISTOCL. and D104., 
ut supra; SUID. ’Apior.; ATHEN, 
viii. 342, xiii. 566; Puin. H. WV. 
xxxv. 16, 2; AMiuian, V. HZ. iii. 
19; THEODORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. 
xii. 51, p. 173; Luotran, Dial. 
Mort. 13, 5, and Paras. 36; 
that Aristotle was a glutton,'and 
for that reason went to the 


Macedonian Court and flattered 
Alexander, and that at his death 
75 (or even 300) dishes were 
found in his house: or that 
he was immoral in relation to 
Pythias and Herpyllis, and was 
also enamoured of Theodectes of 
Phaselis: and again that he was 
so effeminate that he bathed in 
warm oil (doubtless for medical 
reasons, cf. DrioG. 16 and p. 37, 
n. 2, supra), and so miserly that 
he sold the oil afterwards: or 
that in his youth he was too 
fashionable for a philosopher 
(which, as he wasrich and brought 
up at Court, is possible): and 
that he was impudent and sneer- 
ing. If there were any facts 
underlying these stories, we may 
conclude from the character of 
the narrators that they were in 
any case trivial; and we can see 
in the passages of Lucian and 
Theodoret and his quotation from 
Atticus how Aristotle’s own state- 
ments as to wealth and pleasure 
were twisted to support these 
suspicions. 

3 Hven Stahr (i. 173 sq) pays 
too much attention to these 
charges. 
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Alexander by unworthy means,! and it was not to be 
expected that he should applaud or imitate the follies 
of a Callisthenes. To impute it to him as an offence, 
that he attached himself to the Macedonian party, is to 
apply to him an erroneous and inapplicable standard. 
By birth and training he was a Greek. But while all 
his personal ties attached him to the royal house to 
which he and his father owed so much, no one can say 
that the consideration of the general position of politics 
ought necessarily to have turned him against their 
policy. So satisfied was Plato of the untenable character 
of the existing political relations, that he had advocated 
sweeping changes. Plato’s follower could the less evade 
the same conviction, since he had a keener insight into 
men and things, and had clearly. detected the con- 
ditions on which the vitality of States and forms of 
government depends. With his practical acumen he 
could not put his trust in the Platonic ideal of a State ; 
he was forced to seek the materials for a political re- 
construction from among the political relations as they 
were and the powers already existing, At that day no 
angry with inferiors, and that he 


stood above all men, which was 
surely true of the conqueror of 


1 Stahr thinks it sounds like 
flattery when Aristotle writes to 
Alexander (Arist. Hragm. No. 
We cannot 


611, apud ALIAN, V. H. xii. 
54) 6 Ouuds nad  dpyh ov mpds 
tcovs (1. tjooovs with Rutgers, 
Rose and Heitz) adad pds 
rovs Kpeittovas ‘yiverat, ool 5é 
ovdels tcos, but if this is genuine 
Aristotle said no more than the 
truth, and he wrote, according to 
fflian, in order to appease 
Alexander’s wrathagainst certain 
persons, for which purpose he 
tells him that one cannot be 


the Persian Empire. 
tell whether the letter is genuine. 
Heitz( Verlor. Schr. d. Arist. 287) 
suggests that this fragment does 
not agree with that in Plut. 
(Tranqu. An. 13, p. 472; Arist. 
Fragm. 614, 1581, b) in which 
Aristotle is made to compare 
himself with Alexander, but the 
letter is much the more doubtful 
of the two. 
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new foundation could be found except in the Macedonian 
kingdom, for the Greek States were no longer able at 
once to maintain their independenceagainst the foreigner 
and to reform their inner life. The whole course of 
history so far had proved this so conclusively, that even 
a Phocion was forced to say, in the Lamian War, that 
unless the moral conditions of Greece were altered 
there was nothing to be expected from an armed rising 
against Macedon.! Doubtless such a conviction would 
come far less readily to an Athenian statesman than to 
a friend of the Macedonian kings, who was a citizen 
of a small city like Stagira, once destroyed by Philip, 
and then reorganised as a Macedonian town. Can 
we blame him if he accepted that view, and, with a 
just appreciation of the political situation, attached 
himself to that party which alone had a future, and 
from which alone, if from any, Greece could still find 
salvation from the dissension and decay within, and the 
loss of power to face the enemy without? Can we 
condemn him if he felt that the old independence of 
the Greek cities must come to an end, when its basis 
in the civic virtue of their citizens was gone? Can we 
object if he believed that in his pupil Alexander was 
fulfilled the condition under which he held that 
monarchy was natural and just >—where one man stands 
out so clearly beyond all others in efficiency as to make 
their equality with him impossible? Can we complain 
if he preferred to see the hegemony of Hellas rather in 
the hands of such a man than in those of the ‘ great 
king’ of Persia, for whose favour the Greek cities had 


1 PLuT. Phoc. 23. 2 Polit. iii. 13 fin. 
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been bidding against each other ever since the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and hoped that he would give the 
Hellenes the only thing they lacked to become the 
rulers of the world—a political unity ?! 

As for the charge of jealousy of others’ fame, it is 
true that his philosophical polemics are often cutting and 
sometimes unfair. But they never take on any personal 
colour, and it would be impossible to prove that they ever 
rest on any other motive than the desire to make his point 
as sharply, and establish it as completely as possible. 
If he does sometimes give us the impression of insisting 
on his own discoveries, we ought to set off against this 
the conscientiousness with which he seeks out every 
seed of truth, even the remotest, in the work of his 
predecessors ; and remembering this, we shall find that 
all that remains is but a very intelligible and very 
pardonable self-appreciation. 

Still less—to pass over minor matters *—need we 
attach any importance to the allegation that Aristotle 
hoped soon to see philosophy completed.* If he did, it 
‘would have been only the same self-deception of which 
many other thinkers have been guilty, including some 

who have not been, as he was, the teachers of mankind 


PeLouta vile, Lozi, 29; 
reckoning the merits of the 
Greek race: Sidmep eAcvbepdy Te 
diated? Kal BéATioTa ToALTEVvdpueE- 
yov Kal Suvdwevoy upxew mayTwv 
uias TvyXdvoy ToALTelas. 

2 Like the tale told by Valer. 
Max. viii. 14, 3, as a proof of 
Aristotle’s sitis im capessenda 
laude, which is plainly an idle 
invention based on a misunder- 


standing of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
c. 1 fin. (cf. Rhet. ii. 9,1410 b, 2). 

3 Circ. Tusc. iii. 28, 69 : Aristo- 
teles veteres philosophos accusans 
qui existimavissent philosophiam 
suis ingeniis esse perfectam, ait 
cos wut stultissimos aut gloriosissi- 
mos fuisse: sed se videre, quod 
paucis annis magna accessio facta 
esset, brevi tempore philosophiam 
plane absolutam fore. 
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for tens of centuries. In fact, the remark seems to 
have occurred in an early work of Aristotle’s,! and to 
have related not to his own system but to Plato’s, 
which professed to open out a prospect of an early com- 
pletion of all science.? 

So far as Aristotle's philosophical writings, the 
scanty fragments of his letters, the provisions of his 
will, and our incomplete accounts of his life afford 
us any picture of his personality, we cannot but 
honour him. Nobility of principles, a just moral 
sense, a keen judgment, a susceptibility to all beauty, 
a warm and lively feeling for family life and friendship, 
gratitude towards benefactors, affection for relatives, 
benevolence to slaves and those in need,’ a loyal love for 
his wife, and a lofty conception of marriage far tran- 
scending the traditional theories of Greece—such are 
the traits that we can see. They all carry us back to 
that faculty of moral tact to which in his Ethics he 
reduced all virtue, backed as it was in him by a wide 
knowledge of men and by deep reflection. We are 
bound to suppose that the ‘principles he asserts in his 
Kthics were the guides of his own life, the recoil from 
all manner of one-sidedness and excess, and the orderly 


‘In the dialogue Mep) guiAo- 
coplas, to which it is rightly 
referred by Rose (Ar. 7’. No. 1) 
and Heitz (Ax. Fr. p. 33). 

2 As Bywater (Jowrn. of 
Philol. vii. 69) also says. In 
Aristotle’s extant works he often 
refers to the need of further 
investigation. 

’ As to the former, cf. his 
will, which provides inter alia 
that none of those who had 


personally served him should be 
sold, and that several should be 
freed and even started in life. 
As to the latter, cf. his saying, 
ap. DI0G. 17, ob tov Tpdaov, GAAS 
Tov &vOpwroy HAenoa. 

* Cf. his expressions in the 
Letter to Antipater, ap. AXLIAN, 
V. H. xiv. 1 and ap. Droa. 18. 
In the former fragment he says 
as to the withdrawal of former 
honours (de q. v. p. 36, n. 3, 
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appreciation of things which despises nothing that has 
its roots in human nature, but attributes an absolute 
value only to the spiritual and moral factors of life. 
And if his character, so far as we know it, and in spite 
of any little weaknesses which may have attached to 
it, seems ‘to us lofty and honourable, still more are 
his powers and_ intellectual achievements altogether 
astounding. Never have so great a wealth of know- 
ledge, so careful powers of observation, and so untiring 
a zeal for acquisition, been found in combination with 
such keenness and power of scientific thinking, with a 
philosophic insight so capable of piercing into the 
essence of things, with a width of view so fully capable 
of at once seeing the unity and coherence of all know- 
ledge, and embracing and subordinating all its branches. 

In poetic swing, in richness of fancy, in the insight of 
genius, he cannot compete with Plato. His powers lay 
wholly on the side of knowledge, not of art.!| That 
fascinating witchery of speech with which Plato holds 
us is hardly ever to be found in the extant works of the 
Stagirite, though many of those that are lost are praised, 
doubtless with justice, for their literary grace.? But 
he outstrips his master in all those qualities which 
mark the full manhood of science—in width and solidity 


17 sq) and the fragments of 


Supra) oUTws Exw, wS putjTE [LoL 
letters (ap. DEMETR. 29, 233) 


opddpa wérew trép avT@y wHTE moe 
undey mercy; in the latter, as to 
one who had reviled him behind 
his back: drdyra weal waoriyovTw. 

1 The few poetic attempts we 
have show no great gift. On the 
other hand his wit was noted 
(DemETR. De LHloc. 128), and 
the apophthegms (ap. Di0oG. 


give proof of it. That it went 
with a tendency to banter and 
sauciness of speech (d&apos orw- 
pvala), as Ailian (V. H. iii. 19) 
tells us of him in his youth, is 
possible, though not proved by 
the existing testimony. 
2 De quo infra. 
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of research, in purity of scientific method, in ripeness 
of judgment, in wary discrimination, in his compact 
brevity and inimitable keenness of statement, and in 
the definite use and comprehensive development of a 
scientific terminology. He cannot inspire us, lay hold 
of our hearts, weld in one the scientific and the moral 
energies, at all in the same way as Plato does. His 
work is drier, more professional, more closely confined 
to the field of cognition than Plato’s had been. But 
within these lines he has, so far as one man might, 
achieved success. For thousands of years he showed 
philosophy her way. For the Greeks he inaugurated 
the age of learning. In every field of knowiedge then 
open to him he enriched the sciences by original in- 
vestigations, and advanced them by new conceptions. 
Even if we put at their highest possible measure the 
help he derived from his forerunners, and the assistance 
he obtained from scholars and friends, and perhaps also 
from trained slaves,! the range of his achievements 
still runs so far beyond the common standard, that we 
can scarcely understand how one man in a short life 
could accomplish it all, especially since we know that 
his restless soul had to wring from a weakly body the 
needful vitality for this gigantic work.? Aristotle has 
fulfilled his historic vocation and solved the philosophic 
task it set him, as scarce any other ever did. Of what 
he was as a man we know unhappily too little, but we 


_| Callisthenes of Babylon is the story is suspicious because of 
said to have sent him informa- the addition that these observa- 
tion of astronomical observations tions went back 31,000 years. 
there (StmpLt. De Celo, Schol. * Cf. p. 87, n. 2, and Drog. v 
503, a, 26, following Porph.), but 16. ant 
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have no reason to believe the attacks of his foes, or 
to refuse to accord to him that favourable judgment 
which his own Hthics with many subsidiary indications 
must demand. 
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CHAPTER II 


ARISTOTLE’S WRITINGS 
A.—Consideration of the particular works servatim 


THE literary activity of Aristotle startles us at the outset 
both by its extent and its manysidedness. The works 
which we have under his name extend over all 
branches of philosophy, and they exhibit a vast 
wealth of wide observation and historical learning. Yet 
to these extant works the ancient catalogues add a great 
number of others, of which only the titles or slight frag- 
ments now remain. ‘Two of these catalogues we have : 
the first in two recensions, that by Diogenes (V. 21 sqq.), 
and that called the ‘Anonymus Menagii’: the other 
in certain Arabic texts.! The first list contains, in 
Diogenes, 146 titles, most ? of which the ‘ Anonymus’ 
has preserved, leaving out‘ a few ° and adding seven or 
eight new ones. An appendix adds forty-seven titles— 
many of which,® however, are only repetitions or variants 
of those already entered—and ten Pseudepigrapha. 


‘See both in the Arist. 48) he was Hesychius of Miletus, 


Fragm. of Rose and Heitz (Ar. 
Opp. Vv. 1463, Berlin ed., iv. b, 
1 sq., Paris ed.) 

2 According to the earlier 
text 111, but as completed by 
Rose from an Ambrosian MS. 132. 

8 According to Rose’s pro- 
bable conjecture (Ar, Libr. Ord. 


who lived about 500. 

* As to the possible grounds 
of this omission cf. Hur'rz, 
Verlor. Schr. Arist. p.15. 

> 14by onetext, 27 by the other, 

6 If our count is right there 
are 9, 7.¢. Nos. 147, 151, 154, 155, 
167, 171, 172, 174, 182, repeating 
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Both the sources agree in putting the total number of 
books at nearly 400.! The author of the first catalogue 
cannot be (as Rose imagines”) identified with Andro- 
nicus of Rhodes, the well-known editor and arranger of 
Aristotle’s works, though it is not to be doubted that 
that Peripatetic did compile a catalogue of Aristotle’s 
writings. For even if we could set aside the fact that 
Andronicus is said to have given the total number at 
1,000 books,® and the circumstance that the extant 
index includes °the Iepi épwnvetas, which he rejected,’ 
it remains clear that we should look to find in Andro- 
nicus’s edition those writings above all that are in- 
cluded in our extant Corpus Aristotelicum, which is 
derived, speaking broadly, from his own. ‘This is far 
from being true of the extant catalogues, for many 
important parts of the extant Corpus are either alto- 
gether absent or at least are not to be traced under 


prosslQG.e7,, Lil.) Ol 98> 16, 18, 
39 and 11 of the main list. 

1 Dioa@. 34, and the ANON. 
MENAG. at the beginning of his 
list. The titlesin Diog. (reckoning 
the Letters as one book for each 
correspondent named and the 
TloArrefai as a single book) give 
875 books; those in the Anon. as 
completed by Rose, 391. 

2 Arist. Pseudepig. 8 sq. 

2 Of ZEUUER, (Ph. d. Gr. Pt. 
lil. a, 549, 3 (2nd edition). 

+ This is clear from the above- 
mentioned passage of Plut. 
(Sulla, 26) from the V. Marc. 8 
(cf. p. 37, n. 4, supra) and David, 
Schol. in Ar. 24,a,19. It is not 
credible that Andronicus merely 
adopted the catalogue of Her- 
mippus (v. HEItTz, Ar. Fr. 12) 


VOL. I, 


which did not at all correspond 
with his own work. A similar 
catalogue of the writings of 
Theophrastus is ascribed to him 
by the Scholia at the end of his 
Metaphysics and at the beginning 
of the seventh book of the Hist. of 
Plants. 

5 DAvID, Schol. in Ar. 24, a, 
1g), 

6 This is the more remarkable 
because we gather from D1oG. 34 
that the catalogue was to include 
only works recognised as ge- 
nuine. Bernays (Dial.d. Ar. 134) 
therefore supposes that the 
book was inserted in the cata- 
logue of Andronicus by a later 
hand. 

7 ALEX. in Anal. Pri. 52. 
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their later names and in their later form.! 
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The con- 


verse theory ? that the list in Diogenes was meant to 
contain only those writings which were left out of 
Andronicus’s collection of the didactic works, is nega- 
tived by the fact that the list contains many important 
sections of the Corpus, and that it distinctly claims to 


be a complete review of the philosopher’s works. 


For 


similar reasons it is equally impossible that it can owe 
its origin to Nicolaus of Damascus,‘ or any other to 


1 Of the books contained in 
our Corpus <Aristotelicum Dio- 
genes’ list mentions only the 
following: Nos. 141, The Cate- 
gories; 142, TI. épunvelas; 49, 
Tlpotépwy avadutik@v ; 50, “Avaa. 
borépwy ; 102, TI. ¢gwv, 9 books 
(meaning no doubt the /istory of 
Animals, the spurious tenth book 
of which is afterwards, No. 107, 
called ‘Yrtp tod ph yevvadv); 123, 
Mnxavinay a! ; 75, WoArrinis acpod- 
cews 8 books; 23, Oixovomirds a’ ; 
78, Téxyns pntopixjs a B’; 119, 
Momrucdy a’: and probably also 
the Vopies, under two ditferent 
names, ¢f. infra. Also Nos. 90, 
Tl. picews a’ B’ x’, and 45 (115), 
Tl. «wioews a (which are 
probably parts of the Physics) ; 
and No. 39, Tl. orotxelwy a’ ’ y’ 
(meaning probably the two 
books I. yeveoews with our book 
iii. De Calo, or book iv. 
Meteor.) ; 70, @écers emrxeipnua- 
rucat ke’ (No doubt a recension of 
the Problems); 36, Tl. tév woca- 
XOs Acyouevwv (doubtless the trea- 
tise, often cited by Ar. under that 
name, which is now book v. of the 
Metaphysics); and 88, “H@iuKey 
(only 5 books). Even assuming 
that all the suggested correspon- 
dences are correct, the list still 


omits important parts of our 
Corpus. The Anon. Menag. adds 
the Zopics under that name (his 
No. 52) and the Metaphysics, to 
which he gives 20 books (if the 
text is right, de quo infra). The 
First Analytic is his 134, with 
2 books, and the Zthics is 39, 
"HOikay x’ (lege ax’). His appen- 
dix adds: 148, Svoixh axpdacis, 
in’ (lege n/; 149, Tl. yevéoews rat 
PPopas ; 150, T. perewpwr, 8 3 155, 
Tl. (¢wy iotoplas t'; 156, 1. (wv 
kwhoews (as 3 books); 157, Tl. 
(dav poplwy (only 3 books); 158, 
Tl. (day yevéoews (also 3 books) ; 
174, I. 7Oiuceyv Nikouayelov. 

? Of Bernays, Dial. Ar. 133, 
and Rose, wt supra: cf on the 
opposite side, Hnirz, Verlor. 
Schr. p. 19. ; 

3 ¢Suvéeypave 8€ mdumrdrAcora 
BiBrXia Gmrep axddovOov Hynoduny 
tmoypawat Sid thy wep) mdyras 
Adyous tTavdpds aperhy, are the 
introductory words in Dro. v.21, 
but that does not mean that he 
would exclude the main philo- 
sophical treatises. The same is 
clear from § 34, where Aristotle’s 
power of work is said to be proved 
ee TOV Mpoyeypappevoy curyypape- 
Maroy, numbering nearly 400. 

* For his works on Aristotle 
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whom the edition of Andronicus was already known. 
Its compiler must have been! a scholar of the Alexan- 
drine period, most probably Hermippus ;? and he must 
either not have had the means or not have taken the 
trouble to give us more than a list of the manuscripts 
which were to be found in a library accessible to him, 
presumably that of Alexandria. Otherwise it would 
be impossible for him to have omitted important works 
which can, as we shall see, be clearly proved to have 
been in use during the two centuries preceding the date 
of Andronicus.* The first catalogue, therefore, only 
shows us what writings appeared under Aristotle’s name 
in the Library of Alexandria. 

Of far later date is the other catalogue of Aristotelian 
writings, which two Arabic writers of the thirteenth 
century > copied from a certain ‘ Ptolemy ’—probably a 
Peripatetic of the second century A.D., mentioned also 
by Greek writers.6 His list seems to have reached the 
HEITZ, ibid. 49, Ar. Fr. 11). 
Through what channel it came 


to the knowledge of Diogenes, 
we do not know. 


cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. Pt. iii. a. 
556, 2nd ed., and HEItz, Verlor. 
Schr. 38. 

1 So Hurtz, 46 sq., followed 


by GROTE, i. 48, SUSEMIHL, A”. 
wi. d. Dichth. 19, Ar. Pol. xliii., 
NIETZSCHE, Rhein. Mus. xxiv. 
181 sq. 

2 Weare notexpressly told that 
this scholar and Peripatetic, who 
wrote about 200 B.c., catalogued 
the works of Aristotle; but it is 
hardly to be doubted, seeing that 
he wrote a biography of Aristotle 
in at least two books which Dio- 
genes used (cf. Dio. v. 1, 2,and 
ATHEN. xiii. 589, xv. 696), and 
that his ’Avaypap) trav Ocoppdarov 
BiBAlwyis mentioned inthe Scholia 
cited, p. 49, nv. 4, supra (cf. 


* 


8 Brandis (G'r.-706m. Phil. ii. 
b,'1, 81)-has shown that this 
is probably true of both the 
catalogues of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus given by Diogenes. 

* Diogenes himself elsewhere 
cites works of Aristotle which are 
not in his list (BRANDIS, ibid. ; 
HeEITZ, 17), but this only proves 
that these references were taken 
from other sources than those 
from which he got the Cata- 
logue. 

5 De q. v. Rose, Ar. 
p. 1469. 

6 One of these Arabic writers 


BE2 


Opp., 
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Arabic copyists in an incomplete form. For while 
Ptolemy put the total of Aristotle’s works at 1,000 
Books, their lists comprise only some 100 treatises, 


counting about 550 Books.' 


Of the component parts of 


our extant Corpus only a few are wanting, and their 


absence may be partly accidental.* 


(Ibn el Kifti, d. 1248, ap. Rose, 
ibid.) says this Ptolemy was an 
admirer of Aristotle, who wrote 
a book, Historie Av. et Mortis 
ejuset Scriptorum Ordo, addressed 
to Aatlas (or Actlas): the other 
(Ibn Abi Oseibia, d. 1269, tbid.) 
also speaks of his Liber ad 
Galas de vita Ar. et eximia pie- 
tate testamenti ejus et indice 
seriptorum ejus noturum. Both 
copy from him biographical de- 
tails as well as the Catalogue, but 
seem to know no more of him 
than that he lived ‘in provincia 
Rum’ (i.e. the Roman Empire), 
and that he was a different per- 
son from the author of the Al- 
magest. What they say, how- 
ever, corresponds exactly with 
what David, Schol. in Ar. 22, a, 
10 (after Proclus, cf. 1. 23), says 
of a Ptolemy who reckoned the 
total of Aristotle’s books (as did 
Andronicus, cf. p. 49, n. 5)*at 
1,000, avaypaphy adr ay moinodmevos 
kal Tov Biov avrod Kal Thy didbeow : 
and with the remarkin V. Ware.8, 
as to the same, that to his list of 
Aristotle’s works he added his 
will. David takes this Ptolemy 
to be Ptolemzeus Philadelphus, 
but this merely proves the igno- 
rance of David, or the pupil who 
recorded his lectures ; though we 
know that Ptolemzeus Philadel- 
phus himself was a collector of 
Aristotle’s works (ATHEN. i. 3, 
DAYVib,and AMMON. Schol. in Ar. 
28, a, 13, 43), and was a pupil of 


Some others are 


Strato(D10G. v.58). The factthat 
the Ptolemy who compiled the 
Catalogue came after Andronicus 
is clear from the mention of 
Andronicus at No. 90, and of 
Apellicon at No. 86. Of the 
writers of that name known to 
us, Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 45) sug- 
gests as the same the Neoplato- 
nist Ptolemzeus, named by JAMBL. 
ap. STOB. Eel. i. 904, and by 
Procuus Jn Tim. 7. Another was 
a contemporary of Longinus, but 
he is said (by PorPH. V. Plot. 20) 
to have written no scientific 
works. The most probable iden- 
tification would be with the Peri- 
patetic Ptolemy, whose attack 
on a definition of grammar by 
Dionysius Thrax is quoted by 
SEXT. MATH. i. 60, and by the 
Schol. in BEKKER’s Avecd. ii. 730, 
and whose date therefore must 
lie somewhere between Dionysius 
and Sextus (70-220 B.c.), 

' An exact reckoning is not 
possible without going into the 
variations of the numbering in 
the different texts. If the171 Po- 
ities were counted separately, 
they would raise the total to 
about 720. 

? The most important omis- 
sions are the Hthies and the 
eonomics ; besides which there 
are the Rhetoric. ad Alewx., the 
book upon Melissus, &c.; and the 
tracts Il. axovoréy, Tl. dvamvojs, 
Tl. évutvioy, Tl. pavricis rhs ev 
tots Urvois, Tl, vedtynTos Kad Yhpws, 
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named twice over. The fact that this Arabic catalogue 
was taken from a Greek original is proved by the 
Greek titles, often hopelessly miswritten, which are 
set against most of the items. 

It is obvious that catalogues of such a character 
and origin offer no sufficient security either for the 
completeness of their reckoning or for the authenticity 
of the writings they include. Nothing but a full and 
accurate inquiry into the merits of each case can enable 
us to decide as to the claims of those texts or fragments 
which are handed down to us under Aristotle’s name. 
Such an inquiry cannot here be fully carried out; but 
it will not be out of place to combine with a complete 
review of all the writings ascribed to Aristotle a concise 
appreciation of the points to be considered in passing 
judgment on their authenticity.' 

To begin at the point where the old catalogues end, 
we may distinguish from the philosophical treatises 
those writings which dealt with personal matters—the 
letters, poems, and occasional pieces. Their number is 
relatively small ; and if we exclude those whose genuine- 


I. farvov Kal eypnydpoews, and I. 
Xpwudrwv; the I. kéopou, Tl. aperov 
kal Kakiov, Tl. Oavpaciwy a&Kovoud- 
twy, and the SvooyveuiKyn. But 
as No. 40 includes the De Memoria 
et Somno, soit may be that others 
of the small scientific tracts 
are bracketed in the list under 
one title and number. 

1 As to the works known only 
by titles or fragments, cf. the 
thoroughinquiry of Heitz( Verlor. 
Schrift. d. Ar., 1865), refuting 
Val. Rose, whose learned essays, 
De Ar. Librorum Ordine et 


Auctoritate, 1854, and Ar. Pseud- 
epigraphus, 1863, rejected too 
summarily all the lost and several 
of the extant books, —The writings 
named in the ancient Catalogues 
will be cited in this chapter by 
Rose’s numbers (p. 48, n. 1); of 
the Catalogues themselves, that of 
Diogenes will be cited as D., that 
of the Anonymus Menagii as AN., 
and the Ptolemy of the Arabic 
texts as Pr, Ar. Fr. will be 
used for the collection of the 
fragments by Rose in A”. Opp. v. 
1463. sq., Berlin ed.; and Wr. Hz. | 
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ness is doubtful or which are certainly forged, there is 
very little left. A few poems and poetic fragments,’ 
and perhaps some part of the matter said to be cited 
from his Letters,? may stand. The so-called Apologia 
of Aristotle,’ and the Orations in praise of Plato and 
Alexander, must be rhetorical inventions of later date. 


for that of Heitzin A». Opp. iv.b, 
1 sq. of the Didot edition. 

1 For these, with the notices 
relating to them,v. BERGHK, Lyr. 
Gr. 504 sq., RosE, As. Pseud. 598 
sq., Av. Hr. 621 sq., p. 1583, and 
Fr. Hz. 333 sq. The most im- 
portant are those above cited 
(p. 12, n. 4, p. 20, n. 3), whose 
genuineness we have no reason 
todoubt. D.145 mentions érjand 
éAeyeta, and AN. 138; éyroura 7) 
vuvous appear in AN. App. 180. 

2 The Letters of Aristotle, 
praised by DEmuErrR. Hoc. 230, 
SimPu. Categ. 2 y, Schol. in Ar. 
27, a, 43, and others (cf. RoszE, 
Ar, Ps. 587, Hurrz, Verl. Schr. 
285, and Ar. Fr. 604-620, p. 
1579, Fr. Hz. 321 sq.) as the high- 
water mark of epistolary style, 
were collected in eight books by 
one Artemon, otherwise unknown 
(w. DemetR. Eloc. 223, DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 24, a, 26, and Pr. 
No. 87). Andronicus is said to 
have reckoned twenty books (PT. 
No. 90, cf. GELL. xx. 5, 10), but 
perhaps it was only twenty letters, 
which is the number in AN. 
137. D. 144 names letters 
to Philip, letters to the Sely- 
brians, four letters to Alexander 
(cf. DremMerr. LHloc. 234, Ps. 
Amm. 47), nine to Antipater, and 
seven to others. The letters of 
or to Diares (de quo v. SIMPL. 
Phys. 120), mentioned by PHILOP. 
De An. K. 2, arenot in D. All 


extant Fragments seem to come 
from the editions of Artemon and 
Andronicus. It is difficult to say if 
any are genuine, since some are 
certainly not. Not only Rose (A. 
Ps. 585, Ar. Libr. Ord. 113) but 
also Heitz (Verl. Schr. 280, Fr. 
Hz. 321) considers all the letters 
forged. That the six now ex- 
tant (ap. STAHR, Ar. ii. 169, 
and rr. Hz. 329) are so is 
clear, and Heitz holds that they 
could not even have been in 
Artemon’s collection. 

$ Cf. p. 35, n. 3, supra; Ar. 
Fr. 601, p. 1578 ; Hr. Hz. 320. 

4 An ’Eykemoyv TlAdtwvos is 
quoted by Olympiod. in Gorg. 
166 (v. Jahrb. 7. Philol., Suppl., 
xiv. 895, and Av. Fr. 603, Pr. Az. 
319); but itis more than suspi- 
cious, since no one used what 
would have been the best source 
of Platonic biography. A Pane- 
gyric on Alexander ap. THEMIST. 
Or. iii. 55 (Ar. Fr. 602, Fr. Hz. 
319) is condemned by the Fr. 
ap. RuTrIL. Lupus, De Fig. Sent. 
i. 18, if that belongs to it, Ber- 
nays’ theory of another Alexander 
(Dial. Ar. 156) being very im- 
probable. An °EyKaAnota ’Arcidy- 
dpou is named by AN. (No. 193) as 
spurious. Books II. ’AAcédvdpou are 
ascribed by Eustath. ap. Dionys. 
Per. v. 1140, and AN. App. 176, 
to Aristotle through some con- 
fusion between his name and 
Arrian’s. Cf. Harrz, Verl. Schr. 
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A second section of the writings may include those 
which dealt with scientific questions, but were yet 
essentially distinct in form from all the extant treatises, 
namely, the Dialogues.’ We have repeated proofs ? 
that Aristotle, in one class of his works, did make 
use of the form of dialogue. It is said that his 
Dialogues differed from those of Plato in the fact 
that the individuality of the persons cor..rsing was 
not carried through,? and that the author kept the 
lead of the conversation in his own hands.‘ Of the 
known works of this kind, the Hudemus,* the three 
books On Philosophy® and the four books On Jus- 


291, and MULLER, Script. rer. 
Alex. pref. v. 

1 Ct. BERNAYS, Dialoge d. Ar. 
(1863), Herz, Verl. Sehr. 141- 
221, Rose, Ar. Pseud. 23 sq. 

2 Cf. Circ. Ad Att. xiii. 19, 4, 
Basiu. Lp. 135 (167) ap. Rosn, 
Ar. Ps. 24, PLuT. Adv. Col. 14, 4, 
Dio Curys. O07. 53, p. 274, ALEX. 
ap. DAVID, Schol. in Ar. 24, b, 
33, DAVID, ibid. 24, b, 10 sq., 26, 
b, 35; PHILOP. ibid. 35, b, 41, 
and De An. H. 2; PROCL. ap. 
PHILOP. Wtern. M. 2, 2 (cf. 
Ar. Fr.10) and Im Tim. 338 d; 
Ammon. Categ. 6, b (ap. STAHR, 
Ar. ii, 255); SIMPL. Phys. 2, b; 
PRISCIAN, Solut. Prowm. p. 553 b. 

3 Bastin. Hp. 135 (167) ap. 
Ross, Ar. Pseud. 24. Ar. Lr. 1474. 
HEITZ, 146. 

4 Circ. ut supra. Ad Quint. 
Fr. iii. 5 does not refer to Dia- 
logues. ‘ Aristotelius mos,’ in CIC. 
Ad Fam.i. 9, 23, bas a wider sense; 
and refers to the ‘in wtramque 
partem disputare, cf. De Orat. ii. 
21, 80; but see HErrz, 149. 

5 This remarkable Dialogue 


(de q. v. BERNAYS, 21, 148 etc., 
and Rhein. Mus. xvi. 236 sq., 
RosE, Ar. Ps. 52 sq., Ar. Fr. 32- 
43, p. 1479, Fr. Hz. 47) is called 
Evdnuos (THEMIST. De An. 197, 
and cf. quotations in A». Fr. 
41), or Mep) puxis (D. 13, AN. 13, 
Put. Dio 22), or Evdypos 7) 7. 
dexjs (PLur. Cons. ad Apol. 27, 
p- 115, and Simpl. ap. Av. Lr. 
42). We learn from PLUT. Dio 
22, and Cic. Divin. 1, 25, 53, 
that it was dedicated to Aristotle’s 
friend, Eudemus, who died in 
Sicily 352 B.c. (cf. p.11n. 4 supra), 
and it was probably written soon 
after (KRISCHE, Worsch. i. 16). 
Of the Fragmentsascribed to it by 
Rose, more probable places will be 
indicated infra for Fr. 36, 38, and 
43. Aristotle himself seems, in De 
An. i. 4, init. to refer to a discus- 
sionin the Hudemus, cf. Ar. Pr. 41. 

SIDS oye AN eo a GWDOus DY: 
oversight gives four books), 
BERNAYS, 47, 95, Rosn, Av. Ps. 
27, Ar. Fr. 1-21, p. 1474, HEIYZ, 
Verl. Schr. 179 sq., #7. Hz. 30 sq., 
Bywater, ‘ Aristotle’s Dialogue 
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ARISTOTLE 


The first two 


are of particular interest, because they stand in such close 
relation, not only by their form but by their subjects, 
to the work of Plato, that there is much to be said for 
the conjecture that they were written in the period 
when Aristotle still belonged to the circle of Plato’s 
scholars, and had not yet fully passed over to his later 


independer.: position.” 


on Philosophy,’ Jowrn. of Philol. 
vii. 64 sq. Vriscian tells us the 
work was a dialogue (Sodut. 
Proem. p. 553), and it is con- 
firmed by the statement (PLUT. 
Adw. Col. 14, 4, Procl. ap. PHILOP. 
it. Wh 2,92 Vv. Ag. 2 10) 
that Aristotle had in his Dia- 
logues attacked and renounced 
the Ideal Theory; cf. Ar. PF. 
11 from the second book II. 
pido, arguing against the Ideal 
Numbers. These three books 
are referred to (besides D.) by 
PHILODEM. II. evoeBelas, col. 22, 
and following him, by Cic. WV. D. 
i. 13, 38. The apparent reference 
in ARIsT. Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 35 
(dixas yap Td 0b Everas elpnrat 
€y Tols wept pirocopias)is as Heitz 
says (Verl. Schr. 180) very sus- 
picious, since Aristotle nowhere 
else cites his Dialogues; but on 
the other hand the reference will 
not apply either to the Book on 
the Good (which could not be 
called Il. girog., cf. p. 61, n. 1, 
infra), nor to Metaph. xii. 7, 
1072, b, 2, since as Aristotle left 
that book unfinished he could 
not quote it in the Physies. 
Rose’s rejection of the Tl, piAoe. 
is followed by Susemihl, Genet. 
Ent. d. plat. Phil. ii. 584; but 
the arguments are insuflicient. 
D. 1, AN: 1) Pr. 8, Anseee 


There are certain other works 


71-77, p. 1487, Bernays, 48, 
Rose, Av. Ps. 87, Hurrz, Vert. 
Schr. 169, Fr. Hz.19. Cre. Rep. 
iii. 8, 12, mentions this as a 
‘comprehensive’ work in four 
books. According to PLUT. Sto. 
rep. 15,6, it was attacked by 
Chrysippus (Ap. wep dieatoodyns 
avTiypdpwv): and the attacks of 
Carneades mentioned by LAc- 
TANT. Mpit.55 (ap. Cie. Rep. iii.) 
seem to have been also specially 
directed to this work. DEMETR. 
Bloc, 28 cites a passage from it. 
We are not told that it was a 
Dialogue, but that is inferred 
from its position at the head of D. 
which begins (Bernays, p. 132) 
with the Dialogues arranged ac- 
cording to number of books. It 
is, however, true that in the 
midst of the Dialogues (as No. 
12) the Protrepticus comes in, 
which probably was not a Dia- 
logue. Neither probably were 
Nos. 17-19. It is a question, 
therefore, whether the Anon. has 
not here preserved the original 
order: so that the Dialogues 
really include only the first thir- 
teen numbers of AN., together 
with the Symposion which was 
misplaced in that list by reason 
of the textual error(v.p. 58, n.1). 

2 This is specially true of the 
Hudemus. All the fragments of 
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which are supposed to have been dialogues, mainly 
by reason of the place assigned them in the catalogues ; 
but some of them are only distantly connected with 


this dialogue prove that it was 
built on the lines of the Phedo. 
They have in common not only 
their subject, the Immortality of 
the Soul, but also the artistic 
and philosophic method in which 
it is treated. Like the Phedo 
(60 £), the Hudemus was intro- 
duced (/. 32) by a revelation in 
a dream, the direct prototype of 
which is to be found in the other 
Dial. relating to the last days of 
Socrates (Crito, 44 A). As Plato 
concludes his work (108 D sq.) 
with an imaginative myth, so the 
Hudemus had also its mythic 
ornament (cf. Fr. 40, where 
the words of Silenus, Saluovos 
émimovou, etc., remind us also of 
Rep. x. 617 D, and Fr. 37, which 
must be taken in a mystical 
sense). As the Phaedo (69 ©) 
refers to the doctrines of the 
Mysteries, so #7. 30 of the 
Hudemus recognises the validity 
of the customary honours to the 
dead. But the most remarkable 
resemblance between the two 
Dialogues is in their philosophi- 
cal contents. Aristotle in the 
Hudemus insisted not only on 
Immortality, but also on Pre- 
existence and Transmigration, 
defending in his own way the 
theory that the soul in its 
entrance into this life forgot 
the Ideas (/7. 34, 35). As the 
Phedo based the decisive argu- 
ment for immortality on the 
relation of the soul to the idea 
of life (105 ¢ sq.), so the Hudemus 
also called the soul ¢idés 7 
(V7. 42). As Plato worked up to 
this argument by a detailed refu- 


tation of the theory that the soul 
was the harmony of its body, 
here also Aristotle followed him 
(fr. 41). Exactly on Plato’s 
lines is likewise /’7. 36, where the 
misery of the soul tied to the body 
is imaged in a striking compari- 
son; and even if Bywater (Jowrn. 
of Phil. ii. 60) and Hirzel 
(Hermes, x. 94) are right in refer- 
ring this 2’. to the Protrepticus, 
still this also seems to have 
been on the same lines as the 
Eudemus (cf. p. 60, n. 1, infra). 
Aristotle took a more inde- 
pendent position against Plato in 
the books On Philosophy. It is 
true that the 7s. in which he 
defends the belief in the gods, 
the unity of God, and the rational 
nature of the stars (J. 14, 13, 


16, 19, 20, 21, and the #7. ap. 
@ic. W.D. ii, 49, 125, de gq. v. 
BRANDIS, ti. b, 1, 84; HEITZ, 


228, refuting RosE, Az. Ps. 285), 
read like Plato, and that #7. 15 
(de q. v. BERNAYS, 110, and #’. 
Hz. 37) is evidently modelled on 
Rep. ii. 380 D. Nevertheless, 
Aristotle decisively declared him- 
self in this work (f7. 10, 11, cf. 
p. 55, n. 6) against the theory of 
the Ideas and Ideal Numbers, 
declared the world to be not only, 
as Plato said, unending, but also 
beginningless (v. “rs. 17, 18, 
with which BywATER, 80, well 
compares PLut. Zranqu. An. 20, 
p. 477); and gave in Book L. (@. 
Bywater’s reconstruction thereof 
from PHILOP. in Wicom. Tsay: 
Circ. Tuse. iii. 28, 69; PROCL. in 
EUCL. p. 28; cf. Ar. Fr. 2-9) a 
general theory of the develop- 
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the philosophic system,! and others are of doubtful 


authenticity.’ 


ment of humanity to culture and 
philosophy, which, although it 
connects with Plato by the re- 
mark (ap. PHILOP.) that the 
spiritual and divine principle, in 
spite of its own light, appears 
to us dark 8:6 rhy émixepwevny 
Tov odmaros axAvy, and by the 
theory of periodic floods whereby 
bumanity was thrown back into 
savagery (cf. PLATO, Zim. 22 D, 
Lams, iii. 677 A, 681 E), indicates 
clearly an independent view of 
history which goes beyond Plato 
not only in relation to the eternity 
of the world (Meteor. i. 14, 352 b, 
16; Polit. vii. 9, 1329 b, 25; 
Metaph. xii, 8, 1074 a, 38; cf. 
BERNAYS, Lheophr. ti. d. From- 
migh. 42), but to the process of 
spiritual development (Metaph. 1. 
1, 981 b, 138, and 2, 982 b, 11 sq.). 
Aristotle’s interest in scholarly 
inquiries appears in the passages 
of this work on the Magi, on 
Orpheus, on the Seven Wise Men, 
and on the development of philo- 
sophy from their time to his own; 
and his critical sense is shown in 
his discussion of the story of 
Orpheus in #7, 9. Taking all 
this into consideration, the books 
On Philosophy show, as compared 
with the Hudemus, a remark- 
able advance in independence of 
thought, leading to the suggestion 
that they were written later, per- 
haps at the end of Plato’s life.— 
Krische (/orsch. i. 265) sought to 
identify the 3 bks. 1. @iAvo. with 
Metaph. i., Xi., xii.; but this is 
now untenable (cf. Hurrz, 179, 
and injra, p. 76 sq.). It is more 
probable that they were used for 
various passages of Metaph. i., 
xii, and for the bk. TI. odpavod 


(v. BLASS, Rhein, Mus. xxx. 1875, 
p. 481). There must be, how- 
ever, much variation, and Blass’ 
view that certain passages are 
taken verbally from the Il. giAoc. 
is improbable. 

1 To this class belong the 
3 bks. II. wornréyv (D. 2, AN. 2, 
Pr. 6; BERNAYS, 10 sq., 60, 139; 
ROSH, Ar. Ps, 713247, 27 69= 
69, p. 1485; Hertz, V.S. 174sq. ; 
Fr, Hz, 23). That this work was a 
Dialogue is doubted by MULLER, 
Fy, Hist. 11. 185; but it is proved 
not only by its place in the 
Catalogues, but also by an express 
statement in V. Mare. p. 2, and 
by the form of #7. 61. It was 
probably used as a genuine work 
of Aristotle by EHratosthenes 
and Apollodorus, but we cannot 
be sure that their references 
(#7. 60 ap. DioG. vili. 51) may 
not point to another work, pos- 
sibly the Politeiai. Aristotle, 
however, himself refers at the 
end of Poet. 15 to a discussion 
in the exdedouévor Adyou, which it 
is most natural to apply to the 
Il. woinr@y, as in the Rhetoric 
(which Rosu, A». Ps. 79, suggests) 
there is no corresponding pas- 
sage. The fewreferences we have, 
which are mostly historical notes, 
show nothing that throws doubt 
on the genuineness of the work. 
Fr. 66 contains statements as to 
Homer, evidently from a tradition 
current in Ios, which (notwith- 
standing NirzscH, Hist. Hom. 
li. 87, MULLER, wt supra, and 
Rose, Av. Ps. 79) do not prove 
the spuriousness of the book, 
since they might well have been 
introduced in the Dial. with- 
out being believed by the author. 
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With the Dialogues may be connected another 
set of writings, which did not take that form, but were 


For thetitlel. ro:nréy we findalso 
(f7r.65, 66, 69; cf. SPENGEL, Abh. 
ad. Miinchn. Akad. ii. 213 ; RITTER, 
Ay. Poet. x.; Hrtrz, V. 8. 175) 
that of TI. roinrixjs, which, unless 
it is a mere confusion, indicates 
that the work was not purely 
historical, but contained discus- 
sions on the Art of Poetry as well 
as information about the poets.— 
After the Dialogues, which made 
several books, there follows in 
the lists the TodAstixds, which 
consisted, according to D. 4, of 
2 books, according to AN. 4, of 
one (#7. 70, p. 1487; Rosn, Av. 
Ps. 80; BERNAYS, 153; HEITZ, 
V.S. 189, Hr. Hz. 41); and there- 
after the following, in one book 
each; Il. pnropinjs 7) Mptaros (D. 5, 
AN. 5; the addition of vy’ is 
obviously a false reading, though 
Pr. 2 b, ap. IBN ABI OSEIBIA 
has ‘ De Arte Rituri iii.’ Cf. A». 
Ey, 57 sq. p. 1485; Rose, Az. 
Ps.76; BERNAYS, 62, 157; HEITZ, 
ASS SO ene ce. 41) 0 the. 
Napiv0os (D. 6, AN. 6; ROSE, Ay’. 
Fr. 53, p. 1484, Ar. Ps. 73; 
BeRNAYS, 84; Herrz, V.S. 190, 
Fy, Hz, 42), doubtless the same 
as the didAoyos Kopivé.os, of which 
THEMIST. Or. 33, p. 356 speaks; 
the Sogiorhs (D. 7; AN.8; PT. 2; 
Ar. Fr. 54-56, p. 1484; Av. Ps. 
75; Ly. Hz. 42), of which nothing 
remains except a few remarks on 
Empedocles, Zeno, and Prota- 
goras; the Mevégevos (D. 8, AN. 
10), of which there are no frag- 
ments; the *Epwrixds (D. 9; AN. 
12; Ar. Fr. 90-93, p. 1492; Ar. 
Ps 1055" WEITZ, “VS. 191, Fr. 
Faz. 43); the Suumdcroy (D. 10; 
AN. 19, where cvAAoyiopmy is a 


miswriting; Ay. Fr. 107 sq. 
p- 1495; As. Ps. 119; Br. Az. 
44; cf. Hurrz, V.S. 192, who 
rightly questions the application 
of PuuT. WV. P. Suav. V. 13, 4 to, 
this Dialogue); the IT. mAovrou 
MBEAN ied etre G OOO), 
p. LAGI =A, Pss 101 A eZ, 
V. S.195, Wr. Hz. 45) probably 
attacked by the early Epicurean, 
Metrodorus, if the proper reading 
in PHILODEM. De Virt. et Vit. ix. 
col. 22, be (as seems probable ; 
cf. SPENGEL, Abh. d. Miinchn. 
Akad, v. 449, and HEITzZ, J.¢.) not 
TI. woAtreias, but I. rAovTov—the 
Dial. is nowhere quoted by name, 
and of the fragments reckoned 
as belonging to it Heitz rightly 
rejects Hr. 88; and the Il. eixis 
(D. 14; An. 9; Ax. Hr. 44-46, 
p. 1483; Av. Ps. 67; 2. Hz. 55; 
BERNAYS, 122), to which we pos- 
sess only one reference that can 
be identified with certainty, i.e. 
Fr. 46, which is too closely re- 
lated to PuatT. Rep. vi. 508 B 
to permit its rejection. 

2 If we could say absolutely 
that the Dial. 1, evyevelas (D. 15; 
AN, U1) Rion A gee oA aOOs 
p. 1490; Av. Ps, 96; BERNAYS, 
140; Hurrz, V. 8.202; £7. Hz. 
55), which was already ques- 
tioned by PLUT. Arist. 27, is not 
genuine, it would follow (as Heitz 
suggests) that the story that 
Socrates was accused of bigamy 
in it rests upon some mis- 
understanding. This, however, 
seems hardly probable, because 
the story in question appears so 
frequently and so early in the 
Aristotelian School. As to the 
genuineness of the Dialogues 
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yet distinguished, as it seems, from the strictly scientific 
treatises by their popular style of treatment. These are 
(at least in part) ascribable to the same period of 


Aristotle’s work.! 


named in the previous note, there 
are very few as to which we can 
form an approximate judgment ; 
but there do not seem to be de- 
cisive grounds for rejecting any 
of them. 

1 To the same period with the 
Hudemus belongs also the Pro- 
trepticus (D. 12; AN. 14; Pa. 1 
—where it is probably transposed 
with the 11. diAoc. and is there- 
fore said to have three books.— 


Ar, Fr. 47-50, p. 1483; Hr. Hz. 
46). According to TELRs, ci7ca 


250 B.c., it was addressed to the 
Cyprian prince Themiso, and was 
known to Zeno and to his teacher 
Crates (v. StTos. Movil. 95, 21). 
Rose, Av. Ps. 68 (with a fortasse), 
BYWATER, Jowrn. of Phil. ii. 55, 
and USENER, Rhein. Wus, xxviii. 
372, suppose it to have been a 
Dial., and BrERNAys, 116, gives 
no opinion ; but Hrrrz, V. 8.196, 
and HirzEu, Hermes, x. 61, seem 
to be right in saying that it was 
a continuous essay. ‘The reasons 
are (1) that Teles says “Ap. 
mpotpentikoy dv eypave mpds Ocut- 
gwva: and although a Dial. like 
a drama may be dedicated to a 
man, Tw) mpooypapev, yet it can- 
not be written to anyone, mpds 
twa ypdpew: (2) that all other 
mpotpertikol that we know were 
essays and not dialogues; even 
the pseudo-Platonic Clitophon, 
which got an unsuitable second 
title of Mporpertixds (Thrasyll. 
ap. D10G. iii. 60), is no exception 
to this, for it is not a dialogue, 
but a speech introduced only by 


To that period must also belong 


a couple of conversational re- 
marks, which may therefore as 
properly be called mpotperrucds 
as Menexenus with its longer con- 
versational preface could be 
called émitagios (Thras. ibid. ; 
Ar. het. ili. 14, p. 1415, b, 30). 
If Cicero used it as a model for 
his Hortensius (Script. Hist. Aug. 
V. Sal. Gallieni, c. 2), it may still 
be questioned whether the dia- 
logue form was part of the imi- 
tation. As Usener, wt supra, 
shows, Cicero also used it for 
the Somnium Scipionis, Rep. vi., 
and, mediately or immediately, 
Censorinus, D. Wat. 18,11. By- 
water, wi supra, has also shown 
(but ef. Hirzel) that Jamblicus 
used it for his own Protrepticus. 
—Ofa kindred nature apparently 
was the I. maidefas (D. 19; AN. 
10; Pr. 4; Av. #r. 51, p. 1484; 
Ap. Pso 72 HnrirzZ, Vopsaso7. 
iy. Hz. 61). As no fragments 
are preserved, we cannot tell 
whether the I. 7dov7js (D. 16, cf. 
66; An 15; Pr. 16; Hurry, 
V. S. 208; #7. Hz. 59) was a 
dialogue or not. The book 
Tl. Baoiwrelas (D. 18; AN. 16; 
Pr. 7; Av. Hr. 78, 79, probably 
also 81, p. 1489; #7. Hz. 59), 
which was addressed to Alexan- 
der, and apparently referred to by 
Kratosthenes (ap. STRABO, i. 4, 
9, p. 66), was more probably an 
essay (v. HeITz, V. S. 204) than 
a dial. (RosE, Av. Ps. 93,” and 
BERNAYS, 56). On the other 
hand, the title “AA¢éavdpos 2 Srép 
(epl) amotkwy [-Kdy], if the text 
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On the Good. 
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It was an account of the 


substance of Plato’s lectures,? and what little is recorded 
from or of it gives no reason to doubt its genuineness.3 


be correct, rather suggests a dial. 
(D.17; Ar. Pr. 80; BERNAYS; 56; 
Fy, Hz. 61. Herrz, V. S. 204, 207, 
suggests mpbs ’AAEE. brép azrolkwy 
kal m. Baotretas. A preferable 
conjecture would be, om. amoikwy a’. 
m. BactArctas a), Other fragments 
which Rose places among the 
Dials. will be referred to infra. 

1 The Tl. ré&yalov consisted, 
according to D. 20, of three books; 
AN. 20, one book; Pt. 8, five books: 
ALEX. ad Metaph. iv. 2, 1003 
b, 36, 1004 b, 34, 1005 a, 2 re- 
peatedly quotes Book II., and 
the regular form of citation is év 
ros. Tay. Apart from the Cata- 
logues, we never hear of this 
work except in the Aristotelian 
Commentators, whose notices 
are collected and discussed by 
BrRanpis, ‘Perd. Ar. Libr. de 
Tdeis etde Bono,’ G”.-76m. Phil. ii. 
b, 1,84; KriscHe, Forsch. 1.2638 ; 
Ross, Av. Ps. 46, Ar. Pr. 22-26, 
p- 1477, and Herrz, V. S. 209, 
Ir, Hz. 79, Brandis (ibid.) has 
shown that none of them except 
Alexander possessed the work 
itself. Heitz, p. 2038, doubts this 
even as to Alex., because hein one 
place (p. 206, 19) distinguishes 
the ékaoy) tév évaytiwy noticed 
Ar. Metaph. iv. 2,1004 a, 2 (de q. 
infra) from the second book II. 
reya0od, and in another place 
(p. 218, 10, 14) identifies them. 
These passages seem, however, 
only to show that Alexander 
knew of no ékA. T. ev, aS a Sepa- 
rate book, but saw in the second 
book Tl. tay. a discussion to 
which, as far as the sense went, 
Aristotle might be referring, so 


that he was not sure whether Ari- 
stotle’s reference referred to the 
Il. tay. or to a special work, If 
so, this makes rather for than 
against Alexander’s knowledce 
of the Tl. rayd0ov. SIMPL. De 
An. 6, b, PHILOP. De An. C. 2 
(cf. Ar. Pr. p. 1477 b, 35), Surv. 
*Ayad. p. 35, b, believe that the 
words €y Tots epi pirocoplas AeE- 
youevors in AR. De An. i. 2, 404, 
b, 18, refer to this work, whereas 
they really refer to Platonic 
writings (cf. Zeller, II. a. 636, 4). 
But this proves only that these 
writers knew the Il. raya6ov at 
second hand. Rose’s view that 
this work was a Dial. is re- 
futed by Hurrrz, V. 8.217. We 
cannot tell whether Aristotle 
published in his lifetime his 
notes upon the lectures of Plato, 
or whether they became public 
after his death. If the ekAoyh rc. 
évayT., cited by himself, formed 
part of them, the former would 
of course be true. It is clear 
that the book was in use before 
the end of the third century B.c., 
and certainly before the time of 
Andronicus, because of the men- 
tion of it in Diog.’s list; ef. 
p. 48 sq. supra. 

2 Referred to by Aristoxenus 
and others, cf. Zeller, Plato, 26. 
SIMPL. (Phys. 32, b, 104, b, Schol. 
334, b, 25, 362, a, 8) mentions, 
besides Aristotle, Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, Heraclides and Hes- 
tizus as having published the 
Platonic lectures. 

3 Thisis proved, against SUSH- 
MIHL, Genet. Lntw.d. plat. Phil. 
2, 533, in Zeller’s Plato, ad loc. 
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There is more doubt about the date of the work On 
the Ideas,! which Aristotle apparently refers to in the 


Metaphysics,2 and which Alexander possessed.? 


The 


Lixtracts from some of Plato’s writings * and the mono- 
graphs on earlier and cotemporary philosophers ’— 


1 This work is named in D. 
54, and An. 45 (which give it 
one book only) Il. ris id€as or 
Tl. idéas. We have references, 
however, by ALEX. in Metaph. 564, 
b, 15 to the lst book I. i8e@y, in 
573, a, 12 to the 2nd, and in 566, 
b, 16 to the 4th (but in the last case 
we may well read A for A, with 
Rosz, Av. Ps. 191, Av. Fr. 1509, 
b, 36). SYRIAN, In Metaph. 901, 
a, 19, 942, b, 21 speaks of a work 
Il. réy <idéy in two books. The 
same is meant in Pv. 14 by the 
three books De imaginibus, utrum 
existant an non; but the Arabic 
title ‘fari widuln’ indicates that 
their Greek text read not Il. eiday, 
but Il. eiSdAwv; cf. Rosn, Av. Ps. 
185; Av. #”. 180-184 p. 1508; 
Fr, Hz. 86 sq. 

2 T. 990 b, 8 sq.; we have 
not only Alexander’s statement 
that this passage refers to the 
work on Ideas, but it seems to be 
the natural inference from Ari- 
stotle’s text itself that he is re- 
ferring to some more detailed 
discussion of the Ideal Theory 
which is already known to his 
readers. 

3 Rose (Ar. Ps. 186) doubts 
this, but Alexander’s own state- 
ments (cited in Av, M7. 183 fin., 
184 fin.) indicate as much. 

4 Td er Toy vduwv WAdrwyos (D. 
21, as 3 Bks., AN. 23 as 2).—Td ex 
Ths wodutetas a B’ (D. 22. PROCL. 
in Remp. 350 ; Ar. Pr. 176, 
p. 1507).—Ta é« Tov Tiwatov icod 
tev ’ApxuTelwy (alias: Kal’Apxd- 


tov; D. 94; AN. 85; SIMPL. De 
Calo, Schol. 491, b, 37: cdvopw } 
emirouny Tod Tinalov ypdpew ovk 
amnitwoe); cf. Pr. Hz. 79. 

5 II. ray Tv0ayopelwv, D. 101 
AN. 88: no doubt the same as is 
named Suvaywy) Tv Mvayopelois 
apeckdvtwy by SIMPL. De Celo, 
Schol. 492, a, 26 and b, 41 sq.; 
Tlv@ayopika (ibid. 505, a, 24, 35); 
Tlu@ayopikds[-ov ?] (THEO. Avithm. 
5); Tl. tis Mv@ayopinay ddtns 
(ALEX. Metaph. 560, b, 25), and 
Il. tis TWv0ayopiris iAocodlas 
(JAMBL. V. Pyth. 31). Probably 
the separate title [pds rods 
Tv@ayopelous, D. 97, is only a part 
of the same work, as D. gives 
each of them one book only, 
while Alexander and Simpl. 
quote from book 2. The refer- 
ence in Dro@. vili. 34, cf. 19, 
probably belongs to this treatise 
(whether we there read éy r@ zreph 
kuduov, OY m. Kuduwy only, cf. 
Cobet), Other notices of the 
work are collected by Rosn, 47. 
Ps.193, Ar. #7, 185-200, p. 1510 ; 
Fr. Hz. 68.—We find also three 
books Il. tijs “Apxuteiov [-rov 2] 
pirocopias in D. 92, AN. 83, Pr. 
9; cf. An. Ps. 211, and Fr. Hz. 
77, and cf. last note. Also Mpbs 
7a AAkpualwvos, D. 96, AN. 87; 
TlpoBAnwara &« rv Anuoxpirov, 7 
(7 2) books, D. 124, AN. 116 (cf. 
Ar, Ps, 213, Ar. Fr, 202 p. 1514, 
iy, Hz. 77 ;) Tips r& MeaAtooov, D. 
95, AN. 86; Tp. 7a Topytov, D. 
98, AN. 89; IIp. ra Bevopdvous, 
[-kpdrous in MSS.] D. 99; Mp. rd 
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so far as these were genuine '—must, however, have 
been mostly compiled during Aristotle’s first residence 
in Athens, or at least before his return from Macedonia. 


A collection of Platonic Divisions 


was no doubt a forgery.” 


ascribed to him 


Far above all these in historic importance stand the 
works which set out the peculiar system of the Master in 
strict philosophical form. Speaking broadly, it is these 
alone which have survived the first century A.D., and have 


Zhvevos, D, 100: our treatise De 
Melisso, &c., to which, besides the 
lost section as to Zeno, another 
cited at second hand by PHILOP. 
Phys. B. 9 as Tp. thy Moapyevtdou 
ddéavy seems to have belonged. 
We know that this work was used 
by Simplicius (cf. Zeller,i.474 sq.). 
There was also the Hep) ts Sreve- 
immov kal Hevoxpdrous| pidocopias |, 
D. 93, AN. 84. 

1 We cannot judge as to the 
genuineness of several, of which 
we have the titles only. It is 
not impossible that Aristotle may 
have left, among his papers, 
extracts and criticisms on various 
philosophic systems written 
down in the course of his studies, 
and that recensions of these were 
published. It is also possible 
that similar collections may have 
passed themselves off under his 
name. That the latter was the 
case with the tracts in our Corpus 
on the EHleatic School is proved 
in ZELLER, Ph. d. Gir. i. 465 sq. 
It is more difficult to decide as 
to the authenticity of the work on 
the Pythagoreans. If all the fables 
(see ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 285) 
which appear in #7. 186, were 
related as historic fact, the book 
could not be Aristotle’s, but in 


view of the character of our 
informants it is very possible 
that they presented as history 
what he had only stated as a 
Pythagorean tradition. Similarly 
the meanings of the Pythagorean 
symbols (#7. 190 sq.) and the 
contents of #7. 188, which Isidor. 
ap. OLEMENT. Strom. vi. 641 
falsely attributes to Aristotle 
himself, are merely references to 
Pythagorean theories. The rest 
of the passages cited from this 
book as to the Pythagorean 
system give no reason to reject 
it. he apparent contradiction 
between J. 200 (ap. SIMPL. De 
Ceelo, Schol. 492, b, 39 sq.) and 
AR. De Celo ii. 2, 285, b, 25 is 
quite reconcileable, without fol- 
lowing Alexander in assuming a 
Salsa lectio, for which, however, 
I’y, 195, ap. SIMPL. ibid. 492, a, 
18, gives some ground. 

2 This is named in the exist- 
ing lists only by PT. 538, as ‘ Di- 
visio Platonis’ (formerly mis- 
translated ‘jusjurandum’ or ‘tes- 
tamentum Pl.’). It was, perhaps, 
the same as the Aristotelian d:a:- 
péoets (v. p. 75, n. 2, infra) else- 
where mentioned. A _ similar 
work, obviously a later recension 
of the Pseudo-Aristotelian text 
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thereby transmitted to medizeval and modern times a 
first-hand knowledge of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
Their preservation itself is no doubt primarily dae to 
the fact that it was in them that that philosophy was 
first expounded in the systematic maturity in which he 
set it forth during the years of his teaching at Athens. 

If we take what is now extant or otherwise known 
to us of this class of works, that which first meets us 
is the important set of treatises which laid the founda- 
tion for all later logic: the Categories,! the book on 


used for the account given of 
Plato by Di1oG. iii. 80, is printed 
by Rosn, Av. Ps. 677-695 (and 
after him by #r. Hz. 91), under 
the title, Avaipéoes “ApiororéAaus, 
deg. v. ZELL., Ph.d. Gr. ii. a. 382. 

' The title of this work by 
the common (and probably cor- 
rect) account is Karnyopia; but 
we find it also named as: I. ray 
Karnyopiay, Karnyopla déxa, TI. 
vav déKka Karnyopiay, I. tév Seka 
yevav, Tl. Tay yevGy Tov dyTOS, 
Karnyopla ro. mw. Tov SéKa yevi- 
KoTtdtev yeveav, Tl. tev KadddAov 
Adbywv, pd Tov Tomy (Or TOTwY) ; 
ef. Warrz, Arist. Org. i. 81, 
SIMPL. in Cat. 4, 8B, and DAVID, 
Schol. in Ax. 30, a, 3. The title 
Ta mpd Tay TéTwY Was known to 
Andronicus according to Simpl. 
ibid. 95 G Schol. 81, a, 27, and 
to Boéthius, Zn Pred. iv. p. 191 
(who obviously got hisknowledge 
from the same source as Simpl., 
i.e. Porphyry). Herminus, circa 
160 A.D., preferred it to the or- 
dinary name. David, however, 
(Schol. 81, b, 25), D. 59, and 
AN. 57 name a book called Ta 
mp Tov Térwy, besides the Karn- 
yoptat, which is D. 141, AN. 132, 
Pr. 25 b; and do not appear to 


think them the same. Andro- 
nicus was probably right (ap. 
SIMPL. wt supra, Schol. 81, a, 27) 
in identifying the title of Ta 
apo Tt. tTérwy with the spurious 
appendix of the so-called ‘ Post- 
praedicamenta’; and it may have 
been invented either, as he sup- 
poses, by the writer of that tract, 
or by some later editor who found 
the original name, Karnyop/at, 
too limited for the treatise as 
enlarged by the spurious addi- 
tion. Aristotle himself refers to 
his theory of the Categories (De 
An. 1.1, 5, 402 a, 23, 410 a, 14, 
Anal. Pri. i. 37, cf. the quota- 
tions, infra, p. 189, n. 2, g. ~.) 
as known to his readers, and he 
assumes this in other places 
also, which seems to indicate 
that he had dealt with it in a 
published work. There is a more 
definite reference in Lth. W. ii. 
1 init. to Categ. c. 8 (cf. TREN- 


DELENB. fst. Beitr. i. 174). 
That in th. Hud. i. 8, 1217, 


b .27, may possibly refer not to 
the Categ. but to some work of 
Kudemus, and those in Top. 1x8 
(Soph. H1.) 4. 22. 166, b, 14.178, a, 
5, no doubt refer to the passage 
as to categories in Top. i. 9, init., 
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which, however, is itself so brief 
and undeveloped that it presup- 
poses an early and better account. 
Simpl. (Categ. 4 ¢ Schol. 30, b, 
36) and David (Schol. 30, a, 24) 
say that Aristotle had also re- 
ferred to this work in another 
place—not now extant—under 
the title of Karnyopia: or Aéka 
Kar. Weare told also that, fol- 
lowing Aristotle’s example, Eu- 
demus, Theophrastus, and Pha- 
nias, wrote not only ‘ Analytica,’ 
and works ‘Il. €punveias,’ but 
also Katnyopiat (AMMON. Schol. 


28, a, 40, and in g. v. Porph. 15 m,. 


DAVID, Schol. 19, a, 34, 30, a, 5, 
ANON. ibid. 32, b, 32, 94, b, 14; 
but Brandis in the Rhein. Mus. i. 
1827, p. 270, rightly denies this as 
to Theophrastus, and doubts it as 
to Eudemus). The references in 
SIMPL. Cat. 106, a, 107, a, sq., 
Sciol. 89, a, 37, 90, a, 12 do not 
prove that Strato referred to Ari- 
stotle’s Categories. On the other 
hand, the ancient critics never 
doubted the genuineness of the 
extant book, although they re- 
jected a second recension (%. 
Stimpy. Categ. 4 ¢ Schol. 39, a, 
36; ANON. ibid. 33,b,30 ; PHILOP. 
thid. 39, a, 19, 142, b, 38; AMMON. 
Coils.) Li. sand BOETHS 77 
Pred. 113, all following <Ad- 
rastus, a noted critic circa 100 
A. D.; cf. Hr. Hz. 114). The only 
doubts suggested are by Schol. 
33, a, 28 sq., and these appa- 
rently were not derived from 
Andronicus. The internal cha- 
racteristics of the book, how- 
ever, are in many ways open 
to criticisms, which Spengel 
(Miinchn. Gel. Anz. 1845, 41 sq.), 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 232 sq.), 
and Prantl (@esch. d. Logik, i. 
90, 5, 204 sq. 243) have used to 
combat its genuineness, the latter 
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saying that its compiler might 
be found ‘in any master of a 
peripatetic school of the age 
following Chrysippus’ (p. 207). 
Their critical positions, however, 
are not all tenable. Prantl 
(ibid.) takes exception to the 
number 10; but in the Top. i. 
9, the same ten Categories are 
given, and we know from Dexipp. 
(In Categ. 40, Schol. 48, a, 46) 
and Simpl. (ibid. 47, b, 40) that 
Aristotle named these ten in 
other works also. It is true that 
Aristotle generally uses a less 
number; but that may only mean 
either that he here adduces all 
the ten because his object was 
logical completeness, or that he 
counted more Categories at an 
earlier time than he did later. 
He never assumed, as will be 
shown later, a fixed number of 
them. Again, it is objected that 
the Karny. speaks of debrepat 
ovota:; but we find as parallels to 
this not only mpara: oicta (e.g. 
Metaph. vii. 7, 13, 1032, b, 2, 
1038, b, 10), but also tpira ovata 
(ibid. vii. 2, 1028, b, 20, 1048, 
a, 18, 28). The words of Karny. 
Cod, 2 b, 292 <eixdros. 

pdva . . . TH €18n Kal TH evn 
de’repa ovolar A€éyovTa, are not 
to be translated ‘the term devr. 
ove. is used for generaand species 
and rightly so,’ since it was not 
commonly so used before Ari- 
stotle, but rather, ‘there is reason 
to treat as a second class of sub- 
stances only genera and species.’ 
Again, when it is remarked in 
Karny. c. 7, 8, a, 31, 39, that, 
strictly speaking, mpés tt in- 
cludes those things only which 
not merely stand in a definite 
relation to some other thing, but 
have their essence in such a re- 
lation—ofs 7d elva: taitéy éort 
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the parts 


+@ mpds Ti mws €xew—there is no 
need to suspect here any trace 
of Stoic influence, since the 
mpss th mws éxew appears also 
in AR. Top. vi. c. 4, 142, a, 29, 
c. 8, 164, b, 4; Phys. vii. 3, 247, 
a, 2, b, 3, and Eth. NV. i. 12,1101, 
b, 13. It is true, however, that 
all the objections cannot easily 
be set aside. Nevertheless, the 
treatise bears in general a de- 
cisively Aristotelian impress ; itis 
closely related to the Yopies in 
tone and contents, and the ex- 
ternal evidence is heavily in its 
fayour—The best conclusion 
seems to be, not that the whole 
is spurious, but that the seem- 
ingly un-Aristotelian elements are 
to be explained by the assump- 
tion that the genuine body of 
the work extends to c. 9, 11, b, 
7 only, but that what followed 
has dropped out of the recension 
we possess, and is replaced only 
by the short note, c. 9, ih ates 
8-14. The so-called ‘ Postpre- 
cicamenta’ (c. 10-15) were sus- 
pected as early as Andronicus 
(Simei. wt supra, Schol. 81, a, 
27: AmMON. ibid. 81, b, 387), 
and Brandis has now proved they 
are added by another hand (‘U. 
d. Reihenfolge d. Biicher d. Ar, 
Org.,? Abh. d. Berl. Ahad, Hist. 
phil. Kl, 1833, 267, and @.-70m. 
Phil. ii. b, 406). It is another 
question whether # was compiled 
from Aristotelian fragments, as he 
suggests. The concluding para- 
graph, at c. 9, 11, b, 8-14, reads 
exactly as if it came in the place 
of further discussions which the 
editor cut out, justifying himself 
by the remark that there was 
nothing in them which did not 
appear in the earlier part. In 
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and kinds of propositions,’ those on 


the body of the work it is pro- 
bable also that passages have 
been left out and others added 
in this recension; but much of 
the inconsequence of exposition 
and language may as easily be 
due simply to the fact that the 
Categ. were the earliest of the 
logical writings, and were written 
probably many years earlier than 
the Analytics. 

1 This book, 1. €punvelas, was 
in ancient times rejected as not 
genuine by Andronicus (so ALEX. 
Anal. pri. 52 a, and Schol. in Ar. 
161 b, 40; Ammon. De Interpr. 
6a, and Schol. 97b, 13; BOBTH. 
ibid. 97 a, 28; ANON. ibid. 94 a, 
21; PuHinop. De An. A 13, B 4), 
followed recently by Gumposch 
(Log. Schr. d. Av., Leipz. 1839) 
and Rose (47. Ps. 232). Brandis 
(Abh. d. Berl. Ahad. 263 sq., cf. 
Davin, Schol. in Ar. 24 b, 5) 
takes it to be an incomplete 
sketch of the work, to which c. 
14 (rejected as early as Ammonius 
and passed over by Porphyry ; cf. 
Ammon. De Interpr. 201 b; 
Schol. 135 b) has probably been 
added by a later hand. The ex- 
ternal evidence for the work is 
good enough. Not only do all 
three lists agree in namingit (D. 
152, AN. 133, Pt. 2), but we are 
told that Theophrastus referred 
to it in his essay Tl. katapdoews 
kal dmopdcews (DIOG. v.44; ALEX. 
Anal. pri. 124, Schol. 183 b, 1; 
more explicitly, after Alexander, 
BoEtH. ibid. 97, a, 38; ANON. 
Schol. in Ar. 94, b, 13; cf. the 
Schol. ap. WaItz, Ar. Org. i. 40, 
who, on De Interpr. 17, b, 16, 
remarks: pbs tovrd onow 6 Ocd- 
gpactos, etc.; cf. AMMON. De 
Interpr. 73, a,122,b). It seems 
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conclusions and scientific method in general,! on the 


also that Eudemus TI. Aétews 
(ALEX. Anal. pri. 6, b, Top. 38, 
Metaph. 63,15; ANON. Schol. in 
Ar. 146, a, 24) may have been 
an imitation of this book (not, 
as Schol. 84, b, 15, wrongly sug- 
gests, of the Categories; cf. the 
quotation from Ammon. in pre- 
ceding note). This last sugges- 
tion, however, is uncertain, and 
‘the notices as to Theophrastus 
are not absolutely clear, for the 
texts show that he did not name 
the T. épunv. at all. Alexander 
thought he saw, from the way in 
which Theophrastus dealt with 
the subject (themw) in his own 
book, reason to infer that he had 
Aristotle in mind; but whether 
he was right in that inference or 
not, we cannot judge. The Schol. 
ap. Waitz has nothing to show 
that the reference there quoted 
from Theophrastus referred to a 
passage in this book, and was not 
rather a general reference to the 
frequently recurring Aristotelian 
law of the excluded middle. 
On the other hand, it is sin- 
gular that while the Tl. épuny. 
is never cited or referred to 
in any of Aristotle’s books (cf. 
Bonirz, Ind. Av. 102, a, 27), 
it cites not only the first 
Analytic (c. 10, 19, b, 31: Anal. 
46, 51, 6, 86) and the YVopies 
(Capa 20. 565026): Zon ix, 17, 
175, b, 39), but also the 1. Yuxijs 
(c. 1, 16, a, 8), and that for a 
proposition which neither the 
ancient opponents of Andronicus 
nor modern scholars have been 
able to find in it (cf. BonrITz, 
Ind. Ar. 97, b, 49, whose sug- 
gestion, however, is not satis- 
factory). Itsremarks on Rhetoric 
and Poetry (c. 4, 17, a, 5) have 


no relation to the corresponding 
treatises of Aristotle. It should 
be added that the work accords 
throughout with Aristotle’s line 
of thought, but frequently en- 
larges in a didactic way on the 
most elementary points in a 
fasbion which one would suppose 
Aristotle would not have found 
necessary at the date at which 
it must have been written, if by 
him. The question, therefore, is 
not only whether it is by Ari- 
stotle or by another, but whether 
it may not, as Grant suggests 
(Ar. 57), have been written out 
by one of his scholars from oral 
lectures in which the difficulties 
of beginners would naturally be 
kept in view. 

' Syllogisms are dealt with 
by the ’Avadvtixa mpdrepa in two 
books, and scientific method by 
the’Avaa. torepa, also intwo. The 
fact that D. 49 and An. 46 
give nine books to the ’Avaa. 
mpét. (though An. 134 repeats 
the title with two only) points 
probably only to a different divi- 
but it is also possible 


sion ; 
that other tracts are included, 
for the ANON. Schol. in Ar. 


33, b, 32 (cf. DAvID, ibid. 30, 
b, 4, PHILOP: 2bid. 39; a, 19; 
142, b, 38, and SIMPL. Categ. 4 ¢) 
says that Adrastus knew of forty 
books of Analytics, of which only 
the four which are extant were 
counted genuine.—That these 
are genuine is proved beyond 
doubt, both by internal evidence, 
by Aristotle’s own references, 
and by the fact that his earliest 
pupils wrote works modelled on 
them (cf. p, 65, supra, and BRAN- 
pis, Léhein. Mus. NIBBUHR and 
Br. i. 267), Thus we know 
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of an Analytic by EHudemus 
(ALEX. Zop. 70), and we have 
references to book i. of the 
Tpdrepa dyad. of Theophrastus 
(ALEX. Anal. pri. 39, b, 51, a, 
131, b, Schol. 158, b, 8, 161, b, 9, 
184, b, 36; Stmpu. De Calo, Schol. 
509, a, 6). Alexander, in his 
commentary, quotes from both on 
numerous points in which they 
developed or improved Aristotle’s 
’"Avad. mpdt. (cf. Lheophr. Fr. 
[ed. Wimmer], p. 177 sq. 229; 
Eudem. Fr. (ed. Spengel], p. 
144 sq.). For the Second Ana- 
lytic the references are less 
copious ; but we know of passages 
of Theophrastus through Alexan- 
der (ANON. Schol. in Ar. 240, b, 
2, and ap. EUSTRAT. ibid. 242, 
a, 17), through THEMIST. <bid. 
199, b, 46, and through PHILOP. 
ibid. 205, a, 46, and through an 
Anon. Schol. ibid. 248, a, 24, of 
a remark of Eudemus, all of 
which seem to refer to the Second 
Analytic. We know as to Theo- 
phrastus, not only from the form 
of the title of the’ Avad. mpdrepa, 
but also from express testimony 
(v. DioG. v.42; GALEN, Héppocr. 
et, Pl. ii. 2; Vol. v. 218; and 
ALEX. Qu. Nat. i. 26) that he did 
write a Second Analytic, and it 
is probable that in that, as in 
the text, he followed Aristotle. 
Aristotle himself cites both 
Analytics under that name: Top. 
Mill. Mulia oyy LO2s aay mle Denozes 
Soph. El. 2, 165, b, 8; het. i. 
2, 1356, b, 9, 1357, a, 29, b, 24, 
li, 25, 1403, a, 5, 12; Metaph. vii. 
12 init.; Eth. N. vi. 3, 1139,°b, 
26, 32; also De Interpr. 10, 19, b, 
31; M. Mor. ii. 6, 1201, b, 25; 
Hthwud. i. 6, 1217.8, Uae; 
222 bynass Ce LOS M227 ene LO 
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on fallacies and their dis- 


(cf. other references ap. BONITZ, 
Ind. Arist. 102, a, 30 sq). It is 
therefore the original title, and 
has always remained in common 
use, notwithstanding that Ari- 
stotle cites certain passages of 
the First Analytic with the word 
éy tots wep) cvddoyionod (Anal. 
post. 1. 3, 11, 73, a, 14, 77, a, 33), 
or that Alexander (Metaph. 437, 
12, 488, 11, 718, 4) and Pt. 28 
call the Second Analytic dro- 
deixTiky, Or that Galen (De Puls. 
iv, fin., vol. vili. 765; De Libr. 
Propr. vol, xix. 41) chooses to 
substitute, as he says, for the 
common titles, the names IT. 
ovdAAoyicnwod and II. amodeltews ; 
nor have we any right to name 
them on internal grounds (with 
GumposcoH, Log. Ar. 115) 1. 
ovAdAoyiomov and MeOodixd. Bran- 
dis justly remarks (Ue. d, Ar. 
Org. 261 sq.; Gr.-rdm. Phil. ii. 
b, 1, 224, 275) that the First 
Analytic is far more carefully 
and evenly worked out than the 
Second (which Aristotle can 
hardly have considered as com- 
plete), and that the two books of 
the Hirst Analytic do not appear 
to have been written together, 
but with an interval. 

1 Aristotle dealt with this 
subject in several books, no 
doubt in connection with his 
rhetorical teaching. We. still 
have the Topica in eight books, 
of which, however, the last, and 
perhaps the third and seventh 
also, seem to have been worked 
out long after the others (v. 
BRANDIS, Ue. d. Ar. Org. 255; 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b, 330). The 
genuineness of the work and of 
its name is established by cita- 
tions in Aristotle himself (De 
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proof.! Besides these, which are the component parts 
of our Organon, we have also the names of a great 


Interpr. 11, 20, b, 26; Anal. pr. 
We Ey 24, be lei. 15, 17, 64a, 
37, 65, b, 16; het. i. 1, 1355, a, 
28, c. 2, 1356, b, 11, 1358, a, 29; 
din 22396,)), 4.0c, 23,) 1398, a; 
28, 1399, a, 6, ©. 25, 1402, a, 36, 
c. 26, 1403, a, 32; iii. 18, 1419, a, 
24). For the art of proof by 
probabilities Aristotle uses the 
term ‘ Dialectic’ (Top. init., Rhet. 
init., etc.), and he refers to the 
Topics in a similar way as mpary- 
marela mw. Thy Siadrextichy (Anal. 
pri. i. 30, 46, a, 30). It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that by we@odiKd 
(#het. i. 2, 1356, b, 19) he meant 
the Topics, which in the opening 
words announce as their object, 
p00doy ebpety, etc., and in which 
(i. 12, 105, a, 16; viii. 2 init.) 
the relative passage is to be 
found, rather than, as Heitz 
(p81 sq., Hr. Hz. 117) sug- 
gests, a lost work; cf. ROSE, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 120; VAHLEN, 
Wien. Akad. xxxvili. 99 ; BONITZ, 


Zischr. Ocesterr. Gymn. 1866, 
ll, 774. It seems, also, that 


in several MSS. the Topics were 
headed with the title Me@odicd, 
so that an idea arose that 
they were distinct works. This 
idea has beenattributed to Dionys. 
(Zp. I. ad Amm. 6, p. 729, on 
Rhet. i. 2), but he speaks only of 
avaruTikh Kad weodik} mpaypyareta, 
and does not specially include the 
Topics in the latter. But D. 52 
inserts Me@odina in eight books, 
and AN. 49, the like title in- 
cluding seven books, although 
both know the Zopics as_ well. 
So Diog. (v. 29) distinguishes ra 
Te Tome Kal weOodikd ; and Simpl. 
(Cat. 16 a, Schol. 47, b, 40), after 


Porphyry, appears to regard: the 
latter as belonging, and the 
former as not belonging, to the 
‘Hypomnematic’ writings. In 
D. 81 we even find a second 
entry of Me@oducdv «’.—The theory 
of Spengel (Abh. d. Miinchn. 
Akad. vi. 497) that our text of 
the Topics contains grave lacune 
does not seem to be proved by 
the passages he quotes (/het. i. 
2, 1356, b, 10; ii. 25, 1402, a, 
34). As to the former, which 
refers to the Yopics only for the 
difference between gvAdAoyiomuds 
and éraywyh (cf. BRANDIS, ‘Ue. d. 
Rhet. Ar.’ ap. Philologus, iv. 13), 
it is satisfied by Zop. i. 1, 12. 
As to the second, which does not 
apply to Yop. viii. 10, 161, a, 
9 sq., the words ka@darep kab év 
Tots Tom.iots, etc., need not be 
taken as referring to a particular 
passage, but may be taken as 
meaning ‘ of objections there are 
in Rhetoric, as in Topics, many 
kinds,’ z.e. in oratorical use as 
opposed to disputation, —a remark 
that might well be made even if 
these distinctions were not taken 
in the earlier book. For similar 
uses of domep ev tots Tomikots, 
ete., cf. BontrTz, Ind. Ar. 101 b, 
44 sq., 52 sq., and VAHLEN, wt 
supra, 140 (where the phrase in 
Fhet. ii. 25 is explained as mean- 
ing ‘Instances are here used in 
the same way as in Zopics, and 
those of four kinds,’ etc.). 

1 The Il. codiorindy eAéyxov, 
or (as ALEX. Schol. 296, a, 12, 
21, 29, and Boeth. in his transla- 
tion have it) Sopior. fAcyxor. 
Waitz (Ar. Org. ii. 528), followed 
by Bonitz (dnd. Ar. 102, a, 49), 
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number of kindred writings: treatises on Knowledge 
and Opinion,! on Definition,? on Classification by 
Genera and Species,? on Opposition and Difference,* 
on Particular Kinds of Conceptions,® on Expression 
in Speech,® on Affirmation and Negation,’ on Syllog- 


shows that Aristotle in the De 
Interpr. c. 11, 20, b, 26, and 
Anal. pri. ii. 17, 65, b, 16, refers 
to passages of this work (ie, 
¢. 17, 175, b, 39, cx80, and: c. 5, 
167, b, 21), under the name éy 
tots Tomikots; that he reckons 
knowledge of fallacies as part of 
‘Dialectic’ (Soph. Hl. c. 9 fin., 
Chia lines) cis Lop. i. 151005 bs 
23); and that c. 34 is the epi- 
logue not only for these but for 
the whole science of ‘Topics.’ 
Again, however, Aristotle seems 
Gne} 2; 165 b, 8s) ch. Rhet..i 3, 
1359, b, 11; cf. BRANDIS, G’”.- 
vom, Phil. ii. b, 148) to distin- 
guish the two, in a way, however, 
which proves, not that the two 
were not meant to form a whole, 
but that the treatise on fallacies 
was composed later than the 
rest of the Zopics. The lists of 
D. and An, do not name the 
Sop. A, (for that reading in AN. 
125 is, as Rose shows, wrong), 
and yet give the Me@od:ca only 
eight books, whereas PT. 29, 
separates them from the Zopies 
(26 b); possibly, however, in 
D. 27, Ml. éptotixav two books, 
and AN. 27, Tl. epictixnay Adywv 
two books, are the same as our 
Bop. €a, 

1 TI. éemorhuns, D. 40; MI. ém- 
oTnuaov, D. 26, AN. 25; TI. ddéns, 
AN. App. 162. The genuineness 
of the work is doubtful, because 
it is nowhere else referred to, 

2 To this subject refer several 


titles in PT.: 7.2. No. 60, ‘Opiorixd, 
four books (cf. D1o@. v. 50, for the 
same title in the list of Theophras- 
tus’ works) ; 63, on the objects of 
Definition, two books; 63 b, De 
Contradictione Definitionum; 63 ¢, 
De Arte Definiendi ; 64, Tpds rods 
dptowovs, two books (cf. the same 
from Theophr., DioGg. v. 465), 
translated De Tabula Definiendi. 
As to the collections of defini- 
tions and divisions, cf. infra. 

8 TT. efSwy Kat yevay, D. 31; Tl. 
eld@v, AN. 28, otherwise unknown. 

* As to the opposition of 
concepts there was a book M1, 
Tay avTikemevwy, doubtless the 
same as II. évaytiwy (D. 30, AN. 
32). Simplicius, in his comment- 
ary on the Categ.(v. Ar. Fr, 115— 
121, p. 1497, sq.; #7r> He. 119), 
gives us some further informa- 
tion as to this book and _ its 
casuistical discussions. Rose (47. 
Ps. 130) refers it to the age 
of Theophrastus. Pr, 12 has 1, 
diapopas, four books, 

° De Relato (Il. rod pds 71), 
six books (Pv. 84). 
- § De Significatione, Pr. 78; 
its Greek title is given as ‘ Garam- 
hun, i.e. Tpaumarindy or -@v, As 
to another related title, 1. 
Aetews, Cf. infra. PT. 54, Partitio 
Conditionum que statuuntur in 
voce et ponuntur, four books, may 
also have been a grammatical 
treatise. 

7 ALEX. Metaph. 286, 23, 680, 
a, 26, cites this simply as éy 
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isms,' and on subjects belonging to the sphere of 


Topics and KHristics.? 


TOT. KaTapdcews; probably, how- 
ever, it should be (like the corre- 
sponding, or possibly identical, 
work of Theophrastus, named by 
Dioag, v. 44) Tl. karabdoews 1 ad 
amopacews. 

1 Svardoyioudy a’ 8’ (D. 56, AN. 
54); SudAdoyoricdy rat por (D. 57 ; 
AN. 55: -Kdv Spwv) 3 Svddroyiopol 
a’ (D. 48). 

2 To this category belong in 
the first place the treatises placed 
next to the Me@odicd in the lists: 
Ta mpd Tay TOrwy (D. 59, AN. 57); 
“Opot mpd tev TomiKaY, T books 
(D. 55); Tomiuxady mpds rods 8pous 
CaS SOD>TGOF SAN. O9; Ft. 62 as 
three books named Tabula defini- 
tionum quae adhibentur in 
Topica, i.e. Tipbs 8pous Tomy) ; 
De Definiendo Topico (i.e. ‘On 
Definition in Topics,’ Pr. 61); 
TI, idfwy (D. 32); T. eépwrncews 
kad aroxpicews (D. 44, AN. 44). 
Brandis, however, believes (wt 
supra) that these names indicate 


only particular parts of our 
Topica, He takes Ta mpd ray 


tomwy (elsewhere used for the 
Vateg.; cf. p. 64, n. 1) to be the 
first book, which in fact we know 
to have been so called by some 
(Anon. Schol. in Ar. 252, a, 46) ; 
the “Opos tév térwy [as Br. reads 
it] to be books 2-8; Tom. mpods 
rovs Spovs, books 6-7; Il. idiwy, 
book 5; and TI. épwr. x. amoxp. 
book 8, as to which we learn from 
ALEX. Schol. 292, a, 14, that many 
named it so, and others again, 
with a reference to its first words, 
Tl. tdéews «. Gmroxpioews. These 
suggestions seem to commend 
themselves: except that it is 
easier to suppose as to the seven 


Probably, however, the most 


books of “Opo: mpd tay rérwy that 
the text of D. is wrong. The 
AN. gives instead two titles: 51, 
“Opwy BiBr‘ov a; 52, Tomn«ady C. 
Here it is natural to refer the 
“Opot to book 1, the first half of 
which (¢. 1-11) consists in de- 
finitions and their explanation, 
and the seven Yopica to books 
2-8. Weconjecture, therefore, in 
view of the fact that both lists 
have the number seven, that in 
D. also the “Opo: was originally 
distinct from the Zopica, and that 
his text read: “Opot mpd tay To- 
mucay a: Tomnay a’-(’, D. 65 and 
AN. 62 name also ‘Emyepnudtov 
chsh (Ueith iia ley oily led) 10. 
33; AN. 33, ‘Yrourvhuara emixeipn- 
patria, 3 B; D. 70, AN. 65, O€oes 
emixeipnuatixal ce’; cf. also THEON, 
Progymn. p. 165 W. (Rhet. ed. 
Sp. IT, 69), who ascribes to Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus oAAd 
BiBrAla Odcewy ervypapdueva, de- 
scribed by ALEX. Top. 16, Schol. 
254, b, 10, as containing Thy eis Ta 
éyricelueva 80 evddkwv emixelpnow, 
(pds Oéow emixeipety means ‘to 
develop the p7o and con of a 
given proposition, v. Ind. Ar. 
289% bi (bz, 283) "a, 6s Cecees 
émixeipnuatial are therefore 
themes for dialectic development 
or dialectical exercises with an 
introduction to the way of work- 
ing them out.)—The’Emyepyuata 
are no doubt identical with the 
Aoyixa emixerp. the second book 
of which is quoted by PHILOP. 
Schol. 227, a, 46, and the ‘Yrourju. 
émxeip. with that which is cited 
simply as ‘Yrouvhwara by DEXIPP. 
Cat. 40, Schol. 48, a, 4, and SIMPL. 
Schol. 47, b, 39 following Por- 
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ancient of these tracts were in reality productions of 
the Peripatetic school at dates subsequent to Aristotle’s 
death. 

Next to the Topics in order of subjects come the 
Rhetorical Works.! Some of these were written 
before the Topics in order of time; others only after- 
wards and at a long interval. Of the many books 
of Aristotelian or alleged Aristotelian origin which 
dealt with the theory of skilled speaking,’ or treated 


phyry. Pr. gives three entries of 
“amusmata’ or ‘ifumsmata’ (= 
Sropvjwata), t.e. No. 69, 2 books; 
82, 16 books; and 82, b, 1 book. 
The references in ATHEN. iv. 173, 
and xiv. 654 to “Ap. 7) Oedppactos 
év tots trouvhuace are not to a 
defined book so named, but are 
vague and not to be identi- 
fied. What relation the Mpordcers 
named in Pr. (No. 79=33[? 23] 
books, and No. 80=31 [?7] 
books) bear to the Oéceis émy. 
we cannot say, but we also find 
two entries in D. (46 and 47), 
andonein AN. (38) of Mpordceis a’, 
The *Emtyeipnuatixol Adyo, cited 
by Aristotle in the opening of 
c. 2. Tl. wynm. is not a separate 
work (cf. THEM. 97, a, p. 241), but 
the first chapter of the work 
itself (449, b, 138 sq., 450, a, 
30 sq., 450, b, 11 sq. ; cf. BoNITz, 
Ind. Ar. 99, a, 38). Under the 
head of Yopies fall also the ’Ey- 
ordcets, D. 35, AN. 36, PT. 55, b; 
the Tpotdces éprorixal 8’, D. 47, 
An. 44; Adoets épiorixal 8’, D. 28, 
AN. 29; and Ataipécets copiorixal, 
, D. 29, Aw. 31.—As to the 
*Eptotino Adyo, cf. p. 68,n. 1 fin. 
A tract Tap& thy Aétiv, named by 
Stmpu. Schol. 47, b, 40, was 
doubted, as he says, even by the 


ancients (cf. Av. #7. 113, p. 1496 ; 
Rose, Av. Ps.128; Fr. Hz. 116). 
It dealt probably (cf. Soph. El. 4) 
with the fallacies mapa thy Aé&w. 
An. 196 names among the Pseud- 
epigrapha a work Hep? pebd5ov. 
OLS STFS MI en, ce ON 
1356, a, 25; Soph. HI. 34, 184, a, 8. 
2? Besides the two extant 
works, this class includes pri- 
marily the Theodectean Rhetoric: 
4.e. D. 82 and AN. 74, Téxvns ris 
Gcodextov cvvaywy) [? cicaywyh] 
in one or three books. The ex- 
tant Rhetoric alludes (iii. 9 fin.) 
to an enumeration éy Tots @codex- 
relois, which must mean a work of 
Aristotle, and proves, even if 
het. iii. be spurious, the exis- 
tence of this book in early times. 
The compiler of the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1. 1421, b, 1 makes Aristo- 
tle speak of rats br euod téxvais 
Ocodéxtyn ypapeloas ; and this re- 
ference also must be at least 
anterior to Andronicus. “The 
words leave it doubtful whether 
the writer meant a Rhetoric de- 
dicated to Theodectes, or one 
written by Aristotle but published 
by Theodectes in his own name. 
Later classical writers several 
times attribute to the name 
‘Rhetoric of Theodectes’ the 
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of the history of rhetoric,! or set out rhetorical 


atter meaning, in itself most im- 
probable (cf. Oeodexrinal réxvat, 
ANON. in Av, #7. 125, p. 1499, 
Fr, Hz. 125; QUINTILIAN, ii. 
15, 10, gives this explana- 
tion with an ‘wt creditum est’: 
VALER. MAX. viii. 14, 3 gives it 
more distinctly); or else they 
name Theodectes directly as the 
author (Cie. Orat. 51, 172, 57, 
194 ; QUINTIL. iv. 2, 63: and later 
writers ap. Rose, Ar. Ps. 141, 
Ar. Fr. 123 ; Fr. Hz.124 sq.; com- 
pare the similar treatment of 
the title Nicomachean Hthics by 
Cicero and others, de quo p. 97 
inf.; or else they ascribe to Ari- 
stotle and Theodectes the opin- 
ions they find in this book 
(Dionys. Comp. Verb. 2, p. 8, De 
Vi Demos. 48, p. 1101; QUINTIL. 
ne Zh Up Ale Dib UPS), “be atnntss 
genuine, which the /’r. at least 
give no reason to doubt, we 
should consider it certainly not 
as a work written by Theodectes 
and published by Aristotle after 
his death, but as a work of Ari- 
stotle dedicated to Theodectes, in 
which view, since that orator did 
not survive the date of Alex- 
ander’s Eastern expedition, and 
had become known to Alexander 
through Aristotle (PLUT. Alex. 
17 jfin.), it would have been com- 
posed during the years of Ari- 
stotle’s residence in Macedonia. 
The name Téxva (in the Léhet. ad 
Alex.; cf. Rosz, Ax. Ps. 139) 
seems to indicate that it had 
more than one book, though the 
plural @codéxrea (Rhet. iii. 9) 
would not necessarily do so. For 
further details 7. Rosu, Av. Ps. 
135 sq., and HITZ, 85 sq.— 
As to the remaining titles in our 
lists which relate to Rhetoric, 


the Téxvn[s] a’ of D. 79, AN. 73 
probably meant the extant Rhet. 
ad Alex. In D. 80 the MSS. 
vary between &%AAn rTéxvn and 
&AAN Texvev cuvaywyh. Tf the 
former is right it would mean a 
second recension of our Rhetoric: 
if the latter, a recension of the 
Texvay ouvvaywyn: in neither case 
would it imply separate works.— 
Of the special tracts, the Tpdados 
has been mentioned p. 58, n. 1, 
supra: probably AN. App. 1538, 
II. pnropixjs is merely a duplicate 
of it. In the title, II. Adtews a’ B’ 
(D. 87, AN. 79, TI. A€é. kabapas : cf. 
on a similar book by Hudemus, 
p. 698, n. 3) Brandis in the 
Gr.-rom, Phil. ii. b, 1.79 detects 
book 38 of our Rhetoric, whose 
first twelve chapters deal with 
that subject. This is the more 
probable that D. 78 gives the 
Rhetoric only two books, al- 
though AN. 72 has three books. 
The others, %.c. D. 85, AN. 77, 
Il. weyedous a’ (de quo cf. Rhet. i. 
SskS HO ayy Ome Scalia oles 
S05 SVR. Ch OG ID, ish ANS, 0), 
TI. cupBovatas [-js] a’ (v. Av. Lr. 
136, p. 1501, Av. Ps. 148, Wr. Hz, 
126): AN. App. 177, Tl. pnropos 
}) modutucod : AN. App. 178, Téxvn 
eykwmacriKn, were doubtless all 
spurious, as was also the Mynyo- 
yuroy (D. 117, AN. 109) which 
would be dealt with as an aid to 
Rhetoric. PT. 68, MapayyéApara 
seems to be the same as the 
Iapayy. pnropixjs attributed to 
Theophrastus by Dioa, v. 47, but 
was in any case not by Aristotle. 

' An exposition of all the 
rhetorical theories (réxvat) down 
to Aristotle’s own time was given 
in the Texvéy cuvaywyh (D. 77, 
as two books: AN. 71, and P7, 
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examples,! we have only one preserved to us,? in which, 
however, we possess without doubt the most mature state- 
ment of his rhetorical doctrine. The Rhetoric addressed to 
Alexander is now universally admitted to be spurious.® 


24, as one book), D. 89, Suvayw- 
yiis « B’, and D. 80, “AAAn tTexvav 
cuvaywy) (if that is the right 
reading) seem to be duplicates 
only. We hear of it in Circ. De 
Tnvent. ii. 2, 6, De Orat. ii. 38, 
160, Brut. 12, 48, etc.: v. An. Fr. 
130-135, p. 1500; Ar. Ps. 145; 
Fr, Hz.122. The same work or 
an abstract of it seems to be 
meant by Demetr. Magn. (ap. 
DroG. ii. 104) by the title “Em:toph 
pnt dpwy. 

1 "EvyOuphuata pntopica a’, D. 
84, AN. 76; and 7*Evéupnudtay 
diaipévers a (D. 84; AN. 88, mis- 
written ’Ev@. kal aipécewy). To 
the same class belonged AN. 127, 
TIpoomlwy a’; but 1. Mapomiay, as 
in D, 138. With these should be 
reckoned the Xpeta:—a collection 
of striking remarks, like Plu- 
tarch’s Apophthegms, quoted by 
Sros. Floril. 5, 83,7, 30, 31, 29,70, 
90, 43, 140, 57, 12, 93, 38, 116, 47, 
118, 29. But as a saying of Zeno 
the Stoic is quoted from it (57, 
12), and as we can hardly credit 
Aristotle with such a collection 
of anecdotes, it must either be a 
forgery or else the work of a 
later writer of the same name, 
like the grammarian mentioned 
ap. DtoG. v. 35. Rose believes 
(Ar. Ps. 611) that ’Apirroredous 
is a misreading for ‘Apictavos. 
The same book seems to be what 
is meant in Stob. (38, 37, 45, 21) 
by the citation: ek ray kowdy 
*ApiororéAous SiatpiBGv. See its 
Fr. ap. RosE, Av. Ps. 611, and 
Fy, Hz, 335,--The two orations, 


*Eyrduiov Adyouv and ’Eyxaéuoy 
mAovTou, are counted as pseudepi- 
grapha in An. 190, 194. The 
various proverbs and apoph- 
thegms quoted from Aristotle 
(Rosk, Ar. Ps. 606 sq.; Fr. As. 
337 sq.) are collected from dif- 
ferent sources. 

2 Z.e. the three books of the 
Rhetoric. The date of its com- 
position must be the last resi- 
dence of Aristotle at Athens; 
cf. BRANDIS in ‘ Ar. Rhet.’ Philol. 
iv. 8. That it has suffered inter- 
polations and transpositions (e.g. 
in book ii. c. 18-26 ought to pre- 
cede c. 1-17) was proved by 
SPENGEL, ADA. d. Miinchn. Akad. 
vi. 483, followed by VAHLEN, 
‘Z. Krit. Ar. Schr. Wien. Akad. 
XXXvill. 92,121. The genuineness 
of book iii. has been questioned 
by SAUPPE, Dionys. u. Ar., Gdtt. 
1868, p. 32; Rosk, Av. Ps. 137 
n.; HEITZ, p. 85; 89; SCHAAR- 
SCHMIDT, Samm. Plat. Scha.108, 
whose view has been followed in 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 55. 

’ This work was known to 
the author of our earliest list 
(vw. D. 79, but its authenticity 


is not to be thought of. 
SPENGEL (uvay. rexv. 182, 
ANAXIM. Avs Rhet. Proleg. 


ix. sq. cf 99 sq.) attributes 
it, excepting the first and last 
chapters, to Aristotle’s contem- 
porary Anaximenes of Lampsacus. 
This suggestion, however, is very 
questionable; cf. Ros, Av. Lib. 
Ord. 100; KAMPR, in the Philol. 
ix. 106 sq. 279 sq. For, apart 
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Of the writings devoted to the development of his 
philosophic system, the first place is given to collections 
of Definitions! and Divisions ?—regarded as aids to 


from the arbitrariness of the 
separation of the part attributed 
to Anaximenes from the rest, the 
influence of the school of Ari- 
stotle betrays itself throughout, 
not only in the persistence of a 
method of didactic definitions 
and divisions, but also in the 
tenor of particular passages. Cf., 
C.g-, c. 2 init. (with het. 1. 3); 
c. 3, 1424, a, 12-19 (Polit. vi. 4, 
1318, b, 27-38); ¢. 5, 1427, a, 30 
(fth. N. v. 10, 1135, b, 11 sqq., 
Fhet.i. 13, 1374, b, 6); ¢. 8, 1428, 
a, 19 sqq. (2ehet. ii. 25, 1402, b, 
12 sqq.); ¢. 8, 1428, a, 25 (Anal. 
pr. i. 27 init.); ©. 9 init. (het. 
i, 2, 1357, b, 28); c. 12 init. (het. 
li. 21, 1394, a, 22); and the dis- 
tinction of év@dunua and yvdun in 
c. 11 sq., though differently put, 
is of Aristotelian origin (cf. Rhet. 
ii, 21,1394, a, 26); c. 17 CRhet. i. 
15, 1376, b, 31 sq.); ¢. 28 zit. 
29 init. (Rhet. iii. 9, 1410, a, 23), 

1D. 64, AN. 61, ‘Optopol, 13 
books: Pr. 59: “Opot, 16 books, 
was certainly a later work of the 
School, analogous to the Platonic 
Definitiones. As to the other 
title, AN. 51,“Opwy BiBAloy a’, cf. 
p. 71, n. 2, supra. 

2 Besides the ‘ Platonic Divi- 
sions’ mentioned p. 63, n. 2, the 
lists name the following of this 
class: D, 42, Avapéoeis 1¢(’ LAN. 
41, Il. diarpécewy] ; D. 43, AN. 42, 
Aaiperixnav a’ [Rose leg. -Kby, as 
in the duplicate title D. 62]; Pv. 
52 gives the Arupécers (which 
might extend to any length ac- 
cording to the subjects chosen), 
26 books. Whether the work was 
different from or identical (as 


seems more probable) with the 
Platonic A:aipéceis, it cannot be 
genuine. The quotation in ALEX. 
Top. 126, Scehol. 274, a, 42, from 
Aristotle, ev Ti Taéy ayabdy dia- 
pécet (Ar. I’, 110, p. 1496; Fr. 
fTz.119), is satisfied by M. Mor. i. 
2, 1183, b, 20 sq.) cf. Lth. IV. 1, 12, 
1101, b, 11, but may have found 
its way from that source into the 
Atatpéoers also.-— Aristotle himself 
names an ’EkAoyh Tay evaytiov, in 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 1, where, 
after the remark that all oppo- 
sitions finally go back to that 
of the & or dy and its oppo- 
site, he adds: redewpjcdw 8 nuiv 
TavTa ev TH eKdoyh Ta evayTiwy : 
in the parallel passage, xi. 3, 
1061. a, 15, it is only €orwoay yap 
attra: teewpnuevar: cf. 1004, b, 
33, mavta de Kal TaAAG avaydueva 
palverar eis Td Ev Kal Td TAOOS* 
ciANPdw yap 4h avaywyh juiv. To 
the same refers also x. 3, 1054, a, 
29: €or. 5€ rod pev Evds, bowep 
Kal ev TH Biaipécer THY evayTioy 
dieypaauev, Td TavTd Kal Buoroy 
ral troy, etc.; and the tadrdy and 
éuotoy were themselves given in 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1008, b, 35, as 
examples of the e%5y rod évds 
treated of in the ’ExaAoyi T. év.: 
cf. also x. c. 4 ad jin. But in 
Met. xii, 7, 1072, b, 2 the words 
H Statpeois dnAot refer, not to a 
treatise, but to the division of 
two kinds of of &vexa given just 
before. Whether the reference 
to the ’ExAoy) 7. ev. indicates a 
separate treatise or a section of 
the work ‘On the Good, even 
Alexander did not know (cf. p. 
61, n. 1); but since the subject 
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correct appreciation of the subject—but none of these 


appear to have been genuine. 


Most important, there- 


fore, is the treatise On the First Philosophy '\—a torso 
which is now arbitrarily bound up? with a number of 
other fragments, some genuine, some spurious, to form 


our Metaphysies.? 


on which Aristotle cites the 
*ExAoyy seems to have been dealt 
with in the second book II. 
tayadov, it is probable that 
Aristotle had only that book in 
view. 

1 This is the name by which 
the work was originally cited ; 
v. De Motu Anim. 6, 700, b, 8. 
That Aristotle himself so named 
it, is probable from Metaph. vi. 1, 
1026, a, 15, 24, 30, xi. 4, 1061, b, 
LONELY Sie Oe LOZ ea reo, le eo 
Jin.; De Celo, i. 8,277, b, 10; Gen. 
et Corr. i. 3, 318, a, 6; De An. i. 
1, 403, b, 16; for mparn pirocodia 
we also find qtAocodia alone 
(Metaph. xi. 8, 4, 1061, b, 5, 25), 
Beordoyikh (Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 
19, xi. 7, 1064, b, 3), 7 mept rd 
Ocia pirocopla (Part. An. i. 5, 
645, a, 4), copla (Metaph.i. 1, 2), 
and pélodos mepl tis apxis Tis 
mpatns (Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 7), 
as Aristotle’s expression for the 
subject of the book; and accord- 
ingly the book itself is also 
spoken of as gopla, piAocodla, 
Beodoyia (ASCLEP. Schol. in Ar. 
519, b, 19, 31). Cf. Bontrz, v. 5, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 3 sq. 

2 We first find the name 
pera Ta vowed in Nicolaus of 
Damascus, who (ace. to the 
Schol. to THEOPH. Metaph. p. 
323, Brand.) wrote a @cwpia tév 
Ap. meta TH pvotkd: afterwards 
in Puut. Alea. 7, and since then 
constantly. As this Nicolaus was 


Probably, however, the genuine 


a younger contemporary of An- 
dronicus, the title (which never 
appears before, and is permanent 
after that date) may safely be 
referred to Andronicus himself, 
whose collection of Aristotle’s 
writings alone explains it; for it 
means, not as SIMPL. Phys. 1, 
and the Neoplatonist HERENNIUS 
(ap. BontTz, Av. Metaph. iti. 5) 
supposed, the Supernatural, but 
that which in the order of doc- 
trinal development, and of the 
works as collected, followed after 
the books on the Natural Sciences 
(cf. ALEX. Metaph. 127, 21; As- 
OLEP. Sehol. 519, b, 19). It is 
named in the lists by AN. 111, 
An. App. 154, and Pt. 49. The 
latter has the usual Greek reckon- 
ing of thirteen books; the former 
has at 111 x’, at 164 ¢; which 
leaves it uncertain whether the 
editions referred to were incom- 
plete, the one having only A-K, 
and the other A-I, or whether 
K and I are corruptions of N, 
1.e, A-N. 

8 The question of the arrange- 
ment of our Metaphysics has 
been so far established by Bran- 
dis in ‘Ar. Met.’, Adh. d. Berl. 
Akad. 1834, Hist. Phil. Kl. p. 
63-87, Gr.-rom. Phat. ii. b. 1, 
541 sq., and by Bonitz (Av. Met. 
li, 3-35), that it is sufficient to 
refer the reader for earlier 
theories to the comprehensive 
account given by Bonitz at p. 30. 
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portions were brought into this connection immediately 


The main body of the work, 
begun but not finished by Ari- 
stotle, is made up of books i., iii. 
(B), iv., vi-ix. In these, after 
the critical and historical intro- 
duction in book i., one and the 
same inquiry, that as to Being as, 
such, is methodically carried on, 
although it is neither brought to 
a conclusion, nor in parts sub- 
mitted to final revision. Book x. 
seems to have been intended for 
a somewhat further advanced 
section of the same inquiry (cf. 
x. 2 init. with iii. 4, 1001, a, 
4 sq., and x. 2, 1053, b, 16 with 
vii. 13), but as itis not brought 
by Aristotle into any express 
connection with book ix., it has 
almost the appearance of a 
separate treatise. Between these 
connected books there is in- 
serted, in book v., an inquiry 
into the different meanings of 
thirty philosophical conceptions 
and terms, which stands in no 
connection with either the pre- 
ceding or the following book. 
The Aristotelian authorship of this 
section is beyond doubt. Ari- 
stotle himself quotes it (in 
Metaph. Vill winit., xa 15) ct. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 29, 
Phys. i. 8, 191, b 29), with the 
words év tots rep) Tov mooax@s OY 
m. Tov mo. A€yeTat ExagTov, The 
view of Susemihl (Genet. nti. 
d. Plat. Phil. ii. 536) that these 
citations are not satisfied by our 
book v., and that it is an un- 
Aristotelian tract which has taken 
the place of a genuine book with 
similar contents, is as decisively 
disproved as that of Rose (Ar. 
Libr. Ord. 154) that the book is 
entirely unworthy of Aristotle. 
The book is alluded to in other 


passages of the Metaph. (eg. x. 4, 
1055, a, 23, with which cf. v. 10, 
1048, a, 25, and x. 6, 1054, b. 34, 
cf. v. 15, 1021, a. 25); and a dis- 
cussion reserved in v. 7 ad fin. 
for another place is to be found 
in ix. c. 7, The tract 1. row 
mooaxe@s, however, cannot have 
originally formed part of the 
work ‘On the First Philosophy.’ 
It must have been written much 
earlier—as is shown by the cita- 
tions in the Phys. and in the 
Gen. et Corr.—and as an aid to 
the exact use and understanding 
of philosophic terms; and as 
such it appears in D. 36, and in 
AN. 37 with the special addition 
II. t. moo. A€y. } Tay KaT& mpdo- 
Oeotv. Nevertheless, Ar. Jet. 
vi. 2 init., alludes unmistakably 
tov. 7, 1017, a, 7, 22.sq., 81, in the 
words: GAN émel 7d dy amdras 
Aeyouevoy A€yeTat ToAAAXGs, av 
ey mev Hy Td Kate ouuBeBnkds, etc., 
in a way which indicates, by the 
word jv, that the discussion had 
already come under the readev’s 
notice. It appears, therefore, 
that Aristotle actually intended 
to incorporate our book y. or the 
contents of it in this part of his 
work, but never was able to finish 
the literary connection. As to 
book xi., the second half (c. 8, 
1065, a, 26 sq.), is a compilation 
from the Physics, obviously not 
genuine. The first half exactly 
corresponds in content with 
books iii., iv., and vi.; and is 
therefore either an early sketch 
of the argument afterwards ex- 
panded in them, or else, as Rose 
(Ar. Libr, Ord. 156) supposes, a 
later abstract of them. A point 
in favour of the latter view is 
the objectionable recurrence, 
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seven times, of the particle ye 
why, which is otherwise unknown 
in Aristotle’s writing (HUCKEN, 
De Ar. Dic, Rat. i. 103 Ind. 
Ar. 147, a, 44 sq.) In view, 
however, of the arguments from 
the contents of the book them- 
selves adduced in support of the 
other view by Bonitz (Ar. Met. 
ii. 15, 451), this peculiarity is not 
decisive, especially as the general 
style of the book has Aristotle’s 
characteristics, and as similar 
phenomena as to particles are 
found elsewhere. [Thus ré . . ré 
occurs in Aristotle almost exclu- 
sively in the Lthics and Politics 
(EUCKEN, 16); dé ye almost ex- 
clusively in the Physics (ibid. 33), 
in which also pévrot, Kaito, and 
rolyuy are much commoner than 
in the other works (ébid, 35, 51): 
wpa recurs oftener in the later 
books of the Metaph. than in the 
earlier (ibid. 50): and among 
the ten books of the Wthies, 
there are many variants as be- 
tween the three last and the sec- 
tions i.—iv. or v.-vii., which again 
vary from one another in diction 
(ibid. 75 sq.). In this first half 
of book xi. five of the seven cases 
of yé why occurin c. 2. Besides, 
ye is so often inserted by the 
copyists that it is always possible 
some early scribe is partly re- 
sponsible.| Book xii. appears as 
an independent treatise, which 
refers to none of the preceding 
books, but seems to allude to the 
Phys. viii. 10 (esp. 267, b, 17 sq.) 
in Cat) LOT, a), andi cas, 
1073, a, 32, to Phys. viii. 8 sq., 
and also to the De Celo ii. 3 sq. 
It is remarkable that while c. 
6-10 develop in some detail the 
views of Aristotle as to the God- 
head and other eternal Essences, 
c. 1-6 on the contrary give us 
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the doctrine of changeable sub- 
stances and their causes only in 
narrow compass, and in a style 
condensed often to the point of 
obscurity. This, with the fact 
that in these chapters the for- 
mula eta Tatra [se. AeKTEov] STL 
occurs twice (2.e. 3 init., and 1070, 
a. 4) indicates that it was not a 


. book published by Aristotle, but 


a set of notes intended as a basis 
for lectures, in which many 
points were only hinted at in the 
the briefest way, with the know- 
ledge that they would be made 
plain by oral development. The 
main theme of the lectures con- 
sisted of the points which in the 
second half of book xi, are 
treated with special care; while 
the more general metaphysical 
inquiries which were to serve as 
an introduction or basis for them 
were only lightly sketched. The 
matter the lectures dealt with 
was no doubt intended to be 
included in the work on the 
First Philosophy; and c. 6-10 
are, as far as matter is con- 
cerned, exactly fitted to be the 
conclusion of it. C. 1-5, on the 
other hand, include nothing 
which is not contained in the 
earlier books. The polemic of 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 160) against 
this book—which, as will be seen 
in the next note, is specially well 
fortified with external evidence 
—has no value as against its 
Aristotelian authorship, but only 
as to its connection with our 
Metaph. The relation of the 
remaining two books to the rest 
is not clear; but there is no 
reason to hold with Rose (p. 157) 
that only xiv. is genuine. Ari- 
stotle must have originally meant 
to include them in the same 
book, for xiii. 2, 1076, a, 39, refers 
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after Aristotle’s death.! 


Of the other writings men- 


tioned which would have stood in close relation with 


to ili. 2, 998, a, 7 sq., xiii. 2, 1076, 
Dy 395) LOM 25 90", by. 2" sqr, 
xiii. 10, 1086, b, 14 to iii. 6. 
1008, a, 6 sq., and in viii. i. 1062, 
a, 22 he contemplates a treat- 
ment of Mathematics and the 
Ideas, which, as appears by xiii. 
init., was intended to serve as an 
introduction to Theology (cf. 
BRANDIS, 542, 413 a). On the 
other hand, in xiv. 1, the obvious 
reference to x. 1 is not noticed, 
and vii. and viii. are not referred 
to at all in xiii. and xiv. (BONITZ, 
p. 26). It is inconceivable that 
Aristotle would have repeated a 
considerable section almost word 
for word, as is the case with the 
present text of i. 6,9, and xiii. 
4, 5. But book i., as a whole, 
must, as well as book iii., which 
cités it (ili. 2, 996, b, 8, cf. 1. 2, 
982,.a, 16, b, 4, and 997, b, 3, 
cf. i. 6 sq.) be older than book 
xiii. It seems to me, therefore, 
the most probable conjecture 
that the argument ini. 9, which 
is apparently more mature than 
that in book xiii., was inserted 
on a second revision of book i., 
after Aristotle had decided to 
exclude books xiii. and xiv. from 
the scope of his main work on 
Metaphysics. Book ii. (a), a 
collection of three small essays, 
written asan introduction to Phy- 
sics rather than to Metaphysics 
(v. c. 8 Schol.), is certainly not by 
Aristotle. The majority of the 
ancient commentators (of mAciovs) 
attributed it to a nephew of 
Eudemus, Pasicles of Rhodes 
(Schol. ap. 47. Opp. 993, a, 29); 
Schol. in Ar. 589, a. 41; the so- 
called Philoponus 
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Anon. Urbin.] in the Introd. to 
a, where the name is Pasierates ; 
and Asclep. Schol. 520 a, 6, ex- 
cept that he has erroneously 
transferred the story from a to 
A). That it was inserted after 
the other books were collected is 
clear, not only from its designa- 
tion, but from the way in which 
it breaks the connection of the 
closely consecutive books A and 
B, for which reason many of the 
ancients wished to make it a 
preface to the Physics, or at least 
to book i. of the Metaph. (Schol. 
589, b, 1 sq.) SYRIAN (ap. 
SCHOL. 849, a, 3) mentions that 
some critics proposed to reject A. 
These, lke Asclepius, probably 
confused it with a: if not, Syrian 
was right in thinking their sug- 
gestion laughable. 

1 This seems probable (cf. 
ZELLER, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 
1877, Hist. Phil. Kl. 145) because 
of the circumstance that most of 
the genuine books of our Meta- 
physies were in use at the date 
of the oldest peripatetic books or 
fragments which we possess, and 
that they seem to have been 
gathered together in the same 
series of books with the rest at a 
very early date. Book i. as 
above stated, was not only the 
model for Theophrastus in book 
i. of his History of Physics, but 
has also left clear traces in what 
we know of Eudemus, and is the 
source of the point of view taken 
by the author of the treatise on 
Melissus, &c. Books iii. (B) and 
iv. are referred to by Eudemus, 
the fourth by Theophrastus also ; 
book vi. by Theophrastus ; book 
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the Metaphysics, only a few can be considered to be 


vii. by HEudemus; book ix. by 
Theophrastus ; book xii. by Theo- 
phrastus, Eudemus, the writer of 
the Magna Moralia, and the 
writer of the Tl. (dav Kwhcews ; 
book xiii. by Eudemus; book xiv. 
apparently by Theophrastus ; and 
the fifth, the tract I. tov 
mocaxa@s Aeyduevov, by Strato ; cf. 
the following: (1) Metaph. 1, 
981, a, 12 sq., HUDEM. #7. 2, 
Speng.; (2) i. 3, 983, b, 20, 
THEOPHR. J. 40; (3) tbid. 1. 
30, Eup. #7. 117; (4) i. 5, 986, 
b, 18; De Melisso, Xenoph. 
ete., see vol. i. 468, 484; (5) tbid. 
1. 21 sq.. THEOPHR. J. 45; (6) 
ibid. 1. 27, THEOPHR. F7. 43, 
44, Eup. Fr.11, 8.21, 7; (7) i, 6, 
THEOPHR. F7. 48; (8) i. 6, 987, 
bs2) HuDw Aye LSS) 22.7, Spu3 
(9) i. 8, 989, a, 30, THEOPHR. 
T’r. 46; (10) iii. 2, 996, b, 26, iv. 
3, L005,.a, 195, Bue eyes) CE) 
ili. 8, 999, a, 6, Mth. Hud. i. 8, 
1218, a, 13 (12) iv. 2, 1009, b, 112; 
21, THEOPHR. Fr. 42; (13) iv. 
6; LOL ray U2 C2 7, MOL2 nay 20, 
THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 26; (14) v.11, 
Strato apud Simpy. Categ. Schol. 
in Arist. 90, a, 12-46 ; (15) vi. 1, 
1026, a, 13-16, THEOPHR. F%. 12, 
Iss (1G) rads L028 Fa lOs e205 
BUD. 27.6.3) (7), 1=,.9, LOST sb, 
24, THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 25; (8) 
Ks UN. Clay Cy Sy LOTS yeanees 
De Motw An. 6, 700, b, 7; (19) 
xii. 7, 1072, a, 20, THEOPHR. 27. 
1257533) (20) saa 7, LOT20 by eee: 
9, 1074, b, 21, 383, Hth. Hud. vii. 
12, 1245, b, 16M. Mor. ii. 15, 
120850, 15 (1) sii.010; 10 7bb; 
34, THEOPHR. Jr. 12, 2; (22) 
xiii. 1, 1076, a, 28, Hth. Hud. i. 8, 
1217, b, 223 (23) xiv. 73, 1090) 
b, 18, THREOPHR. 7%. 12,2. Since, 
therefore, the parts of our 


Metaph., like book xii., which 
did not in fact belong to the 
main treatise, are in use as com- 
monly and at as early a date as 
those parts which did, it must be 
conjectured that the whole was 
put together in the period imme- 
diately following Aristotle’s 
death. This theory receives re- 
markable confirmation from the 
fact that already in the Tl. (wy 
Kuwhoews (c. 6, 700, b. 8), which 
belongs undoubtedly to the third 
century 3B.C., book xii. itself is 
quoted by the title reserved by 
Aristotle for his main treatise on 
Metaph.: ie. év rots mepl ris 
mpeTns pirocodlas (cf. BONITZ, 
Ind. Ar. 100, a, 47 sq.; the sus- 
picion thrown on the passage by 
KRISCHE, Forsch. 267, 3, and 
Heirz, V. 8. 182, is groundless). 
We may assume, then, with some 
probability thatimmediately after 
Aristotle’s death the finished 
sections of the work on First 
Philosophy (é.e. books i., iii., iv., 
vi.-x.) were bound up with the 
other sketches and notes of a 
like character left by him (ée. 
xi. first part, xii., xiii., and xiv.), 
and that at the same time book v. 
was inserted between iy. and vi. ; 
but that book a, and the second 
half of xi., were first attached by 
Andronicus to this work, with 
which they were not connected 
either by origin or contents. 
Naturally, we cannot with cer- 
tainty affirm by whom the first 
redaction was undertaken. But 
the statement of ALmx. (ap. 
Metaph. 760, b, 11 sq.), that it 
was Hudemus, deserves all con- 
sideration; while the different 
story told by ASCLEP. (Sehol. in 


‘Ar. 519, b, 38 sq.) is open to the 
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genuine, and these must have belonged to Aristotle’s 
earlier period.! 

The works on Natural Philosophy form the largest 
bulk of all Aristotle’s productions. We have first a 
series of important investigations which Aristotle him- 
self connected together. They deal with the yeneral 
basis and conditions of the material universe, of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, of the elements with 
their properties and relations, and of meteorological 


phenomena. 


gravest doubts. Cf. further, p. 
155 sqq. 

} Besides the Books on Philo- 
sophy (p. 55, n. 5, and 57), on the 
Good, and on the Ideas (p. 61, n. 
1, 62, n. 1), the TMept evxijs was 
probably genuine (v. p. 58, n. 1, 
fin.). The three books Il. rvxns 
(AN. App. 152) and the Mavyikds 
were not. The latter is named by 
Diog. (i. 1. 8, ii. 45), and was also 
evidently used by Plin. (HZ. J. 
xxx. 1, 2) as Aristotle’s, but it is 
reckoned by AN. (191) among 
the Pseudepigrapha,and we know 
from Suidas (’Avyric9.) that it was 
attributed sometimes to the So- 
cratic Antisthenes, sometimes to 
the Antisthenes who was a Peri- 
patetic of Rhodes circa 180 B.C. 
(lege, by Bernhardy’s happy con- 
jecture, ‘Podiw for ‘Pddwrv:). On 
this book, vide A”. #7. 27-30, p. 
1479; Fr. Hz. 66; Hertz, V. S. 
294,8; Ros, A». Ps. 50, who con- 
siders it to be a Dialogue.— Of 
the @codAoyotmeva, which was as- 
cribed to Aristotle by Macrob. 
(Sat. i. 18), the ‘Theogony’ men- 
tioned by Schol. Eur. Rhes. (28), 
and the rtedetal spoken of by 
Schol. Laur, in APOLL. RHOD. iv. 
973 (wv, these and other quotations 


VOL, I. 


These are the Physics, ? the two con- 


ap. ROSE, Av, Ps. 615; Fr. Hz. 
347) seem to have formed part. 
It is referred by Rose to the 
hand of Aristocles of Rhodes, a 
contemporary of Strato; but this 
seems unlikely: cf. Heitz, V. S. 
294. It cannot, however, have 
beena genuine work of Aristotle, 
anditseems to have contained, not 
philosophical inquiries as to the 
Godhead, but collections and pro- 
bably explanations of myths and 
religious usages.—The II. apxijs, 
from its position in the list of 
D. 41, seems rather to have been 
a metaphysical or physical tract 
than a political one, but we know 
nothing of it.—As to a ‘Theo- 
logy of Aristotle,’ which ori- 
ginated _in the Neoplatonic 
School and is preserved to 
us in an Arabic translation, 
i.) DIPTEROL, Abhi ds 2: 
morgent.  Gesellsch. 1877, 1, 
le 

2 Svoikh axpdaois in 8 books 
(in AN. 148, leg. 7 for tn’), as its 
own MSS, and those of SIMPL. 
Phys. init., AN. 148, Pr. 34, &c., 
name the treatise. Aristotle him- 
self commonly calls only the first 
books gvoiwxd or Tu wep) picews 
(Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 8, ef. iii. 1, 
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Vill.) By 253, Dito Chatinaten! O25) Ds 
20, viii. 10, 267, b, 20, cf. iii. 4; 
Metaph. i. 3, 983, a, 33, c, 4, 985, 
By 12) Ce OSS ayers Cal Oy ext Ls 
1059, a, 34, cf. Phys. ii. 3, 7; 
Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 30, cf. Phys. 
i. 2; xii. 1, c, 9, 1086, a, 23, cf: 
Phys. i.). The later books he 
usually calls 7a& meph kiwicews 
(Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 36, cf. 
Phys. viii., vi. 6; De Colo i. 5,7, 
272, a, 30, 275, b, 21, cf. Phys. vi. 
7, 238, a, 20, c, 2. 233, a, 31, viii. 
10; De Ceilo iii. 1, 299, a, 10, cf. 
Phys. vi. 2, 233, b, 15; Gen. et 
Corr. i. 3, 318, a, 3, cf. Phys. 
vili.; De Sensu c, 6, 445, b, 19, cf. 
Phys. vi. 1; Anal. post. ti. 12,95, 
b, 10). But in Phys. viii. 5, 257, 
a, 34 év rots KadAou repl picews 
refers to B. vi. 1, 4, Metaph. viii. 
1, and vows to B. v. 1; in 
Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 24, xii. 8, 
1078, 32, the phrase 7a 7. picews 
refers not merely to the whole of 
the Physica, but also- to other 
works on Natural Science (cf. 
BonrTz and SCHWEGLER ad loc.). 
For more general references see 
B, iii. 4, De Calo i. 6, 274, a, 21, 
ey tots wept Tas apxas, B. iv. 12, 
vi. 1, De Calo iii. 4, 3038, a, 28, 
wep) xpdévov kal Kkwhoews, and see 
InD. ARIST. 102, b, 18 sqq.— 
D. 90, 45 (115) names a Tl. 
otoews and all, kiwvjoews, but the 
former with three books only,and 
the latter with one (cf, p. 50,n. 1). 
SIMPL. (Phys. 190, a, 216, a, 258, 
b, and 320, a) says that Aristotle 
and his €éraipo: (i.e. Theophrastus 
and Eudemus) spoke of the first 
5 books as Svo1xd or Il. apyay 
gvouway and of books vii. and 
viii. as II, kivjoews. No doubt 
Porphyry, however, was right 
(ay. SIMPL. 190, a) when he in- 
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On the Heavens and On Growth and 


cluded book v. with book vi., 
with which it is so closely con- 
nected, under the name TI. kuw7- 
sews, For though in the time of 
Adrastus (ap. SIMPL. 16, 2, a) 
many may have named i.-yv. I. 
apxav [pvoixdy], as others named 
the whole, while vi.—viii. bore the 
title TI. xiwjoews under which 
Andronicus (SIMPL. 216, a) also 
cited them, yet it cannot be 
shown that this was so in the 
earliest period. When Theophr. 
cited book v. as ék Tay gucikay 
he may easily have meant not 
only this whole treatise but 
others also (ut supra: and cf. 
SIMPL. 216, a). When Damasus 
the biographer and follower of 
Eudemus (ap. SIMPL. 216, a, 
where it is impossible to read 
Damascius the Neoplatonist) 
speaks of ék tis mepl dicews 
mpaywarelas Tis “Ap. Tay wept Kivh- 
cews Tpla, it does not follow that 
he means vi., vii., viii., and not 
rather v., vi. viii. (cf. RosE, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 198; BRANDIS, ii. 
b, 782). Indeed book vii. gave 
even ancient critics the impres- 
sion of a section not properly 
fitted into the general connection, 
and SIMPL, (Phys. 242, a) tells 
us that Eudemus passed it over 
in his revision of the whole work. 
It need not on that account te 
classed as spurious (with Rosen, 
199), but rather (with BRANDIS, 
ii. b, 898 sq.) as a collection of 
preliminary notes which do not 
belong to the Treatise on Physics. 
The text has taken on many in- 
terpolations and alterations from 
a paraphrase, known even in the 
time of Alexander and Simplicius 
(v. SIMPL, 245, a, b, 253, b, and 
ef. SPENGEL, Abh. dad. Miinchn. 
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Decay } 


and the Meteorology. 
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Connected with these 


leading works (so far as they are not to be classed 
as sections of them under special names, or as spurious), 


Akad. iii. 313 sq.), but the 
original text is to be found in the 
smaller edition of Bekker and in 
that of Prantl. The Aristotelian 
origin of B. vi. c, 9, 10 is rightly 
maintained by Brandis (ii. b, 889) 
against Weisse. 

1 The II. ovpavod in 4, and the 
Tl. yevéoews nal pOopas in two 
looks. The current division of 
these books, however, can hardly 
be derived from Aristotle, for 
books iii. and iv. of the M1. ovpavod 
are more nearly connected with 
the other treatise than are the 
earher books. Aristotle recog- 
nises both by a short reference 
to their contents in the beginning 
of the Meteorol., and by citing 
De Celo ii. 7 in Meteorol. i. 3 

. wept Thy dyw Témoy ..., ev 
Tois wep) Tov moleiy Kal mdoxel 
Siepiowevors ; to the Gen. et Corr. 
i. 10 (not Meteor. iv.) De Sensu 
c, 3, 440, b, 8, 12 (ev rots mepi 
pitews); to the Gen. et Corr. ii. 
2, De An. ii. Al, 4235 b, 29, De 
Sensi, c, 4,441, b, 12 (€v ros wepl 
ototxelwy). A work II. ovpayov is 
ascribed by Simp.( De Calo, Schol. 
in Ar. 468, a, 11, 498, b, 9, 42, 
502, a, 43) also to Theophrastus, 
who is said to have followed the 
lines of Aristotle’s book. With 
this exception the earliest wit- 
nesses to the existence of the 
work are Xenarchus and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (v. BRANDIS, G7.- 
rom. Phil. ii. b, 952), but there is 
no doubt of the authenticity 
either of these books or of the 
Tl. yevéoews. From Stos. cl. i. 
486, 536 we cannot, with IDELER 


Ar, Meteorol. i. 415, ii. 199 (nor 
from Cic. WV. D. ii. 15,and Piut. 
Piae. v. 20) infer that the I. 
ovpavov was originally more com- 
plete or existed in a recension 
different from ours. 

2 AN. App. 150, Merewpodo- 
yied; PL. 37, TL. weredpwy 5’ 7) pe- 
Tewpookomia; PL. 76 do. with two 
books only. This work, as above 
observed, places itself, in its 
opening chapter, in immediate 
connection with the works last 
discussed ; and its genuineness is 
beyond doubt. Aristotle himself 
does not name it (for De Plant. 
ii. 2, 822, b, 32 is a spurious 
book), but he frequently recalls 
its doctrines; cf. Bontrz, Jnd. 
Ar. 102, b, 49. According to 
ALEX. Meteor. 91 and Olympiod. 
ap. IDELER, Ar. Meteor. i. 137, 
222, 286, Theophrastus in his 
metapotoAoyikd (DIOG.v. 44) seems 
to have imitated it. Ideler (ibid. 
i. vii. sq.) shows that it was 
known to Aratus, Philochorus, 
Agathemerus, Polybius, and Posi- 
donius. Eratosthenes, however, 
seems not to have known it; cf. 
ibid. i. 462. Of the four books, 
the last seems from its contents 
not to have originally belonged 
to the same treatise. ALEX. 
(Meteor. 126, a) and AMMON. 
(ap. Olympiod. in IDELER, Av. 
Meteor. i. 133) prefer to connect 
it with the 1. yevéoews; but it 
is not adapted to that work 
either. Since it has all the ap- 
pearance of being Aristotelian, 
and is cited by Aristotle (Part. 
An. ii. 2, 649, a, 23; cf. Afetcor. 
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are a variety of other treatises on natural philosophy.’ 


iv. 10, Gen. An. ii. 6, 743, a, 6; 
cf. Meteor. iv. 6, 383, b, 9, 384, a, 
33), it must be taken to be an 
isolated section, which was not 
contemplated, in this form, when 
the Meteorology was begun (Vv. 
Meteor. i.1 ad fin.), but which 
in the end took the place of the 
further matter that remained 
to be dealt with at the end of 
book iii., which obviously does 
not itself bring the treatise to a 
close. As Bonitz (Ind. Ar. 98, 
b, 53) notices in criticising Heitz, 
this book (c. 8, 384, b, 33) cites 
Meteor. iii. 677, 378, a, 15 (cf. on 
this subject IDELER, ibid. 11. 347— 
360; SPENGEL, ‘ Ueb. d. Reihen- 
folge d. naturwissensch. Schriften 
d. Arist., Abhandl. d. Miinchn. 
Akad. v. 150 sq.; BRANDIS, G7.- 
vom. Phil. ii. b, 1078, 1076; 
Rosn, Arist. Libr. Ord. 197). 
The doubts alluded to by Olym- 
piod. ibid. i. 131, as to book i. 
are unsupported; the reasons 
given by Ideler (i. xii. sq.) for 
holding that two recensions of 
the Meteor. existed in antiquity 
are not convincing. The points 
which he supposed to have been 
found in another edition of this, 
are for the most part referable to 
other works, and where that is 
not so (SEN. Qu. Wat. vii. 28, 1; 
ef. Meteor. i. 7, 344, b, 18) our 
informant may beinerror. But it 
is possible that these points may 
have come from an edition that 
had been expanded by a later 
hand or largely added to; cf. 
BRANDIS, p. 1075. 

' The Physics have the fol- 
lowing titles: Tl. apxav 2 picews 
a’ (AN. 21), ev rots mr. TOY dpxay 
Tis bAns pioews (THEMIST. De 
An. ii. 71, 76), é€v tots 7. Tov 


épxav (ibid. 93), TI. kwhicews (D. 
45,1155) An, 102,013 eee 
8 B; the same again as Auscul- 
tatio physica, at No. 34; and 
perhaps also as II. apxjs at D. 41). 
In what relation the same work 
stands to the titles: Tl. gicews 
(D. 90 as three books, AN. 81, as 
one); @voiuxdy a (D. 91); or Tl. 
ovoikdy a! (AN. 82) is not clear. 
AN. App. 170, PT. 85: TI. xpévov 
might also be only an extract 
including Phys. iv. 10-14, though 
it is preferable to think of it as 
a special treatise by some of the 
Peripatetics. Aristotle himself 
refers with the words éy rots 7m. 
ototxelwy in the De An. ii. 11, 
423, b, 28, and the De Sensu, 4, 
441, a, 12, to the Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 2 sqq. Whether in D. 39, 
AN. 35, the title Tl. crotyetwy »/ 
only refers to this work (possibly 
in connection with De Celo iii. 
and iv., cf. p. 50, n. 1; or with 
Meteor. iv., cf. &r. Hz. 156), or 
whether it means a special collec- 
tion of several Aristotelian tracts 
relating to the elements, or 
whether there was a separate 
treatise (which could not be con- 
sidered genuine) must remain an 
open question.—So, again, as to 
the book Il. rod mdoyxew 4) memov- 
Gévar (D. 25): Aristotle in De An. 
li, 5, 417,a, 1, andin Gen. Anim. 
iv. 3, 768, b, 23 refers by the 
formula, év tots mw. Tod motety Kad 
mdoxewv, to Gen. et Corr.i. 7 sq.. 
a reference doubted by Trende- 
lenburg (De An. ibid.) and by 
Heitz CV. S. 80), but which it 
seems impossible, on compari- 
son of the passages, to reject 
(cf. with Gen. An. p. 324, a, 30 
sq.; with De An. 416, b, 35, and 
323, a, 10 sq.; with De An. 417 
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Another class of writings, 


a, 1, TodTo 5&€ Hs Suvardy 7 dbv- 
vatov, eipheauev, etc., and 325, 
b, 25, m@s dé evdéxerat TovTO cup- 
Balvew, mdédw éywmev, etc.). It 
suggests itself, therefore, either 
to apply the title in Dzroe. 
to this section only or to the 
whole of book i. If, however, a 
separate treatise is meant, then 
it seems more likely that it was 
analogous to the Gen. et Corr. 
than that (as TREND. Gesch. 
d. Kategor., 130, supposes) it 
treated generally of the cate- 
gories of Action and Passion.— 
With Physics also was connected 
the tract De questionibus hylicis, 
Pr. 50, and perhaps also Pt. 75, 
De aceidentibus wniversis, both 
without doubt spurious. So must 
be also AN. App. 184, TI. kéopuov 
yevécews, which cannot have 
been written by Aristotle, who 
so decisively combats the idea 
of a beginning of the world. 
The book 1. kécuou (which is not 
even known to our three lists) was 
written at the earliest 50-1 B.C. ; 
cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. ili. a, 558. 
The so-called quotation from a 
work II. uitews, given by Minoides 
Mynas, in his edition of Genna- 
dius against Pletho (7. Hz. 157), 
belongs perhaps to the d:apeces 
spoken of p. 75, n. 2.—Many 
of the books we hear of as re- 
lated to the subject of the Meteor. 
seem to have been spurious. 
A work Tl. dvéuwy (ACHILL. 
AWG, Go. WAS XO. BB py Mateh oH are 
Hz. 350; Rosh, Av. Ps. 622) was 
ascribed to Aristotle, probably 
by a confusion between him and 
Theophrastus (de g. v. DI0G. v. 
42; ALEX. Meteor. 101, b, 106, a, 
etc.); and so with the neta 
xemovoyv (D. 112, or ap. AN. 99, 
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less directly akin, are the 


Snuactalr] xXewovwy, or in the 
title ap. Ar. Opp. ii. 973, Tl. 
onuciwy), for the #. of which v. 
Ar. Fr. 237 sq. 1621; Pr. Hz. 
157; Ar. Ps. 243 sq. The M1. zro- 
Touov (Ps.-PLUT. De Mlw.c. 25 
ad fin.; Hertz, V. S. 297; Fo. 
Hz. 349) seems to have been a 
late compilation. Of much ear- 
lier date (according to Rose, 
either by Theophrastus or of his 
time) is AN. App. 159; Pr. 22, 
Tl. t%s Tov NefAcv avaBacews, de 
q.v. ROSE, Av. Ps. 239 sq.; Ar. £7. 
We MBAS Wi debe, Pall, bo) 
treatises De Humoribus and De 
Siccttate, ap. PT. 73, 74, cannot 
be genuine, as they are men- 
tioned nowhere else. As to the 
Il. xpwudtwy, well founded objec- 
tions have been raised by Prantl 
(Ar. ti. ds: Farben, Miinch., 1849, 
p. 82; cf. 107, 115, 142, etc.).— 
Alex. in Meteor. 98, b, and Olym- 
piod. in Meteor. 36, a (ap. IDELER, 
Ar. Meteor. i. 287 sq.) allege that 
Aristotle wrote a book Il. xupayv, 
but neither seems to have known 
it. So Michael of Ephesus, De 
Vita et M. 175, b, remarks that 
Aristotle’s Il. gutéyv ral xvdAey 
was lost, so that it was necessary 
to rely on Theophrastus. Ari- 
stotle himself alludes in Meteor. 
ii. 3, 359, b, 20, to some more 
extended inquiry into the quali- 
ties of things relating to the 
sense of taste; and since in the 
late De Sensu, c. iv. ad fin., fur- 
ther inquiries on the same sub- 
ject are projected as part of the 
work on Plants, it is a question 
whether we should refer the 
allusion in Meteor. ii. to a sepa- 
rate book TI. xup~éy, and not 
consider it rather as a later in- 
terpolation referring to De Sensu‘ 
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mathematical, mechanical, 
tracts.! 


c. 4, and De An. ii. 10.—Aristotle 
contemplates at the end of Me- 
teor. iii. a work on Metals, and 
the commentators mention a 
povdBiBros zm. peTddAdwy. See 
Simp. Phys. 1, a; De Celo, 
Schol. in Ar. 468, b, 25; DAMASC. 
De Calo, ibid. 454, a, 22; PHILOP. 
Phys. a, 1, m. (who, however, on 
the Meteorologia,i. 135 id.,speaks 
as if he did not know such a 
tract); OLYMPIOD. in Meteor. 1. 
133 id. Some, with more reason, 
attribute the book to Theophras- 
tus (POLLUX, Onxomast. vil. 99, 
x.149; ef. Diog. v.44; THEOPHR. 
De Lapid. init.; ALEX. Meteor. 
126) a, iG Ids and” ‘see 


Rost, Arist. Ps. 254 sq., 261 
sq.; Ar. 27. 242 sq. 8. 1623; 


Ir, Hz. 161). Against the idea 
that Meteor. ili. 7, 378, b, 5; iv. 
8, 384, b, 34, refers to the I. per. 
(on which see Herz, p. 68), see 
Bonirz, Ind. Ar. 98, b, 538. We 
know nothing of the De metalli 


fodinis (Hadschi Khalfa, ap. 
WerNRICH, De Auct. Gr. Vers. 


Arab. 160). The tract on the 
Magnet (II. ris Aldov, D. 125; 
AN. 1173; Rosp, A. Ps. 242); 
Ir, H, 215) was probably spuri- 
ous. That De lapidibus, which 
was much used by the Arabs 
(HADSCHI KH. loc. cit. 159; see 
MnyeEr, Micol. Damase. De plan- 
tis, praef. p. xi.; Rosn, Av. Libr. 
Ord. 181 sq., Av. Ps. 255 sq.), 
was certainly so ‘ 

1 Madnuariucdy a’ (D. 63; AN. 
53), Tl tHs ey rots mabhpacey 
oatas (AN. App. 160), Tl. povddos 
(D. 111; AN. 100), Th. peyéous 
(D. 85; AN. 77, unless this was 
a Rhetorical tract; see p. 72, 2 
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optical, and astronomical 


ad fin.). The TL. aréuav Tpayuay 
(Ar. Opp. ii. 968 sq.), which in 
our lists is only named by Pv. 
10, and never cited by Aristotle 
himself, was also ascribed with 
much likelihood to Theophrastus 
by Stmeu. De Calo, Schol. in 
Ar. 510, b,10, and PHILOP. Gen. et 
Corr. 8 », whereas PHILOP. ad 
Gen. et Corr. 37, a, and ad Phys. 
m. 8, treats it simply as by Ari- 
stotle. Its genuineness is doubted 
also by Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord.193). 
The reference in Huroc. ad Ar- 
chim. de Cire. Dimens. prowm. 
does not mean that Aristotle 
wrote a book on squaring the 
circle ; the allusion is merely to 
Soph, El. 11, 174, b, 14 or Phys. i. 
2, 185, a, 16. Without further 
explanation Simpl. (Categ. 1 ¢) 
names Aristotle’s yewmerpird Te kal 
mnxavind BiBAta; but the extant 
Mnxavixd (in D. 123; AN. 114, 
called unxavicdy [-dy], but more 
correctly ap. PT. 18, Mnx. mpo- 
BAjwara) are certainly not from 
the hand of Aristotle; cf. Rosn, 
An. 


inbr. .Ord. 192.——D> 4s: 
Omrindy a! [-dy, sc. tpoBAnudTwy]; 
AN. 108, “OmrTucd BiBAta; cf. 


DAVID in Categ Schol. 25, a, 36; 
ANON. Proleg. in Metaph. ap. 
Ross, Av. Ps. 377, and Fr, Hz. 215: 
'Onrind. mpoBrAjm., V. Mare. p.2 and 
p. 8. It is clear from a reference 
ina Latin translation of Hero’s 
karomTpika (circ. 230 B.C.) ap. 
Rosn, Ar. Ps, 378; Ar. Pr. 1584 ; 
Ir, FH, 216, and from the Pseud. 
Ar. Problems, xvi. 1 ad fin., that 
such a book had currency under 
Aristotle’s name at an early date, 
Its genuineness is not, however, 
assured, though it is very pro- 
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Next to the Physics and the related treatises come 
the numerous and important works dealing with life. 
Some of these are descriptive, others are inquiries. othe 
former class belong the History of Animals! and the 


bable that among Aristotle’s 
genuine Problems there were 
some in Optics The De Speculo, 
attributed by Arabic and Chris- 
tian Middle-Age writers to Ari- 
stotle, appears to be only Euclid’s 
Katowtpixa (ROSE, Av. Ps. 376).— 
D. 113; AN. 101, report an 
*Actpovomikdoy ; and Aristotle him- 
self refers to such a work in 
Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 7 (H8n yap 
Gnra 61a TeV doTpoduyiKav Oewp7- 
parwov nuiv), ibid. c. 8, 345, b, 1 
(kaOdmep Selxvurat ev tots wept 
aotpodoylay Oewphuaciv), and De 
Colo, ii. 10, 291, a, 29 (wepl 88 
THs Tdkews adtay etc. é€x Toy 
mepl aortpodoylay OewpeltOw: dé- 
yeTat yap tkayvas) ; SIMPL. on the 
De Celo, Schol. 497, a, 8, ap- 
pears to have the same in his 
mind. The existence of the 
book is accepted, of modern 
scholars, by Bonitz (Jnd. Ar. 
104, a, 17 sq.) and Prantl (ad 
II. ovp. p. 303); while Heitz (S. V. 
p- 117) thinks it probable, though 
in Fr. Hz. 160 he refuses to de- 
cide. Blass (Rhein. Mus. xxx. 
504) applies the references to 
writings by other hands. Ideler 
(Ar. Metaph. i. 415) assumes a 
varying recension of the De Calo, 
which has no probability. It 
does not seem probable that 
this Astronomical—or as Ari- 
stotle would have called it (w. 
Hertz, ibid.) Astrological—work 
took the form of Problems, since 
Aristotle repeatedly speaks of 
Gewphuata, Not to it, but to 
late interpolated tracts, are the 


titles to be referred which are 
mentioned by Hadschi Khalfa 
(p. 159-161): De siderum arcanis, 
De sideribus corumque arcanis, 
De stellis labentibus, and Mille 
verba de astrologia. judiciaria. 
As to the accuracy of the other 
mathematical and related writ- 
ings, we can decide nothing. The 
attempt of Rose (A. Libr. Ord. 
192) to prove that none of them 
can be Aristotle’s does not 
succeed. 

UT. ta (Ga toropla (Tl. (wy 
toroptas , AN. App. 155; the 
same is meant by D. 102 and 
AN. 91, Tl. (wy, nine books, and 
by Pr. 42). The Arabic writers 
count ten, fifteen, or nineteen 
books, and had no doubt ex- 
panded the extant text by 
various added tracts; cf. WEN- 
RICH, De Auct. Grec. Vers. 148. 
Aristotle quotes it by various 
names: loropfa [-la] 7. 7a (Ba 
(Part. Anim. ili. 14, 674, b, 16; 
iv. 5, 680, a, 1; iv. 8 ad jfin.; iv. 
10, 689, a, 18; iv. 13, 696, b, 14 ; 
Gen. An. i. 4, 717, a, 33; 1. 20, 
728, b, 13; Bespir. c. 16, anit.)); 
ictopia mw. Tav (hwy (Part. Anim. 
ii. 1, init. c. 17, 660, b, 2; Gen. 
Anim. i. 3, 716, b, 31; Respir. c. 
12, 477, a, 6), (wiky toropta (Part. 
Anim. iii. 5, fin.), toropta pvouch 
(Part. Anim. ii. 3, 650, a, 31; 
Ingr. An. 6.1, fin.), and simply 
ioropta or icropia (De Respir. 16, 
478, b,1; Gen. Anim. i. 11, 719, 
a, 10; ii. 4, 740, a, 23; c. 7, 746, 
a, 143 iii. 1, 750, b, 315 c. 2, 758, 
b, 17; ¢. 8 jfin.; c. 10 fin.; c. 11 fin. 
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In its contents, however, it is 
rather a Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology, than a descrip- 
tion of animals. As to the plan 
of it, cf. J. B. Mnyrr, Ar. 
Thierk. 114 sq. Its genuineness 
is beyond question, though as to 
the tenth book, it must be taken 
to be, not merely with Spengel 
(De Ar, Libro X Hist. Anim. 
Heidelb. 1842), a retranslation of 
a Latin translation of a section 
written by Aristotle to follow 
book vii., but wholly spurious ; 
with Schneider (iv. 262, i. xiil.), 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 171), and 
Brandis (G'7r.-r6m. Phil. li. 6, 
1257). Apart from anything else 
the un-Aristotelian assumption 
of a female semen would prove 
this of itself. No doubt this 
book is the same as that in 
D. 107, AN. 90, trép [aepl] rod 
“nH yevvay. As to Alexander’s re- 
ported assistance for the whole 
work, of. p. 29 sq. supra; and as 
to the sources used by Aristotle, 
cf. Rosu, Av. Libr. Ord. 206 sq.— 
Besides this History of Animals, 
there were known to the ancients 
various similar works. Athenzus, 
for example, uses one work dif- 
ferent (as is clear from his own 
words) from our fist. An., under 
the names évy 7T@ 7. Zewy, ev Tots 
mw. Z. (ROSE, Ar. Ps. 277, and 
WEITZ, 224, unnecessarily read 
Zwik@v), €v Te wT. Zwikdy, ev TO 
emvypapowevy Zwik@, ev TO 7. Zdwv 
4 [kal] “Ix@tov, ev TG mw. Zwikay 
kal “Ix Ovwv, ev TH mr. IyOdav ; but 
at the same time he curiously 
cites our Hist, An. v., as méumrov 
m. (dwv joplwy (see the notes of 
Schweighiiuser on the passages 
in question; e.g. ii. 63, b; iii. 88; 
c. vii. 281 sq., 286, b; and the 
Index, and see Rost, Av. Ps. 
HA) OBA AWS LHS INie, BYTE Sees 
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HEIvz, 224 sq.; #7. Hz. 172). So 
CLEMENS, Pedag. ii. 150, C (cf. 
ATHEN. vii. 315, e) seems to 
refer to the same lost work, and 
Apollonius (J@rabil. c. 27) men- 
tions it, distinguishing it ex- 
pressly from the extant Hist. An. 
(II. (wv). Parts of this lost work 
are probably indicated by the 
names: TI. @ypiwy (ERATOSTH. 
Catasterismi, c. 41, and there- 
from the Scholion in GERMAN- 
Icus, Aratea Phenom. v. 427, 
Arat, ed. BUHLE, ii. 88); ‘Yrép 
Ta&Y uv0oroyounevwy Cawy (D.106; 
AN. 95); iwép tay curdetwov (gov 
(D. 105; AN. 92); Tl. trav do- 
AevdvTwy (PTOL. 23, ‘fart tufu- 
lin’). Dioe@. v. 44 attributes a 
treatise of that name, doubtless 
the same, to Theophrastus, from 
which come the #’ragm. 176-178, 
Wimm. apud ATHEN. ii. 63; 
c. lili. 105 d; vu. 314, b. Toit 
also refers the notice in PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. 8, 9, 3, which Rosk, 
Ar. Fr. 38, yvefers to the 
Dialogue ‘ Kudemus,’ and Hrrrz, 
Fragm. Ar. 217, to the iarpird. 
The citations from this and simi- 
lar works, sometimes under the 
name of Aristotle, sometimes of 
Theophrastus, will be found in 
Rosx, Av. Ps. 276-372; Ar. Fr. 
267-334, p. 1525 sq.; Fr. Hz. 
171 sq. PLIN. CH. Wat. viii. 16, 
44) says Aristotle wrote about 
fifty,and ANTIGONUS (Mirab. c. 
60 [66]) says about seventy books 
on Animals. Of all these it is 
clear that none but the first nine 
of our Hist. An. were genuine. 
The work which Athen. used 
(which is not Aristotle’s style, to 
judge by the #’r.) seems to have 
been a compilation from them 
and other sources, belonging, in 
view of the passage quoted from 
Antigonus,to the third centuryB.c. 
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The latter class begin with 


the three books On the Soul,? on which several other 


anthropological tracts follow.’ 


1 The *Avaroual (seven books, 
in D, 103, AN. 93) are very often 
cited by Aristotle (cf. Bonirz, 
Ind. Av. 104, a, 4, and Fr. Hz. 
160), and it is not possible with 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 188) to ex- 
plain these references away. We 
know from H. An. i. 17, 497, a, 31, 
iv. 1, 525, a, 8, vi. 11, 566, a, 15; 
Gen. An. ii. 7, 746, a, 14; Part. 
An. iv. 5, 680, a, 1; and De Respir. 
16, 478, a, 35, that the ’Avatoual 
were furnished with drawings, 
which were perhaps the principal 
point of the work. The Schol. on 
Ingr. An. 178, b (after Simpl. De 
Anima), can hardly have cited 
the work from his own know- 
ledge. Apuleius (De Mag. c. 36, 
40) talks of a work of Aristotle, 
Tl. (wy dvarouys, as universally 
known; but it is seldom men- 
tioned elsewhere, and Apuleius 
himself possibly meant the I. 
(gwy poptwy. The extract from 
the work-—eraoyh davatouay, D. 
104, AN. 94, APOLLON. Wirad. c. 
39—was certainly not by Ari- 
stotle. Heitz (#r. 171) rightly 
rejects Rose’s opinion (Av. Ps. 
276) that the dvaroual were one 
work with the (@ixa, AN. 187 
gives an avatoun avOpérov among 
the Pseudepigr. Aristotle did 
no human anatomy (cf. H. An. 
iii. 3, 513, a, 12, i. 16 it. and 
see LEWES, Aristotle). 

2 The Il. yuxijs is often cited 
by Aristotle in the lesser trea- 
tises presently to be mentioned 
(BontrzZ, Ind. Ar. 102, b, 60 sq.), 
and in the Gen. An. ii. 3, v. 1, 7, 
736, a, 37, 779, b, 23, 786, b, 28, 
288, b, 1, Part. An. iii. 10, 673, 


The further investi- 


a, 30, De Interpr. i. 16, a, 8, De 
Motu An. c. 6 init. and c. 11 ad 
jin., and must therefore be earlier 
than these books. Ideler (Az. 
Meteor. ii. 360) is not correct in 
saying that the reverse follows 
from the end of Meteor.i.1. The 
words in the Zngr. An. c. 19 ad 
jin. whichname this book as only 
projected and the Il. (gay wopiwy 
as in existence, are (with Brandis 
li. 6, 1078) to be considered as a 
gloss only. Of its three books the 
first two seem in a more com- 
plete state than the third. Tor- 
strik, in the preface to his edition 
of 1862, has shown that there are 
preserved traces of a second re- 
cension of book ii., and that 
confusing repetitions have crept 
into the present text of book iii.. 
through a combination of two 
recensions made before the date 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias ; and 
the same appears to be trae of 
book i. also. Singularly enough 
D. and AN. do not mention the 
work; but Pv. 38 has it; whereas 
D. 73 and AN. 68 give @écers 
mw. yuxjsa’. The Hudemus ought 
also to be reckoned with Ari- 
stotle’s psychology: see the 
accounts of it at pp. 55, n. 4, 56, 
n. 2, supra. 

3 To this class belong the fol- 
lowing extant treatises, which all 
relate to the kowd caéparos Kat 
woxis Epya (De An. iii. 10, 433, 
20) :— (1) T. atoOjcews Kal aicbn- 
trav, Its proper name probably 
was I. aic@joews only (ct. 
IDELER, Ar. Meteor. i. 650, ii. 
358); and it is cited by Aristotle 
in the Tl. ¢ poplwy and the Il. ¢. 
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yevécews (BontTZ, Ind. Ar. 103, 
a, 8 sq.), De Memor. c. 1, init., 
De Somno 2, 456, a, 2 (De Motu 
Anim. c. 11 fin.), and announcea 
as coming in the J/eteor. i. 3, 341, 
a, 14.—TRENDELENBURG, De An. 
118 (106) sq. (contra Rose, Ax. 
Libr. Ord. 219, 226; BRANDIS, 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b, 2, 1191, 
284; Bonirz, Ind. Ar. 99, b, 54, 
100, b, 80, 40) believes that the 
Il. aio@. is mutilated, and that it 
is a separated section of it which 
is preserved as the éx tot epi 
axoveTtav, Ar. Opp. ii. 800 sq. It 
is certain that some of the re- 
ferences in later writings cannot 
be satisfactorily verified in our 
present text. According to the 
Gen. An. v. 2, 781, a, 20, and 
Part. An. ii. 10, 656, a, 27, it was 
explained éy 10ts rep) aic@jcews 
that the canals of the organs of 
sense started from the heart; 
but, on the contrary, in the only 
applicable passage of the extant 
treatise (c. 2, 438, b, 25) we are 
told that the organs of smell and 
sight are seated near the brain, 
out of which they are formed, 
but those of taste and touch in 
the heart. It is not until the De 
Vita et M.c. 8, 469, a, 10 that he 
adds that the heart is the 
seat of perception for the other 
senses also (only not pavepas as 
for these); and here 1. 22 sq. 
refers to the passage of the Il. 
aio@. just cited (for it is only 
there, and not in the Part. An. ii. 
10, as cited Ind. Av. 99, b, 5, that 
the different positions are as- 
signed to the organs of sense). 
From these factsit does not follow 
that a section dealing with this 


point is omitted in our text, but: 


rather that the words éy tots 7. 
aic@. in Gen. An. v.2 and Part. 
An, ii. 10 are to be taken in a 
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wide sense, as including all the 
anthropological treatises which 
are introduced by I. aio@. 1 init., 
as by a common preface.—The 
same explanation will account 
for the statement in Part. A». 
ii. 7, 653, a, 19 that Aristotle 
would speak éy re Tots r. aic@joews 
kal mw. Umvov Siwpicuevors of the 
causes and effects of sleep. The 
subject is to be found only De 
Somno, 2, 3, 458, a, 13 sq, and no 
fitting place for its introduction 
can be found in our Il. aioé. 
Probably it did not occur in the 
original text either ; and we are 
to understand the reference as 
indicating by Il. aic@. the general, 
and by I. trvov the particular 
description of one and the same 
treatise (in which view te should 
perhaps be dropped).—So finally 
in Gen, An. v. 7, 786, b, 23, 788, 
a, 34 there are allusions to inves- 
tigations as to the voice éy tots 
mw. Wuxis and 7m. aic@jocws. These 
are to be referred chiefly to De 
An. ii. 8, and secondarily to ¢. 1, 
437,a,3sq.,446, b,2sq.,and 12sq., 
whereas the beginning of c. 4 of 
the DeAn. itself tells us thatit was 
beyond the plan of that treatise 
to give any detailed account of 
voice and tone, such as we find 
in the extant fragment MT. 
axovaT@v, The last-named work 
is never cited by Aristotle, and 
contains no express references to 
any of his books. In fact its own 
broad and sketchy methods of 
exposition show it to be the work 
not of the founder, but of a later 
scholar of the Peripatetic school, 
probably however of one of its 
earliest generations. (2) Il. uv4- 
ans kal dvauvhoews, PT. 40, is 
quoted in the De Motu An.c. 11, 
ad fin. and by the Commentators. 
The book of Mnemonics noticed 
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p. 72, n. 2 fin. supra, has nothing 
to do with it. (3) 1. #rvov kab 
eypnydprews cited De Longit. V., 
Part. An., Gen. An., Motu An., 
and announced as in contempla- 
tion (Ind. Ar. 103, a, 16 sq) by De 
An, iii. 9, 432, b, 11, De Sensu, 
c. 1, 436, a, 12 sq. It is fre- 
quently connected with (2) (but 
clearly for external reasons only) 
as if they were one treatise, I. 
pynuns al Ervov (GELL. vi. 6, 
ALEX. Top. 279, Schol 296, b, 1, 
copied SUID. pyvhun, Alex. De 
Sensu, 125, b, MICHAL, in Arist 
De Mem. 127, a, Ptol. 4). It is, 
however, clear from Arist. Divin. 
in Somn. c. 2, fin., that it was in 
fact bracketed with (4) I. ’Evu7- 
viev and (5) Tl. tis Kad’ “Yrvoy 
pavtikjs. (4) is also in the De 
Somno, 2, 456, a, 27, announced 
as in preparation. (6) Tl, makpo- 
Bidtyntos kat BpaxvBidrnros, cited, 
not by name, Part. An iii. 10, 
673, a, 830, and by name ATHEN. 
viii. 353, a, Pr. 46, and perhaps 
also AN. App. 141. (7) Tl. (wis 
kal @ayérov: to which (8) I. 
avamvo7js, is in Aristotle’s view so 
closely related that they form 
one whole (De Vita et MW. c. I, 
init. 467, b, 11, De Respir. c. 21, 
486, b, 21). There was a tbird 
tract, II. vedrnTos Kal yhpws, spoken 
of by Aristotle (467, b, 6, 10), to 
which our editors ascribe the 
first two chapters of the Il. (wis 
kal Oavarov, but clearly without 
reason, for it seems more probable 
either that Aristotle never wrote 
the tract or that it was lost at a 
very early date (cf. BRANDIS, 
1191, BoniTz, Jnd. As. 103, a, 
26 sq, Herrz, p. 58),—Inasmuch 
as the De Vita et Morte, c. 3, 468, 
b, 31 (cf. De Respir. c. 7, 473, a, 
27) mentions the Essay on the 
Parts of Animals as already exist- 
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ing (cf. Rose, Av. Libr. Ord., 
who wrongly refers to Hist. An. 
lil. 3,513, a, 21), andas the Kssay 
on Life and Death is spoken of 
in the De Longit. V. c. 6, 467, 
b, 6 as the conclusion of the 
inquiries concerning animals, 
Brandis (1192 sq.) suggests that 
only the first half of the so-called 
‘ Parva Naturalia’ (Nos. 1-5) was 
composed immediately after the 
De Anima; and that the rest of 
these (which in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue stand at No. 46 sq. divided 
from the books on Sense, Slesp, 
and Memory by the books on 
Zoology) were not written until 
after the works on the Parts, the 
Movement, and the Generation 
of Animals, though projected 
earlier. And it is true that in 
the De Generat. Anim. iv. 10, 
777, b, 8, we hear that inquiries 
into the reason of the varying 
duration of life are projected, 
and these are not further dealt 
with in that work. But on the 
other hand the Part. An. iii. 6, 
669, a, 4 refers to De Respir. c. 
10, 16, and the same iv. 13, 696, 
b, 1, and 697, a, 22, to De Respir. 
c. 10,13; and Gen. An. v. 2, 781, 
a, 20, as already observed, to De 
Vita et Morte, 3, 469, a, 10, sq. 
(cf. Ind. Ar. 103, a, 23, 84, sq., 
where the other references are 
more problematical). If Brandis 
is right, these references must 
have been added, as does some- 
times happen, to works previously 
completed. Asto the genuineness 
of the writings already named, it 
is guaranteed not only by inter- 
nal evidence, but by the re- 
ferences referred to.—Another 
projected tract, TI. récov Kal byt- 
elas (De Sensu c. 1, 436, a, 17, 
Long. Vit. ¢. 1, 464, b, 32, Respir. 
c. 21, 480, b, 22, Part. An. ii. 7, 
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gations On the Parts of Animals,‘ with the connected 


essays 


653, a, 8), was probably never 
written (though Heitz, p. 58 and 
Fr, Av. 169, thinks otherwise). It 
is unknown to ALEXANDER, De 
Sensu, 94, and therefore it is likely 
that the De Sanitate et Morbo 
known by the Arabic writers 
(Hadschi Khalfa apud WENRICH, 
160) was a forgery. Two books M1. 
bpews (AN. App. 178). and one 11. 
gwris (ibid. 164) could hardly 
be genuine (cf. p. 86, n. 1).—A 
book Il. tpopas seems to be re- 
ferred to as existing in the De 
Somno, c. 3, 456, b, 5 (the re- 
ference in Meteor. iv. 3, 381, b, 
13 being too uncertain), and it is 
spoken of as a project in De An. 
li. 4 fin., Gen. An. v. 4, 784, b, 2, 
Part. An. ii. 3, 650, b, 10, and c. 
7, 653, b, 14, and c. 14, 674 a, 20, 
and iv. 4, 678, a, 19. The re- 
ference in De Motw An. 10, 708, 
a, 10 (cf. MICHAEL EPHES. ad loc. 
p. 156, a) is not to a Il. rpopijs, 
but to the TI. mvevuaros: for the 
words tis pey oby } cwtnpla Tod 
cuupitou mvevuatos elpntat ev &r- 
Aos Clearly relate to the words 
Tis 7 TOU eupvrou mvevuaTtos Siawovh 
(II. wvev, init.). (So Bonrrz, Ind. 
Av. 100, a, 52; but Rosp, Ax. Lido. 
Ord. 167 makes them refer to the 
Il. ¢g. kwho. itself, and Hrrrz, 
ry, Ay, 168 to the I. rpopjs.) The 
work is named in Pr. No. 20, 
where it is wrongly given three 
books. It dealt with food and other 
matters in an aphoristic style; 
and that it is later than Aristotle 
is clear from the fact that it 
recognised the distinction of 
veins and arteries, which was 
unknown to him (cf. Ind. Ar. 
109, b, 22, sq.). In any case it is 


on the Generation? and the Movement of 


Peripatetic ; cf. further ap. ROSE, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 167, sq., and 
Brandis, p. 1208, who both with 
Bonitz reject the book. 

1 Tl. (wy wopiwy four books— 
(in AN. App. 157, three books) : 
cited in the De Gen. An., Ingr. 
An., Motu An. (cf. Ind. Ar. 103, 
a, 55 sq), and the De Vita et M. 
and De Respir. (de q. v. p. 91, 
supra)—but the De Somno, 3, 457, 
b, 28 might be referred to De 
Sensu, 2, 438, b, 28, though De 
Somno, c. 2, 455, b, 834 may be 
better paralleled by Part. An. 
iii. 3, 665, a, 10 sq., than by De 
Sensu, 2, 438, b, 25 sq. It is 
spoken of as projected in Meteor. 
16 1-339, a, 1, ane sets. cA rede 
17, 507, a, 25. The first book is 
a kind of introduction to the 
zoological works, including the 
treatises on the Soul, and the 
activities and conditions of life, 
and it cannot well have been 
originally meant for this place 
(cf. SPENGEL, ‘On the order of 
Aristotle’s books on Natural Phi- 
losophy,’ Abh. d. Miinch. Ahad. 
iv. 159, and the others there 
cited). 

2 Tl. (wy yevéeoews, five books 
(in AN. App. 158, three books, 
Pr. No. 44, five books, ibid. 
No. 77, the same work in two 
books ; the errors are of no signi- 
ficance). It is often referred to 
by Aristotle, but only in the 
future (cf. Ind. Av. 103, b, 8 sq.). 
Dio@. omits it; but its genuine- 
ness is beyond doubt. Book v., 
however, seems not to belong to 
it, but to be an appendix to the 
works on the Parts and Genera- 
tion of Animals, just as the 
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Animals,! complete his zoological system. 
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Later in 


date, but earlier in their place in his teaching, were the 


lost books On Plants.? 


‘Parva Naturalia’ are to the De 
Anima. For summaries of the 
contents of the Part. An. and 
the Generat. Anim. see MEYER, 
Arist. Thierk.128 sq.,and LEWES, 
Ar. c.16 sq. The tract De Coitu 
(Hadschi Khalfa, ap. Wenrich, 
p- 159) was spurious: for it 
cannot be referred, as Wenrich 
refers it, to the title 1. uffews in 
De Sensu, c. 3 (ck. p.283, n. 1, 
supra). As to the book II. rod 
Mn yevvady, v. p. 88, supra. 

1 TI. (dwy mopelas, cited by 
that name in Part. An. iv. 11, 
690, b, 15 and 692, a, 17, as the 
TI. mwopelas kal xuwhoews TaY Choy 
in Part. An. iv. 13, 696, a, 12, 
and as Il. raév (gwy kwhoews in 
the De Calo, ii. 2, 284, b, 13, cf. 
Ingr. An. c. 4, 5, c. 2, 704, b, 18; 
yet it itself cites (c. 5, 706, b, 2) 
the Part. An. iv. 9, 684, a, 14, 34, 
as an earlier work. According 
to its concluding words in c. 19 
(which, as already suggested at 
p. 89, n. 2, may be spurious) it is 
later than the II. (@wy popiwy, to 
which also itsintroductory words 
seem to refer back; and yet it is 
frequently cited in that work, 
‘and at its close (Part. An. 697, 
b, 29) there is no hint of an 
essay on Movement as still to 
come. Probably it was, in fact, 
composed while the larger work 
was in progress.—The tract I. 
(dav Kiwhoews can hardly be 
authentic; among other reasons, 
because it cites the Il. mvevuaros 
(cf. p. 89, n. 3 fin.). Rose (Ar. 
Libr. Ord. 163 sq.) and Brandis 
(ii. b, 1, p. 1271, 482) declare it 
spurious; Barthélemy St. Hilaire 


Other treatises touching this 


(Psych. @ Arist. 237) accepts it 
as genuine. Of the Indices, AN. 
App. No. 156, and Pr. No. 41, 
have the Il. (dav kiwhoews, and 
Pr. No, 45, 1. (wy mopetas. 

? Il. guraéy B’ (D. 108, AN. 96, 
Pr. 48). Promised by Aristotle 
in Meteor. i. 1,339, a, 7, De Sensu 
c. 4, 442, b, 25, Long. Vite, 6, 
467, b, 4, De Vita 2, 468, a, 31, 
Part. An. ii. 10, 656, a, 3, Gen. 
AVVO Ie Me TONGS Fy 1 WBS, 70SBY, 19, 205 
and cited in H. An. v. 1, 539, a, 
20, Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a, 29 (in 
the last, it is wrong to change 
the perfect tense into the future 
in the words of citation). Though 
both these references must 
have been inserted after the 
books were complete, it is possi- 
ble that Aristotle may have 
inserted them. ALEX. p. 183, on 
De Sensu, l.c., remarks that a 
book on Plants by Theophrastus 
was extant, but none by Ari- 
stotle. So MICHAEL EPHES. on 
De Vita et M.175 b, SIMPLICIUS 
PHILOP. &c. (apud ROSE, Ar. Ps. 
261, Herrz, Fr. Ar. 163) say the 
contrary, but we need not sup- 
pose they spoke from personal 
knowledge of the Il. uray. 
Quintil. (xii. 11, 22) proves no- 
thing for, and Cic. (Win. v. 4, 10) 
nothing against, their genuine- 
ness. What ATHEN. (xiv. 652 a, 
653 d, &c.) cites from them (47, 
Fy, 250-4) may as probably be 
taken from a false as from a 
genuine book. The two Aristo- 
telian references mentioned make 
it, however, overwhelmingly pro- 
bable that Aristotle did write 
two books on Plants, which were 
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still extant in the time of 
Hermippus, though they were 
afterwards displaced by the more 
elaborate work of Theophrastus 
(so Heitz, Av. Fr, 250, and 
Verl. Schrift. 61, though Ross, 
Ar. Ps. 261, thinks the books by 
Theophrastus were ascribed to 
Aristotle). According to ANTI- 
GONUS (Mirabil. c. 169, cf. 129, 
ap. Ar. Hr. 253, Fr. Hz. 223) 
Callimachus as well as Theo- 
phrastus seems to have borrowed 
from these two books. So did 
the compiler of the Surixd, as to 
which POLLUX, x. 170 (ap. Ar. F7. 
252, Fv. Hz. 224) could not say 
whether they belonged to Theo- 
phrastus or to Aristotle, but 
which no doubt, like the (wika 
mentioned at p. 88, supra, were 
compiled by a later disciple for 
lexicographical purposes. In like 
manner, Athenzeus and other 
similar collectors also used these 
books (cf. RosE and Hutz, 
ibid.) ; and they sometimes dis- 
tinguish between the phrases 
used by Aristotle and by Theo- 
phrastus (47, #7, 254, 2. 
Hz, 225).—The two extant 
books Il. guray are emphatically 
un-Aristotelian. In the older 
Latin text they have passed 
alveady through the hands of 
two or three translators. Meyer 
(Pref. to N1cou. DAM. De Plan- 
tis, li. ed. 1841) ascribes them in 
their original form to Nicolaus of 
Damascus, though possibly they 
are only an extractfrom his book, 
worked over by a later hand. 
Jessen’s suggestion (Rhein. Mus. 
1859, vol. xiv. 88) that Aristotle’s 
genuine work is contained in the 
work of Theophrastus is in no 
way supported by the fact that 
the latter closely agrees with 
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what Aristotle elsewhere says, or 
promises to discuss in his UW. 
gouty: for we know how con- 
stantly the earlier Peripatetics 
adopted the teaching and the 
very words of Aristotle. On 
the other hand, the only passage 
cited verbally from Aristotle's 
books (ATHEN. xiv. 652 a, ap. 
Ar. Fr. 250) is not in those of 
Theophrastus, so far as we have 
them ; and the latter contain no 
direct reference to any of the 
Aristotelian writings—a circum- 
stance which would be incredible 
in a work so extensive which 
touched at so many points the 
earlier Aristotelian treatises. The 
very passage (Caus. Pl. vi. 4, 1) 
in which Jessen finds one main 
proof of his theory points to 
several later modifications of an 
Aristotelian doctrine which had 
arisen in the School after his 
death. Theophrastus, in con- 
trast with Aristotle's view, speaks 
of male and female plants (cf. 
Caus) Pl. i, 22. %, Fast. sii. 9) D: 
&c.). But a decisive argument is 
to be found in the fact that not 
only does the text of Theo- 
phrastus speak of Alexander and 
his Indian expedition in a way 
(Hist. iv. 4, 1, 5, 9, Caus. viii. 4, 
5) which would be hardly possi- 
ble in Aristotle’s lifetime, but it 
also refers to what happened in 
the time of King Antigonus 
(Hist. iv. 8, 4) and the Archons 
Archippus, B.C. 321 or 318 (Hist. 
iv. 14, 11) and Nicodorus, B.c. 
314 (Caus. i. 19, 5). It would 
likewise be clear on a full com- 
parison that the diction and 
manner of statement inthe Theo- 
phrastic books makes it impossi- 
ble to attribute them to Ari- 
stotle, 
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field of work, such as the Anthropology,! the Physiogno- 


mics,” the works on Medicine, Agriculture,‘ and Hunt- 


1Tl. “Av@pérov picews, only 
named in AN. App. 183. There 
are a few items which seem to 
have belonged to this tract, apud 
Rose, Ar. Ps. 379, Ar. Pr. 257— 
264, p. 1525, Fr. Hz. 189 sq. 

? buotoyvwmovika (Bekker, 805), 
[-noy a in D. 109, but -«a B’ in 
AN. 97]. An extended recen- 
sion of this work is indicated by 
the numerous references to 
physiognomie theories not to be 
found in our text, which occur in 
a treatise on Physiognomy writ- 
ten probably by Apuleius (apud 
ROSE, Anecd. G7. 61 sq. ; cf. Fr. 
Hz.191,and ROSE, A”. Ps. 696s8q.). 

3D, mentions two books of 
‘larpicd : the ANON, two books II. 
iatpjs: ibid, APP. 167, seven 
books TI. iarpixjs: Pr. 70 five 
books of MpoBAjuara tarpurd (from 
which it appears that the iarpicd 
in the list of Diog. were also 
problems, book i, of our extant 
Problems being made up of such 
medical questions and answers) : 
Vita Marc. p. 2 R, MpoBAjwara 
larpuca: PL. 71 1. Statens: ibid. 
74 b, De Pulsu: ibid. 92, one 
book iarpixds: Hadschi Khalfa 
ap. WENRICH, p. 159, De San- 
guinis Profusione : COBL. AUREL. 
Celer. Pass. ii. 13, one book De 
Adjutoriis (perhaps a mistake 
inthe name). Galen in HIPPOCR. 
De Nat. Hom. i. 1, vol. xv. 25 K, 
knows of an “latpikh cuvarywy) in 
several books, bearing Aristotle’s 
name, which was nevertheless 
recognised as being the work of 
his pupil, Meno; and this is pos- 
sibly identical with the Suvaywyh 
in two books named by Diog. 89 
(as WENRICH, p. 158, suggests). 


For the little that remains of it, 
see RosE, Av. Ps. 384 sq., Av. Fr. 
335-341, p. 1534; Wn. Hz. 216, 
but on 7. 362 cf. p. 88, supra. 
The genuineness of these wri- 
tings, or at least of some of them, 
cannot be maintained. That Ari- 
stotle held that medical subjects 
should be treated in a technical 
way, and not from the point of 
view of natural science, is evi- 
dent from his own declaration 
which he makes, p. 9, 1 jin. (cf. 
De Sensu, i. 1, 436, a, 17 ; Longit. 
V. 464, b, 32; De Respir. c. 21, 
fin.; Part. An. ii. 7, 653, a, 8), 
and such an indefinite statement 
as that of Alian (V. HW. ix. 22) 
cannot prove the contrary. As 
to the composition TI. vécouv kat 
byelas see p. 91 jfin.—Galen (as 
Heitz ibid. justly remarks) can 
have known no composition of 
Aristotle on medical science, 
since he never mentions any 
such, although he quotes the 
philosopher more than six hun- 
dred times. 

4 AN. 189 mentions the Pewpyica 
amongst the Pseudepigrapha. 
Pr. 72, on the other hand, gives 15 
(or 10) books De Agricultura as 
genuine, and the statement in 
GEOPON. ili.3, 4 (An Pr. 255 
sq. p. 1625) on the manuring 
of almond-trees seems to have 
been taken from this, and not 
from the treatise on plants 
Rese (Am. Ps. 268 sq.; Hz. 22. 
165 sq.) mentions other things 
which may perhaps have come 
from this source. That Aristotle 
did not write about agriculture 
or similar subjects is clear 
from Poltt. i. 11, 1258, a, 33, 39. 
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The Problems 2 


are no doubt based on Aristotelian materials ;* but our 
extant collection under that name can only be described 
as a set of gradually gathered and unequally developed 
productions of the Peripatetic school, which must 
have existed in many other forms parallel to our own. 


1 In the Index of Ptolemy, 
No. 23, Hadschi Khalfa gives 
(Il. trav pwrevdvtwy): De Ani- 
malium COaptura, nee non de 
Locis, quibus deversantur atque 
delitescunt, i. 

2 With regard to this treatise 
see the exhaustive article by 
Prantl ‘Ueb. d. Probl. d. Arist.’ 
among the Abh. d. Miinch. 
Akad. vi. 341-377; ROSE, Arist. 
Libr, Ord. 199 sqq.; Av. Ps. 215 


sqq.; Hurrz, Verl. Schr. 103 
sqq., fr. Ar. 194 sqq. 
3 Aristotle refers in seven 


places to the MpoBAhwara or 
TlpoBAnuarinad (PRANTL, tid. 364 
sq.; Ind. Ar. 103, b, 17 sqq.), 
but only one of these quotations 
suits to a certain extent the 
extant‘ Problems ;’ and the same 
is true (PR. ibid. 367 sqq.) of the 
majority of the later references. 

1 PRANTL, ibid. hasabundantly 
proved this, and he has also 
shown (Miinch. Gel, Anz. 1858, 
No. 25) that among the 262 fur- 
ther problems which are given by 
Bussemaker in vol. iv. of the 
Didot edition of Aristotle, and 
some of which were at one 
time erroneously ascribed to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (cf. 
UsENER, Alew. Aphr. Probl., Lib. 
lii., iv., Berl. 1859, p. ix. sqq.); 
there is probably nothing written 
by Aristotle. The same is true 
of those which Rose (Az. Ps. 
666 sqq.) takes from a Latin MS, 


of the 10th century. The cha- 
racter ascribed in the text to the 
collection of ‘Problems’ may 
also explain the many varying 
statements as to its title and the 
number of books it included. 
In the MSS. they are sometimes 
called TpoBAjuata, sometimes 
@voikd mpoBAjuara, and some- 
times with the addition kar’ 
elSos cuvaywyhs (‘arranged in 
accordance with the matter’). 
Gellius generally says, Proble- 
mata (xix. 4), Prob. physica (xx. 
4, quoting Probl. xxx. 10): Mpo- 
BrAnweta eykdKAia; Apul. (De 
Magia, c. 51) has Problemata; 
Athenzus and Apollonius (vid. 
Indices and Prantl, 390 sq.) al- 
ways IIpoBAjuata puoikd; Macrob. 
(Sat. vii. 12) Physice questiones. 
To collections of problems are 
also referable the titles: @uciucdy 
An! Karé oroxeiov (D. 120, AN. 
110; asto the words k. crory., the 
explanation of which in Rose, 
An, Ps, 215, is not clear, they are 
to be understood of the arrange- 
ment of the different books in 
the alphabetical order of their 
headings); MpoBAjuara (68 or 28 
B, Pr. 65); “Emirebeaudvwy mpo- 
BAnudrwy Bi (D. 121, AN. 112); 
’"EynurAlwy B’ (D. 122, An. hse 
TlpoPaAnuara eyxtKrA. 4 bks., Pr. 
67) ; Physica Problemata, Adspec- 
twa Probl. (AMMON. LATIN. 

- 58); “Arakra ip’ (D, . 127; 
[a]Siarderwy 1B’ AN, 119). Pre- 
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Turning to Ethics and Politics, we have on the 
former subject three comprehensive works,! of which, 


missa Questionibus (Pt. 66, says 
the Greek title is ‘brbimatu brua- 
grawa, %.€. TipoBAnudtrwy mpo- 
yYpapn, or Tpoavaypaph) ; Svuple- 
Twov (ntnudtwyv oB’ (AN. 66 with 
theadditional clause: és pnow Ed- 
Katipos 6 akovoThs avtod); David 
(Schol. in Ar. 24, b, 8) also speaks 
of 70 books Tl. cuuulerwy Cnrnud- 
twv,and the Vita Mare. p. 2, Rof 
Svoikd mpoBAjuata in 70 books; 
"Einynueva, (or "Einracuwéva) Kara 
yévos 15’ (D. 128, AN. 121). With 
regard to the MpoBAnpuata unxavird, 
omrika, larpixd, cf. p. 86, n. 1, and 
95,n.3. The spurious composi- 
tion II. rpoBAnudtwy, to which be- 
sides D. 51 (and also AN. 48, 
although the zep is here wanting) 
Alex. Top. 34, Schol. in Ar. 258, a, 
16, also refers, seems to have con- 
tained a theory as to setting and 
answering problems. See ROSE, 
Ar, Ps. 126, Fragm. 109, p. 1496, 
Fy, Hz. 115. On the other hand, 
book xxx. of our Problems cannot 
well be meant (as Heitz, 122, be- 
lieves) by the éyxvdnAia, Hth. NV. 1, 
3, 1096, a, 3. Aristotle seems 
rather to indicate what he calls 
in other places efwrepixol Adyor, 
and De Calo, i. 9, 279, a, 30 Ta 
eynvKAa pirocopjuata, Cf. BER- 
NAYS, Dial. of Arist. 85, 93 sqq. 
171; Bonirz, Ind. Ar. 105, a, 27 
sqq. More on this infra. 

1 ?HOiKd Nikoudxye 10 B., 
"HOiKd EvdShuia 7 B., 7HOuKd weydaa 
2 B. Of our catalogues D. 38 
only names ’H@:ndy ¢' al. 8’; (al- 


though Dro@. elsewhere (Vita, . 


21) cites the seventh book of the 
Ethics in connection with Zth. 
Hud, vii. 12, 1245, b, 20); AN. 
39 has ’H@Kav « (e.g. the LHth. 
Wie., the last book of which is «), 


VOL, 1. 


and then again in the Appendix 
174: Tl, 0Gv (-tKGv) Nixopayelay 
broéjxas (which seems to be an 
extract from the same work); Pr. 
30 sq. the Great Ethics in two 
books, the Eudemian Ethics in 
eight. Aristotle himself quotes 
(Metaph. i. 1, 981, b, 25, and 
in six passages of the Politics) 
the 7@:«d, meaning doubtless the 
Nicomachean Ethics (cf. BEN- 
DIXEN in Philolugus x. 203, 
290 sq.; Zed. Ar. 103, b. 46 
sqq., and 101, b, 19 sqq.). Cic, 
(fin. v. 5, 12) believes that the 
Libri de Moribus of Nicomachus 
are ascribed to Aristotle, inas- 
much as the son would write 
very much like his father. Dio- 
genes also (vill. 88) quotes th. 
NV. x. 2 with the words: not 5€ 
Nixduaxos 6 AptororéAous. On the 
other hand Atticus (apud Kus. 
Pr, Hv. xv. 4, 6) gives all three 
Ethics with their present names 
as Aristotelian; likewise Simpl. 
in Cat. 1, ¢ 43, « and Schol. Por- 
phyr. Schol. in Ar. 9, b, 22, who 
says the Eudemian Ethics were 
addressed to Eudemus, the Meydaa 
Nicouaxia (MM. Mor.) to Nico- 
machus the father, and the Mixpa 
Nixonaxia (Lth. V.) to Nicoma- 
chus, the son of Aristotle. The 
same story is told by DAvID, 
Schol.in Ar. 25,a,40. EUSTRAT. 
(in Eth. N. 141, a; cf. Arist. Hth. 
Bud. vii. 4 init. c. 10, 1242, b, 2) 
speaks of the Eudemian Ethics 
as the work of Eudemus, that is 
to say, he repeats this statement 
after one of the earlier writers 
whom he used (cf. p. 72, b), and 
who was, it would seem, not alto- 
gether unlearned: on the other 
hand, on his own supposition, or 
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however, only one—the Nicomachean Lthies—is of 


directly A ristotelian authorship.! 


following an equally worthless 
authority (1, b, m), he represents 
ith. N. as dedicated to a certain 
Nicomachus, and Hth. Hud. to a 
certain Eudemus. A Scholion also 
which is attributed to ASPASIUS 
(vid. Spengel‘ On the Ethical Wri- 
tings under the name of Aristotle,’ 
in the Abh. d. Miinch. Akad. iii. 
439-551, p. 520, ef. * Schol. in Ar. 
Eth.’ Class. Journal, vol. xxix. 
117) must suppose Eudemnus to 
be the author of the Eudemian 
Ethics, since on this supposition 
alone can he attribute the trea- 
tise on Pleasure to him, Hth. WV. 
vii. 12 sqq. The Commentaries 
known to us (by Aspasius, Alex- 
ander, Porphyry, Eustratius) are 
concerned only with the Nico- 
machean Ethics. For further 
materials, cf. SPENGEL, ibid. 445 
sqq. 

' Schleiermacher (‘On _ the 
Ethical Works of Aristotle, for 
1817, W. W. Z Philos. iii. 306 
sqq.) gave it as his opinion that, 
of the three ethical works, the 
so-called Great Ethics is the 
oldest, and the Nicomachean 
Ethics the latest, but the treatise 
of Spengel already cited makes 
the opposite view clear, viz. that 
the genuine work of Aristotle 
is the Nicomachean Hthics, that 
the Eudemian Ethics is a supple- 
mentary work by Eudemus, and 
that the Great Ethics is an ex- 
tract taken directly from the Ka- 
demian. But the position of 
the three books which are 
common to the Nicomachean and 
Eudemian Ethics (Mie. v.-vii., 
Bud. iv—vi.) is still a moot 
point. Spengel (480 sqq.) be- 
lieves that they belong originally 
to the Nicomachean Eth,, but 


A mass of smaller 


that, after the corresponding sec- 
tions of the Eudemian Eth. were 
lost at an early period, they were 
employed to fill up the blanks in 
the Eudemian Eth.; he is in- 
clined to look upon the treatise 
on pleasure, Vic. vii. 12 sqq., 
which Aspasius also attributes to 
Eudemus (see preceding note, 
Jjin.), as a fragment of the Eude- 
mian Ethics (p. 518 sqq.), but 
without wishing to exclude the 
possibility of its being a sketch 
intended by Aristotle for the 
Nicomachean Eth., and later on 
replaced by x.1 sqq. In-his Avisé. 
Stud.i. 20 (against which Walter 
argues in Die Lehre v. d. prakt. 
VFernunft, 88 sqq.) Wie. vi. 13 is 
also attributed to Eudemus. On 
the other hand Fischer (De Ethicis 
Hudem. et Nicom. Bonn, 1847), 
and with him also Fritzsche 
(Arist. Eth. Eud. 1851, Prolege. 
xxxiv.) refer only Vic. v. 1-14 to 
the Nicomachean, and Wie. v. 15, 
vi., vii., to the Eudemian Ethics. 
Grant (Ethics of Avristot. i. 49 
sqq.) refers the whole of these 
three books to the Eudemian ; 
whilst Bendixen ( Philologus, x.199 
8qq., 263 sqq.) on the contrary, for 
reasons worthy of note, defends 
the Aristotelian origin of the 
whole, including vii. 12-15, 
Brandis (@7.-rém. Phil.ii. b, 1555 
sq.), Prantl (D. dianoét. Tugenden 
d. Ar. Minch. 1852, p. 5 sqq.), 
and in the main also Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil. i. 177 sq. 5th ed.), 


.and Rassow (orsch. ib. d. nikom. 


thik, 26 sqq. cf. 15 sqq.) agree 
with the conclusions of Spengel; 
the last-named with this modi- 
fication, which has much to 
support it, that Nie. v.-vii., 
though essentially Aristotelian, 
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tracts is also named,'! but probably few of them were 


genuine. 


has been submitted to the after- 
work of another pen, and has 
perhaps, in consequence of a 
mutilation, been supplied from 
the Eudemian Ethics. 

1 Such are (besides the Dia- 
logues mentioned on p. 56, n. 1, 
59 sq., Tl. dicauocvyns, ’Epwrirds, 
Tl. wAovrov, Tl. evyevefas and I. 
ndorvjs), the following : the small 
composition, still extant, II. 
apetav Kal Kanioyv (Arist. Opp. 
1249-1251), which is the work of 
a half-Academic, half-Peripatetic 
Eclectic, hardly earlier than the 
first century before Christ ; Ipo- 
Taces mT. apeTns (D, 34, AN. 342); 
Tl. &per7js (AN. App. 163); 11. dicaiwy 
B’ (D. 76, AN. 64—Pr. 11, 4 B.); 
Il. tod BeAtiovos a (D. 53, AN. 
50); IL. éxovotov (-fwyv) a’ (D. 68, 
AN. 58); Il. rod aiperod nal tov 
oupBeBnkdtos a’ (D. 58; I. alperod 
kal cuuBatvoytos, AN. 56). It is 
not probable that Aristotle com- 
posed a treatise Tl. émiduulas: 
In the beginning of the De Sensu, 
he proposes future researches into 
the faculty of desire, but we do 
not hear that they were carried 
out; what we find in Seneca (De 
WTA Te Bay 2s Lisi ly Wl. .3, 1) may: 
more probably have been con- 
tained in the writing Il. raééy 
(or -ovs) épyjs (D. 37, AN. 30), 
the supposed remnants of which 
Rose (Ar. Ps. 109 sqq., A. F7%. 
94-97, No. 1492) and Heitz 
(Fr. 151 sq.) have put together. 
Whether it was a dialogue (Rose) 
or a treatise (Heitz) cannot with 
certainty be determined; the 
latter seems the more probable 
opinion. Its genuineness is, to 
say the least, undemonstrable, 


Of the sociological writings only one—the 


and the title does not sound 
Aristotelian. D. 61, AN. 60 have 
also TId6m of, Further (besides 
the *Epwrikds mentioned on p. 59), 
"Epwrixa (AN. App. 181; Pr, 13, 3 
B.) and 4 B. of @éceis épwrikar 
(D. 71, AN. 66; Pr. 56, 1 B.) are 
mentioned, both of them doubt- 
less equally spurious. AN. 162 
reckons Il, cwppocvvns among the 
Pseudepigrapha, Il. qidias a! 
(D. 24, AN. 24, PT. 25) is sup- 
posed not to be a copy from Lith. 
NV, viii. 1x., but a special treatise, 
which can hardly be genuine. 
Still less can Aristotle have 
been the author of O€ceis pirucal 
BCD 2) eAN 6) wee OLetne 
two writings I]. supBidcews avdpos 
kat yuyands (AN, App. 165) 
and Népous (-01) avdpdos Kad yame- 
Ths (ibid. 166), the former is men- 
tioned by other writers several 
times (e.g. by Clemens, Olympio- 
dor., and David in the passages 
given by Rosz, Av. Ps. 180 sq., 
Ar. £7. 178 sq., p. 1507). Rose (De 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 60 sqq.) has pointed 
out two Latin translations of these 
Néyor (or the writing I. cuvpBido., 
if both are not merely different 
titles of the same book) which 
profess to be the second book 
of the Zeonomies: see dr. Pseud. 
644 sqq.; Lr. Hz. 153 sqq. PLU- 
TARCH, ATHENAUS, and others 
quote from a writing II. pébms, 
perhaps a dialogue; cf. RosE, 
Ar. Ps. 116 sqq., Av. Lr. 98-106, 
p. 1493 sq.; #r. Hz. 64 sq. It was 
certainly not genuine; it may 
have been identical with the 
writing of the same name by 
Theophrastus (HEI'TZ, tbid.), only 
in that case Athenzus, who, 
H 2 
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eight books of the Politics \—is preserved ; but though 
it contains some of his most mature and admirable 


work it is unhappily left, 
(Economics 
Of all the rest we have lost everything 


finished.? 


genuine.® 


The 


in addition to these two, quotes 
a third by Chameleon, must 
have been indebted for his quota- 
tions to various writers, to whom 
it was known by different names 
—anot very probable supposition. 
What is quoted from it is con- 
cerned, partly with historical, 
partly with physiological discus- 
sions ; whether drunkenness was 
regarded also from a moral point 
of view we donot know. Nor do we 
know any more asto the contents 
of the Néuot ovooitixol (in the 
MSS., of D. 139, Néuos cvorarixds, 
of AN. 130 Néuwv ovoratikdy a’, 
for the circumstance of the 
Platonic republic being mentioned 
in it (PROCL. in Remp. 350, Av. 
Fr, 177, p. 1507) gives us no 
indication; hence we cannot 
determine whether Rose (A7. 
Ps, 179) is right in supposing 
that there was a discussion in it 
on the arrangement of, and good 
behaviour at symposia, or Heitz 
(Ar. Fr. 307), in believing that 
it contained a collection of 
the customs relating to them. 
Il. ovocitiwy 2 cuumoclwy (AN. 
App. 161) is identical with it; 
not so, however, the three books 
SvooirikGv TpoBAnudtwv(AN.136), 
the title of which makes us think 
not so much of questions with 
regard to meals, as of questions 
such as are proposed at a meal, 
like Plutarch’s Supmociakd mpo- 
Bajpara, For the MapayyéAuara 
ef. p. 72, n. 2 fin. 


like the Metaphysics, un- 


cannot be considered 


1 Aristotle puts this work in 
the closest connection with the 
Ethics, by treating the latter as 
auxiliary to politics (Hth. N. 
i. 1, 1094 a, 26 sqq., 1095, a, 
2, c. 2 init. c. 13, 1102, a, 5, Vil. 
12 init.; Rhet. 1, 2, 1356, a, 26). 
He expects from politics the 
realisation of the principles laid 
down by Ethics (ébid. x. 10). But 
he does not mean both to be 
merely two parts of one composi- 
tion: (cf. Polktt. vii. 4, 13235°h, 
39, c. 13, 1332, a, 7, 21, ii. 1, 1261, 
Bots Wl. Oy A 2eO ma oo re 
1282, b, 19). Even apart from 
the citation Rhet.i. 8 fin.,and the 
mention of it in the catalogue (D. 
75, AN. 70), its genuineness can- 
not be doubted, however seldom 
it is named by ancient writers 
(see the remarks of SPENGEL, 
‘Ueb. d. Politik d. Arist.,’ Abd;. 
d. Miinchn. Akad. v. 44 infra). 

? For further information, see 
the section on the political philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, ch. xiii., infra. 

’ Of the second book (as to 
the beginning of which see Rosx, 
Arist. Libr, Ord, 59 sq.) this has 
long been admitted, but Géttling 
(Arist. Geon. p. vii. xvii.) con- 
siders the first to be a section of 
a genuine Aristotelian writing ; 
it seems more probable that it is 
the work of a later writer based 
on Polit, i. (See end of ch. xxi., 
infra.) D. 28, AN. 17 name Oixovo- 
puxds (or -ov) a’. Cf. p. 99 supra on 
another pretended second book. 
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' The political writings named, 
besides those quoted, are the 
following: (1) ModA:retu:, a col- 
lection of facts with regard to 158 
states (D. 145, AN. 135, the text 
of which BERNAYS, RA. Mus. 
vii. 289, with the approval of 
Rosn, Ar. Ps. 394, has evidently 
improved), which, according to 
the fragments and the statements 
of Cio. Fin. v. 4, 11, and Puur. 
NV. P. Su. V. 10, 4 (who names 
the work krioes kat wodrretar) 
not only treated of the consti- 
tution, but also of the usages, 
customs, situation of the towns, 
the history of their foundation, 
their local traditions, &c. Pr. 81 
gives the number of cities as 171 
(or 191, according to the view 
of HERBELOT, Bibl. Or. 971, a): 
Ammon. V, Av. 48 gives 255: 
Ammon. Lat. p. 56, Ps.-Porphyr. 
Schol. in Ar. 9, b, 26, and 
David, ibid. 24, a, 34, say 250, 
and Philop. ibid. 35, b, 19, about 
250, but the increase does not 
seem to be founded on any later 
extension of the collection, but 
merely on clerical mistakes (cf. 
Ros, Av. Ps. 394). Simpl. ( Categ. 
2,y. Schoi. 27, a, 43) seems by the 
words év tats yynolas abrov moAt- 
Tetots to point to the existence of 
spurious Polities; py’ (158) in- 
stead of yvnotas may be the true 
reading (HEITZ, Av. Fr, 219), 
though IDELER, Av. Meteor. i., 
xii. 40 can hardly be right in sub- 
stituting émoroadais for moAirelais). 
The numerous fragments of 
the large collection are found 
in MULLER, Mragm. Hist. ii. 102 
sqq. (cf. BourNnot, in Philolog. iv. 
266 sqq.); Rosx, Av. Ps. 402 sqq.; 
Ar. Fr. 343-560, p. 1535 sqq. ; 
Fy, Hz, 218 sqq. The genuine- 
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ness of the work, which Rose 
(Ar. Libr. Ord. 56 sq., Ar. Ps. 
395 sq.) disputes, has no weighty 
arguments against it (as HEITZ, 
p. 246 sqq. shows); and even if 
the external evidence, of which 
that of TImmuS (apud POLYB. 
xii. 5, 11) is the oldest produc- 
ible, did not utterly exclude 
Rose’s supposition that the work 
was published and circulated in 
his name soon after Aristotle’s 
death, nevertheless the internal 
improbability of that theory 
would be much strengthened by it. 
The declarations of DAVID, 20id., 
and the Schol. to Porphyry’s Zsa- 
goge (vid. RosE, Av. Ps. 399, Ar. 
Fr, 1535) favour the supposition 
that the different states in the 
Polities are taken in alphabetical 
order; and this explains why the 
Athenians (according to /’7, 378, 
where, however, the reading is 
uncertain) are treated in the Ist 
book, and the Ithacans in the 
42nd (2%. 466). The circum- 
stance that the numerous frag- 
ments all contain merely isolated 
notes, without reference to a 
uniform complete treatise, will 
not (as Rose, Az. Ps. 395 
holds) serve as a proof of the 
spuriousness of the work; but, 
in conjunction with the fact that 
the Aristotelian writings nowhere 
refer to the work in question 
(for even Lth. V. x. 10, 1181,b, 17, 
refers to the Politics; ef. HEITZ, 
231 sq.), it supports the view 
(HuITzZ, 233 sq.) that the Poli- 
ties was not a literary com- 
pleted whole, but a collection by 
Aristotle, for his own use, of 
facts which he had gathered 
partly by personal observation 
and inquiries, and partly from 
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Aristotle’s collection of forms of government in various 
cities, is simply irreparable.’ 
Our Poetics? is only a fragment; but not even so 


writings. If this be so, copies 
would only be circulated after 
his death. A chapter out of the 
TloAireta ‘AOnvatwy may have given 
rise to the title Ml. trév SdAwvos 
akdvwv (AN. App.140: cf. MUL- 
LER, ibid., 109, 12).—A similar 
collection was (2) the Néuma 
BapBapicd, which are quoted under 
this title by APPOLLON. Mirabil. 
11; VARRO,i.1, vii. 70; AN. App. 
186 (voutuwy BapB. cvvaywynh); 
from this title also the designa- 
tions Néuot a’ B' y' 8’ (D. 140), 
voutuwy 5’ (AN.131), seem to have 
been wrongly transcribed. ‘To 
them the vduima “Paywatwy (AN. 
App. 185) and the vduiua Tuppnvav 
(ATHEN. i. 23, d) probably be- 
longed. Among the few fragments 
(apud MULLER, ibid. 178 sqq., 
Rose, Av. Ps. 537 sqq., Ar. £7. 
561-568, p. 1570, Pv. Hz. 297 sq.), 
Nos. 562, 563 and 564can only be 
attributed to Aristotle under the 
supposition that he did not give 
their contents in his own name, 


but as traditions somewhere 
current. —(3) The Atkadyara 
tov méAewv (AMMON. Differ. 


Vocab., Nijes) or Atk. “EAAnV (Bev 
brew (V. Mare. p. 2, R) seem 
to have dealt with quarrels 
between the Hellenic states and 
their settlement; they are also 
named more briefly Aampuara 
(D. 129, An. 120, HARPOCRAT. 
Apupuds).—(4) The @écers roArrixat 
B' (AN. 69; the same is the right 
reading in D. 74) were in any case 
spurious. The ANoN. 5 applies 
the name Il. modctixjjs to the Gryl- 
los, but that must be a mistake 
(see above, p. 59).—On the 


Tloditikds cf. p.57; on Tl. BactAcias 
and ‘Yrép arotkwv, p. 60, sub fin. ; 
on Il. pyropos 4) moArtixov, p. 72, 
n. 2, towards the end ; on Il. apxijis, 
p. 81, n. 1, jfin.; on a bungling 
forgery of the Middle Ages, Se- 
eretum secretorum (or, Aristotetis 
ad Alewandrum regem de moribus 
rege dignis), cf. GEIER, Arist. 
und Alea. 234 sq; Rose, Arist. 
Libr. Ord. 183 sq, Ar. Ps. 583 sq. 

‘ Since this was written the. 
Athenian TloA:tefa has been re- 
covered. 

? This writing,in our editions, 
is entitled : Il. wointexjs. Aristot. 
himself mentions it in the Politics 
(viii. 7, 1841, b, 38), as a future 
work ; in the Rhetoric (i. 11 fin., 
ili. 1, 1404, a, 38, c. 2, 1404, b, 7, 
28, 1405, a, 5, c. 18, 1419, b,. 5, 
with which cf. p. 74,n.1), as al- 
ready existing, with these words : 
éy Tots Tept moitikijs, or (1404, b, 
28) €v t. 7, morhoews. The Indices 
name: Tpayuarelas réxvns Toin- 
tins B' (D, 83), tTéxvns morn. B’ 
(AN. 75), De arte pottica secun- 
dum disciplinam Pythagore, PY. 
Fy, (this addition is caused by 
the combination of two different 
titles: cf. RosE, Av. Ps. 194). 
Ps.-ALEX. Soph. Hl. Schol. in 
Ar. 299, b, 44, has €v 7@ 1, mount.; 
likewise HrERM. in Phedr. 111, 
and AST, €v T@ m. 7.; SIMPL. Cat. 
Schol. 43, a, 13, 27: ev TG mw. 1; 
DAVID, bid. 25, b, 19, 7d mr. 7.3 
on the other hand Ammon. De 
interpr. Schol. 99, a, 12, év rots 
nm. wot.; BOETH. De interpr. 290, 
in libris quos de arte pottica 
seripsit. The more ancient au- 
thorities are acquainted with two 
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much as this remains of Aristotle’s other contributions 
to the theory and history of Art or of his dissertations 


on the poets.! 


books on Poetry (a third is men- 
tioned only in the quotations 
given on p. 58, n. 1, with regard 
to the writing Tl. mromréy), the 
more modern only with one; 
except in so far as they copy 
more ancient writers, as we must 
suppose was the case with Am- 
monius and Boéthius. From 
this alone we might suppose that 
the writing in question criginally 
had a greater extension than it 
now has, but this becomes certain 
from the references to such 
parts of it as are missing in our 
recension, as for instance the 
discussion on the Catharsis pro- 
mised in Polit. viii. 7, 1341, b, 38, 
which would naturally have come 
in the section on Tragedy, and, 
as we learn from sure traces, 
actually did occur there (cf. 
BERNAYS, ‘Grundz. d. Abh. d. 
Arist. tib. d. Wirkung d. Trag.’ 
Abh, d. hist.-phit. Ges. in Breslau, 
160 sqq., 197 sq.; SUSEMIHL, p. 
12; VAHLEN, p. 81 sq. of his 
edition, and others); the exam- 
ination of Comedy, promised 
Poet. c. 6 init., and quoted 
Ehet. i. 11 fin., of which Bernays 
(2h. Mus. viii. 561 sqq.) has 
pointed out valuable remnants in 
Cramer’s Anecd. Paris., vol.i. app. 
(now in Susemihbl, p. 208 sq., Vah- 
len, 76 sq.); and the discussion on 
Synonyms, which Simpl. men- 
tions, Categ. Schol. 43, a, 13, 27. 
In other places also our text 
shows many greater or smaller 
gaps, as also interpolations (as c. 
12 and many smaller ones), and 
inversions (the most considerable 
that of chap. 15, which ought to 


Nor is there much left of the other 


come after chap. 18), which suf- 
ficiently prove that we only pcs- 
sess Aristotle’s work in a muti- 
lated and hopelessly corrupt con- 
dition. We cannot here inquire 
how its present condition may be 
explained (SUSEMIHL, ibid., p. 3 
sq., gives an enumeration of the 
ditferent, and in part widely di- 
verging attempts at explanation). 
It may be true, as SUSEMIHL 
concludes, that the carelessness 
of the writing, the caprice of 
the copyists, and the freaks of 
accident account for most of the 
mischief; but we cannot make 
these factors responsible for the 
interpolations, except in so far as 
they may have rendered possible 
the introduction of some mar- 
ginal notes into the text. 

1 Of the Dialogue I. voinréy 
yy we have already spoken on p. 
58. Besides this AN. 115 gives 
KvxAov a. mointay, likewise in 
three books. This title may have 
arisen, by duplication and cor- 
ruption, from that of the Dia- 
logue, or it may (according to 
Hwirz, 178) designate a work 
distinct from it: but the ‘ cd«Aov’ 
may also have sprung from the 
‘éyetKAtov’ (or -lwy) which is 
found in No. 113.—Allied to it, it 
would seem, are TI], tpaywdiay a’ 
(D. 136, AN. 128) and Kepiro) 
(EROTIAN, Map. Voc. Hippocr. s. 
vy. ‘Hpaxa. véoov). Miller (List. 
Gr. ii. 82), though not rightly, 
takes the Adackarlac (D. 137; 
AN. 129; Rosn, Av. Ps. 550 sq., 
Ar. Pr. 575-587, p. 1572 sq.; 
Heirz, 255, My. Az. 302 sq.), 
—seemingly a chronological cata- 
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books named to us, which dealt with subjects outside 
the main lines of the Aristotelian system;! and among 


logue based on the existing in- 
scriptions of the tragedies per- 
formed in Athens—as a part of 
the book on tragedies, — Fur- 
ther, a series of writings relating 
to poets is named, which took 
the form of problems: ’Amopnud- 
twv Tomtikay a (AN. App. 145); 
Airtat rointixat (ibid. 146, where 
aitiat seems to indicate the form 
of treatment which is proper to 
the dmophuara or mpoBAnuara, viz. 
that the 8a ri is sought, and the 
reply consists in giving the did71 
or the aitia); ’Amopnudtey ‘Oun- 
puay ¢ (D. 118; AN. 106 ¢’; 
HEITZ, 258 sq., &r. Hz. 129; 
Rosz, Av. Ps. 148 sq., Ar. Fr. 
137-175, p. 1501 sq.) or, as the 
Vita Mare. p. 2. names it, “Ou. 
Cnthwara; MpoBAnudrwy ‘Ounpr- 
kav (AN. App. 147; Pron. 
91; Ammon. V. Ar. 44; AMM. 
Lat. 54, probably a duplication 
of the damophmara); “Amophwata 
‘Hotddov a (AN. App. 143); 
’Amop. "ApxiAdxov,  Evpimldous, 
XoupiAou 7 (ibid. 144). To these 
the ’Amophuara Beta (AN. 107) 
seem also to belong. The trea- 
tise: Ei dé mote “Ounpos éemoinoev 
Tas ‘HAlov Bots ; (AN. App. 142), 
~ is no doubt only one of the Hom- 
eric problems.— Of these writings 
the ones which are more likely 
to have an Aristotelian origin 
are the Queries on Homer; but 
even these may have had later 
additions made to them. Onthe 
other hand the genuineness of 
the TlémAos (AN. 105; AN. App. 
169; Rosen, Av. Ps. 563 sqq., Ar. 
Fr. 594-600, p. 1574 sq.3 27. 
Hz. 309 sqq.; cf. BereK, Lyr. 
Gr. 505 sqq.; MULLER, Lragm. 


Hist. ii. 188 sqq.) cannot be 
maintained. More ancient seems 
to be the book M1. povoixys, which 
both Dioa. (116, 132) and AN. 
(104, 124) give us in two places, 
and which is identical with the 
musical problems noticed by 
LABBEUS, Bibl. nova, 116 (see 
BRANDIS, ii. b, 94); but it is no 
more genuine than the MT. 
kadod (D. 69, AN. 63, TI. KdA- 
Aous). 

1 Tothese belong certain minor, 
mostly historical works, ‘OAvumuo- 
vikat a (D. 130, AN. 122); Mv- 
Oiovikav EXeyxor a (D. 134 and 
probably also AN. 125); Mu@ovikar 
« (D. 131, AN. 123, with the 
strange title, Mv@:ovikas BiBAtov 
év @ Mévarxpov éviknoev) ; TuOicds 
a’ (D. 133), possibly only a dif- 
ferent title for the same writing ; 
Nixet Atovucrakal a’ (D. 135, AN. 
126, Nix@y Awoy, dortikav Kal An- 
valwy a’), About these writings 
cf. Rose, Ar. Ps. 545 sqq., Av. 
Fr. 572-574, p. 187; Hurrz, 254 
sq., &r. Hz. 300 sq.; MULLER, 
Hist. Gr. Vi. 182 sq.—Further 
1. edpnudrwy (CLEMENS, Strom. 
i. 308, A, where, however, an Ari- 
stotelian work with this title 
which could not be genuine 
seems to be designated: notes 
which may have come from the 
work are given by MULLER, tid. 
181 sq.).—Tl. @avuaclwydKovcudr wv 
quoted by ATHEN, (xii. 541; cf. 
avy. ax. c. 96) and, with the title 
év Bavpaciors, perhaps also by AN- 
TIGON. Mirabil. c. 25 (cf. Oavm. 
&kovon. c. 30), a ‘collection of 
strange phenomena,’ the genuine- 
ness of which cannot be admitted. 
For further information on this 
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these also there is no doubt that many spurious titles 
have crept in. 


B.—General Questions touching the Aristotelian 
Writings. 
ON a general survey of the works which are preserved 
or known to us as Aristotelian, it is evident that they— 
apart from the letters and poems—were of two different 
kinds. The component parts of. our Oorpus <Ari- 
stotelicum are without exception didactic treatises in 
scientific form.! And almost all of these which. can 
be called genuine are, as will be seen, connected 
together by express references in a way that is only to 
be explained by the theory that they were addressed to 
one circle of readers as the connected and mutually ex- 
planatory parts of one whole. It is quite different in 
the case of the writings which were afterwards styled 
‘hypomnematic ’—notes, that is to say, made by 


work see WESTERMANN, [lapa- 
Sokdypapo., p. XXV. Sqq., and espe- 
cially Rose, Ar. Libr. Ord. 54 
sq., Ar. Pseud. 279 sq., who 
refers the main body of the 
work, consisting of chaps. 1-114, 
130-137, 115-129, 138-181, to 
the middle of the third century. 
An enlarged treatment of this, or 
a more extensive specimen of the 
same sort of work, is perhaps the 
Mapadoéa, from the second book of 
which Plut. (Parall. G'r. et Rom. 
c. 29, p. 312) quotes something 
which is not found in our Oavp. 
&«,—Tlapowwlat a (D.138; cf. AN. 
127), a collection of proverbs, the 
existence of which seems to be 
proved, inter alia, by ATHEN. ii. 
60 d, although Heitz (Ver. 


Schr. 163 sq.3; Hragm. 219) is 
doubtful whether there was an 
Aristotelian work on this subject. 
We cannot prove whether the 
references in Eustath. in Od. 
N 408 and Synzs. Hnc. Calwit. 
c. 22 (Ar. Fr. No. 454, No. 2) 
belong to this or to other works. 
In addition to these there 
are two titles which are so 
indefinite that they furnish no 
safe clue to the contents of the 
writings to which they corre- 
spond: TMapaBodal(D.126); “Arak- 
7a, (to which mpoBAnuata or tmo- 
pvhwara may be supplied) «f’ (D. 
127-5 chs pe 96, L00t); 

1 The‘ wonderful stories’ are 
perhaps the only exceptions, but 
they are not Aristotelian. 
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Aristotle merely for his own use, and therefore not 
thrown by him into any such literary form and unity 
as the works designed for publication.! None of the 
extant works which are genuine is of this class,? but 
several of those which are lost seem to have belonged 
to it. From these two classes of works, however, there 
is to be distinguished a third. Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus praise Aristotle not only for 
scientific greatness, but equally for the grace and rich- 
ness of his exposition—‘the golden stream of his 


speech,’ 4 


1 Simpl. (in Categ. Schol. in 
Ar, 24, a, 42): drournuarind boa 
mpos iméurnow oikelay Kal wAclova 
Bdoavoy cuvératey 5 diddcodos : 
these writings cannot, however, 
be taken as waytn owovdis &fta, 
and hence we may not draw from 
them any proofs for the Ari- 
stotelian doctrine: 6 wévro: “AXeE- 
avdpos TA SrouynnarTixd cuuTEepup- 
héva gnoly elvar Kal wh mods Ea 
okomdy davadéper@ar, and for this 
very reason the others are dis- 
tinguished from them as ouyrey- 
matika, David (Schol. 24, a, 38): 
Sromyynarind wey Aéyovtar ey ols 
udva TR KepdrAata dreypddnoay 
dixa mpoomlwy Kal emaAdyeav Kal 
THs Mperovons exddcerw amayye- 
Alas. Cf. Herrz, Verl. Sehr, 24 
sq. 
* The Problems, which might 
occur as an instance, cannot have 
been written down for his own use 
alone, since Aristotle often quotes 
them (see above, p. 96), thereby 
implying that they are known to 
his readers. Other instances, such 
as the Melissus, ete., cannot be 
supposed genuine. Even if it be 
true that particular portions of 


This must have referred to works designed 


our Corpus were intended to serve 
as the basis for lectures, or were 
compiled from them, they would 
not on that account be merely 
‘hypomnematical writings.’ 

8% Eg. those mentioned on 
p. 62, n. 4, 5, and perhaps also the 
Polities (p. 101); whether the 
Tlept rayaéed is also one (as al- 
ready noted on p. 61, n. 2 fin.), 
seems doubtful. 

* Cre. Yop. 1, 3: the works 
of Aristotle are not only recom- 
mended by their contents, sed 
dicendi queque incredibili qua- 
dam cum copia tum etiam suari- 
tate. De Invent. ii. 2, 6 (on the 
Suveywy) texvav): Aristotle has 
left the old orators suavitate et 
brevitate dicendi far behind. De 
Orat.i. 11,49: si item Aristoteles, 
st Theophrastus, si Carneades . . . 
eloquentes et in dicendo suares 
atque ornati fuere. De Fin i. 5, 
14 (on Epicurus): guod ista Pla- 
tonis <Aristotelis  Theophrasti 
orationis ornamenta neglexerit. 
Acad. ii. 38, 119: veniet Aumen 
erationis aureum fundens Ari- 
stoteles. QUINTIL. Inst. xi. 83: 
quid Aristotelem ? Quem dubite 
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by him for publication. It is not applicable to any of 
those which are now extant; and of these, indeed, the 
two Latin writers probably knew but a small part! 
We are driven to suppose, therefore, that it was to other 
works, lost to us, that they ascribed this kind of excel- 
lence. The critic who judges of literary form by purely 
scientific criteria will find, it is true, much to praise in 
our extant Aristotle. He will acknowledge the apt dis- 
crimination of all his ideas, the inimitable precision 
and compactness of his diction, and his masterly 
handling of an established terminology. But of the 
qualities which Cicero emphasises, or any graceful move- 
ment of a rich and rolling eloquence, he will find even 
in the most popular of the extant books but little trace ; 
while in other parts the dry methods of treatment, the 
rough brevity of statement, the involyed construction 
of long sentences, often broken by anacolutha and 
parentheses, stand in plain contradiction to Cicero’s 
description. We can, however, gather for ourselves, 
even from the scanty fragments of the lost books, that 
some of these were written in a style far more rich and 
scientia rerum an scriptorum books. Of the others, however, 
copia an cloquendi suarvitate . .. Cicero used several of the writ- 
clariorem putem. Wtonys. De ings mentioned on p. 55 sqq., the 
Verb. Cop. 24: of the philoso- books on Philosophy, the Mude- 
phers, Democritus, Plato, and mus, the Protrepticus, perhaps 
Aristotle are the best as to style. also the ToArriueds, I. Baoidctas 
De Cens. Vet. Script. 4: mapa- and 11. maovrov; cf. Hin. ii. 13, 
Anmréoy b€ Kal “ApiurroréAn eis 40; Acad. ii. 38,119; WM. D. ii 
blunow rhs Te mepl rhy Epunvelay 15, 42, re 44, BT, 95, 49, 126; 
dewdrnTos Kal rhs capyvelas nal Divin. i. 25, 538; Mragm. Hort. 
Tov ndé0s Ka moAvmabods, apud Pee v. Jul. iv. 78; 

' Except the Vopics and Lthe- Lin, v, 4, U1; Ad Quint. Ir. iil. 
toric, we have no reason for sup- 5; a Att. he bn A0, 2, xiii. 28, 2; 


posing that any of them knew Q/f. ii. 16, and above, p. 60, 
by personal reading the extant n. 1. 
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ornate, and approached far more closely to the literary 
graces of the Platonic Dialogues, than any of the 
scientific treatises now contained in our Corpus.' 
This difference is to be explained, not merely by the 
earlier date of the writings in question, but also by the 
fact that they were not intended to serve the same 
purpose as the others, nor designed for the same 
audiences.” 

Aristotle himself occasionally refers to certain state- 
ments of his doctrine, published by him, or then in 
common use, in terms which seem to imply that a 
portion of his writings (including these writings in 
which the references in question occur) were not in 


the same sense given to the public.’ 


‘ On this point see what is pre- 
served in Nos. 12-14, 17 sq., 
32, 36, 40, 48, 49, 71, 72 of the 
Fragments (Academy edition) 
from the Hudemus, Protrepticus, 
Il. pirocoplas, MI. Sixatoodyns, and 
above, p. 56, n. 2. 

2 We shall discuss this im- 
mediately. 

3 Poet. 15, 1454, b, 17: e%pnra 
dé wep) adrady ev rots exdedouevors 
Adyots ikavds. De An. i. 4 init.: 
kal &AAn Sé Tis SdEa mapadeSorat 
mepl Wuxis, mary ev woAAois .. . 
Adyous &Sorep & edOdvas (for which 
Bernays, Dial. d. Ar. 15 sqq, 
erasing Adyous, reads: éamep 
evOdvas 58) Sedwxvia Kal Tots év 
Kow® yryvomevois Adyots* apyovlay 
yap twa adthy Aéyouot, Kc. In 
the first of these places, Bernays 
says (ibid. 13) that ‘pub- 
lished’ here means the same as 
‘already published’ (the same 
explanation of the words is given 
by Ross, Av. Ps. 79), yet one 


And from his 


may well doubt whether this gloss 
is allowable. The predicate éx- 
dedouevor would certainly not be 
there without a purpose, but is 
meant to distinguish the Adyor 
éxdedouevot from certain other 
Adyo.. Neither can we translate 
éxdeSouevor in such a way as 
to make ‘the writings published 
by me’ a mere periphrasis for‘my 
writings ;’ partly because such a 
turn of phrase is not found in 
Aristotle. When he refers, with- 
out indicating a particular work, 
to something that has gone 
before, he is accustomed to say 
merely, év &Ados, €v érépois or 
mpérepov. Again the fact that he 
does not say tm’ éuod exdedouevor 
shows that the emphasis falls on 
éxdedouevor, as such, and that the 
Adyor €xdedouevor are Meant as an 
antithesis to wh éxdedouevor, Only 
we have no right to assume 
that things wh éxdedouévor. mean 
things published later. The anti- 
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commentators we further learn that one of the points 


thesis to ‘ published’ is not ‘ later 
published,’ but ‘not published ; ’ 
and from the perfect éxdedouévar 
to read ‘suchas had already been 
published at the time of the 
writing of the Poetics, and so were 
earlier than that work,’ is shown 
to be impossible by the reflection 
of UEBERWEG on this passage 
(Arist. ib. d. Dichth., p. 75) that 
every author puts himself, in 
regard to the reader, in the time 
at which his work will be in the 
reader’s hands. Hence, if the 
Poetics were to be laid before the 
whole reading world, i.e. pub- 
lished, just like the Ad-yo: to which 
they referred, they would not be 
designated in contradistinction to 
the latter, by the predicate ékde- 
douévoi, since each of them would 
be, in relation to their reader, 
equally a Ad-yos éndedouévos. Rose 
wished to refer the Adyou éxded., 
first to former passages in the 
Poetics (Ar. Libr. Ord. 130), 
and later (Av. Pseud. 79) to the 
Rhetoric, but he was subsequently 
(Ar. Ps. 714) right in withdraw- 
ing both, since the discussion for 
which the Poetics refer to the 
Adyot éxded. is found neither in 
the Rhetoric nor in the Poetics 
(cf. BueRNAys, ibid. 138): and, 
even apart from this, the lat- 
ter could never have been so 
indicated. Nor can we on the 
other hand (as Rosx, A”. Ps. 717, 
maintains) refer the expression 
to writings on Poetry by the Pla- 
tonic school, for we clearly must 
confine it to Aristotelian writings: 
and inthe second passage, De An. 
i. 4, the Adyot ev Kow@ yryvduevot 
cannot be understood (as TOR- 
STRIK, Arist. de An, 123 supposes, 
he being perhaps preceded by the 


authors of the variant Aeyouévois 
instead of yryvou.) of conversa- 
tions, such as would occur in 
educated circles, or (as Rose, A». 
Ps. 717, thinks) of expressions of 
opinion coming from the Platonic 
school ; for the ev@dvas Sed5wxvia re- 
fers to some criticism, known to 
the reader, of the supposition that 
the soul is the harmony of its 
body, and cannot mean vague 
conversations of third persons 
(cf. also BERNAYS, ibid., 18 sq.). 
Neither can one refer them to 
oral statements made by Ari- 
stotle to his pupils (PHILOP.: see 
following note), partly because 
Aristotle never elsewhere refers 
to such statements, and in a 
treatise which, though perhaps 
primarily intended as a text- 
book for his school, yet gives 
no indication anywhere of being 
meant only for his personal 
pupils, he could not well appeal 
to them; partly because the 
Philosopher had really inserted 
the criticism referred to in 
one of his own writings (cf. fol- 
lowing note). The latter fact 
indicates that it is wrong (as 
SIMPL. does; see following note) 
to refer the Adyor ev Kowe yryv. to 
the Platonic Phedo, for which 
this expression would not be a 
sufficient indication, nor would 
it correspond (cf. BERNAYS, p.20) 
with the manner in which it is 
in other places mentioned (cf. 
Meteorol. ii. 2, 355, b, 32). 
Finally, though Ueberweg (Gesch. 
ad, Phil, i. 173, 5th ed.) under- 
stands by the Adyo ev x. yyy. 
(extending the explanation of 
Philoponus) discussions which 
occurred in actual conversations, 
or in writings arranged in the 
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to which he so refers was to be found in the Hudemus.' 
We find other and more frequent references of his to 
the ‘Exoteric Discourses’ as the place where he had 


dealt with such and such a subject.? 


Opinions, how- 


ever, differ as to the meaning of that name and the 


form of dialogues, it seems clear 
that the latter could not be so 
named, and that there was here 
no reason for mentioning the 
dialogue form of such discussions. 
From the point of view of gram- 
mar, owing to the present tense of 
yryvowevots (to which BONITZ, Znd. 
Arist. 105, a, 46, rightly calls 
attention), they cannot be ex- 
plained as: ‘the speeches sub- 
mitted (i.e. which have been 
submitted) to publication,’ for in 
that case it would have been 


yevouevois. It can only mean, as 
Bernays translates it in his 
Dial. d. Arist. 29, ‘the dis- 


courses existing in a state of 
publication, available for the use 
of all,’ taking the €v kow@ here in 
the same sense as in the expres- 
sions: é€y Kkow@ katatibecOa, ev 
Kowg aievac (in medio relin- 
quere, Metaph. i. 6, 987, b, 14). 
A similar meaning to that of the 
Adyou ev Kow@ yryvduevor seems to 
be attached to éyxt«Ara or eyKt- 
kKAia = tAocophuara, of which 
mention ismadein Zth.i.3, 1096, 
a, 2 (Kal wept méev tovTwy GAts° 
ixavas yop Kal ev trois éykuKAlots 
elpnra tep) avrov) and De Calo, i. 
9, 279, a, B30 (ka yap Kabdmrep ev 
Tos eyKuKAlols piiocophuace mepl 
Ta Ocia TOAAdKIS mpopalveTat Tots 
Adyos dt Td Oeioy awerdBAnToy 
dvarykatoy elyat, &c.). EyxdKaAtos 
can, just as well as év kow@ 
yryvdémevos, mean in medio positus 
—Bernays’ rendering, ial. d, 


Ar. 124, ‘ writingsin the common 
strain,’ isnot so appropriate. The 
phrase is so explained by Simpli- 
cius (in De Calo, Schol. 487, a, 3: 
where he says that Aristotle uses 
eyevKA. pid. to signify Ta Kata 
thy tak &€& apxis Tots moAXots 
mpotieueva, i.e. the ée&wrepucd). 
Wealso seefrom A”. #7”. 77, 1488, 
b, 36 sqq., and #r. 15, 1476, b, 21, 
that the matter for which Ari- 
stotle refers to the éyxvcAra, was 
actually treated in two of his 
Dialogues. Cf. BERNAYsS, ibid. 
84 sqq., 93 sq., 110 sqq. 

' It is shown by the passages 
quoted in Rose, Av, Wr, 41, p. 
1481 sq., and Heitz, Ar. Fr. 73, 
p- 51, from Philoponus, Simpli- 
cius, Themistius, and Olympio- 
dorus (the common source for 
whom may have been Alexander), 
that Arist. in the Hudemus, after 
following the Phedo, devoted 
a searching examination to the 
theory that the soul is the har- 
mony of its body, the principal 
heads of which examination are 
given by them. Hence the pas- 
sages in question must refer to 
this dialogue, although Philopo- 
nus (De An. H, 2) leaves us the 
choice between it and the &ypa- 
pot cvvovola: mpds rods ératpous, 
and Simplicius (De An. 14, 
a) connects it with the 
Phedo. 

* All the passages are quoted 
below. 
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relation of these ‘ Exoteric Discourses’ to our ex- 
tant Corpus. The ancients who mentioned them 
always referred to them as a separate class of Aristotle’s 


works, distinguished from the technical scientific 
treatises by a less strict method of treatment.! But 
they differ among themselves as to details. Cicero ? 


and Strabo * speak of the exoteric works in general 
terms as popular statements.‘ The former, however, 
is unmistakeably thinking only of the Dialogues,° 
which we also find described as ‘ exoteric’ in Plutarch.® 
According to Gellius, the treatises which dealt with 


1 The only exceptions are two 
late Byzantine and altogether 
untrustworthy interpreters of the 
Ethics, Eustratius (90, a) and 
the Pseudo-Andronicus (Helio- 
dorus, circ. 1367, cf. p. 69, n. 1), 
the former of whom understands 
by e&wrepixol Adyo. the common 
opinion, the latter, oral instruc- 
tion. 

2 Fin. v. 5, 12: about the 
highest good, Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus have written dwo ge- 
nera librorum, wnum populariter 
seriptum, quod ewrepixdy appel- 
labant, alterwm limatius [anp:Be- 
orépws, ina more severe style], 
quod in commentariis reliquerunt,’ 
but in essentials they both 
agree. 

3 XIII. 1, 54, p. 609: because 
the Peripatetics, after Theo- 
phrastus, had not his works and 
those of Aristotle, mAyy oAtyer 
kad pddrtora Tey ekwrepuay, they 
happened pdtv exew pirocopeiy 
mpaywarikas [going deeply into 
the subject, scientific] dAAd deress 
Ankvéicew, 

4 Likewise SIMPL. Phys. 2, b: 


the Aristotelian writings are 
divided into acroamatic and 
exoteric, ofa ta foropicd& Kad Td 
Siadroyiead Kal bAws Ta mh Uxpas 
axpiBelas ppoyriCovra, —PHILOP. 
De An. HE, 2 (ap. STAHR, Arist. 
ii. 261): Ta ekwrepika cuyypdu- 
bara, ay eiot Kad of SidAoyo... . 
Gmep 51 TovTO efwrepiKa KEKANTOL 
drt ov mpds Tovs yuynolous &kpouras 
VEypampmeva. 

5 Of. Ad Att. iv. 16, 2: quo- 
niam in singulis libris [of the 
discourse on the State] wtor 
provmiis, ut Aristoteles in wis 
qua é-wrepixovs vocat. In contra- 
distinction to the Dialogues, the 
strictly scientific works are called 
(see preceding note) commentarii, 
continuous expositions, corre- 
sponding to the avrompécwma or 
axpoatixa of the Greek interpre- 
ters (see p. 112, n.1,and 113, n. 2). 

&§ Adv. Col. 14,4, p. 1115: 
Aristotle everywhere attacks the 
Ideas: év Tots HYiKols bromyi pac 
(synonymous with Cicero’s com- 
mentarii ; see preceding note), €v 
Tots puaikois, dia Tay ebwrepiKay 
diadrdyor, 
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Rhetoric, Topics, and Politics were named ‘ exoteric,’ 
and those which related to Metaphysics, Physics, and 
Dialectics ‘ acroatic,’ 1 the reason being that the former, 
as Galen explained, were meant for everyone; the 
latter only for the philosopher's scholars.2 Alexander, 
in a letter which appears in Andronicus,’ is supposed to 
complain to his master of the publication of the ‘ acroatic’ 
writings; but inasmuch as Aristotle is expressly stated 
to have published them, the notion that he objected to 
their publication cannot have been in the mind of the 
writer of that fragment. At a later time we do find this 
assumption also,‘ and we find connected with it the further 
theory that Aristotle purposely adopted in his ‘ acroatic ’ 


1 Ni A. xx. 5: Aristotle’s 
lectures and writings were di- 
vided into two classes, the éw- 
Tepika and the axpoatixd, “Ekwre- 
pia dicebantur que ad rhetoricas 
meditationes facultatemque argu- 
tiarum civiliumque rerum no- 
titiam conducebant, akpoatiKd 
autem vocabantur in quibus phile- 
sophia remotior subtiliorque agi- 
tabatur queque ad nature con- 
templationes  disceptationesque 
dialecticas pertinebant. In the 
Lyceum the morning was de- 
voted to the latter, the evening 
to the former (cf. p. 27, n. 3). 
Libros quoque suos, earum omnium 
rerum commentarios, seorsum di- 
visit, ut alii exoterici dicerentur, 
partim acroatici. 

2 De Subst. Fac. Nat. vol. iv. 
758 K: ’ApirroréAous }) Ocoppdarou 
T& pev TOs ToAAOIs yeypapdTwy, 
Tas 5& akpodoets Tots Eralpois. 

3 Ci. GRLL. ~bid. ¢ PLUG: 
Alex. 7; vide supra, p. 22, n. 1. 
The wording: ov dp0ds érolnoas 
€xdovs Tos aKpoaTikods TOY Adywr, 


shows that the distinction be- 
tween the Adyo axpoatixol and 
étwrepicol must have been known 
to the author of the letter. 

“Thus Puur. Alex. c. 7: 
foie & *AdAEEavdpos ob wdvoy Toy 
HOikdy Kat modiTiKdy mapadraBeiv 
Adyov, GAAA Kad TOY a&ropihrwy Kar 
Baputépwy [Babvr.] didackadridy, &s 
of tySpes idlws akpoauarikds Kal 
émomrikas [as in mysteries] mpoo- 
ayopevovres ovK eképepoy eis moA- 
Aovs, weTarxXeiv. CLEMENS, Strom. 
y. 575, A: not only the Pytha- 
goreans and the Platonists, but 
all schools have secret doctrines 
and secret writings: Aéyouor 5& 
kal of "ApiorotéAous Ta wey eowre- 
pid elvat TOY ovyypauudrwrv a’Ttay 
[-08] 7a 5€ kowd re Kad ewrepira 
On the same theory, in the Rhet. 
ad Alew.c. 1, 1421, a, 26 sq., Ari- 
stotle is requested by Alexander 
to observe the strictest secrecy 
with regard to this work, while 
Aristotle, on his part, lays a reci- 
ey duty of silence on Alexan- 

en; 
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works a form of exposition which must make them unin- 
telligible to any but his scholars;! while at the same 
time it is said that it was here only that he disclosed his 
views in their full logical connection.2 On this theory 
the ‘ exoteric’ writings were broadly distinguished from 
the ‘acroatic,’ just by the fact that they were intended 
for a wider public, and that they were therefore put in 
amore popular form, did not cover the more difficult 
classes of inquiry, and substituted for a severe and 
scientific method of proof one more accommodated to 


general comprehension.’ 


1 This idea is expressed in 
the answer of Aristotle to Alex- 
ander (see GELL. ibid.), when he 
replies to the reproach of the 
latter with regard tothe dkpoarixol 
Adyor: lob oby adrods Kal exdedo- 
beévous Kal uh exdedouevous* Evyerol 
yap eiot pdvots Tots Huey aKovoacty. 
See also THEMIST. Ov. xxvi. 319, 
A sq., where it is said that Ari- 
stotle did not find the same dis- 
courses suitable for the masses 
as for the philosophers, and there- 
fore withdrew the highest secrets 
of his teaching (the réAea fepa, 
the wvorikdy) from the former by 
using obscure language. SIMPL. 
Phys. 2,, referring to the letters 
just mentioned, says: é€v Tots 
EKpoapatiKois aodperay emeTHdevoe, 
&c. For the same view see Categ. 
Schol. 27, a, 38, DAvID, Categ. 
Schol. 22, a, 20; 27, a,18sq. In 
the same sense LUCIAN, V. Auct. 
c. 26, calls Aristotle dirAovs, &AAos 
pev 6 extocbey patyvduevos &AXos SE 
6 éytoaGev, exoteric and esoteric. 

2 Alexander remarks, Top. 52, 
that Aristotle speaks at one time 
Aoyik@s in order to unfold the 
truth as such, at another d:aAex- 


VOL. I. 


TKS mpds Sdtayv. He instances the 
Topics, the pnropixe and the é&w- 
Tepid, ‘Kal yap év éxetvos mAcioTa, 
kat mepl ray nOiKay Kal mepl Tay 
puotkdy evidtws A€éyerau.’ But the 
example of the Zopics and the 
Rhetoric shows that this only 
refers to the basis of the opinions 
laid down in these writings, the 
argument from the universally 
acknowledged (the évdofov), and 
not to the teachingassuch. The 
later writers, as a rule, express 
themselves in the same sense; 
thus Simpeu. Phys, 164, a: étw- 
repica 8€ e€oTt Ta Kowa Kab 8.’ 
évddkwy mepawdueva GAG My Go- 
decried pndé akpoapatixd, As to 
AMMON. and DAVID, see follow- 
ing note; and cf. PHILOP. Phys. 
p. 4. On the other hand DAyip, 
Schol. in Ar. 24, b, 33, changes 
the statement of Alexander 
(which he quotes in order to re- 
fute it) into: br: év wey Tots akpoa- 
barixots TX SoKodyTa a’T@ rAéyer Kal 
7 GANO, ev B& Tots SiadoyiKots TH 
&dAots Soxovvta, Ta Wevd7. 

3 Besides the testimony al- 
ready adduced, the statements 
found in the Neoplatonic com- 
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The theory just mentioned can be traced as far back 
as Andronicus, perhaps even farther;! but this does 
not put its correctness beyond question. It is, however, 
confirmed in the main, even if it requires correction in 
oue point or another, by the utterances of Aristotle 


himself as to the ‘ Exoteric Discourses.’ 


It is true that 


in a general sense he may describe as ‘ exoteric’ any 
topic which does not belong to the inquiry immediately 


mentators go to establish this 
point. Thus the so-called Ammon. 
in Cateq. 6,b sqq. (see also STAHR, 
Aristotelia, ii. 255 sqq.), who, 
after some other divisions of the 
the Aristotelian writings, among 
‘ syntagmatic ’ ones distinguishes 
avtoxpdcwma Kal axkpoauaticd and 
diadoyiKa Kat eEwrepicd. The for- 
mer are written mpds yynalous 
&xpoatas, the latter mpds thy Te 
TOAA@Y @péActay; in the former 
Aristotle expresses his own 
opinion with a strictly scientific 
argument, in the latter ra do- 
KovyTa avT@, GAN ov BL amodeck- 
TiKaY emxeipnudtwy, Kat ois viol TE 
eigiy of modAol éerakoAovdery. Simi- 
larly, only at greater length, 
DAVID, Schol. 24, a, 20 sqq., who 
likewise divides the cuyraymaricd 
into adrompscwma or a&KpoamatiKd 
and Siadoyind & ral eEwrepikd re- 
yovrat and considers the former 
to have been written mpds rods 
emitndelous tH gidocopla, the 
latter mpds avemirndelous mpds pidro- 
gopiav, and hence the former 5’ 
avayKkacTiKay Adywy, the latter 
da mibayay. Cf. p. 111, n. 4. 

1 In proof of this statement 
we cannot attach so much im- 
portance to the passage just 
given from David as Heitz does 
(Verl. Schr. 25 sq.). The fact 


that David (24, b, 5) expressly 
appeals to Ammonius (II. €pun- 
velas) and to the commentary on 
the Categories passing under Am- 
monius’ name (which, although in 
its present form it does not 
come from Ammonius, yet seems 
to have originated in one written 
by him), indicates that Ammonius 
was David’s proximate authority; 
and though he (Ammonius) cer- 
tainly made use of earlier writers 
(and principally Alexander, whom 
David at 24, b, 33 attacks, and 
from whom his quotation of the 
Aristotelian Hudemus is probably 
taken, hke that in PHILOP. De 
An. EK, 2 sq.; Ar. Fr. p. 1481, 
No. 41), still we do not know 
how much has been added to 
their testimony. On the other 
hand we must trace the state- 
ments in Cicero, Strabo, and 
Gellius (vide supra, p. 111, n, 2-6, 
112, n. 1), to Tyrannio and An- 
dronicus, and the letters men- 
tioned on p.112, n.3 ete., prove 
that the latter was aware of the 
distinction between exoteric and 
acroatic writings, and of the sug- 
gestion that the last mentioned 
were only intended to he un- 
derstood by the pupils of the 
philosopher. 
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in hand,! or any discussion which does not go very deeply 
into the subject.? It is also true that the title does not 


always 


and necessarily denote a distinct class of 


writings.’ Nevertheless there are passages where we 
have every reason to refer it to such a class; ‘4 and that 


! Polit. i. 5,1254, a, 33; aada 
TadTa mev ows ekwrepicwrépas 
éotl oxéews. Similarly, ibid. ii. 
6, 1264, b, 39; ‘in the Repudlic 
Plato has only imperfectly treated 
of legislation, Ta 8 Ada Tors 
eLwOev Adyois TeTAHPwKE TY Adyor.’ 
The term ‘ €&wGev Adyor’ covers in 
this case writings of the most 
speculative character. In like 
manner Eudemus #7. 6 (SIMPL. 
Phys. 18, b), where instead of the 
éxet 5’ amopiay.... taws 5¢ ov mpds 
tov Adyoy of Aristotle (Phys. i. 2, 
185, b, 11) we read: @yer 5€ add 
TovTO Gmoplay eEwrepiKny. 

2 Phys. iv. 10, init.: mparov 
5 Karas exer Siamopjoat wep) avrov 
[70d xpdvov] Kal ia Tay eEwrepiKay 
Adywy. The éfwr. Adyor here 
mean the discussion which fol- 
lows immediately, and which is 
called exoteric (in the same way 
as Aristotle, in other places, puts 
the logical in opposition to the 
physical, vid. infra, p. 174, n. 2), 
because it does not aim at a 
strict and adequate notion of 
time (the rf éotiy 6 xpdvos, 218, a, 
31), but only takes into consider- 
ation certain preliminary proper- 
ties of it. The question is not 
here of exoteric writings; but 
Prantl is none the less wrong 
(Arist. Physik, 501, 32) in main- 
taining that by the exoteric dis- 
courses we are to understand, not 
only in the present instance, but 
everywhere, only those conversa- 
tions on interesting subjects which 


at that time were everywhere in 
vogue even at social gatherings. 
That this does not fit other pas- 
sages will be shown immediately ; 
as for the passage in question, 
such a rendering is forbidden by 
the strictly dialectical and ge- 
nuinely Aristotelian style of the 
discussions from p. 217, b, 32 to 
p- 218, a, 30. 

3 Thus, besides the passage 
given inthe preceding note from 
the Physics, the EKudemian Zh. 
li. 1, 1218, b, 33, introduces the 
division of possessions into the 
external and the spiritual with the 
remark: ka@dmrep Sieipotucba ral 
éy Tois €Ewrtepicots Adyots. In the 
parallel passage, Hth. WV. i. 8, 
1098, b, 10, Aristotle says: he 
wishes to speak about happiness 
kal ex TOY AEeyowévwy wep adTijs, 
by which, according to the con- 
text, only the prevailing views 


concerning happiness can be 
meant. It is to these, therefore, 


that the é&wr. Adyo of Hudemus 
must also refer. 

4 This is true especially of 
Polit. vii. i. 1823, a, 21: voutoay- 
ras ovv ikav@s TOAAG A€yerOat Kal 
tav év Tos ékwTepiKots Adyors 
mepl THs aploTns (wis Kal viv xpn- 
atéov autos. That by this he 
does not mean mere oral expres- 
sions of opinion in the conversa- 
tions of daily life is clearly 
shown by what immediately fol- 
lows. For Aristotle continues : ws 
GAndes yap mpds ye wlay Bialpeow 
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the writings referred to were of a more popular type 
than our extant Aristotelian texts is made probable 


ovdels aupicBnthoeev, etc. His 
point may be stated thus: ‘from 
the arguments in the éfwrepirol 
Adyo, it will be universally re- 
cognised that the conditions of 
happiness include not only exter- 
naland bodily good things but also 
and pre-eminently spiritual good 
things : although it istrue that in 
common life weare wont to content 
ourselves with far too small a pro- 
portion of such spiritual good.’ 
This line of reasoning necessarily 
implies that the éfwrepixol Adyor 
in question, with which the current 
opinion of society is said to be in 
partial agreement, are not the 
same as any form of expression 
of that current opinion (cf. BER- 
nays, Dial. d, Arist. 40). Then, 
again, the words : mpds ye ulay d1- 
alpeow ovdels dupisinrjoeey point 
to definite explanations, set down 
in writing, not merely existing 
in the intangible medium of oral 
conversation. It would be easier 
to connect them with oral dis- 
courses of Aristotle himself (as 
ONCKEN doesin Staatsl. d. Arist. 
i. 44-59). We cannot, however, 
base this view on the present 
Aéyouey (together with the d:op:- 
Cdueba, Pol. iii, 6, 1278, b, 32), 
since Aristotle not only quotes 
the writings of others very’ fre- 
quently in this way, but not un- 
frequently even his own; cf. 
Pol. vii. 13, 1832, a, 8: pauwey Be 
kal ey tots nOicois; Phys. viii. 1, 
251, a, 9; Pauey Sh, etc. (Phys. 
iii. 1); De Calo, i. 7, 276, b, 21; 
Adyos 8 ey Tots mepl Kivjorews 
(éorlv) ; Metaph. v. 30 fin.; Adyos 
dé rotrou éy Erépois; Mth. vi. 3, 
1139, b, 26; Somep nal ev ois 


dvaaduTikois Aé€youev; ibid. 32: 
boa &AAa mpoodiopiCducba ev Tots 
avadutikois. And, on the other 
hand, the viv xpnoréoy avtots is 
adverse to this explanation. That 
is meant to designate what fol- 
lows as something extracted from 
the exoteric discourses; but Ari- 
stotle would be far more likely to 
use such a formula if he was quot- 
ingsomething from a former work 
than if he was merely repeating 
in writing what he had already 
orally delivered. This latter, from 
the nature of the case, he must 
have had occasion to do as often 
as a modern university teacher 
does it. The fact, then, that he 
expressly mentions that he is 
‘making an extract from the éw- 
repikol Adyot,’ points, as in the 
De Celo, ii. 13, 295, a, 2, and 
Meteor. iii. 2, 372, b, 10 (where 
some of the writings which we 
possess are quoted with the same 
xpnoréov) to an existing written 
work. And an Aristotelian writ- 
ing must be meant, since that 
which follows out of the éfwrep- 
tol Adyor sounds perfectly Aristo- 
telian, and forms a whole with 
what Aristotle gives in his own 
name (jets dt potuey, 1. 38). 
Lastly, although something si- 
milar to that which is here quoted 
from the é§w7. Adyo: is found in 
some passages of the Ethics (i. 
6 sqq. x. 6 sqq.), which Zeller, 
in his second edition, brought 
into connection with this quo- 
tation, yet he now concedes 
to Bernays (tbid. 71 sq.; cf. 
ONCKEN, ibid. 48, 5; VAHLEN, 
Arist. Aufs. ii. 6) that Aristotle 
would not by the designation 
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both by the express distinction that is drawn between 


éEwTepixol Adyo. have mentioned 
the Hthics, which in the Politics 
he repeatedly quotes as 70ina, and 
puts in the closest connection 
with them (vid. p. 127, n.2, of 
Zeller’s 2nd ed.). Bernays’ the- 
ory (73 sqq.), that the first chapter 
of the seventh book of the Politics 
strikingly diverges from the usual 
style of his scientific works, and 
bears distinct traces of having 
been extracted from a dialogue 
can scarcely be supposed after 
Vahlen’s forcible objections 
(Arist. Aufs. ii.) to be established ; 
Zeller, however, feels bound to 
agree with Bernays that by the 
‘ exoteric discourses’ in this pas- 
sage is meant a written work of 
the philosopher’s which is lost to 
us, and which Aristotle here seems 
to follow pretty closely, for which 
very reason he refers to it, and 
not to the “thics, though the 
parallel passages in the latter 
were closely connected with it 
in meaning. — Less convincing 
with regard to this, in spite of 
what Bernays says to the con- 
trary (ibid. 38, 51 sqq.), appears 
to be Polit. iii. 6, 1278, b, 30: 
GAG phy Kal THs apxis Tos 
Aeyouevous Tpdmous [the Seomorela, 
the oikovouixh, and the modArrikh 
apxn]| pgdiov Siedrciv * kal yap ev rots 
eEwrepixots Ad-yois diopi(dueba rept 
avTay mwoAAd«ts. These words, 
looked at in themselves, might 
refer not only (as ONCKEN, ibid., 
suggests) to oral disquisitions, 
but also (by taking the d:opi(dueba 
as the collective ‘ we’) to conver- 
sations not connected with the 
School or even with scientific 
philosophy. That Aristotle here 
‘refers to the éfwr. Adyot, not for 
the existence’ (more correctly 


‘distinction ’) ‘ of different kinds 
of dominion, but for the exact 
limitation of their difference’ 
(as Bernays, p. 38 asserts), can- 
not be inferred from the S:opi(5- 
#e8a, since this expression desig- 
nates not only the ewact distinc- 
tion, the ‘ carefully-weighed logi- 
cal antithesis,’ but any kind of 
distinction whatever. If we 
compare with it the perfectly 
analogous use of A€éyouev, Siopi¢- 
ducda, &c., in the passages given 
above (p. 115), we shall be pre- 
pared to give the same meaning 
to the d:opi¢éue0a here, and when 
we have persuaded ourselves, 
from other passages, that Aristotle 
names certain writings Adyo éfw- 
tepixol, the passage appears to 
fit this interpretation. (And 
there dare certainly some among 
the lost Aristotelian writings in 
which the distinction here 
touched upon may have been 
given; particularly the modrrinds 
and II. Baoielas: v. supra, p. 58, 
n. 1, and 60, n. 1).—The like is 
true of Hth. vi. 4 init.: €repoy 
3? dor) motnots Kal mpakis* miorev- 
omev 5& wept avray Kal Tots éEwrepi- 
kots Adyots. The connection here 
unquestionably allows us to sup- 
pose that the words refer to 
discussions in Aristotelian writ- 
ings of a character different from 
that of the scientific works which 
we possess, aS for instance the 
Dialogue on the Poets or Gryllos ; 
but that it forbids any other sup- 
position Bernays (p. 39, 57 sqq.) 
has not made out. If anybody 
wished to give to the passage, 
instead of the narrow meaning 
assumed by Bernays, the broader 
one, ‘this has already been proved 
in my other writings,’ neither the 
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meaning of efwrepixds nor the 
context would stand in his way, 
since the rendering of the former 
would be analogous to the ex- 
amples quoted on p. 115, n. 1, 
and as regards the latter the 
question whether Aristotle here 
refers to scientific or popular 
writings, is indifferent. If, on 
the other hand, we wished to un- 
derstand the éefwr. Adyo: of the 
Aeyoueva— what is said by others’ 
—we could parallel the -expres- 
sion by an appeal to Eudemus 
(see preceding note). Bernays, 
referring to this, finds it impos- 
sible to believe that we are to 
draw the explanation of such a 
corner-stone of the Peripatetic 
system as the connection of zol- 
nots and mpaéis, from the common 
conversation of well educated 
persons: but if so, he ought to 
find it no less absurd to draw 
from the very same source an 
explanation of the centre of 
gravity of all Ethics, the notion 
of ie ad And yet we find 
in th. i. 8, init. incontestably : 
oxertéov 5) ep) adr iis Seer. leet! 
ek TOY Acyouevwy Tept adTjs. This 
may not mean that we are to seek 
the scientific definition of hap- 
piness ‘in the conversation of the 
educated ;’ but neither would this 
be affirmed in th. vi init. 
about that of woinois and mpaéis, 
if we were to understand the 
éfwr. Adyot in this passage of the 
Aceydueva, The appeal to uni- 
versal conviction would be to 
establish a general distinction of 
molnots from mpatis; and this is 
Aristotle’s way: TG yap dAnde? 
mavra cuvgder Tu tmdpxovra (Lth. 
i. 8).—Much more definitely may 
we discern in Hth. i. 13, 1102, a 
26 an intention of appealing to 
some Aristotelian writings in the 
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words: Aéyerat 5¢ rep abrajs [sc. 
THs Wuxijs] Kal ev tots eEwrepikors 
Adyots apKovyTws Evia Kal xpnoTEov 
avrots, oloy TO mey BAoyor avTis 
elvat to 8€ Adyov ée€xov. For 
though it is by no means so 
incredible as Bernays, p. 36, 
believes, that the distinction be- 
tween the rational and the irra- 
tional in the soul may have made 
its way from the Platonic school 
into wider circles (Epicharmus, 
at a much later period, comes 
very near to it with his vots dpa, 
&c.), and though it could scarcely 
be said to be an actual impossi- 
bility to interpret the words étwr, 
Adyo. as referring to opinions 
current outside the school, yet the 
introductory words here too much 
resemble those given above from 
Polit. vii. 1, and the Aéyera 
apkotwtws evia Kal viv xpynoréov 
avtois here points too obviously 
to written discussions, for us to 
be able to refer this quotation 
to mere Aeydueva. If it refers 
to an Aristotelian work, this 
must be one of the lost writ- 
ings—most probably the Hude- 
mus; for the quotation does ee 
aaree with I. Wuxjs iii, 9, 432, 

22 sqq., and this work would a 
be cited by such a reference, but, 
as always in other places, by ‘ év 
Tots wept wuxhs. —Neither in 
Metaph. xiii. 1, 1076, a, 28 (on 
the Ideas as such he will _ only 
speak amr@s kat b Scoy yduou xdpw — 
TEOpUAANT at yap TA TOAAG Kat brd 
Tay etwrepikay Adywv) can we 
understand by the efwr. Adyor 
oral discussions of others. It 
must mean the work of Ari- 
stotle himself, since this alone 
could dispense him from a fuller 
criticism of the doctrine of Ideas ; 
and that we are to look for 
such work neither in the philo- 
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the exoteric and the scientific treatises,! and by the terms 


that are used in describing the former.? 


sopher’s doctrinal discussions nor 
in his strictly scientific writings 
is suggested not only by the de- 
signation éfwr. Adyor, but also 
by the nat (kal brd 7. ef. A), 
by which the é&wr. Adyor are dis- 
tinguished from other not exo- 
teric Adyou. Still more clearly 
does this appear from Kudemus, 
when the latter, probably remem- 
berine this passage, in Hth. i. 8, 
1217, b, 22 says likewise of the 
Ideas: éréoxermran 5& moddAors rep) 
avTov Tpdmals Kal ey Tots eEwrepicors 
Adyo.s Kal ev ToIs KaTa Pirogopiays 
Cf. following note. 

1 This is indicated by the ex- 
press statement in the passages 
quoted in the preceding note, 
especially from Polit. vii. 1, #th. 
i. 13, Wetaph. xiii. 1, that certain 
points have been sufficiently ex- 
plained ‘ even in the exoteric dis- 
courses :’ that is, inasmuch as we 
should less expect such discus- 
sions in them. Eudemus puts it 
more definitely, by putting the 
efwrepikol Adyor (see preceding 
note, fin.) in opposition to the 
Adyot Kata pirocopiay. Since the 
latter are scientific inquiries, 
the former can only be popular 
discourses ; and, since(as we have 
seen) writings are meant by 
them, they can only be popu- 
lar writings. Now it might in- 
deed appear that the criticism 
of the doctrine of Ideas, to which 
Eth. Hud.i. 8, and Metaph. xiii. 
1, loc. cit. refer, would of all 
things have been least suited for 
popular writings; but we have 
already seen on p. 76, n. 3, 56, 
n. 2 med. that he opposed this 
doctrine, with the greatest re- 


Itis not to be 


solution, in the Dialogue on Phi- 
losophy. 

2 “Etwrepucds in Aristotlemeans 
(1) that which ewists cutside, 
the external; and (2) that 
which goes out, refers to the 
external. The word has the 
former meaning when for in- 
stance a foreign province is called 
an éetwrepixy apxh (Polit. ii. 10, 
1272, b, 19), or when hand and 
foot are styled éfwrepixd pépn 
(Gen. An. v. 6, 786, a, 26); to 
these uses cf. the efwrepind yada, 
Lolavilwile 823.0.) 20. lmethe 
second meaning the expression 
is used in the combination: 
eEwrepical mpdtes (Pol. vii. 8, 
1325, b, 22, 29). If now, in the 
phrase éwr. Adyor, we propose to 
give it the fist meaning, we can- 
not, by exoteric discourses, in 
those passages where Aristotelian 
writings of a particular class or 
the inquiries contained in them 
are meant, understand such dis- 
courses as lie outside the dis- 
cussion in which they are referred 
to as ‘other discourses’ (like the 
ewrepikwt épa cKews and the tw- 
Oey Adyou, p. 115, n. 1 and 3); nor 
yet (as Bernays thinks in Dial. d. 
Ar, 92 sq.) such as do not enter 
into the essence of a thing, but 
are external to it (as p.115, n. 2). 
The latter meaning would not 
suit, partly because this would 
be a strange way of speaking of 
‘ popular treatises,’ partly because 
it would not fit those cases in 
which Aristotle again takes up in 
later works, as being suitable and 
adequate, what he had said in 
the eéwrepixol Adyou (as in the 
passages of the Politics, Ethics, 
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inferred either from the words é£wrepixol Aoyou them- 
selves, or from the surrounding facts, that Aristotle’s 
Dialogues alone were meant. There may have been, and 
in fact there appear to have been, other works also which 
were adapted to the understanding of the general public.' 

As to the later theories, the idea that the Master did 
not intend his strictly scientific work for publication at all 
is refuted by the contemporary record of the complaints 
that were made because he published them : 2 and the 
idea that he designedly chose for them a style obscure 
and unintelligible to the lay mind is disproved by the 
visible characteristics of the texts themselves. The 
truth is that, except in cases where we ought to con- 
sider them as mere sets of notes for his own use, he takes 
all manner of trouble to aid the reader, by the use of a 
strictly devised scientific terminology, by clear defini- 
tions, by explanations and illustrations, by methodical 
processes of thought, and by warnings against possible 
obscurities, ambiguities or misconceptions. If it be true 
nevertheless that there occur many particular points of 


and Metaphysics given on p. 115, 
n. 4). Such writings could only 
be called exoteric, in this use 
of the word, in the sense that 
they were known and in use even 
outside the Aristotelian school. 
But it comes to very much the 
same thing also if we start (as 
Zeller prefers to do), with the 
second meaning of etwrepixds, and 
understand the é&wr. Adyor to sig- 
nify such works as were intended 
for outsiders or for the general 
public, the same, in fact, as are 
included in the terms Adyor éxde- 
douévor or ev kow@ yryvdmevot. 
That such writings were of amore 


popular character was implied in 
the designation, but not directly 
expressed in the adjective étwre- 
pixds as such. When Eudemus 
puts the Adyo éfwr. in opposi- 
tion to those ard irocopiay 
(see preceding note), we might 
understand the latter to mean 
‘such as were intended to serve 
for scientific instruction ’; but at 
the same time there is nothing 
against the translation ‘both in 
those intended for the general 
public and in the scientific trea- 
tises.’ 

TEC iwp GOs nye 
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difficulty, the reasons are to be found anywhere rather 
than in the writer’s intention. Besides, it is obvious 
that any such theory attributes to the philosopher a 
very childish sort of mystification, wholly destitute of 
any reasonable motive. 

It does seem, however, to be true that it was only a 
portion of his writings which Aristotle published, in the 
sense of making express provision for their dissemination 
to a wide circle of general readers. Others which were 
more closely connected with his oral teaching seem to 
have been designed primarily for the use of his scholars 
as classbooks.! It was in the case of the former only that 
he took pains to cultivate that eloquence and artistic 
completeness and that popular style of exposition for 
which his‘ exoteric’ works were famous. The sole aim 
of the second set of texts was scientific investigation for 
its own sake, and they were therefore distinguished by a 
stricter logic and a less artistic dress. It seems that of 
the former class\by far the greater part, if not the whole, 
consisted of thosé writings which Aristotle wrote before 
the opening of the Peripatetic School at Athens, and 
chiefly while he was‘still one of the Platonic circle: of 
all of which nothing remains but a few fragments.? On 


1 But without our having to tion the é&wrepixol Adyo., I could 


suppose that they were forbidden 
to communicate them to others. 
2 «Tn this sense’, says Prof. 
Zeller, ‘I had already expressed 
myself in the second edition, 
p. 98, as to the probable state of 
facts with regard to the distinc- 
tion between exoteric and eso- 
teric writings. On the other 
hand, I then believed that, in the 
Aristotelian passages which men- 


everywhere translate that phrase 
as meaning such discussions as 
do not belong to the sphere of 
the inquiry actually under in- 
vestigation. (Thus also SCHWEG- 
LER, Gesch. d. griech. Phil. 194.) 
I have now rejected this opi- 
nion, and think that the general 
meaning of éfwrepixds, to de- 
signate something external, or re- 
lating to the external, is more 
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such a theory there may have been a great difference in 
forra between the ‘exoteric’ and the ‘acroatic’ texts, 


appropriate. It follows that even 
in the combination éfwrepucol dJ- 
yo. this expression will apply not 
only to such discussions as lie 
outside a specified subject (as 
p. 115, n. 1), or are concerned only 
with what is external to it (p. 
115, n. 2), but also to such as 
are current outside a particular 
circle (p. 115, n. 3), or such as 
are intended for outsiders (p. 115, 
n. 4). According as we begin 
from this or that passage in 
Aristotle, and extend the mean- 
ing of the expression in that 
particular passage to all the other 
cases, we get this or that render- 
ing of the é&wr. Adyo.. This is 
the explanation of the fact that 
even now there are the most 
diverse opinions on the matter. 
Of these, the farthest removed 
from the explanation which has 
prevailed since the time of An- 
dronicus, which understands by 
this expression a particular class 
of Aristotelian writings, is the 
supposition of MADvy1iG (Exc. vii. 
on Cic. De Fin.), PRANTL (Arist. 
Physik, p. 501, 32), SPENGEL 
(‘ Arist. Studien,” Adbhk. d. bayr. 
Akad. x. 181 sq.), FORCHHAMMER 
(Arist. und die exoter. Reden, 
cf. particularly pp. 15, 64), and 
SUSEMIHL (Philol. Anz. v. 674 
sq.), that only the conversations 
of non-philosophical circles are 
designated by the éfw7r. Adyor. 
Rather nearer to it are RAVAIS- 
son (Métaph. @ Arist. i. 209 sq.) 
and THUROT(Ltudes sur Aristote, 
209 sq.), who understand by them 
such dialectic discussions (in con- 
tradistinction tothe strictly scien- 
tific), as proceed by arguments 
mpos Sdéav, occurring either in 


Aristotelian writings, or in the 
oral disputations of the school. 
These, in their view, may be 
called exoteric, either because 
they always have to deal with 
something foreign to the matter 
(cf. the €w and ow Adyos, Anal. i. 
10, 76, b, 24), or because they 
always treat the subject exter- 
nally. GROTE (Aristotle, 63 sqq.) 
agrees with them, except that, 
besides the Aristotelian Dia- 
logues and some extracts from 
the acroamatic works, he thinks 
conversations outside the school 
are referred to. In like manner 
(though with the exclusion of 
conversations outside the school) 
UEBERWEG (Gesch.d. Phil. i. 
148, 5th ed.), ONCKEN (Staatsl. 
ad. Arist. i. 43 sq.) refers the term 
to oral discussions, allied to the 
scientific lectures in which the 
éfwr. Adyot are mentioned, but 
of a different class from them. 
On the other hand R1TrTER ( Gesch. 
d. Phil. iii. 21 saq.) holds more 
closely to the statements of the 
ancient writers about the two 
classes of Aristotelian pupils and 
writings, in assuming (p. 29) 
that all the strictly scientific 
works were only written by Ari- 
stotle as a help to his lectures 

and were only published, at a 
later period, by himself or his 
pupils, and perhaps at first only 
for the latter; whereas the re- 
maining writings (which are lost 
to us), were designed for the use 
of cultured persons and might, to- 
gether with any corresponding lec 

tures, be called exoteric. A like’ 
position is held, in the main, by 
BuRNAYS (Dial. d. Arist.), who 
by the exoteric discourses under- 
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and it may be very true that the matter of the former was 
less advanced than the systematic doctrine of the Master, 
as we have it from his riper years; but it is entirely 
beside the mark to suggest that he sought in either the 
one case or the other to conceal his opinions or to with- 
draw them from the reader’s eye. 

It is not only, however, the distinction noted between 
these ‘published’ or ‘exoteric’ books and the others, 
which points to the conclusion that the extant, closely 
reasoned writings of Aristotle were written primarily for 
his scholars, as classbooks only. In the texts them- 
selves there are many indications which it is hard to 
reconcile with the idea that they were really published, 
in the full sense of the word, during Aristotle’s lifetime. 

In the first place there is the remarkable circum- 
stance! that a book which is cited in another nevertheless 


stands such lectures chiefly. 
Heitz (Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 122 
sqq.), though agreeing with him 
in substance, prefers to give the 
expression (with reference to 
Phys. iv. 10 init.) the broader 
meaning, and to make it imply a 
point of view farther removed 
from true science. BONITZ (Jnd. 
Arist. 104, b, 44 sqq. ; Zeitschrif- 
ten fiir ostr. Gymn. 1866, 776 
sq.) takes a similar view. STAHR 
(Aristotelia, ii. 239 sqq., cf. 
especially 275 sq.), and BRANDIS 
(Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b, 101 sqq.) 
express themselves less decidedly 
—the former believing that by 
the exoteric writings are meant 
partly those in which something 
was treated merely in passing, 
partly and _ principally those 
which did not essentially belong 
to the systematic connection of 


the philosophical writings, such 
as the Dialogues, partly a special 
manner of philosophising; the 
latter broadly identifying the 
exoteric writings with the popu- 
lar ones, but abstaining from 
further definition of them or 
of the expression ‘“ exoteric 
discourses.”” THOMAS (De Arist. 
éfwr. Adyois) stands quite isolated 
with his strange whim of looking 
for Aristotle's exoteric discourses 
in the greater thics. Space does 
not permit me a more searching 
examination of these various 
suppositions; the principles on 
which it would be based are 
contained in what has been said 
above. STAHR, 2Uid., gives all 
the earlier references which bear 
upon the question.’ 

' RITTER (iii. 29) and BRAN- 
DIS (ii. b, 113) have already 
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cites that other book itself: or that an earlier treatise 
speaks of an inquiry as already completed, and yet a 
later treatise says it is in contemplation only. These 
cases arenotrare. ‘The Topics is frequently cited in the 
Analytics,’ and yet cites the latter four times.? All four 
may belong to a later-written portion of the Topics, but 
at any rate they cannot be later than the Analytics, in 
which these same books are cited as well as the earlier 
ones.2 When the Physics refers us back to discussions 
which, as we know them, exist only in the Metaphysics, 
it might be said that the reference is to a section which 
existed as a separate treatise before the Metaphysics was 
compiled ; # but it cannot be doubted that the zoological 


noted this and explained in a 
similar way. 

UCi wpa LO ale DONTEZ 
(Ind, Arist. 102 sq.) gives the 
passages on which the following 
explanation is based, so far as 
they have not been expressly 
cited here. 

2 VII. 3, 158, a, 24: ek tlyov 
dé Se? karackevacew [sc. cvAAOyIC- 
Mody bpov] Sidprorar mev ev Erépois 
axpiBéorepoy (cf. Anal. Post. ii. 
13), viii. 11, 162, a, 11: pavepdy 
8 ek ray avadurinay (Anal. Pr. ii. 
2), viii. 13, 162, b, 32: 7d & ev 
apxh... was aireirat 6 tpwrdv, 
Kat’ aAnPevay wey ey Tots avaAUTLKOTS 
[Anal. Pr. ji. 16] elpnta, card 
ddtav 5& viv AEexréov, ix. 2 (Soph. 
Hil.), 165, b, 8: wept mev oby tay 
amodenrikay [Ssc. TvAAoytopmay] ev 
Tols avaduTikois elpnrat. 

% Anal. Pr. ii, 16, (64; \a, 36 
(Ear. 5E 80 BAAwY epwrnudtwy TvA- 
Aoylracbat Odrepoy 2) ws ev Tots 
TomiKkois €AéxOn AaBetv) refers to 
Top. viii. and Anal. Pr. ii. 17, 65, 
b, 15 (8mep etpnrar Kot ev rots 


tomikois) to the passage Top. ix. 
4,167, b, 21, with which what 
follows is also closely connected. 

Sng Preys. ope Lo kere 
Aristotle remarks, after a discus- 
sion on the possibility of coming 
into existence: eis uéy 8) tpdros 
ovros, &AAos 8 Stu €vdéxerat tavra 
every Kata thy Sdvauw Kal Thy 
évepyeiay* TovTo © ev KAAots didpi- 
orat 8’ adxpiBelas maddAov. This 
reference is most probably to a 
passage in the Metaphysics (for 
to refer it to one of the lost 
writings is forbidden by the fact 
that Aristotle is not accustomed 
in other places to quote these 
latter, as he cites the dogmatic 
writings, with the simple ey 
&Ados ; cf. p. 108, n. 3). Inthe 
Metaph., however, it not only 
agrees with ix. 6 sqq., but also 
with v. 7, 1017, a, 35 sqq., i.e. 
the treatise Tep) tot mocaxés, 
ef. p. 76, n. 3. The same is true 
of Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 
29, as compared with Metaph. 
WE. (fo 
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tract cited in the De Ccelo! was written later than that 
work.? The Meteorology refers to the De Sensu:* and 
yet in its own preamble it described itself as the close 
of the series of investigations as to inorganic nature, after 
which the works on Animals and Plants were to be taken 
up. The Natural History quotes the book on Plants, 
which is spoken of in texts that are demonstrably later 
as being still unwritten.4 The same treatise on Plants 
is referred to in an early section of the Hept Séav 
yevéoews as already existing, and in a later one as yet 


to come.°® 
De Somno;*® in the later 
Generation of Animals, it is 
There is a similar relation 
these same tracts and one 


1 De Celo, ii. 2, 284, b, 13: 
if the world had a right and left 
side, it would also be obliged to 
have an above and below, a before 
and behind ; d:épiorat pev ody reph 
TovTwy ey Tots mepl Tas TaY CHwY 
kwhoes (Ingr. An. 2, 704, b, 18, 
sqq., tbid. c, 4 sq.) 5a 7d Tis 
pvoews oiketa THs exelywy elvat, 

2 This is proved not only from 
Meteorol. i. 1 fin. but. also because 
the History of Animals and M1. 
(gdwy popiwy are quoted ; see Jnd. 
Arist. 100, a, 55 sq. 

3 JI. 2 fin.: forw be repli 
ToUTwy huiv TeOewpnuevoy éy Tors 
mepl Tas aicdncets deixvumévors (De 
Sensu, 3) 61d Ta wey A€ywmer, ToFs 
v &s tmdpxovor xpnodpmeba abtav. 
Still more clearly must we, in 
Meteor. ii. 3, 359, b, 21, refer 
the elpnra év Aros to De 
Sensu, 4. 

ESTA, Neel 0ods a, 20% 


The lost book on Food is quoted in the 


works on the Parts and 
promised as in the future.’ 
of cross reference between 
of the lesser physiological 


domep elpnra ev 7H Oewpla tH meph 
gutav. On the other hand this 
composition, as has been shown 
on p. 98, n. 1, is first promised 
in works which on their part 
quote in many places the History 
of Animals, De Vita et M., Part. 
An,., and Gen. An. 

5 J. 23, 731, a, 29: aAAd mepl 
bev puTa@y év érépois eméonen Tat, 
On the other hand v. 3, 783, b, 
23: GAA& wept pevy TodTwy (the 
falling of the leaves in winter) 
ev GAAats, TO altiov rexréoy (cf. i. 
1, 716, a, 1: wep) wey oty puter, 
aiTe Kad’ abra xwpls émicxentéor, 
and p. 93, n. 1). 

6 C, 3, 456, b, 5: elpnra: Be 
mepl ToUTwY ev Tots ep) TpOP7s. 

7 Cf. p. 92, and on the chro- 
nological relation of the writings 
Tl. Urvov, TI. (hwy poplwy, I. (dw 
yeverews, See BONITZ, Ind. Arist. 
108, a, 16 sqq., 55 sqq. 
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texts,! making it impossible to say which comes before 
the other. The tract on the Parts of Animals is cited 
once in that on the Motion of Animals, which it cites 
three times itself.’ 

How are we to treat this peculiarity ? Are we so to 
pervert the formule of reference in all these cases as to 
read what ostensibly refers to an earlier writing as if it 
were only an indication of something intended in a later 
one? This would be negatived by the number of cases in 
which the phenomenon recurs—itself a notable fact— and 
also by the circumstance that in several cases the assump- 
tion of the later treatise as a thing already in existence is 
too intimately interwoven with the tenor of the passage 
to allow the change.? The like reasons stand equally 
against the theory that these abnormal references crept 


into the text after Aristotle’s death.! 


1 TL. GAs Kat davarov, together 
with the connected T. avarvojjs, 
ef. p91 sq. 

2 Ingr. An. 6, 706, a, 33; 
many animals have the front and 
hind parts near one another, ofoy 
Th TE Maddia Kal TA TTpoNBady 
Tay doTpaKodepuwy. elpntat SE rept 
tovtwy mpdtepoy ev érépats (Part. 
An, iv. 9, 684, b, 10 sqq., 34, where 
the same is said of the wadded 
Te Kal orpouBadn Tay doTpaKodéep- 
wwv). On the other hand, Part. 
An. iv. 11, 690, b, 14: 4 8 airta 
Tis amodlas attéy (of snakes) 
elpntat €y Tots wept rs mopelas TOY 
(dw (c. 8, 708, a, 9 sqq.) Siwpic- 
pevos. Ibid, 692, a, 16: mepl 8€ 
THs TOV KauTUAwY Kduews ev Tots 
mept mopelas (c. 7, 707, b, 7, sqq.) 
mpoTepoy eméokenTat Koh mepl 
mayrwy. With reference to the 
same passage, iv. 13, 696, a, 11: 


But there is a far 


70 8 altioy ev Tots rep Twopetas Kal 
Kujcews TAY Cdwy elpnrat. 

SvThus yop) vile oOo wer 
24, where two lines would have to 
be thrown out in order to remove 
the reference, and Jeteorol. iii. 
2 fin. (po. 125, n. 3), where 
the as trdpxovcr, xpnoducba 
plainly shows that the reference 
is not to a future exposition. 
Still more violent than the 
changes of text here contested is 
the resource (Aa. Libr. Ord. 118 
sq.) of giving to e%pyra, when 
necessary, the meaning of f764- 
getat, and of denying the 
reference to the future in expres- 
sions like eis exetvoy roy kaipdy 
arokelow. 

* Besides the passages given 
in the preceding note, this 
suggestion seems especially ob- 
jectionable in De Calo, ii. 2 (vid. 
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simpler explanation, if it be true that he did not at once 
publish those books in which we find references to later 
texts as already written, but used them for a time only 
among his scholars and in connection with his oral 
lectures. In such manuscripts addenda would be in- 
troduced—and among them references to works written 
later would come in from time to time. If the author 
was never able to give to such a work any final revision 
for the purpose of publication, it might well happen 
that in one place a reference would stand in its origin- 
ally correct form, as toa future work, though in another 
passage of the same or an earlier text a note might 
-have been incorporated which spoke of the same work 
as already written. The same theory will explain the 
fact that the Polities—which we have every reason to 
consider as a book neyer finished by Aristotle, and 
published inits unfinished form after his death '—is cited 
in the Rhetoric, along with the Poetics,’ which is itself 
spoken of by the Politics in the future tense. ? The fact 
is that Aristotle had written a part of the Politics before 
he wrote the Rhetoric and Poetics. Therefore he could 
call the Poetics a future book in the Politics, and yet 
quote a passage of the Politics in the Rhetoric. If he 


Kots mept TovTwy), the Poetics fre- 


supra, p. 125, n. 1) since the « 
dé de? Kal TS ovpayg, &c. (line 18) 
corresponds with the ddpiorast 
wey ody (line 13). The whole pas- 
sage from diépicra to evAoyov 
imdpxew ev adT@ (line 20), could 
be dispensed with, and it would 
all have to be taken as a post- 
Aristotelian interpolation. 

1 Cf. infra, ch. xiii. 

2 The Politics i. 8, 1366, a, 
21 (OmKpiBwrar yap ev Tots woAtTl- 


quently, vid. supra p. 102, n. 1, 

3 VIII. 7, 1341,.b;. 393 on the 
‘catharsis ’ yoy wey amAds, tdAw 8 
éy ois mepl monrikis e€povmey 
cabéotepoy, which, as Bernays 
(Abh. d. hist. phil. Ges. in 
Breslau, p. 139) rightly supposes, 
probably refers to a lost section 
of our Poetics, and not to one of 
the Polities (HnITZz, Verl. Schr. 
100 sq.). 
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had published the Ihetoric, he could not in it have 
referred as he did to the unpublished Polities.! 

The closing words of the Topics? seem to indicate 
that Aristotle’s treatises were meant primarily for his 
scholars. Addressing his readers, he bespeaks their 
indulgence or their thanks for the theory he has un- 
folded to them,’ referring specially to those who have 
heard his lectures. This does not imply that our Topics 
are only the lecture notes of the Master, or the note- 
book of one of his hearers. Such a view is negatived 
both by the wording of the passage,‘ and by the fact 
that in later writings he often refers to the Topics 
himself® in words which cannot be explained away as 
relating either to a lost book of his own or to another 
author. Such an address would be out of place in a 
work which was tendered to an unlimited circle of 
readers by formal publication, but it is entirely natural 
if the Topics was then issued only to Aristotle’s scholars 

1 Tt is more difficult to ex- 
plain the strange fact that het. 


lil. 1, 1404, b, 22 speaks of the 
actor Theodorus as if he were 


ixav@s mapa nas %AAas mpaynarelas 
Tas eK mapaddaews nbgmucvas, Aowwdy 
av ey maytwy acad } tay akpoa~ 
mevov Epyov Tots Mey MAparcr eipee- 


still living and acting, whilst 
Polit. viii. 17, 1336, b, 27 treats 
him as one belonging to the past. 
But here the question arises, 
whether we possess, in the third 
book of Rhetoric, the work of 
Aristotle himself, or the work of 
a later writer, who, in this pas- 
sage, which seems to be in the 
genuine style of Aristotle, may 


have used one of his earlier 
works. Cf. p. 72, n. 2. 
2 Soph. D1. 33 fin.: Aristotle 


had no predecessor for his theory 
of demonstration; «i 5 datverat 
Dearamevors Huty .. . Exe 7 meOodos 


vos THS peOdSou ovyyvauny tois & 
edpnuévors ToAAHY Exew xdpw. 

3 Some MSS. read, instead of 
duty and buav, july and juer ; but 
Aristotle could not possibly have 
included himself among those 
whom he thanks, and to whom 
he apologises. 

4 Which distinguishes among 
the readers the ‘ AKpoapevor ’ 
from the rest; only’ by striking 
out the # before TOY HKpoapevwy 
could we get a simple address 
to listeners, but the MSS. all have 
it. 

> Ind. Arist, 102, a, 40 sqq. 
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as a memorial of the contents of his lectures or as an 
auxiliary to them.! That this was true of some of his 
books, must be inferred from other passages also. The 
synopsis of varying meanings of words, which now forms 
the fifth book of the Metaphysics, could never have 
been published by Aristotle in its present form as a 
glossary without beginning or end. It can only have 
been placed in the hands of his scholars simply as an 
aid to his teaching. Yet he often refers to it, and 
that even in texts earlier than the Metaphysics.2 The 
same argument applies to the often-cited anatomical 
texts,? which must have been limited to a narrow circle 
because of the drawings which were an essential part of 
them. If it be true, however, that writings which 
Aristotle cites were published only to his scholars, it 
follows that the same must be true of those in which 
these citations occur; for no one could in a published 
book refer to an unpublished one, or say that a subject 
not gone into was fully explained in an inaccessible 
tract. 

The same theory by which we explain the group of 
peculiarities already noticed, will explain others also. 
The trick of carelessness in style which is so often re- 
marked, the repetitions which surprise us in an expo- 
sition otherwise compact, the insertions which upset a 
naturally well-ordered movement of thought are all 
explained most easily if we suppose that the author 
never put the finishing touches to the writings in ques- 
tion, and that various matters were at the time of the 


1 As Stahr, ibid., has sup- 3 About which see p. 89, 
posed. ray ale 
2 Cf, pp. 76, n. 8, 124, n, 4. 
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posthumous publication added to the original text either 
from parallel copies or from the author’s notes.! This 
theory becomes extremely probable when, as in the 
books On the Soul,? we find throughout considerable 
sections clear traces of a double recension, without any 
reason to say that either recension is not Aristotle’s.$ 
The same kind of argument would apply also to the 
Politics and Metaphysics, but as to these we have 
independent grounds for the belief that they remained 
unfinished, and were only published after his death.‘ 
If this be so, a further inference is forced on us; for we 
must conclude that if a certain book was a posthumous 
publication only, all which refer to it in such a way as 
to show that they follow it in the series cannot have 
been issued in Aristotle’s life. This line of argument, 
even if we could apply it with high probability to 
nothing more than the De Anima, would take us a long 
way ; for that work is cited in many of the books on 
natural philosophy.° 

The scope and the modifications of this theory as to 
the way in which the Aristotelian books were produced, 
can only be settled by a detailed examination of the indi- 


1 A supposition which anumber > Cf. p. 89, n. 2. It may be 


of scholars have been led to adopt, 
with various particular modifica- 
tions: thus RITTER, iii. 29 (ed. 
supra, p. 121,n. 2 mid.); BRAN- 
DIS, ii. b, 113; UEBERWEG, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 174, eighth ed., SUSE- 
MIHL, Arist. Poét. p. 1 sq., BER- 
NAYS, Avist. Politik, 212. It is also 
probable that Aristotle, instead of 
mriting, usually dictated: which 
would account for many of the ir- 
regularities of style, such as the 
lengthy and involved anacolutha. 


otherwise with the repetitions 
and disarrangements of the con- 
nection in the Zthiecs, especially 
bks. 5-7. Cf. p. 97, n. 1, 

* As in Bk, vii. of the Physics, 
on which Spengel has written in 
Abh, d. Miinch. Ahad. iii. 2, 305 
sqq. Cf. PRANTL, Arist. Phys. 337. 

a Cf. p. 76, n. 3, and infra, Ch. 
Xili., init. 

> Vid. supra, p. 93,n.2; Ind. 

Ax, 102, b, 60 sqq. 
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vidual texts. But the peculiarities above referred to, : 
the reference to a class of published or ‘ exoteric’ works, 
the habit of citing later books in earlier ones, the tricks 
of repetition and disorder which indicate the absence of 
the author’s final revision—all these extend through 
almost the whole of the extant Corpus. From this and 
from the fact that, though the Topics and the De Anima 
were apparently written only for Aristotle’s pupils, 
yet they are frequently cited by later treatises,! it seems 
very probable that the whole of our Corpus, so far as it 
is genuine, consists of books which were produced in 
connection with the teaching in the Lyceum, were 
intended at first for Aristotle’s pupils only, and were 
made generally accessible by formal publication only 
after the master’s death. Of the great majority of them 
it may also be assumed, not only from their contents, 
but also from their express internal correlation that 
Aristotle is in them working up in writing what he had 
already given his pupils by way of oral lectures,’ though 
it is also likely that when they came to be published 
by third parties explanations were added and whole 
passages interpolated from Aristotle’s papers or his 
other lectures. A few of the texts may have served him 
as aids in his teaching, without being themselves matter 


of lecturing.t One of the books of the Metaphysics ° 


1 Of. p. 129 and 130. 

2 Cf. what has been remarked 
on p. 128 sq. with regard 
to the closing words of the 
Topics. 

: 3 As, from what has been 
said on pp. 76 and 130, 
seems to have been the case 


in the Metaphysics and the De 
Anima. 

4 Like the composition Tlep? 
Tov mocaxas (cf. p. 76, n. 3, at p. 
77). One is inclined to think 
the same of the ’Avaroual. 

5 The twelfth, cf. same note, 
at p. 78. 
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seems to have been a plan for a lecture course, though 
not intended, in its present shape, for communication 
to his pupils. This, however, cannot well be true of 
any great portion of the extant writings. That theory 
is excluded in the first place by the all-pervading 
system of cross references, which both in number and 
in manner go far beyond anything that Aristotle 
could have wanted for himself.' Again it is negatived 
by the fact that, in spite of all the defects already 
referred to, these works are from a literary point of 
view far more carefully worked up than they would 
have been if they were merely sketches for the lecturer’s 
own use. Then again, the unusual recurrence of formule 
of introduction, transition and conclusion, shows that 
the author is writing, not for himself, but for others.? 


1 Bk. xii. of the Metaphysics 
has in the first half none at all, 
and in the second, which is 
worked out much more fully 
(since the dédenxra, c. 7, 1073, 
a, 5, relates to c. 6, 1071, b, 20), a 
single reference (c. 8, 1073, a, 32: 
dédeucrar 8 ey rots pvoixvis epi 
tovrwy). It is otherwise in most 
of the other works. Still more 
decisive, however, is the form of 
the references. No one uses for 
himself expressions like the 
pawev mentioned in p. 115,n. 4, or 
circumstantial formulas, like @« 
te THs loroplas THs wept Ta (Ga 
gavepdy Kal Tey Gvarouay Kat 
Uorepov AexOhoetar ev Tots mepl 
yeverews (Part, An. iv. 10, 689, 
a, 18), and the like (the Znd. A”. 
97, b, sqq. furnishes examples), or 
like those quoted on p. 115. 

» To this class belongs the 
conclusion of the Topies (see p. 
128, n. 2); the viv 5& A€ywmerv 


(Soph. El. c. 2, fin.; Metaph. vii. 
12, init., xiii. 10, 1086, b, 16 and 
supra), &orep Réeyouwev, omep 
érAéyouev (Lth. N. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
26, Metaph. iv. 5,1010, a, 4, Rhet. 
ip el0GoN ea, eeseand supra), 
kabdrep érnrCouey (Metaph. x. 2, 
init., xili. 2, 1076, b, 39), Kaddmep 
dieiAdueda (Metaph. vii. 1, init.), 
& Siwploauey, ey obs diwpicdeda, 
Te Siwpiopmeva Auiv (Metaph. i. 4, 
985, a, 11, vi. 4, fin., i. 7, 1028, a, 
4), dHArov juty (Rhet. i. 2, 1356, b, 
9, 1857, a, 29), reOedpnrar tiv 
ikav@s wept adtayv (Metaph. i. 3, 
983, a, 33); cf. also those sen- 
tences in which what has been 
discussed before is summed up, 
and what is going to be treated 
is announced (e.g. Metaph. xiii. 9, 
1086, a, 18 sqq., Rhet. i. 2, 1356, 
b, 10 sqq.; Soph. Hl. c. 33, 183, 
a, 33 sqq.; Meteorol, init.). 
ONCKEN (Staatsl. d. Ar., i. 58) 
cites, from the Nicom. Ethics and 
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Another unlikely theory! is that which suggests 
that the whole or a great part of our Corpus consists of 
transcripts in which Aristotle’s pupils had set down the 
contents of his lectures. We have seen that they are 
in all probability closely connected with the lecture 
courses.” But whether they are a mere transcript of 
these, or a free working-up of the same matter, whether 
they were designed to repeat as correctly as might be 
the words of the master, or to leave us a spiritual re- 
production of his thoughts, whether in fine they were 
written by his pupils or by himself, is a very different 
question. ‘The note-theory may rely on the suggestion 
that it would explain the carelessness of the methods of 


the Politics alone, thirty-two pas- 
sages with suchformulas. No one 
will believe that Aristotle would 
have had to write down ail such 
expressions in his lecture-book, 
like a man beginning to teach, 
who is not sure of a single 
word. 

1 ONCKEN, ibid. 48 sqq. fol- 
lowing SCALIGER. O. there re- 
marks (62 sq.) that he thinks 
he has only made this supposition 
probable with regard to the 
Ethics and Politics, but his 
reasons would hold equally for 
the majority of our Aristotelian 
writings. 

2 Oncken, in proof of this, 
rightly appeals, besides other 
passages (p. 59 sq.), to those 
passages of the Hthics in which 
an audience is spoken of: Lh. i. 
1, 1095, a, 2, 11: 81d THs moAurinijs 
ovk ort olkeios Gkpoarhs 6 véos... 
mepl mey GkpoaTod .. . meppommidcbw 
trocatta. Ibid. c. 2, 1095, b, 4: 
510 Se? Tots Ceci hxOa KarAds Toy 


mepl ... TOY MOAITIK@Y Gkovgdmevor. 
(Hth. x. 10, 1079, b, 23, 27; vii. 
5, 1147, b, 9, are not relevant 
here; and Pol. vii. 1, 1323, b, 39: 
érépas yap eotw epyov axXoAns 
Ttavta, only means ‘this be- 
longs to another inquiry.’) 
Oncken further proves that, in 
referring on any point to other 
works, only such expressions are 
used as are suited to a person 
who is speaking, such as etpnrat, 
Aextéov, BAAOS Adyos, &c.; but 
such language was certainly used 
in referring to writings (like the 
Problems and the egwrepixo Adyot, 
see above, p. 96, and p. 115, n. 4), 
and is often so used in our own 
days. He also refers to the title 
moAiTiKkh a&Kpdacis (ap. DIOG. Vv. 
24); puoin axpdacis is likewise 
universally used for the Physics 
(wid. supr. p. 81, n. 2); but since 
we do not know with whom these 
titles originate, not much can be 
inferred from them. 
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statement.! But on closer inquiry, this argument 
comes to nothing. For it is not here a question of any 
such defects as commonly arise in the redaction of 
well-ordered lectures badly reported, through omissions 
and repetitions and the erroneous piecing together of 
the broken argument. It is more a question of peculi- 
arities of style not restrained by the writer, which are 
too characteristic and too constant in their character to 
allow us to make chance and the errors of third persons 
answerable for them.? Such an origin might be thought 
possible if they appeared in some books and not in 


others. 


But as they in fact extend, though in varying 


degrees, through the whole, they can only be ascribed 


to Aristotle himself. The 


1 And this is the chief 
ground on which Oncken bases 
his opinion. The defects of 
our texts are most easily ex- 
plained ‘from the natural defects 
of a peripatetic monologue’ 
(he says, p. 62), ‘hastily copied 
in and badly edited from the 
note-books of the audience.’ 

2 With these must be 
reckoned the formation of the 
sentences (searchingly inves- 
tigated by Bonrrz, Avist. Stud. 
li. 3 sqq.) especially the ex- 
planations, often of consider- 
able length, which are parenthe- 
tically introduced, and the ana- 
colutha consequent on this; the 
frequent use or absence of certain 
particles (proofs of which are to 
be found in Euckmn, De Arist. 
Dicendi Ratione, and in Bonitz’s 
notice of this work in the Ztschr. 
Sf. d. ostr. Gymn. 1866, 804 sqq.), 
and similar points. The same is 
the true view as to the questions 


very style and form of the 


occurring so often in all Aristo- 
telian writings, which are put at 
one time in simple form, at 
another (as in De An. i. 1, 408, 
b, 7 sqq., Gen. et Corr. ii. 11, 337, 
b, 5, and in the passages ex- 
plained by Bonrrz, Amist. Sted. 
li. 16 sq., tbid. 6, 333, b, 30) in a 
disjunctive form, but are not 
answered. That such unanswered 
questions couldnot have occurred 
in a composition (ONCOKEN, ibid. 
61), one cannot allow — how 
many, for instance, are found, 
only to mention one modern 
writer, in Lessing! Neither can 
one admit the supposition (ibid. 
59), that they were answered, in 
oral discourse, by the audience or 
the teacher. They seem to be, 
both in Aristotle and Lessing, a 
very natural diversion of an 
acute and lively Dialectic, which 
would have been more likely to 
be removed than retained by any 
reporter. 
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writings therefore afford a strong indication that not 
only their contents but their language is Aristotle’s own. 
A like conclusion follows also (as we have seen!) from 
the series of cross references; for in a lecture a man 
might allude to one or two past courses, but could 
hardly refer to a whole series of lectures widely distant 
in date, as to which he could not assume that the details 
were in the memory of his present audience.” It seems 
moreover that in many cases, as in the Natural Philo- 
sophy, the matter of the various treatises goes too closely 
into detail for the purposes of oral teaching. Such 
lectures would have taxed the attention and memory of 
the most zealous hearer, and it is difficult to see how 
they could have been transcribed so perfectly. Yet 
these treatises stand on no different footing from the 
rest. 

We learn that Theophrastus and Eudemus in their 
Analytics followed Aristotle, not only in the general 
plan, but in details,4 and we can bring proof that these 
followers adopted word for word several passages of the 
extant Metaphysics.» Eudemus adopted the Hthies of 


1 See pp. 128, 131. 

2 Note, in relation to this 
point, how one and the same 
composition is frequently re- 
ferred to in the most remote 
places, and how, on the other 


Anima, De Sensu, Part. An, 
Gen. An.; the Metaphysics quote 
the Analytics, Physies, De Calo, 
Ethies, the éxroyn Tey evayTiwy ; 
inthe Rhetoric, the Topics, Analy- 
tics, Politics, Poetics, and the 


hand, the most widely differing 
texts are cited inthesame treatise. 
Thus the Physics, De Calo, Gen. 
et Corr., Meteor., De Anima, De 
Sensu, Part. An., are quoted in 
many passages of the Metaphysics 
and in the Hthics; the books on 
Generation and Corruptionin the 
Meteorology, Metaphysics, De 


@cvdéxrea are quoted. 

3 The notion of formal dicta- 
tion can hardly be suggested, 
but if it were, it would imply 
that our Aristotelian writings 
were the work of Aristotle him- 
self and not his pupils’ notes. 

2 (Osi5 Fob Male 
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Aristotle, and still more the Physics,’ often verbally, 
into his own corresponding texts. We actually possess 
letters in which Eudemus consults Theophrastus as to 
the text of a particular passage and receives his answer.? 
These facts clearly justify Brandis’ remark,? that the 
fashion in which Aristotle's followers clung to the 
master’s writings presupposes that they were dealing 
with his actual words. As to the Tepics in particular, 
it has been already proved that it is not a mere tran- 
script by another hand, but that on the contrary it 
bears to be and must have been the work of Aristotle 
(see p. 128). 

If it be true that the philosophical works of Ari- 
stotle had not yet passed at his death beyond the circle 
of his personal hearers, this circumstance would make 
it also intelligible that they might for a long time, 
even after his death, have been withheld from general 
publicity, or that they might even by an unlucky acci- 
dent have been lost to the Peripatetic School. And, 
according to a curious and well-known story, such an 
accident was said to have occurred, involving, as was 
supposed, the loss for two centuries of the texts of 
Aristotle. 

1 See the section dealing with Phys. v. 2, 226, b, 14, and are 
Hudemus, etc., infra, Ch. xix., found in Simpn. Phys. 216 a, 


and notes thereon. Schol. 404, b, 10. 
2 These have reference to 3 @r.-rdom. Phil. ii. b, 114. 
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CHAPTER III 
HISTORY AND ORDER OF THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 


SrraBo and Plutarch say that the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus passed, at the death of the latter, 
to his heir, Neleus of Scepsis, and that they were 
stowed away in a cellar by the heirs of Neleus, dis- 
covered only in the early part of the last century B.c. 
by Apellico of Teos in a decayed condition, brought by 
him to Athens and thence by Sulla as spoils of war to 
Rome, where they were afterwards used and republished 
by Tyrannio and Andronicus.! From this story the 
writers named argue that to the Peripatetics who 
followed Theophrastus, not only the master’s chief works, 
but also his true philosophical system was unknown, 
but they do not tell us whether this allegation is 
grounded on their own opinion, or on definite evidence, 


and Atticus (Clic. Ad Qu. Ir. ii.5, 


1 The date of this edition must 
Ad Att. iv. 4,8). His work at 


have fallen somewhere about 


the middle of the last century 
B.C. Foras Tyrannio was in B.C. 
71 taken prisoner in Amisus and 
released by Mureena (cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr., pt. iii. a, 550, 1), he 
could hardly have settled in 
Rome before Lucullus’ return to 
Rome (66 B.c.). We know that 
he was even at the time of his 
capture a scholar of renown, 
that he was instructing in B.C. 
57 the sons of Cicero, and had 
some intercourse with the latter 


Rome could not, therefore, have 
extended very far beyond the 
middle of the century, even 
though he perhaps lived on into 
the last third of it. (He died ac- 
cording to Suid. s. v. ynpais, in 
the third year of an Olympiad 
the number of which has un- 
fortunately been miswritten.) 
About Andronicus cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr., pt. tii. a, 549, 3, and 
above, p. 49, n. 6. 
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and if so, what the nature of the evidence might be.! 
Later critics found in the tale a welcome explanation of 
the incompleteness and irregularities of the existing 


Corpus.” 


If in truth the case were exactly as Strabo 


and Plutarch say, we should not only not wonder at the 
existing defects, but we should rather have expected a 
far wider and more hopeless corruption than appears in 


fact to exist. 


1 Our authorities for the 
above narrative are, as we have 
remarked, Strabo (xiii. 1, 54, p. 
608) and Plutarch (Sulla, 26), 
for Suid. SvAAas only copies Plu- 
tarch. The latter, however, un- 
doubtedly gets his information 
from Strabo. The only thing 
which the latter does not give is 
the remark that Andronicus ob- 
tained copies of the Aristotelian 
works through Tyrannio, pub- 
lished them, and wrote the rovs 
viv pepomevous mivakas. Plut. may 
have added this from what he 
knew from other sources, or also 
(as Stahr supposes in Av7ést. 
ii. 23) from Strabo’s historical 
work (made use of immediately 
afterwards for an incident in 
Sulla’s residence at Athens). We 
have no right to suppose (HEITZ, 
Verl, Schr. 10) a source for his 
information about Apellico’s dis- 
covery of books, independent of 
Strabo. Hence our only stable 
witness for this item is Strabo. 
But we do not know to whom the 
latter was indebted for his in- 
formation; the supposition that: 
it was Andronicus is very unsafe. 
Strabo, after the statements as 
to the purchase of the Aristote- 
lian books by Apellico, and as to 
his faulty editing of them, says: 
guvéBn S€ rots ex Tay mepimdtay, 


For if it were true of the most important 


Tois wiv méAat Tots peTa Oedppac- 
Tov ovK éxovow 8dAws Ta BiBAla 
mAyY dAlywy, Kal pddwoTa Tay et- 
wrepik@y, pndev Exew pidocopev 
TparymaTiK@s AAAG O€cers AnKvOLCeLv* 
tois 38° totepov, ap’ ob Ta BiBAla 
Tadta mponrder, &uewoy ev exelvov 
pirocope Kal  apiororeAtCew, 
dvayKacerOat mévToi Ta WoAAG 
eikdta A€yew 5id To TAROos Tay 
Gpapriavy. But we can only sup- 
pose this to have been taken from 
Andronicus, if we limit the 
‘younger Peripatetics’ (rots 
3 torepov, &c.) to those pre- 
decessors of Andronicus who 
were able to use the editions 
of Apellico and Tyrannio, and 
it is very questionable whether 
anyone could attribute to these 
men, who are guite unknown to 
us, an improvement of the Peri- 
patetic doctrine, and a closer 
insight into Aristotle, such as 
might with reason be ascribed to 
Andronicus. As little can we 
assume Tyrannio or Boéthus 
(to whom Grote ascribes it, Avi- 
stotle, i. 54) as Strabo’s source of 
information, since the former 
would have taken a different view 
of his own edition, and the latter 
of the younger Peripatetics. 

* Thus BUHLE, Allg. Encykl. 
Sect. i. vol. v. 278 sq., and lately 
HEITZ; see next page, n. 2, 
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works that the only source of our extant text was to be 
found in these MSS., which rotted for a century and 
more in the cellar of Scepsis, till Apellico found them 
worm-eaten, ruined by damp, and tossed into a dis- 
ordered heap—if it be true that he, as Strabo says, 
supplied unskilfully the missing portions, and that 
Tyrannio and Andronicus also had no further manu- 
scripts they could collate—who then could guarantee 
that in any number of cases there would not have been 
foreign matter, found among Neleus’ MSS., adopted 
into Aristotle’s text, or connected parts of his own 
works separated, and other portions blunderingly bound 
together, or lacunee great and small filled up by the 
editor’s fancy ? 

Modern criticism has, however, raised doubts about 
Strabo’s story! which even its defenders cannot alto- 
gether silence.?- That Theophrastus bequeathed his 
library to Neleus is beyond doubt.? That the MSS. of 


1 After the isolated and dis- 
regarded voice of a learned 
Frenchman, about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, had 
raised doubts as to this narration 
(see what Stahr gives in Avist. 
ii. 163 sq. from the Jowrnal des 
Scavans of the year 1717, p. 655 
sqq., as to the anonymous com- 
position Les Aménitez de la 
Critique), BRANDIS (‘ Ueb. die 
Schicksale d. arist. Biicher.’ 
Rhein. Mus. v. Niebuhr and 
Brandis, i. 236 sqq., 259 sqq.; cf. 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b, 66 sqq.) was 
the first to deal with it seriously. 
Kopp (Rhein. Mus. iii. 93 sqq.) 
supplemented his criticism, and 
finally STAHR has discussed the 
question with exhaustive parti- 


cularity (Avristotelia, ii. 1-166, cf. 
294 sq.) Later scholars have 
mostly followed them. 

2 Hertz, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 
9 sqq., 20, 29 sqq.; GROTE, A7i- 
stotle, i. 50 sqq.; GRANT, Lthics 
of Ar. i. 5 sqq., Aristotle, 3 sqq. 
Certain errors in Strabo’s and 
Plutarch’s representation are in- 
deed admitted by these scholars, 
but in the main it is said to be 
correct. It is impossible here to 
examine in detail the reasons 
given for this opinion, but the 
grounds for its rejection are 
fully dealt with in the text. 

3 Theophrastus’ will, apud 
Dio. v. 52; cf. ATHEN. 1. 3, 
where it is added that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus bought the whole 
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Aristotle and Theophrastus belonging to that library 
passed to the heirs of Neleus and were by them hidden 
in a canal or cellar to escape a royal book-collector 
and were afterwards found by Apellico in a desperate 
condition, there is no need to doubt.! All the facts 
which Strabo relates as to the matter may therefore be 
correct enough. And it is also beyond question that 
Andronicus’ edition of the Aristotelian text-books was 
of epoch-making importance both for the study of the 
system and for the preservation of the text. If, how- 
ever, it be maintained that these writings were 
nowhere to be found outside the Scepsis cellar and were 
unknown therefore to the Peripatetic School after the 
death of Theophrastus, there are the strongest arguments 
against any such theory. 

In the first place, it is almost incredible that an 
event so singularly notable as the discovery of the lost 
masterpieces of Aristotle should never have been even 
alluded to by any of those who, since that time, have 
concerned themselves with Aristotle, as critics or as 
philosophers. Cicero says not a word, though he had 
abundant occasion, for he lived at Rome at the very 
time when 'Tyrannio was working among the literary 
booty of Sulla, and was, in fact, in active intercourse 
with Tyrannio himself. Alexander, ‘ the Exegete,’ says 
nothing ; nor does any one of the Greek critics who used 
the very works of Andronicus, either at first or at second 


collection of Neleus and had it 
brought to Alexandria. 

1 For. 
the epitomiser of his introduc- 
tion, ibid., asserts that the whole 
library of Neleus was taken to 


when Atheneus, or 


Alexandria, this may easily be 
an inexact expression, just as 
it is inexact, in the opposite 
way, when, in v 214, he makes 
Apellico possess not the sworks, 
but the library of Aristotle. 
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Andronicus himself seems to have ascribed to 
Apellico’s discovery so little importance that he based 
neither the inquiry into the genuineness of a tract nor 
the discussion of a various reading upon any reference 
to the MSS. of Neleus.! Later editors did not in any 
way feel themselves bound by his text,? though if 
Strabo were right, it could be the only authentic one. 
On the other hand, the theory that by the loss of 
the works of Aristotle, the followers of Theophrastus 
strayed from the original teachings of their school and 
lost themselves in mere rhetorical developments, is an 
obvious contradiction of the facts. It may be true that 
the Peripatetics of the third century strayed away as 


hand. 


time went on from the study of natural philosophy and 
metaphysics, but this change took place fot on the 
death of Theophrastus, but at the earliest on the death 
of his successor Strato. So far was he from confining 
himself to ethics and rhetoric, that he devoted himself, 
on the contrary, with a one-sided preference to physics, 
though he by no means neglected logic and meta~- 
physics. He frequently contradicted Aristotle; but 
that could not be by ignorance of the Aristotelian system, 
because he attacked it expressly.2 It does not appear 


1 With regard to the first, 
cf. the account given on p. 66,n. 1. 
as to his doubts about the 
Il. ‘Epynvelas: with respect to 
the second point, cf. DEXIPP. 
In Arist. Categ. p. 25, Speng. 
(Schol. in Ar. 42, a, 30) : mp@rov 
pey oun ey amar Tots ayri- 
ypdpos Td “6 SE Adyos THs ovoas” 
mpdckertat, ws Kat Bondds uynuo- 
vebet kal ’Avdpdvixos—it is not 
said that he has settled the dis- 


pute by means of Sulla’s MSS. 
(or, if he had not access to the 
latter, at least by means of the 
copies of Tyrannio, which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, he used). It 
seems, therefore, that these MSS. 
were not the only copies nor 
even the original ones of the 
works in question. Cf. BRANDIS, 
Fhein. Mus. i. 241. 

2 Of. Simpy. Phys. 101, a. 

8’ The proofs will be given, 
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that the scientific activity of the School came at once 
to an end, even after Strato’s death.' The theory that 
the falling away of the later Peripatetics from Aristotle 
was due to the loss of his writings from Athens is in 
every way unnatural. It is much more reasonable to 
correlate it to the parallel movement in the Academy, 
which nevertheless was at no loss for texts of 
Plato. 

But who can believe that the most important works 
of the great philosopher were not extant at the date of 
his successor’s death in any other MSS. than those 
which Neleus inherited ? or that not only in Aristotle’s 
lifetime, but also in the nine Olympiads between his 
death and that of Theophrastus, not one of his many 
followers had ever been willing and able to possess 
himself of the most important sources of the Peripatetic 
teaching? Who can think that Hudemus, the most 
loyal of the Aristotelian circle, or Strato, the shrewdest 
of the Peripatetics, would have done without the Master's 
books—or that Demetrius of Phalerus did not include 
them in his zeal for collecting learned works—or that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus bought other books of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus for his Library of Alexandria, but 
omitted to obtain copies of their essential texts ? 

The story also supposes that the possessors of the 
manuscripts objected to such uses of them: that Ari- 
stotle kept his writings closely under lock and key, and 
that Theophrastus, for no apparent reason, kept up this 
in part, in the following pages. 1 See, at end of vol. ii., the 
They will also be found in section on the Pseudo-Aristote- 


the section on Strato, infra, lian texts (infra, Ch. xxi.). 
Ch, xx., and notes thereon, 
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secrecy, and laid it as a duty on his heirs. All this is 
too absurd to need serious refutation. 

We are not left, however, wholly to conjecture. 
The materials are very scanty for the history of a time 
whose philosophic literature by an unhappy accident 
we have almost wholly lost ; but we can still prove, as 
to a great part of Aristotle's books, that they were not 
unknown to the learned men of the two centuries that 
elapsed between Theophrastus’ death and the occupation 
of Athens by Sulla. Whether Aristotle did or did not 
himself publish his strictly scientific treatises, they were 
in any case destined to be the text-books of the School, 
and to be used by its members, Even those numerous 
passages in which they refer one to the other offer us a 
palpable proof that, in the view of the writer, they were 
not only to be read by his scholars, but closely studied 
and compared, and, by consequence, that copies were to 
be kept and multiplied. That this was done is clear, 
not only from the notices which we find of particular 
books, but from certain general considerations also. 

If it is true that the Peripatetics lost the genuine 
Aristotelianism when the library of Theophrastus 
disappeared, it must be because the sources of that 
teaching were nowhere else to be found. But we hear 
not only of Theophrastus but of Hudemus also, that he 
imitated Aristotle! not only in the titles but also in the 
contents of his books; and how close was the imitation 
both in wording and in the line of thought, we can see 
for-ourselyes in the Hthics and Physics of HKudemus.? 


1 For references see pp. 65 2 Of, p.148, n. 4,andin the sec- 
and 68. tion on Eudemus at Ch, xix., inf. 
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To do this, Eudemus must have possessed Aristotle’s 
texts ; especially if, as a reliable story tells us,’ he used 
them at a time when he was not living at Athens.? 
Again, it is beyond doubt that the Alexandrian Library 
included a large number of Aristotle’s works.3 The 
compilers of the Alexandrine Canon, who place Aristotle 
among the model writers of philosophy, may have had 
chiefly in view the more careful style of his exoteric 
writings ; 4 but in the foundation of that great collection 
it is not possible that the scientific works of Aristotle 
can have been left out of account. Ifthe Catalogue of 
Diogenes® comes from the Alexandrine Library, it is 
proof positive that they were there: but even if that 
conjecture (in itself extremely probable) were erroneous, 
the Catalogue still proves in any case that the compiler of 


1 Vide supra, p. 136, n. 3. 

2 Heitz (Verl. Schr. 13) in- 
deed thinks that if the Aristo- 
telian works had been univer- 
sally known and published, it 
would be incomprehensible that 
Eudemus in his Physics (and 
Ethics) should have imitated the 
words of Aristotle so exactly. 
It seems, however, that if 
Eudemus had hesitated to do 
this with regard to published 
works, a plagiarism’ on unpub- 
lished ones must have seemed 
much more unlawful to him. 
It is impossible, however, to re- 
gard his conduct in this light 
at all, and he himself probably 
never so regarded it. His Hthies 
and Physics were never in- 
tended to be anything but elabo- 
rations of the Aristotelian works 
universally known in the Peri- 
patetic School, adapted to the 
needs of his own tuition. 


8’ Besides what has been 
remarked on p. 142, we have the 
fact that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
busied himself zealously about 
Aristotelian books, paid high 
prices for them, and thus gave 
occasion to the forgery of such 
texts (AMMON. Schol. in Arist. 
28, a, 43; Davin, ibid., 1. 14; 
Srmpu, Categ. 2, €). © And such 
accounts as those noticed at p. 
64, n. 1 and 67, n, 1, about the 
two books of the Categories and 
the forty of the Analytics which 
Adrastus found in old libraries, 
must refer especially to the 
Alexandrian Library. But it is 
not to be supposed that the 
latter obtained only substituted 
works, and did not possess the 
genuine ones, by reference to 
which the forgeries were proved. 

* See STAHR, ibid. 65 sq. on 
this point. 

° For which see p. 48 sqq. 
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it, who lived later than Theophrastus and earlier than 
Andronicus, had before him a great part of our extant 
Corpus Aristotehicwm.! Its probable author, Herm- 
ippus, was acquainted with the works of Theophrastus 
(which according to Strabo and Plutarch were buried in 
Scepsis along with those of Aristotle), as is clear from 
his catalogue of them, preserved, apparently, by Dio- 
genes.” ‘That he at all events knew nothing of the 
disappearance of the Aristotelian writings, may probably 
be inferred from the silence of Diogenes on that subject.’ 
Another strong evidence of the use of the Aristotelian 
books in the third century B.c. is to be found in the 
Stoic teaching, which in its most systematic exposition 
by Chrysippus follows both in logic and in physics 
more closely on the Aristotelian than could be possible 


if the Aristotelian text-books were unknown. 


There is, 


indeed, some express evidence that Chrysippus had in 


fact these texts in view. 


TECin ps 00,0. 1, 

2 Cf. the scholion atthe end of 
the Metaphysics of Theophrastus: 
TodTo TO BiBAloy *Avdpdvixos pey 
kal “Epuimmos ayvootow* ovdé yap 
prvelay avtov bAws memolntat ey TH 
avaypapn Tay Gcoppdatov BiBAlwy. 
From the same list evidently is 
taken the scholion at the begin- 
ning of the seventh book of the 
History of Plants (apud USENER, 
Anal. Theophr. 23): @eoppdorov 
mepl putavicropias Td 7’, “Eputmmos 
dé wep) ppvyavikay Kal rowday, Av- 
dpdvixos Se megh putay toroplas. 
Dioa. (ji. 55) names a book by 
Hermippus on Theophrastus, of 
which it probably formed a part. 
That the lists in Diog. v. 46 sqq., 
at least in part and indirectly, 


VOL. I. 


originated with Hermippus, is 
the more probable since that 
writer is mentioned immediately 
before in v. 45 

3 For, on the one hand, it is 
not to be supposed that Herm- 
ippus in his copious work on 
Aristotle (mentioned on p.51,n.2) 
would not have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, if he had been aware 
of it; and, on the other hand, it 
is very improbable that the author 
to whom Diogenes is indebted for 
his many quotations from Hermip- 
pus would have passed over this 
information. Diogenes, to whose 
literary tastes it must have recom- 
mended itself, would have seized 
upon it, if he found it, 

4 For even if we were not 


L 
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If the works of Aristotle were first unearthed by 
Apellico and first fully known through Tyrannio and 
Andronicus, how could it be said of Critolaus that he 
imitated the old masters of his school—Aristotle, that 
is, and Theophrastus ?! or how of Herillus the Stoic 
that he based himself upon them,’ or of Paneetius that 
he was always quoting them?* How could we have 
mention of the constant tendency of Posidonius towards 
Aristotle? How could Cicero’s teacher, Antiochus, 
have explained the Aristotelian teaching as one with 
the Academic, and attempted their complete and 
thorough-going amalgamation ?° or where could oppo- 
nents such as Stilpo and Hermarchus have found the 
material for their attacks on Aristotle ?® So again, since 
Andronicus gives us the alleged letter in which Alex- 
ander complains to Aristotle about the publication of 
his doctrine,’ it follows that long before that date 
writings of Aristotle, including some of those which 
were afterwards reckoned ‘ exoteric, must haye in fact 
_been public property. 

Scanty as are the sources open to us, we can our- 
selves demonstrate the public use before Andronicus, 
not only of many of the lost works, which, being 


inclined to attach much import- 
ance to the polemic against one 


+ Thid. iii. a, 514, 2. 


5 Fuller particulars, ibid. 


of the discourses mentioned on 
p- 56, n. 1, yet the expression in 
Puiu. Sto. Rep. 24, p. 1045, sup- 
poses acquaintance with Ari- 
stotle’s dialectical writings. 

V Cio. hn: v. 6, 14; 

2 Tind. v. 25, 73. 

3 Thid. iv. 28, 79; cf. ZELL., 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. iii, a, 503, 3, 2nd edi 


535 sqq. 

6 Stilpo wrote, according to 
Dio@. ii. 120, an ’Apirroréans, 
Hermarchus (ibid. x. 25) mpbs 
"ApiororéAnv. From the expres- 
sion of Colotes apud Put. Adv, 
Col. 14, 1, p. 1115, we can, how- 
ever, conclude nothing. 

7 See pp. 22, n. 1, and 112, n. 3. 
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exoteric or hypomnematic,! are not here in point, but 
also of the majority of the scientific treatises themselves. 

In the case of the Analytics we show this by the 
Catalogue of Diogenes and by the notices as to the use 
made of them by Theophrastus and Eudemus.? For the 
Categories and the Ilept épunveias, we have the Cata- 
logue. As to the former, Andronicus found in his 
MS. the spurious ‘ Post-preedicamenta’ added to them, 
and was acquainted with several recensions, having 
varying titles and different readings.‘ It follows, there- 
fore, that the Categories must have been long before 
his day in the hands of transcribers. The Topics are 
in the Catalogue of Diogenes,® and Theophrastus? and 


1 The letters, wide supra 
p. 54, n. 2.; the four books, M1. 
Sixaocdyys (p. 56, n. 1), taken into 
consideration by Chrysippus, 
Teles, Demetrius (II. épunv.), pro- 
bably also by Carneades; the 
Protrepticus, which is known even 
to Crates, Zeno, and Teles (p. 60, 
n. 1), the Ludemus (p. 56, n. 2), 
which at any rate Cicero used ; 
the discourses on Philosophy 
(p. 55, n. 6) and on Wealth (p. 
58, n.1 end), which, before him, 
Philodemus, and also Metrodo- 
rus, pupil of Epicurus, made 
use of; the épwrikds, which, ac- 
cording to ATHEN. xv. 674, b, 
Aristo of Ceos knew; the dialogue 
Il. roint@y (p.58, n. 1), which Era- 
tosthenes and Apollodorus seem 
to have used; the OAvymovixat, 
which Eratosthenes (apud D10oG. 
viii. 51), quotes ; the Didascalics, 
which Didymus quotes in the 
Scholiasts to Aristoph. Av. 1379 
(cf. Hertz, Verl. Schr. 56); the 
Tlapowutar, on account of which 
Aristotle (according to ATHEN. 


ii. 60, d) was attacked by Cephi- 
sodorus; in short (as has been 
shown at p. 48 sgq.), all the 
compositions given in the Cata- 
logue of Diogenes, not to men- 
tion the spurious but much-used 
composition II. evyevelas (p. 59, 
n. 2). The writings on ancient 
philosophers, among which is in- 
cluded ourextant tract on Melis- 
sus, &c., are found apud Dioa. 
No. 92-101 (see p. 62, n. 2, supra). 

2 See p. 67, n. 1. 

3 See pp. 64, n. 1, 66, n. 1. 

4 See pp.64and 66; p.141,n.1. 

5 The same would follow 
from the statement (SIMPL. 
Categ., Schol. 79, a, 1), that An- 
dronicus followed pretty closely 
the Categories of Archytas, since 
the latter at any rate are imita- 
tions of the Aristotelian; Sim- 
plicius, however, bases what 
is here said merely on his false 
supposition of their genuine- 
ness. 

S\Ciap: 68pm and @ljn. 2, 

7 Of Theophrastus this is 


Te 


“a 
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his follower Strabo! had used them. The Rhetoric is 
imitated and referred to in writings which in all likeli- 
hood are themselves earlier than Andronicus;? and 


the same is true of the Theodectine Ihetoric.* 
Physics were worked over 


The 
by Theophrastus and 


Eudemus, and the latter followed the text so closely 
that he is actually cited in support of the correctness of 


One 


clear from Alexander Zn Top. 
p. 5, m. (cf. 68, 72, 31), Im Me- 
taph. 342, 30, 373, 2 (705, b, 30, 
719, b, 27). See Simpn. Categ. 
Schol. in Ar. 89, a, 15. 

1 Of <ALEx. Top. infra 
(Schol. 281, b, 2). Among Strabo’s 
writings is found apud DioG. vy. 
59,2 Térwy mpoolua. 

2 The former in the Rhetoric 
ad Alew. (wide supra, p. 74, 
n. 8), which Diogenes (No. 79) 
knows (cf. p. 72, n.2) as well 
as cur Rhetoric (about which see 
p. 72, n. 2, ad jin.); the latter 
apud DEMETRIUS, De Hlocutione ; 
quotations from our Rhetoric are 
found here, c. 38, 41 (Rhet. iii. 
8, 1409, a, 1); c. 11, 34 (Rhet. 
lii, 9, 1409, a, 35, b, 16); c. 81 
(het. iii. 11, init.); to it ibid. 
c 34 refers, which is earlier than 
the author Archedemus, who was 
probably the Stoic of that name, 
circa 140 B.C. 

8 Which (as shown at p. 72, 
n. 2) is likewise given in Dio- 
genes, and is named by the £he- 
toric ad Alea. 

1 We get these facts, apart 
from other proof, from the ex- 
ceedingly numerous references to 
the Physics in Simplicius; for 
instance, about ‘Theophrastus, 
cf. Stmpu. Phys. 141, a and b, 
and 187, a, 201, b, and the 


a various reading.* 


of the scholars of Eude- 


same author Jn Categ. Schol. 92, 
b, 20sq., with THEMIST. Phys. 54, 
b, 55, a, b (Schol. 409, b, 8, 411, 
a, 6, b, 28), and BRANDIS, Rhein. 
Mus. i. 282 thereon; about Eu- 
demus, SIMPL. Phys. 18, b (Arist. 
Phys. i. 2, 185, b, 11); also 29, 
a: 6 Evdnuos Te ’ApiororéAe: tavta 
KaTakoAovday; 120, b, where it 
is remarked on Phys. iii. 8, 208, 
b, 18: KadAALov yap, oluat, 7d “* ew 
Tov &oTews” odTws akovelW, ws 6 
Evdnuos evonoe TA TOU Kabnyeudvos, 
&c.; so 121, b: & tiot 8& [sc. 
avtiypdpois| avtt tod “Kowh” 
“mpotn.” Kat otrw ypdper ral 6 
Evdyuos; 128, b: Evdyuwos Sé rov- 
Tols tapakoAov0ay, &c.; 178, b: 
Kudemus writes, in Phys. iv. 
13, 222, b, 18, not Hdpey but 
mapev; 201, b: Evs. éy tots 
EavTov puaikois tapappdCwy Ta Tod 
*ApiororéAous; 216, a: Enude- 
mus immediately connects with 
what is found in Aristotle at the 
end of the fifth book, the be-. 
ginning of the sixth; 223, 
a: in Aristotle an ém rdde re- 
peated in a different context 
(Phys. vi. 3, 234, a, 1) gives an 
ambiguity in expression, and so 
Eudemus puts “ éméxewa,” instead 
of the second em) rdde; 242, a 
(beginning of the seventh book) : 
Evd, mexpt TVS BANs oxEddY Tpay- 
marelas Kepadralois dKodovOhoas, 
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mus! cited from the Physics of Aristotle the three books 
‘on Movement.’ It can also be proved that the same work 
was known to Strabo,? and Posidonius the Stoic showed 
no less acquaintance with it.? The De Oalo cannot 
be shown with certainty to have been known to any 
writer older than Andronicus except Theophrastus.‘ 
It is, however, very unlikely that this work disap- 
peared after his time when its continuation—the Tlept 
yevécsews Kat P¥opas—appears in the Catalogue of 
Diogenes,* and when the Meteorology, which is closely 
connected with both the one and the other, is known 
to have been used by many writers of that period.® 
Posidonius, for example, appropriated from it the theory 
of the elements,’ and Strabo disputed its account of the 
heaviness and lightness of bodies. The (spurious) 
Mechanics, and the Astronomy, are named in the list 
in Diogenes. The Natural History was adapted not 
only by Theophrastus,!® but also by the Alexandrine 
writer Aristophanes of Byzantium.'! That it was not 


Simplicius remarks that it is 


TovTO TapehOwy ws TepiTToy em Ta 
éy TG TerevTalw BiBAlw Kepddata 
petHAVe; 279, a: Kal B ye EV. 
mapappatwy axeddy Kal ad’tds Ta 
*ApiorotéAovs TiOnot Kal ravra 
Ta Tuhuata ovvTduws; 294, b: 
Aristotle shows that the first 
motor must be immovable—to 
which Eudemus adds: 1d mpdrws 
Kivovv Kal Exdotyny Kivnow. For 
further details see ch, xix. infra, 
and p. 136,n 2. 

1 Damasus: vide supra, p. 82. 

2 Cf. Simpn. Phys. 153, a 
(155, b), 154, b, 168, a, 187, a, 
sqq., 189, b (cf. Phys. iv. 10), 
214, a. 

3In the fragment apud 
Simei. Phys. 64, b: of which 


based on Aristotle (Phys. ii. 2). 

4 Vide supra, p. 83, n. 1. 

CS UMavy oh he No, okt | al: 
ototxelwy a’ B’ vy’, refers to it; 
about which see p. 50, n. 1. 

§ Vide supra, p. 83, n. 1. 

7 Simpu. De Celo, Schol. in 
Ar. 517, a, 31. 

8 SIMPL. ibid. 486, a, 5. 

® The former No. 123, the 
latter 113: vide supra, p. 86, n. 1. 

1 Dioag. v. 49 names as his 
"Emit ouaey ’Aptororédous Il. Zdwv s’. 

1 According to HIEROCL. 
Hippiatr. Pref. p. 4, this gram- 
marian had written an ‘Emropy of 
it, which ARTEMIDOR. Oneéiro- 
crit. li. 14 calls dmopvijpara eis 
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unknown during the Alexandrine period is also shown 
by the Catalogue of Diogenes (No. 102), and by the 
existence of a popular compilation from it which was 
much in use.! The De Anima was used, after Theo- 
phrastus,? by the author of the book on the ‘ Movement 
of Living Creatures,’ who used also the spurious treatise 
Ilept mvedparos.2 As to the Problems,‘ it is more 
than improbable that the working up of that book for 
the Peripatetic School began later than the time of 
Andronicus. The Metaphysics was used, as we have 
seen,° not only by Theophrastus and Eudemus, but after 
them by Strabo and other Peripatetics. It was pro- 
bably published by Eudemus; though some sections of 
it do seem to have been first introduced by Andronicus 
into the then extant Aristotelian treatise on the First 
Philosophy. Of the Hthics, it is obvious that it could not 
have existed only in Theophrastus’s MS. so as to be lost 
with it, for if so it could not have been worked over 
either by Eudemus or at a later date by the author of 
Magna Moralia. The Politics, if we are to judge by 
the list of Diogenes, was to be found in the Library of 
Alexandria,® along with the first book of our Economies, 


*ApiororéAny (see Schneider in For the present purpose it is of 


his edition i. xix.). Demetrius 
also, De Elocut. 97, 157 (cf. H. 
Am, ii, 1s 497, b, 285 ix. 2.32; 
610, a, 27,619, a, 16), or perhaps 
the earlier writer used by him, 
knows this epitome. 

1 About whichseep.87,n,1,ad 
jin. From this compilation also 
the many quotations from the 
Aristotelian History of Animals in 
Antigonus’ Mirabilia (c. 16, 22, 
27-113, 115) are perhaps taken, 


no importance whether they are 
mediate or immediate witnesses 
for the use of Aristotle’s work. 

* Upon which see THEMI- 
STOCLES in De An. 89, b, 91, a; 
PuILoP. De An.O0. 4. Cf. p. 89, 
n. 1, supra. 

3 Cf. p. 89, n. 2 ad fin. 

* As to which cf. p. 96. 

5 See p. 79, n. 1, 

6 Vide supra, p. 100, n. 1 
p- 100, n. 3, 
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which is also cited by Philodemus.! It is obvious that 
the author of that book? had the Politics before him ; 
that Diceearchus knew it also is indicated by the notices 
of his Tripoliticus. The use of it in the Magna Moralia 
is not so well proven, and we cannot tell to what 
source Cicero owed the parts of it which he used for his 
own political works:° but it is not doubtful that it 
must have been accessible to learned persons after the 


death of ‘Theophrastus. 
TloAvtetat, for the use of 
period we have abundant 


1 De Vit. ix. (Vol. Here. ii.) 
col. 7, 38, 47, col. 27, 15, where 
it is ascribed to Theophrastus. 

2 Whom we have rather to 
seek in Eudemus or one of his 
Peripatetic contemporaries than 
in Aristotle: see ch. xxi. infra. 

3 On which see infra, ch. xix. 
ad fin. 

+ Although happiness is here, 
i. 4, 1184, b, 33 sqq., defined as 
evépyeia kal xpos TIS aperis, this 
has certainly a greater resem- 
blance to Polit. vii. 13, 1832, a, 
7 (apassage to which NickEs, De 
Arist. Polit. Libr. 87 sq. calls 
attention) than to ZHth. WV. i. 6, 
x. 6, 7, Hud. ii. 1, since happiness 
is here certainly called évépye:a 
Kat’ aperhy (or THs aperjs), but the 
conjunction of the évépyem and 
xpos is wanting. Then the 
xpnots is also spoken of in Lud. 
1219, ’a, 12 sqq. 28, Me. i. 9. 
1098, b, 31, and thus it is quite 
possible that only these passages 
were in the mind of the author 
of the Great Hthics. 

5 ZBHLLER had already proved 
in his 2nd ed., that in Cicero’s 
political writings many things are 


The same is true of the 


which in the Alexandrine 


proofs.6 That the Poetics 


taken from the Aristotelian Po- 
lities, citing Cre. Leg. iil. 6., 
Rep. th, 45) (Gig 127g sein, GY, 1280, 
OSCE) 5 Oy AK oy TS oe YE 
1253, a, 2); Rep. i, 26 (Pol. lil. 
I, 1274, b, 36, c. 6, 1278, b, 8, c. 
%, 1279, a, 25 sqq.); Rep. 1. 27 
(Pol, iti. 9, 128054, 11, ce. 10; 11, 
1281, a, 28 sqq., b, 28, c. 16, 1287, 
a, 8 sqq.); Rep. i. 29 (Pol. iv. 
8, 11). Susemihl (Arist. Pol. 
xliv. 81) also agrees with this, 
But since Cicero does not name 
Aristotle in the Republic, and 
Leg. iii. 6 only refers to him in 
very indefinite expressions, he 
seems not to have drawn imme- 
diately on Aristotle, and the 
question arises : where did he get 
this Aristotelian doctrine from ? 
Susemihl, p. xly, thinks, from 
Tyrannio, but we might also pre- 
sume Dicearchus, whom Cicero 
was fond of using. 

6 The oldest witness for this 
is Timeeus, apud PoLYB. xii. 5-11, 
and the latter author himself. 
There is also, besides Diog. 
(Hermippus) No.145,the Scholiast 
of Aristophanes, who (according 
to a good Alexandrine authority) 
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was also known to the Alexandrine grammarians is 
placed beyond doubt by recent research.' 

We may sum up the case by saying that of the 
genuine portions of the extant Corpus, there are only 
the works on the Parts, Genesis, and Movement of 
Animals, and the minor anthropological tracts, as to 
which we cannot show either express proof or high 
probability for the assertion that they were in use after 
the disappearance of Theophrastus’s library from Athens. 
Even as to these we have no reason to doubt it—only 
we cannot positively prove it; and that, when we re- 
member the fragmentary character of our knowledge ot 
the philosophic literature of the period in question, is 
nothing strange. The belief of Strabo and Plutarch 
that the scientific writings of Aristotle were after the 
death of Theophrastus all but wholly withdrawn from 
access 1s therefore decisively negatived by the facts. A 
few of these writings may possibly have suffered the 
fate which they ascribe to the whole. One book or 
another may have been lost to the School at Athens 
when they lost the library of Theophrastus, and may 
have been again published by Andronicus from the 
damaged MSS. of Sulla’s collection. But that this 
happened to any or allof the important books is for all 
reasons antecedently improbable. There must have 


quoted the MoArreta very often;see stophanes of Byzantium and 


Arist. Ir. ed. Rose, Nos. 352, 355— 
358, 370, 373, 407, 420 sq., 426 sq., 
470, 485, 498 sq., 525, 533. 

1 Their presence in the Alex- 
andrian library is clear from the 
Catalogue of Diog. (No. 83), and 
their having been used by Ari- 


Didymus from the proofs which 
Susemihl has collected at p. 
20 sq., of his edition (following 
Trendelenburg, Grammat. Grec. 
de Arte Trag. Judie. Rel.) from 
the Introductions and Scholia to 
Sophocles and Euripides, 
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been copies of the important text-books made during 
the long life of Theophrastus. He who cared go well 
for his scholars in every other way, by providing for 
them gardens and houses and a museum and the means 
of maintaining it, could never have deprived them of 
his most precious and most indispensable possession— 
his own and his master’s texts—if a sufficient substitute 
for them were not at hand. Any theory, therefore, as 
to an individual book of our collection, that its text 
rests solely on a MS. from Apellico’s library, ought 
to rest: entirely on the internal evidence of the book 
itself ; for Strabo’s and Plutarch’s suggestion of a general 
disappearance of the texts could give it no support. 

it is not, however, to be denied that many of the 
books show signs leading to the conclusion that in their 
present form other hauds than the author’s have been 
at work. We find corruptions of the text, lacunze in 
the logical movement, displacement of whole sections, 
additions that could be made only by later hands, other 
additions which are Aristotelian but were originally 
designed for some other context, repetitions which 
we should not expect in so condensed a style, and 
which yet can hardly be late interpolations.'! Strabo’s 
story, however, does not serve for the explanation of 
these phenomena, for the reason, among others, that 
such peculiarities are to be found equally in those texts 


1 Cf. with regard to this, not 
to mention other points, what has 
been said before as to the Cate- 
gories (p. 64, n. 1), Tl. épunvelas 
(p. 66, n. 1), the Rhetoric (p. 72, 
n. 2), the Metaphysics (p. 76, n. 
3), the seventh book of the Physics 
(p. 81, n. 2 ad fin.), the fourth 


book of the Meteorology (p. 88, 
n. 2), the tenth book of the History 
of Animals (p. 87,n. 1), Tl. puxiis 
(p. 89, n. 2), bk. v. De Gen. An. 
(p.92,n. 2), the Hthies (p. 98, n.1), 
and the Poetics (p. 102, n. 2); and 
the remarks inch. xiii. infra upon 
the state of the Politics, 
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which we can prove to have been current before Apel- 
lico. We must explain them really as arising in part. 
from the circumstances under which these treatises 
were written and issued,! in part from the way they 
were used for teaching purposes,’ in part from the 
carelessness of transcribers and the many accidents to 
which each transcript was exposed. 

If we pass to the discussion of the time and sequence 
in which the writings of Aristotle were produced, we 
must remember that this is of far less importance than 
in the case of the writings of Plato. It is clear that 
Aristotle commenced his career as a writer during his 
first residence at Athens,* and it is probable that he 
continued his literary activity in Atarneus, Mitylene 
and Macedonia. The extant writings, however, seem 
all to belong to the second Athenian period, although 
much preparation may probably have been made for 
them before. The proof of this lies partly in certain 
traces of the dates of their production, which control 
not only those books in which they occur, but also all 
that are later:* and partly in the common references 


1 Cf. p. 108 sqq. 

* How easily, by this means, 
explanations and repetitions may 
find their way into the text, and 
greater or smaller sections may 
come to be repeated, is perfectly 
plain, and is proved on a large 
scale by the parallel case of the 
Kudemian Physics and Lthies. 

3 See p.56sqq. Heleft Athensin 
B,C. 345-4 and returned in 335-4. 

* Thus Meteor. i. 7, 345, a, 1, 
mentions a comet which was vis- 
ible when Nicomachus (01.109, 4, 
B,0. 341) was Archon in Athens, its 


course and position being accu- 
rately described as from subse- 
quent personal inquiry. The 
Politics refer to the Holy War 
as an event in the past (v. 4, 
1304, a, 10), and to the expedition 
of Phalecus to Crete, which took 
place at its conclusion about Ol. 
108, 3 (DIODORUS, xvi. 62), with 
aveworl (ii. 10, fin.), but the same 
book refers to the assassination 
of Philip (B.C. 336) in v. 10, 1311, 
b, 1, without the least indication 
of its having been a very recent 
event. The Rhetoric in ii, 23, 
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which even the earliest of them contain to Athens and 
to the place itself where Aristotle taught.' If, then, the 
view already indicated? as to the destination of these 
texts for his scholars, their connection with his teaching, 
and the character of their cross references be right, it 


1397, b, 31, 1399, b, 12, refers 
without doubt to past events 
of the years B.C. 338-336 ; in iii. 
17, 1418, b, 27 it mentions Iso- 
crates’ Philippus (B.C. 345); of 
the Rhetoric aiso Brandis shows 
(Philologus, iv. 10 sqq.) that the 
many Attic orators quoted in it 
and in the Poetics who were 
younger than Demosthenes, could 
by no means belong to a time 
prior to Aristotle’s first departure 
from Athens, and the same is 
true of the numerous works of 
Theodectes which are used both 
here and in the Poetics. In 
Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 1, xii. 8, 
1073, b, 17, 32, Eudoxus and the 
still younger Callippus, and in 
Eth. N. vii. 14, 1153, b, 5, x. 2, 
init., Speusippus and Eudoxus 
are spoken of as if they were no 
longer living. Rose (Arist. Libr. 
Ord. 212 sqq.) has shown with 
regard to the History of Animals, 
from viii. 9, ii. 5. imit., and other 
passages, that it was only written 
(or at least completed), some 
time after the battle of Arbela, 
in which the Macedonians saw 
elephants for the first time, and 
probably not before the Indian 
expedition. The fact that even 
much earlier events are intro- 
duced with a viy—as in Meteor. iii. 
1, 371, a, 30, the burning of the 
temple of Ephesus (Ol. 106, 1, 
B.C, 356), and in Polit. v.10, 1312, 
b, 19, Dion’s expedition (Ol. 105, 
4 sq.)--proves nothing, by rea- 


son of the indefiniteness of that 
particle. Just as little does 
it follow from Anal. Pri, ii. 
24, that Thebes was not yet 
destroyed at that time ; we might 
rather gather the contrary, with 
regard to this work, from Polit. 
iii. 5, 1278, a, 25. 

1 Cf. BRANDIS, G2.-26m. Phil. 
ii. b, 116. We may give here a 
few further instances, besides 
those already noted. Cuateg. 4, 2, 
a, 1, c,9 fin.: mov, ofoy évy Aukely. 
Anal. Pri. ii, 24: Athens and 
Thebés, as examples of neigh- 
bours. Likewise in Phys. iii. 3, 
202, b, 13; ibid. iv. 11, 219, b, 20: 
Td ev Aukely eivat, Metaph. v. 5, 
30, 1015, a, 25, 1025, a, 25: 7d 
TAcvoa eis Atyivay, aS an example 
of a commercial journey. did. 
v. 24, fin.: the Athenian festivals 
Dionysia and Thargelia (Ari- 
stotle also uses the Attic months 
e.g. Hist. An. v. 11, &c.; but it 
is not fair to attach any import- 
ance to this). het. ii. 7, 1385, 
a, 28: 6 &v Avkelw Toy popudy Sods. 
Tbid. iii. 2, 1404, b, 22, Poltt. vii. 
17, 1336, b, 27: the actor Theo- 
dorus. Very frequent mention 
is also made of Athens and the 
Athenians (Ind. Ar. 12, b, 34 
sqq.). Again the observation on 
the corona borealis (Meteor. ii. 5, 
362, b, 9) suits the latitude of 
Athens, as Ideler (i. 567), on this 
passage, shows. 

2 P, 108 sqq.: especially p. 
123 sq. and p. 128 sq. 
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follows that all of them must have been composed during 
his final sojourn in Athens. Equally decisive, on this 
head, is the observation that throughout the whole of so 
comprehensive a collection, there is hardly to be found 
a single notable alteration of teaching or terminology. 
Allis ripe and ready.. Allis in exact correspondence. All 
the important writings are woven closely together, not 
only by express cross reference, but also by their whole 
character. There are no scattered products of the 
different periods of alife. We can only look upon them 
as the ordered execution of a work planned when the 
author, having come to a full understanding with himself, 
had gathered together the philosophic fruit of a lifetime. 
Even the earlier works which he proposed to connect 
with his later writing, he revised on a comprehensive 
plan. Therefore, for our use of these texts, it is no 
great matter whether a particular book was written 
sooner or later than any other. The problem, however, 
must be dealt with nevertheless. 

A certain difficulty is caused by the use of cross re- 
ferences already noticed.! As such cases are, afterall, only 
exceptions in the general run of the citations, the value 
of these as an indication of sequence is not so slight as 
has been supposed. There are, in fact, but few instances 
in which our judgment as to the order of the writings is 
placed in doubt by the occurrence of references both ways. 

Of the extant books, so far as they are open to this 
classification,? the logical treatises, excepting the tract on 

1 Cf. p. 124 sqq. opposed on other grounds. Not 
2 This, however, is always only are none of these quoted 


the case except with writings in the genuine works, and only 
the genuineness of which can be a single one ina spurious compo- 
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Propositions,! may be considered to come first. It is in 
itself natural and accords with Aristotle’s methodical 
plan of exposition, that he should preface the material 
development of his systeny by the formal inquiries which 
were designed to establish the rules and conditions of 
all scientific thinking. But it is also made evident by 
his own citations that the Logie did precede the Natural 
Philosophy, the Metaphysics, the Ethics and Rhetoric.? 
Of the logical tracts themselves, the Categories seems to 
be the first. The Topics, including the book on Falla- 
cies, came next, and then the two Analytics: the treatise 


sition, but only very few of them 
refer to other writings. On the 
other hand, there is not one 
among the works which we con- 
sider as genuine, which does 
not quote the others, or is not 
quoted by them, or, at least, 
implied, whilst in most of them 
examples of all three connections 
occur. To explain more fully: 
I. Of the decidedly spurious 
works: (a) the following are 
neither quoted nor do they quote 
others: II. ckécmov, Tl. xpwudrwr, 
Tl. dxovorav, Puotoyywpovcd, I. 
gputey (see p. 93), Tl. Oavwaciwy 
akovopdtwv, Mnxavind, Il. arduwy 
ypoppav, “Avéuwy Oéces, Il. Zevo- 
gdvovs &c., "HOuKde peydda, II. 
dpetav Kat Kaidv, OixovomKd, 
‘Pyntopixyn mpds “Adéetavdpov. (bd) 
Il. mvevuaros quotes no other, but 
is quoted in the spurious treatise 
Tl. (wv kwhoews. (Cc) On the 
contrary, the latter itself is never 
quoted. Butit names some other 
writings; as does also the Zu- 
demian Ethics, supposing that 
its quotations refer to Aristotelian 
works, II. Among the remaining 


writings, the Categories is the 
only work which quotes no other, 
and neither is it directly quoted 
(but cf. p.64). The I. épunvetas, TI. 
7. Kad’ Urvoy paytinjs and the 
Rhetoric quote others, but are 
not quoted; Tl. (@wy yevéoews has 
many quotations, but is only once 
cited, as a book planned for the 
future; of the Metaphysics only 
bk. v. is quoted or used (cf. pp. 76, 
n.3, and 79, n.1) in genuine works, 
bks. i., xii., and xili. in spurious 
ones: and the WMetaph. itself 
quotes the Analytics, the Physics, 
De Ceelo, and the Mthies. 

1 On which see p. 66, n. 1. 

2 Besides the arguments given 
On) Pp: 67, lesa OS, mntiommele, 
we have the decisive passage 
InpeAial an Postale 2550: 
10: maaArdoyv 5€ pavepOs ev Tots 
KaddAov mepl Kivhoews Set AcXOHvat 
mepi avtav. The Physics, however, 
is the earliest of the works on 
Natural Science. A negative line 
of proof also is found in the fact 
that in the Categories, the Ana- 
lytics, and the Topics, none of 
the other writings are quoted. 
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on Propositions was added afterwards.' Later than the 
Analytics but earlier than the Physics may be placed 
the treatise which now forms the fifth book of the 
Metaphysics? The Natural Philosophy came next. In 
that section the Physics comes first. It is projected in 
the Analytics and is referred to in the fifth book of 
the Metaphysics; but the latter is cited or presup- 
posed not only in the metaphysical and ethical works 
but also in the majority of the other tracts concerning 
Natural Philosophy, while it on the other hand neither 
cites nor presupposes any one of them.? That the De 
Celo,t the treatise on Growth and Decay, and the 
Meteorology, follow the Physics in the order given, 
is very expressly stated in the Meteorology itself.’ 
Whether the Natural History or the De Anima came 
next is not settled. It is very possible that the former 
work, extensive as it is, was begun before the other 


but completed after it.6 


With the De Anima we must 


connect those lesser tracts which point back to it some- 


: See pp. 64, n. 1, p. 67, n. 1, p. 
68 sq., and the treatise of Brandis 
quoted in the first-cited note, 
which (p. 256 sqq.), by a compa- 
rison of the Analytics with the 
Topics, establishes the earlier 
date of the latter. 

2 For, on the one hand, it 
is mentioned in the Physics and 
De Gen. et Corr. (vide supra, p. 
76, n.1,p.124,n.4); and, on the 
other, it seems in c, 30 fin. to re- 
fer to Anal. Post.i. 6, 75, a, 18 sqq., 
28 sqq.; though the latter point 
is not certain. 

3 Vide supra, p. 81 sqq., Ind. 
Arist. 102, a, 53 sqq., 98, a, 27 
sqq. 


‘ Which we cannot, like 
Blass (2thein. Mus. xxx. 498, 
505), consider a ‘ hypomnemati- 
cal’ writing, not merely because 
of the references made to it, but 
on other grounds also. 

5 Meteor. i. 1, whereon ef. 
further p. 83, n. 1, Ind. Arist. 
98, a, 44 sqq., and the quotation 
of the tract Tl. (@wy mopelas in 
the De Celo, ii. 2, given p. 
125. 

6 That the completion of the 
History of Animals should not 
be put too early is clear from 
what has been said on p. 154, 
n, 4. 
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times expressly' and always by the nature of their 
contents. Some of these were no doubt composed after 
or with the writings on the Parts, the Movement, and 
the Genesis of Animals? That group of tracts is 
undoubtedly later than the Natwral History, the De 
Anima, and the treatises which followed upon it. 
On the other hand, it is probably earlier than the 
Hihies and Politics, inasmuch as it can hardly be sup- 
posed that Aristotle would have broken in upon his 
studies in Natural Philosophy by undertaking extended 
works lying in a wholly different direction.‘ It would 
be less difficult to suppose that the ethical writings as 
a whole came before the physical.* This view is not 
excluded by any express internal references, excepting 
the reference to the Physics in the Ethics.6 We must, 
nevertheless, decide in favour of the earlier construc- 
tion of the Natural Philosophy texts, for a thinker who 
was so clearly convinced as Aristotle was that the 
student of ethics must have a knowledge of the human 
soul,’ must be supposed to have put his inquiry into 
the soul before his researches into the moral activities 
and relations. There are, indeed, in the Ethics very 
unmistakable traces of his theory of the soul and of 
the treatise thereon.2 Immediately after the Hthics 


1 Thus I. aicOnoews, I. Urvov, 5 Thus Rosh, Arist. Libr. Ord. 


Tl. evutrviwy, M1. avamrvojs (Ind. Ar. 122 sqq. 
102, b, 60 sqq.). SU HEN: eX Osn LILA Onn Ons 
2 Vide supra, p. 89 sqq. Phys, vi.-viii. 


3 See pp. 89, n. 2, 89, n. 3,87, 
n.1: Ind. Arist. 99, b, 30 sqq. 

4 The further question of 
the relative order of the three 
writings named has been already 
discussed on p. 91 sq. 


7 Eth. i. 13, 1102, a, 23. 

8 Though Aristotle in th, 
i. 13, 1102, a, 26 sqq. refers, not 
to De An. iii. 9, 432, a, 22 sqq. 
ii. 3, but to the éefwrepixol Adyar, 
yet il, 2 mit. seems to presuppose 
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comes the Politics! Judging by the internal refer- 
ences, the Rhetoric should be later than both, and 
the Poetics should be later than the Politics but 
before the Rhetoric. This, however, is probably true 
only of a part of the Politics—or rather only of those 
parts which Aristotle himself published, for his death 
seems to have intervened before he had completed that 
text as a whole. So, again, in our so-called Meta- 
physics, we have in all probability a work which 
Aristotle left incomplete, and with which several other 
fragments, some genuine, some spurious, have been 


amalgamated since.’ 


the bulk of the theoretical writ- 
ings. But that there are not 
many more of such traces may 
perhaps be explained by the fact 
that Aristotle did not wish to 
interfere with the practical aim 
of an ethical work (2th. i. 1, 
1095, a, 4, ii. 2, init.) by any dis- 
cussions which were not indis- 
pensable to its purpose; cf.i. 13, 
1102, a, 23. 

1 See p. 100; n..1-. 

2 See p. 127 supra, and infra, 
ch, xiii. And if this supposition 
is correct, it would also go to make 
it improbable that the Hthics, so 
closely allied with the Politics, 
should have been written before 
the works on natural science. 


3 Cf. p. 76 sqq., and with 
regard to citations of the Meta- 
physics, see p. 156, n. 2. Rose’s 
supposition (Arist. Libr. Ord. 
135 sqq. 186 sq.) that the Meta- 
phystes preceded all the writings 
on natural science, or at any rate 
the zoological ones, makes the 
actual condition of that work an 
inexplicable puzzle. But there 
is also the fact that the Physics, 
as wellas the De Calo, are quoted 
in numerous passages of the 
Metaphysics (Ind. Ar. 101, a, 7 
sqq.) as already existing, while 
the Metaphysics are referred to 
in Phys.i. 9, 192, a, 35, as merely 
in the future. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE STANDPOINT, METHOD, AND DIVISIONS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE 


As Plato connects directly with Socrates, so Aristotle 
with Plato. Yet he made a comprehensive use of the 
earlier philosophies as well. He was better versed 
than any of the earlier teachers in the theories and 
writings of his forerunners, and it is with him a, 
favourite method to preface his own inquiries with a vA 
retrospect of earlier opinions. He is wont to Jet them 
designate the problems to be dealt with. He is eager 
to refute their errors, to resolve their doubts, to bring 
out the truth which underlay their views. But the 
influence of the pre-Socratic systems upon Aristotle is 
far less apparent in the general structure of his system 
than it is in the treatment of special points. In prin- 
ciple, Plato had refuted them all. Aristotle is not 
under the same necessity to distinguish his position 
accurately from theirs.!. He does not, at least in any 
of the extant writings, devote any space to such pro- 
paideutic efforts as those by which Plato established 
the claims of philosophy and the true meaning of know- 


! Even in Metaph. i. 8 their Heraclitus, about whom Plato 
principles are merely criticised busied himself so much, are 
briefly from an Aristotelian point passed over altogether. 
of view, and the Eleatics and 
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ledge, as against ‘the ordinary consciousness’ on the 
one hand, and the Sophists on the other. Aristotle 
presupposes throughout that general point of view which 
characterised the Socratico-Platonic Philosophy of Ideas. 
His task is to work out, on these general lines, a more 
perfect system of knowledge, by a more exact definition 
of the leading principles, by a stricter accuracy ot 
method, and by an extension and improvement of all 
the scientific data? It is true that in his own writings 
the rare expressions of agreement with his teacher are 
almost lost sight of by comparison with his keen and 
constant polemic against Platonic views.' Yet in 
' reality and in the whole his agreement with Plato is 
far greater than his divergence,? and his whole system 
cannot truly be understood until we treat it as a develop- 
ment and evolution of that of Plato and as the com- 
pletion of that very Philosophy of Ideas which Socrates 
founded and Plato carried on. 

In the first place, he agrees for the most part with 
Plato in his general views as to the meaning and office 
of Philosophy itself. To him, as to Plato, the object of 


1 We shall deal later on with 
this polemic, especially as it was 
directed against the doctrine of 
Ideas in MMetaph. i. 9, xiil., xiv. 
&c. Only a few passages are 
found in which Aristotle expressly 


declares his agreement with Plato. 


Besides the passages noted on 
p. 12, and p. 14, n. 4, see th. 
NV. i. 2, 1095, a, 323 i. 2, 1104, b, 
11; De An, iii. 4, 429, a, 27; 
Polit. ii. 6, 1265, a, 10. 

2 Cf. also the valuable re- 
marks of StTRUMPELL, Gesch. d. 
theor, Phil. d. Gr. 177.  Ari- 


stotle, as we have shown on p. 
14, n. 3, not unfrequently includes 
himself in the first person along 
with the rest of the Platonic 
school. But his way of treating 
such a relation is the opposite 
to that of Plato. Whilst Plato 
puts his own view, even where 
it contradicts the original one 
of Socrates, into the mouth of 
his teacher, Aristotle not wun- 
frequently attacks his teacher 
even where they agree in the 
main point, and only differ in 
opinion as to secondary matters. 
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to speak more accurately, the universal Essence of that 


which is actual.? 


Philosophy treats solely of the 


causes and basis of things,? and in fact of thcir 
highest and most universal basis, or, in the last 


resort, of that which presupposes nothing.‘ 


For the 


like reasons he ascribes to the philosopher in a 
certain sense a knowledge of everything, thinking, 
of course, of the point of unity where all knowledge 
converges.” As Plato had distinguished ‘ knowledge,’ 
as the cognition of that which is Eternal and Necessary, 


IPA AGL OSta ie LOS LOO Sans 
ex & gumeiplas . . . TéexYNS apXN 
kal emioThuns, cay wey tepl yeveow, 
TéexuNSs, ay 5 mepl Td dy, emioT Huns. 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, b, 15: 7T¢ 
bytt hy by Eat. Tivda iia, Kab Tavr’ 
éot) rept ay Tov pirogdpou ém- 
oxepacba TaAndés. Lbid. 1005, a, 
2, c. 8, 1005, b, 10. 

2 Metaph.-ili. 2, 996, b, 14 
sqq.: 7d €id€var Exaotov . .. TdT 
olducba, trdpxew, bray cidQuev Tl 
éotiy, &C. ; Vil. 1, 1028, a, 36: eidévan 
767’ oidmeba ExacToy pdAicra, Stay 
Tt éorw 6 &yOpwros yyamev 7) TO 
mip, madAAov 7) Td Toby 3) Td TOTbY 
} 7d od, &c.; c.6,1031, b, 20: 7d 
eriatacbat Exactoyv TOUTS eoTt TH TL 
qv civat érloracbat, and cf. |. 6; 
ibid. xiii. 9, 1086, b, 5: the 
determination of the notion of 
the thing is indispensable, évev 
bey yap Tod Kabddov odK eat 
emiothyny AaBew; c. 10, 1086, 
b, 83: 4 émornun tev KabdArov; 
lii. 6 fin.: KaOddrAov ai emioripat 
mavrwy; iii. 4, 999, b, 26: 7d 
éerlotacbat Tas €ora, Ef uA TL Coro 
ey émi mayrwy; ibid. a, 28, b, 1; 
xi.1,1059,b, 25. Anal. Post.i.11 


init.,ii.19,100, a, 6, i. 24, 85, b, 13 ; 
and Lith. N. vi. 6 init., x. 10,1180, 
b,15. More infra, in chapter v. 

% Anal. Post. i. 2 init.: ént- 
oracbot d5& oduct? Exactov... 
bray tiv 7 aitioy oiducba yryvd- 
oxew 8v hy To mpiyud eorw... 
kat uy evdexecOat TovT’ %AAws 
éxew. ITbid.c. 14,79, a, 23, ii. 11 
init. Eth, N. vi. 7, 1141, a, 17. 
Metaph. i. 1,981, a, 28, 982, a, 1, 
G=257 982, a, 125 982, by 2 sqar, 
vi. 1, init. Cf. SCHWEGLER, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 9. 

4 Phys. i. 1, 184, a, 12: rére 
yop olducda ywhonew €ExaoToy, 
Stay Te atria yrwplowpey TH TPOTa 
kal Tas apxas tas mpdras Kal 
méxpt Tov oToixelwy, TLhid. ii. 3 
init. Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 9: 
det yap Tavrny [that science which 
is to deserve the name copia] trav 


mpoTtwy apx@v Kat aitiav eivat 
Oewpntichy; Cc. 3 init.: TéTe ‘yap 
eidévar pamey Exaorov, bray Thy 


mpatny aittay oiducba yvwpiCery ; 
iii. 2, 996, b, 13, iv. 2, 1003, b, 16, 
iv. 3, 1005, b, 5 sqq. 
5 Metaph. i. 2, 982, a, 8, 21, 
iv. 2, 1004, a, 25. 
M 2 


or, tL” 


V 
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from Fancy or ‘Opinion,’ whose sphere is the contin- 
gent, so also Aristotle. To him, as to Plato, know- 
ledge arises out of wonder, out of the bewilderment of 
the common consciousness with itself! To him, its 
object is exclusively that which is universal and neces- 
sary; for the contingent cannot be known, but only 
opined. It is an opinion, when we believe that a thing 
might be otherwise ; it is knowledge, when we recog- 
nise the impossibility of its being otherwise. So far 
from ‘ Opinion’ and ‘ Knowledge’ being all the same, 
it is rather true, as Aristotle holds, that it is utterly 
impossible to know and to opine about the same subject 
at the same time.? So, again, ‘ Knowledge’ cannot 
consist in Perception, for that tells us only of individual 
things, not of the universal, only of facts, not of causes. 
In like manner Aristotle distinguishes ‘ Knowledge’ 
from mere‘ Experience’ by the test that the latter gives 
us in any matter only a ‘ That,’ while the former gives 
us a‘ Why’ also:4 which is the very mark that Plato 
used to distinguish ‘ Knowledge’ from ‘ True Opinion.’ 


1 Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 12: da 
yap Td Savudcew of &vOpwrot kal viv 
kal To mp@aTov Hpkavto pirocopeiy, 
&e. Ibid. 983, a, 12. Cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr., pt. ii. div. 1, p. 511, 4. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 38; ef. ibid. c. 
6 jin. c. 8, init. c. 30 sqq. Me- 
taph. vii. 15, vi. 2, 1026, b, 2 
sqq BERNA V1. 39 ULB yess 
c. 6 init. To this line of thought 
belongs the refutation of the prin- 
ciple, that for everyone that is true 
which seems true to him, which is 
dealt within Metaph.iv. 5, 6, much 
asitis treated in Plato’s Theetetus. 

> Anal. Post. i. 31: ob8& 80 


aidOjoews eoTw erlotacba. For 
perception has always to do with 
individuals (more on this subject 
infra). Td BE KaOdrAov Kal emi 
macw advvatovy aicOdverOa, XC. 
Even though we could see that 
the angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, or that in an 
eclipse of the moon the earth 
stands between the sun and the 
moon, yet this would be no know- 
ledge, so long as the universal 
reasons of these phenomena re- 
mained unknown to us. 
4 Metaph. i. 1, 981, a, 28. 
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Finally, Aristotle is at one with Plato also in this, that 
both of them proclaim Philosophy to be the mistress of 
all other sciences, and Science in general to be the 
highest and best that man can reach, and the most 
essential element of his happiness.! 

Nevertheless, it is also true that the Aristotelian 
notion of Philosophy does not completely coincide with 
the Platonic. To Plato, Philosophy, regarded as to its 
content, is a term which includes all spiritual and 
moral perfection, and it comprehends therefore the 
practical as well as the theoretic side; and yet, when 
regarded as to its essence, he distinguishes it very 
sharply from every other form of human activity. 


Aristotle, on the contrary, 
from the practical side of 


1 See Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 4: 
apxikwrdrn S¢ Toy emioTnay, Kal 
MaAAov apxiKh THs bmnpeTovons, 7 
yvuwpiCovca tivos evexéy ott mpa- 
KTéov ExagTov* TovTo 8 éotl Taya- 
Ody ev Exdoros. But that science 
is one which investigates the 
highest reasons and causes, since 
‘the good’ and ‘the highest 
end’ are included among these. 
Ibid. 1. 24: SHrov otv, as BV 
ovdeulay avthy Cnrotmey xpelay 
érépay, GAN’ botep kvOpwrds payev 
€AcvOepos 6 abTov Evera Kal wy 


BAAov dy, otTw Kal atrn pdvy 
€Acviepa ovca THY emioTHuay* 


pbyn yap avTh abtas everéy éotiy* 
51d Kal Sixalws by otk avOpwrivn 
vou'Corro avTis ) KTHoIs... GAN’ 
ovre 7d delov POovepdy évdéxeTat 
elvat,. . . oUTE THS ToLa’TNS UAANV 
xphn voutCew Timmrépay’ h yap 
GewotdTn Kal TimiwrdTn .. . avay- 
KaLOTEpaL pmey oly maiogt TavTys, 


marks it off more strictly 
life; while, on the other 


duelvwy 8 oddeuta; xii. 7, 1072, 
b, 24: 4 Ocwpia 7d Hdvorov Kad 
apiorov, In Hth. N.x.7: ‘theoria’ 
is the most essential ingredient 
of perfect happiness; cf. eg. 
1117, b, 30: e¢ 5H Oetoy 6 vows 
mpos tov &vOpwroyv, Kal 6 Kata 
Tovroy Bios Oetos mpbs Toy avOpamivoy 
Blov: od xph 8€ Kata tobs mapat- 
voovtas avOpomiva ppovety tyPpwmoy 
byta ovdé OynTra& Toy OynTby, aAd’ 
ep’ boov evdéxeTar Gbavariew Kal 
mdyta moi mpos Td Civ Kata Td 
Kpdrioroy TOV ev abT@.. . Td oikELoy 
éxdot@ Th poe Kpdtioroy Kal 
HSiorrdy éotw Exdotw: Kal TP ay- 
Opéra 8) 6 Kata Ty vovy Bios, 
cimep TodTo pddiota &vOpwmos * 
obtos upa Kal evdamoveorratos; ¢. 
8, 1178, b, 28: ep’ 8coy 5h dia- 
relver 1 Oewpia, Kal n evda.movia. 
Cf. c. 9, 1179, a, 22, Hth. Bud. 
vii. 15 fim. See further in chapter 
xil., infra, 
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hand, he brings it into a closer relation with the 
/ experimental sciences. His view is that Philosophy is 
exclusively an affair of the theoretic faculty. He dis- 
tinguishes from it very sharply the practical activities 
(paws), which have theirend in that which they produce 
(not, like Philosophy, in the activity itself), and which 
belong not purely to thought but also to opinion and 
the ‘unreasoning part of the soul.’ He distinguishes 
also the artistic creative effort (ao(novs) which is 
likewise directed to something outside itself! With 
Experience, on the other hand, he connects Philosophy 
more closely. Plato had banished all dealings with 
the sphere of change and becoming out of the realm 
of ‘ Knowledge’ into that of ‘Opinion.’ Even as to 
the passage from the former to the latter, he had only 
the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion 
and fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass 
to the pure treatment of Ideas. Aristotle, as we shall 
presently see, allows to Experience a more positive 
relation to Thought. The latter, with him, proceeds 
out of the former by an affirmative movement—that, 
namely, in which the data given in Experience are 
brought together into a unity. 

Furthermore, we find that Plato was but little 
interested in the descent from the treatment of the Idea 
to the individual things of the world of appearance— 
the phenomena, ‘To him, the pure Ideas are the one 


1 Besides the passage just De Celo, iii. 7, 306, a, 16. The 
given, see Hth. N. vi, 2, c. 5, same is repeated by Eudemus 
1140, a, 28, b, 25; x. 8, 1178, b, #th.i 5 fim., and by the author 
20; vi. 1, 1025, b, 18 sqq.; xi. 7; of Metaph. ii. 1, 993, b, 20. 

De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 14; and 
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essential object of philosophic knowledge. Aristotle 
concedes that scientific knowledge has to do only with 
the universal essence of things; yet he does not stop 
at that point, for he regards it as the peculiar task of 
Philosophy to deduce the Individual from the Universal 
(as in darddeckss, vide infra). Science has to begin with 
the Universal, the Indeterminate ; but it must pass on 
to the Determinate.! It has to explain the data, the 
It must not, therefore, think little of 
anything, however insignificant, for even there inexhaust- 
ible treasures of possible knowledge must lie It is 
for a like reason that Aristotle makes for scientific 
thought itself rules less strict than Plato’s. He takes 

! Metaph. xiii. 10, 1087, a, 10: oumBdrAdrA€cT ai 


phenomena.’ 


ovupBeBnkdra pmeya 


To Sé thy emiorhunv elva KabddAov 
mao... exer wey wddior’ amoplay 
TaY EXOevTwWY, OV phy GAD’ ~orL 
bev ws aAnbés Td Aeydmuevoy, Eort & 
@s ovK aAnbés* yap emiothun, 
domep Kal rd eriotacOa, ditrdy, 
ay Td pey Suvduer Td Se evepyela’ 7} 


mev oty Sivomis as An [Tov] 
nabdrov otoa Kal aédpiotos Tov 


KkabdrAov Kad aoplaorov early, 7 & 
evépyea apicuevn Kal wpiopévov 
765€ TL Ovaa TOVdE TiVOS. 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 992, a, 24 (at- 
tacking the doctrine of Ideas): 
drAws 5€ Cyrotons Tis coptas meph 
Tév pavepay Tb aitiov, ToUTO MEV 
cidkapev (ovbey yap A€youev mepl 
Ths aitias dev 7h apxh THs meTa- 
Bodjjs) &c. De Ceelo, iii. 7, 306, 
a, 16: TéAos Se THs wey TonTiUKAS 
emiothuns Td epyov, Tis 5€ puaikijs 
7) pawduevoy ael Kup'ws Kata THY 
atcénow, De An.i. 1, 402,a,16: 
Zoue 8 ov pdvoy rd ti eott yyavat 
xphomoy elyat pds 7d Oewphoa Tas 
aitlas Tay cuuBeBnkdtwy Tals 
ovolais. , , GAAG Kal avdraAw To 


Mépos mpds TO €ldévar TO Tl eorw* 
éreday yap Exwmey dmrodiSdvar Kara 
Thy pavraclay wep TaY cumBeBnKS- 
Twy ) mdvTwy 2) Tay TAcloTwY, TOTE 
kal mepl Tis ovotas Ekowey A€yew 
KdAAtoTAa* mdons yap amodelizews 
apxhn To Th eat, Bote Kad’ baous 
Tay Spiopay wh cumBalver TA Tup- 
BeBnkdta yywpicey . . . djAov bre 
Siardekrinas elpnyta Kal Kevas 
amaytes. Of. c. 5, 409, b, 11 sq. 

3 Part. An. i. 5, 645, a, 5: 
Aoudy ep) Ths wikis pioews 
cimeiy, pndev mapadurdyvras eis 
Sivopw whre arydrepoy unre TYULI- 
drepoy* Kal yap ev Tots uh KEXapio- 
pevos avtéy mpds Thy atobnow 
Kara Thy Oewplay buws 7 Snusoupyn- 
caca vos aunxdvovs 7dovas 
mapéxer Tois BSuvapevois Tas aitlas 
yvapiCev Kal dioet pirocdpoas . . 
510 det wh dvoxepatvew maudiKnas Thy 
mep) Tay dtinwrépwy (wy émi- 
okey’ ey mao yap Tots puoiKois 
Zyeori Tt Oavpacrov, &c. De Celo, 
ii. 12, 291, b, 25, 
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the content of ‘Knowledge,’ and of scientific proof, to 
include not only the Necessary, but also the Usual (ro 


, 
@s él TO ToNv).! 


He deems it a sign of philosophic 


crudity that a man should demand the same logical 
strictness of all kinds of investigation,? when in fact 
it depends on the nature of the subject matter what 
amount of exactitude can be attained in each of the 
sciences. Where coercive proof fails him, he is content 


1 Anal. Post. i. 30, iii. 12 fin. 
Part. An. iii. 2, 663, b, 27. We- 
taph. vi. 2, 1027, a, 20, xi. 8, 
1064, b, sqq. th. .1i. 1, 1094, 

4 LIS), 

2 Hth. WN. i. 1, 1094, b, 11-27, 
¢. %, 109858, 26, 115 2) PhO ald, 
vii. 1 fim. ix. 1, 1165, a, 12 (Polit. 
vii. 7 jin. is not in point here), 
It is chiefly as regards the ethical 
discussions that Aristotle here de- 
nies the claim they have toa tho- 
rough accuracy, because the na- 
ture of the subject does not allow 
of any such result ; for in judging 
of men and the issues of human 
action, much rests on estimates 
which are correct only ‘in the 
main’ and ‘as a rule.’ 

3 According to Anal. Post. i. 
27, that science is more exact 
(axpiBeorépa), which besides the 671 
settles the 8:d71; that which has 
to deal with purely scientific ques- 
tions, not with their application 
to some given case (7 a) Kal? 
dmoKeyuevou [ axpiBeorépa| THs Kad’ 
bmokemévov, oloy apiuntiKh  apuo- 
vucjs), and lastly that which 
deduces its results from a smaller 
number of assumptions (é. 
Arithmetic as compared with 
Geometry), or in other words the 
more abstract (7 é& éAattévey Tis 
ex mpoobéecews, aS is also said in 
Metaph, i. 2, 982, a, 26, the same 


example being adduced). The 
latter is thus expressed (Metaph. 
xill. 3, 1078, a, 9): d0@ 5h dy epi 
Tpotépwv TE Adyw (that which, 
according to its notion or na- 
ture, is earlier, or stands nearer 
to the first principles; cf. p. 
330 sqq.) kal amAovoerépwy Too- 
oUT@ wadAov exer TaKpiBés. From 
this it naturally follows, that the 
first philosophy, according to 
Aristotle, is capable of the 
greatest accuracy, (cf. Metaph. i. 
2, 982, a, 25 > duepiBeorarat dé tay 
emornuay ai uddwora THY TPOT wy 
cial), and that every other science 
is capable of so much the less 
according as it descends more 
and more to the world of sensible 
things (cf. ibid. 1078, a, 11 Sq.) 5 
for in the latter roAA} 4 Tod dopi- 
orTov pvows évurdpxer (Metaph. iv. 
5, 1010, a, 3; further infra, in 
ch, vii. sec. 2). Therefore the na- 
tural sciences are necessarily less 
accurate than those which are con- 
cerned with what is constant, like 
the first Philosophy, pure Mathe- 
matics, and the doctrine of souls 
(of which De An. i. 1 init. extols 
the axp’Bea); and those which 
have the transient as their object 
are less exact than Astronomy( Je- 
taph. 1078, a, 11 sqq.). Kamp 
(hh ‘henntnisstheorie d. Ar. 254) 
says, that in the scale of axpiBeg 
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to put up with arguments possible and probable, and 
to postpone a more definite decision until a further 
analysis can be had.! It is not, however, the essential 
problems of philosophy which Aristotle so treats, but 
always special questions of ethics or natural philosophy, 
for which Plato himself had relaxed the strictness of 
his dialectical procedure, and put probability in the 
place of scientific proof. The real difference between . 
them is only this, that Aristotle includes this kindred 
branch of knowledge im Philosophy; whereas Plato 
insists on treating everything except the pure Science 
of Ideas as merely matter of intellectual discourse, or 
as a condescension of the philosopher to the pressure of 
practical needs.2 Why, asks Aristotle rightly, should 
the man who thirsts after knowledge not seek to learn 
at least a little, even where he cannot establish all ?3 
Aristotle cannot be justly accused of having com- 
promised the unity of all spiritual effort by dividing 


the science of nature takes the 
lowest place: but this would 
rather, as has been said in the 
preceding note, be true of Ethics 
and Politics. 

1 De Celo, ii. 5, 287, b, 28 
sqq. c. 12 init. Gen. An. iii. 10, 
760, b, 27, where to a discussion 
on the reproduction of bees he 
adds the remark : od phy etAnrral 
ye TH TuuBalvorra ikavds, GAN’ édy 


mote Anpey, Tote TH aicOnoe 
pGdAov TaY Adywv moTevTéoy, Kal 
Tots Adyots, eay  duodroyovmeva. 


Seixvdwor Tois pavouevos. H. An. 
ix. 37 fim. c. 42, 629, a, 22, 27. 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, b, 10 sqq. 
1074, a, 15. Meteor.i. 79, wmit.: 
mepl tév apayvey TH aicbqoe 
vou! Couey ixaveds arodedetx Oar Kar, 


édy eis 70 BSuvarov 
avaydywuev. Of. EUCKEN, Meth. 
ad. Arist. Forsch. 125 sq. See 
further on this subject in the 
next chapter. 

2 Rep. vi. 511, B, sq. vil. 519, 
©, sqq.; Ll. 173, BE; Tim. 29, B,sq. 
andalib. Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr., 
Pt. i pp. 490, 516, 536 sq. 

8 De Carlo, ii.12 init. : weiparéoy 
Aéyery 70 pawduevoy, aidods atiay 
elvat voulCovras Thr mpodvulay 
“GAXoy 7) Opdcous (it does not occur 
to him that he himself might be 
accused rather of an unphilosophi- 
calmodesty), ef rts 51.70 prooodias 
dubfiv Kal puxpas evmoplas ayarg 
rep) dy Tas peyloras Exouev amoplas. 
Cf. ibid. 292, a, 14, c. 5, 287, b, 3h 
Part. An. i. 5, 644, b, 31, 


Toy Adyoy, 
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off the theoretic from the practical activities.! That 
distinction is undeniably justified to the full; but the 
note of unity is expressly preserved in Aristotle’s treat- 
ment by the fact that while he presents Ozwp/a as the 
completion of the true human life, he also represents the 
practical activity as an indispensable element therein, 
as a moral upbringing is an indispensable condition 
precedent of ethical knowledge.? If it be true that 
this shutting back of ‘ Theory’ upon itself, this exclusion 
from the notion of Philosophy of all practical need and 
effort (as it becomes apparent, for example, in the 
Aristotelian sketch of the Divine Life) did in fact pre- 
pare the way for the later withdrawal of the Wise Man 
from practical usefulness, nevertheless we should not 
overlook the fact that even here Aristotle only followed 
in the direction indicated before by Plato; for Plato’s 
‘Philosopher’ would also, if left to himself, live for 
‘theory’ alone, and only take part in the life of the 
Republic on compulsion. Least of all can one agree 
.’ with those who criticise Aristotle because he conceived 
the office of Philosophy, not from the point of view of an 
ideal humanly unattainable, but in a way that could 
be carried out in the actual world,’ or with those who 
attack him by praising Plato for distinguishing between 
the ideal of knowledge and the scientific attainment of 
men.! If such a view of the relation of the ideal to 
actuality were in itself and in Aristotle’s view well 
founded, it would only follow that he had sought, as 

1 RirrHr, Ges. d. Ph.iii.50sqq. x. 10, 1179, b, 20 sqq.i. 1, 1094, 

2 Besides the passages to be  b, 27 sqq. 


cited infra, on the inquiry into * RITTER, ibid. and p. 56 sq. 
the ‘highest good,’ cf. Hth. N, * Ibid. ii, 222 sqq. 
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every philosopher should, not abstract ideals, but the 
actual essence of things. Even this, however, is less 
than the truth. To Aristotle the Idea does in truth 
reach out beyond the phenomena—it is not entirely 
realised in any individual phenomenal thing, although 
it is not an wnactual ideal even so. Aristotle 
recognised both sides with equal clearness. He sees 
that the goal of knowledge is set very high—that it 
cannot be reached by everyone—that even by the 
best it can only be imperfectly attained.! Yet he is 
never content to call it wholly unattainable or to limit 
the demands he makes upon Philosophy (as such) by the 
weakness of humanity. Indeed, the whole course of 
this account must have already shown how complete 
is his real agreement with Plato on just this very 
point. 

In his philosophic method Aristotle likewise follows | 
out in all essentials the lines which Socrates and Plato 
opened out. His method is the dialectic method, which~ 
indeed he himself carried to its highest perfection. With 
it he combines the observational method of the student “ 
of nature; and even though it be true that he does not 
succeed in getting a true equilibrium between the two, 
yet the mere fact that he combined them was one of 
the highest services rendered to philosophy among the 
Greeks. By that advance he made good the one-sided- 
ness of the Philosophy of Ideas, so far as that was 
possible without a complete restatement of its principles. 
As Socrates and Plato always began by asking for the 


1 Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 28, xii. Lyra R, Be Ce llilere b, BOM CHS: 
7, 1072, b, 24; Hth. N. vi. 7, 1141, 1178, b, 25; cf. 2b¢d. vii. 1, 
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‘idea’ of each thing they dealt with, and set this kind 
of cognition as the basis of all other knowledge, so also 
does Aristotle delight to begin with an inquiry into 
the ‘idea’ of whatever his subject for the time being 
may be.! As Socrates and Plato commonly set out on 
such inquiries with the simplest questions—examples 
taken from everyday life, commonly accepted beliefs, 
arguments from uses of words and ways of speech—so 
too is Aristotle wont to find his starting-point for the 
definition of such ideas in prevalent opinions, im the 
views of earlier philosophers, and particularly in the 
expressions and names which are in common use on the 
subject and in the meaning of words.? Socrates sought 
to correct the uncertainty of such beginnings by means 
of a dialectical comparison of various opinions and 
experiences gathered from all sides. But in Aristotle 
this process is far more complete and is directed with 
more explicit consciousness to the scientific ends in 
view. Asa rule, he commences every important inquiry 
with an accurate investigation as to the various points 
of view from which the matter in hand can be treated, 
as to the difficulties and contradictions which arise 
from the different views that might be taken, and as to 
the reasons which make for or against each view; and 
the task which he sets before the philosopher is simply 
that of finding, by a more accurate definition of the 


1 Thus, for instance, in Phys. 
Diy i. I dy. Laisqge ive LOReos 
the notions of Nature, Motion, 
Space and Time are investigated ; 
in De An. i. 1 sqq., ii. 1 sq. the 
notion of the Soul; in Hth. M. ii. 
4 sq. the notion of Virtue; in 


Polit. iii. 1 sqq. the notion of 
the State, and so on. 

2 It will be shown later what | 
significance universal opinion and 
the probable arguments deduced 
from it, had with Aristotle as a 
foundation for induction, 
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ideas involved, the solution of the difficulties disclosed.! 
Aristotle is thus working in truth wholly on the ground 
and along the lines of the Socratico-Platonic method of 
dialectic. He developed the Socratic Induction into a 
conscious technical device, and he completed it by the 
theory of the syllogism which he invented and by all 
the related logical inquiries. In his own writings he 
has left us a most perfect example of a dialectical in- 
vestigation carried through with keen and strict fidelity 
from all sides of the subject. If we did not know it 
before, we should recognise at once in Aristotle’s philo- 
sophic method the work of a scholar of Plato. 

With this dialectical process he combines at the 
same time a mastery in all that concerns the observation 
of facts, and a passion for the physical explanation of 
them, which are not to be found in Socrates nor in Plato 
either. To Aristotle the most perfect definition of an 
idea is that which exhibits the causes of the thing,? for 

1 On this also more definite 
information will be given later. 
2 De An. ii. 2 wmit.: ov yap 
povoy 7d Ott Bet toy dpioTikdy 
Adbyov SndAovy . . . GAAG Kab Thy 


de A 2 J > f. 
aitiay evumdpxew Kal eupalyecbat. 
viv 8 domwep cuurepaopuad’ of Adyot 


attiov TO méoov, é€v Gmact 5€ TOTO 
(nretra, And after quoting some 
examples: év draco. yap tovros 
gpavepdoy eotiy bri 76 até €ott TO Th 
éott Kad Sia Ti €or, Ke. Thid. c. 
3 init. c. 8 init.; ibid. i. 31, 88, a, 
5: 70 5€ KabdArov Titov Ort SnAot 7d 
alr .ov. 


téy bpwy eia’y* oloy TL eori Te- 
tpaywvicu.ds; TO Tooy €érepouyke 
apboyéyioy «ivar todmAevpoy* 6 Be 
Towovros dpos Adyos TOD TuuTEpac- 
paros: 6 5€ A€ywy Bri early 6 
TeTpaywvicuds eons eUpecis, TOU 
mpaywatos Aéyer Td altiwv, Anal. 
Post. ii. 1. sq.: every inquiry 
deals with four points, the é71,the 
didtt, the et €or, the ti éorw. 
These may, however, be reduced 
to the two questions : ef €or wécov 
and ti éo71,7d wécoy* 70 wey yap 


Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 17: 
31. 70 THs abTHs elvar Stavotas 76 TE 
tl éott SHAov moety Kal et eorTLy. 
Ibid. vii. 17, 1041, a, 27: pavepoy 
tolvuy ort (ntet TO altioy* TovTo 8’ 
éot! 70 Ti Hy civat, ws elrety oyi- 


~ A > 9 Sate: ia > / 

KOs. 0 em’ evioy méy éott Tivos 
fvexa,... em éviwy dé ti éxiynoe 
mpatov. Of. Anal. Post. ii. 11 


init.: érel 5¢ érloracbat oidueba bray 
cidduey Thy aittay, aitiar 5& Tér- 
Tapes... wacat avTat did TOU wécou 
deikvurTat, 


/ 
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philosophy ought to explain the phenomena.' There- 
fore, in his view (as we shall see presently), it ought to 
take account not only of the idea and the final cause of 
a thing, but of the efficient and the material causes 
also. Holding as decisively as we shall see he does 
that a thing is to be explained by its own causes, he 
could not well be content with a method which should 
look only to the Universal which the ‘ Idea’ gives, and 
neglect the immediate definiteness of the things them- 


selves.? 


1 Vid. supr. p. 167. 

2 In this sense Aristotle not 
unfrequently contrasts the logical 
consideration of a subject (i.e. 
that which is only concerned with 
what is universal in its con- 
cept), either with the analytical, 
which enters more deeply into 
the peculiarity of the given case, 
(and which he also calls é« ray 
Keyevwy), or with the physical 
research which draws its result 
not from the concept of a phe- 
nomenon merely, but from its 
concrete conditions. The former, 
for instance, Anal. Post.i. 21 fin., 
c 23, 84, a, 7, cf. c. 24, 86,a, 22, c, 
32, 88, a, 19, 80; Metaph. vii. 4, 
1029, b; 12; 1030, a, 25, co 17, 
1041, a, 28. The latter, Phys. iii. 
5, 204, b, 4, 10 (cf. a, 34, Metaph. 
xi. 10, 1066, b, 21), c. 3, 202, a, 
2139De  Celo, 1. % 276; Dyed as 
Metaph. xii. 1, 1069, a, 27, xiv. 1, 
1087, b, 20 (similarly puowads and 
kadddov, De Ceelo, i. 10 fin. c. 12, 
283, b, 17). But here he takes 
the logical to be so much the 
more imperfect, the further re- 
moved it is from the concrete 
definiteness of the object. Cf. 
Phys. viii. 8, 264, a, 7: ofs ev ody 


This is the reason of that careful regard for 


&y Tis ws olkelois migtevoete Adyois, 
ovro: kal Towdrol twés ecicw’ 
Aoyik@s § emitkorovar Kay ex THVSE 
ddteré TH TavTd TodTO cupBalver. 
Gen. An. li. 8, 747, b, 28: A€yw 5E 
AoyiKhy [arddekiwv] Sid todro bre 
dom KabdAov MaAAOY Toppwrepw TAY 
oixelwy éotly dpxa@v. And after a 
proof suchas this has been brought 
forward, he adds (748, a, 7): otros 
Mev ody 5 Adyos KabdAov Alay Kab 
kevds. of yap mh ex TeV oikelwy 
apxav Adyou kevol, &c. (similarly 
De An. i. 1, 403, a, 2: d:arexriKds 
kal kevas; Lith. Hud. i. 8, 1217, b, 
21: Aoyikes kal kev@s). Hence in 
such cases he much prefers the 
physical treatment to the logical 
(e.g. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 316, a, 10: 
Wo. 3 &v tis Kal ee todtwv, Soo 
diapepovew of puoids Kal AoyiKas 
okomovytes, &C., see ZHLLER, Ph. 
d. Gr., pt. 1. p. 869, 1), whereas in 
metaphysical researches on Ideas 
(Metaph. xiii. 5 fin.) he thinks the 
AoyiKsrepor Adyor are the axpiBE- 
orepot. See further, WAITZ, Arist. 
Org. li. 353 sq.; Bontrz, Arist. 
Metaph. ii. 187; Ind. Arist. 432, b, 
5 seq.; RASSOW, Arist. de not. def. 
doctr. 19 sq. 
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facts which has drawn down on him often enough the 
reproach of an unphilosophic empiricism.! He was 
not only one of the highest speculative thinkers—he 
was also one of the most accurate and untiring observers, 
_and one of the most erudite men of learning that the 
world knows. As in his general theory he conceived + 
of experience as the condition precedent of thought, 
and of perception as the matter out of which thoughts 
come forth, so in practice he did not fail to provide for 
his own system a broad substructure of experiential 
knowledge, and to base his philosophic dicta upon an 
all-round appreciation of the data of fact. Especially 
in regard to any theory of nature he insists that we 
should first know the phenomena and then look about_/ ‘ 
for their causes.2, We could not, of course, expect to 
find in him the sureness and accuracy of method which 
empirical science has in modern times attained. In 
Aristotle’s day it was only in its infancy, and it suffered 
from the complete lack of the proper aids to observa- 
tion and ofthe support of a developed mathematics. We 


1 Thus SCHLEIERMACHER, 
Gesch. d. Phil. p. 120, says of 
Aristotle: ‘We cannot deny that 


and appears to be in every way un- 
tenable—that Aristotle’s general 
bent made him ‘more suited for 


there is a great want of specula- 
tive genius,’ &c., and on p. 110 
he contrasts the older Academics 
with him, as being ‘ more specula- 
tive’ ; but he sets out with a prin- 
ciple, according to which Aristotle 
must certainly come off badly: 
‘Never has one who first went 
through a great mass of empirical 
work become a true philosopher.’ 
Thus also StrRUMPELL, 7’heoret. 
Phil. d. Gr. 156, who delivers 
the judgment—which, however, 
can scarcely be reconciled with his 
own observations on pp. 184 sqq., 


the collective comprehension of 
empirical and historical data, 
than for the solving of metaphy- 
sical difficulties.’ : 

2 Thus Part. An. i. 1, 639, b, 
7 sqq., 640, a, 14.; Hist. An. i. 
% 491, a, 9 sq. $ dleteor, in. 2, 
371, b, 21; Anal. Pr. i. 30, 46, a, 
17sqq. Aristotle appeals here (as 
in Part. An. 639, b, 7) especially 
to the progress of astronomy 
about which see infra, ch. ix. 
(middle). Cf. EucKEN, Methode 
d. Arist. Forsch. 122 sq. 
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also notice that in Aristotle the empirical effort is still 
too often crossed by the speculative and dialectic 
methods which he took over directly from Platonism. 
Indeed, so far as natural science goes, it would be more 
just to charge him with too little empiricism than too 
much.! But it would be far truer to say simply that 
he carried both methods as far as could be expected of 
his day. The science of the Greeks began with specu- 
lation. The empirical sciences only attained to any 
sort of development at a late date, and largely by the 
efforts of Aristotle himself. Therefore it was natural 
that the dialectical method of Socrates and Plato, with 
its logical dissections and connections of ideas, guided by 
current opinions and the indications of language, should 
take precedence of any strict empirical rules. Aristotle 
stood ina close relation to the dialectical movement, and 
brought it in theory and practice, as we have just said, 
to completion. It was not to be expected that the 
art of empirical investigation should find in him an 
equally complete exponent, and therefore an accurate 
discrimination between the two methods was as yet far 
off. That could only come after the fuller development 
of the empirical sciences and the direct investigation 
of the theory of knowledge, which the modern centuries 
have brought to pass. All the greater is the credit 
due to Aristotle that his wide and direct. scientific 
instinct led him even so soon to turn to the methods of 


‘ This charge has been made a one-sidedness not uncommon 
by Bacon, and, since the above with him, by Lane, Gesch. d. 
was first written, by Lewes (Avi- Afater. 1. 61 sqq. 
stotle, § 91, 97); and, through 
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observation and to connect them as well as he then 
could with the dialectical treatment of ideas.! 

That Aristotle’s dialectic had to do with a far more 
extensive range of empirical data than Plato had to deal 
with is the reason why Aristotle’s methods of exposition 
are distinguishable at a glance from Plato’s by that air 
of formal logic which they wear./ Aristotle does not limit 
himself to that unfolding of pure ideas which Plato ex- 
pected of the philosopher,” though his own attempts at it 
were in truth but rare and partial. The ideal processes 
are for ever interrupted, in Aristotle, by references to 
experience, by examinations of ambiguous terms, by 
criticism of other views. ‘The more extensive is the 
matter which he has to bring under the yoke of science, 
the more eager is he to see that every step in his far- 
reaching investigations should be assured on the one 
hand by a copious induction, and on the other by a 
careful observance of the rules of logic. His manner 
of presenting his work seems often dry and tedious as 
compared with Plato’s; for the texts we now possess 
yield us but rare examples of that richness and charm 
for which his writings were praised no less than his 
master’s. We miss wholly the dramatic life, the 
artistic finish, the fine mythical presentment which 
make us love the Dialogues.? But the Corpus Aristo- 
telicum exhibits the peculiar qualities of a philosophic 
style in so high a degree that we ought not only 


1 For fuller information on (1872); cf. especially pp. 29 
the methodological principles of sqq. 122 sqq. 152 sqq. 
Aristotle and their application,see 2 See Zeller’s Plato, passim. 
the next chapter; and HUCKEN, 3 Of. p. 106 sq. 
Die Methode d. Arist, Forschung 
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not to call him a ‘bad writer,’! but ought rather to set 
him in this respect far above his great forerunner. He 
is accused of ‘formalism,’ though where the discussion 
grows more concrete, as in his physics or ethics, this 
falls away ; but it will not be regarded as a blemish by 
those who remember how needful even in Plato’s view 
this strict logical effort was—how much bewilderment 
among ideas must have been cured by keen distinctions 
in the meanings of words—how many fallacies will have 
been avoided by the exact analysis of the syllogism. 
Rather has Aristotle done the world immortal service 
in that he established a fixed basis for all scientific 
procedure, and won for thought thereby a security 
whose value to us we only overlook because we have 
grown too used to it to remember that it is great. 

If, again, we endeavour to appreciate, so far as at 
this point we can, the standpoint and general view of 
the universe which we can call Aristotelian, we shall 
find two things. On the one hand, no one can overlook 
the basis he inherited from Socrates and Plato, Yet, 
on the other hand, there is an element of originality 
so notable and so sustained as to make us stigmatise 
the notion that Aristotle was a kind of dependent 
follower of Plato who did nothing but formally work 
up and complete his master’s thought, as an error 
utterly unjust.? 

Aristotle adheres not only to the Socratic proposi- 
tion that Science has to do with the idea of things, but 
also to the further consequence which takes us into the 
heart of Plato’s system, that that which is truly actual 


} RITTER, iii. 28. 
2 BRANISS, Gesch, d. Phil. ; ; see KANT, i. 179 say »207 sq. 
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in a thing is only its essence as thought in the idea of 
it, and that all else is ‘actual’ only in so far ag it 
partakes of that ideal essentiality./ Yet, whereas to 
Plato this ‘Essential Being’ was a thing existing by 
itself, which he relegated to a separate ideal world 
beyond the world of experience, his follower recognises 
the truth that the Idea, as the essence of things, could 
not stand separate from the things themselves. There- 
fore he seeks to present the Idea, not as a Universal 
existing for itself apart, but as a common essence of 
things indwelling in the particular things themselves. | 
In lieu of the negative relation to which the sundering 
of ideas and phenomena had led with Plato, he posits 
rather the positive relation of each to the other and 
their mutual dependence. ‘Therefore he calls the sen- 
sible element the Matter, and the insensible essence the 
Form. He puts it that it is one and the same Being, 
here developed into actuality, there undeveloped and 
lying as a mere basis. So it comes that, for him, 
Matter must, by an inner necessity, strive upward to 
Form, and Form equally must present itself in Matter. 
In this transformation of Plato’s metaphysic, it is easy 
to recognise the realism of the natural philosopher 
whose aim is the explanation of the actual. Just this 
is his strongest and ever recurrent charge against the 
Ideal Theory, that it leaves the world of phenomena, 
the things of Becoming and Change, unexplained. For 
his own part, he finds the very root-definitions of his 
metaphysic in his treatment of those processes wherein 
is the secret of all genesis and all change, whether by 
nature or by art. 
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y Yet Aristotle, too, is barred from commana his 
philosophy in thgge directions by just that dualism of 
the philosophy of Ideas which he inherited from Plato. 

we as he tries to bring Form and Matter together, 
still to the last they always remain two principles, of 
which he can neither deduce one from the other, nor 
both from a third. Fully as they are worked out 
through the range of finite things, still the highest 
entity of all is nothing but the pure Spirit, left outside 
the world, thinking in itself—as the highest in man is 
that Reason which enters into him from without, and 
which never comes into any true unity with the indivi- 
dual side of his being. In this way, Aristotle is at 
once the perfection and the ending of the Idealism. of 
Socrates and Plato: its perfection, because it is the 
most thorough effort to carry it throughout the whole 
realm of actuality and to explain the world of pheno- 
menal things from the standpoint of the ‘ Idea’; but 
also its ending, since in it there comes to light the im- 
possibility of ever holding together the Idea and the 
Phenomenon in any real unity, after we have once 
posited, in our definition of the ultimate basis of the 
world, an original opposition between them, 

If we follow out the development of these principles 
in the Aristotelian system, and seek for that purpose to 
take a general view of the divisions he adopted, we are 
met at once with the unfortunate difficulty that, neither 
in his own writings nor in any trustworthy account of 
his method, is any satisfactory information on that point 
to be found.!' If we should trust the later Peripatetics 


1 Cf. for what follows: RITTER, iii. 57 sqq.; BRANDIS, ii. b, 130 
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Ke 
and the Neo-Platonic commentators, Aristotle had 
divided all philosophy into Vheoretic and Practical, 
assigning to the former the office of perfecting the 
cognitive part of the soul, and to the latter that of 
perfecting the appetitive. In Theoretic Philosophy~— 
they say, he again distinguished three parts: Physics, 
Mathematics, and Theology, also called First Philosophy 

or Metaphysics. Practical Philosophy likewise fell, it 

is said, into three: Ethics, Economics, and Politics.! 
There are not wanting indications in the Aristotelian 
writings which serve to support this statement. Ari- 
stotle often opposes to each other the theoretical and 
the practical reason.? He distinguishes between in- 
quiries which are directed to Cognition, and those 


which are directed to Action.? 


sqq.;  TEICHMULLER, Arist. 
Horsch. ii. 9 sqq.; WALTER, 
Die Lehre v. d. prakt. Vern. 537 
sqq. 
1 Thus AMMON. in Qu. voce. 
Porph. 7, a, sqq. (who adds the 
fourfold division of Mathematics 
into Geometry, Astronomy, Music, 
and Arithmetic), and after him 
DAviD, Schol. 25, a, 1; SIMPL. 
Phys. init. Categ. 1. € ; PHILOP. 
Schol. in Ar. 36, a, 6, Phys. init. ; 
ANATOL. in Fabric. Bibl. iii. 
462 H.; EUSTRAT. in “th. XN. 
init.; ANON. Schol. in Arist. 9, a, 
31. The division into theoretical 
and practical philosophy had al- 
ready been given by ALEX. in 
Anal. Pri. init. and DioG. v. 28. 
Further, the latter, in part diverg- 
ing from the others, divides 
theoretical philosophy into Phy- 
sics and Logic (which, however, 
he does not consider so much a 


Accordingly we find, 


real part as an instrument of 
Philosophy), practical philosophy 
into Ethics and Politics, and 
Politics into the science of the 
State and the science of the 
household. ALEX. Top. 17, 
gives as philosophical sciences, 
Physics, Ethics, Logic and Meta- 
physics; but as to Logic cf. below 
p. 187, n. 2. 

2 De An. iii. 9, 482, b, 26, c. 
10, 483, a, 143 Heh. vi. 2, 1189, a, 
6, cf. i. 13 vers. jfin.; Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, a, 24. For further in- 
formation see chap, 4i. 

3 Hth.i. 1, 1095, a, 5: emery 7d 
TéAos [Tis ToALTK;s | oTly ov yyaors 
GAAX moakis. Likewise, ibid. x. 
10, 1179, a, 35, ii. 2, imié.: émed 
oty 4 mapotoa mparyuare’a ov Pewplas 
éverd eat domep ai AAa (ov yap 
ty cidaGuev Theor 7H aperh oKerr6- 
peba, GAN ty’ ayabol yevoueba, emel 
ovdey by Hy bpedos adrfs), KC. 
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t an early date in his School, a division of Science 
into theoretic and practical.’ 


He himself, however, is 


accustomed to add a third—the ‘poietic science ’?— 
because he distinguishes sro/novs or production from 
mpakis or action, both by its source and by, its end, 
saying that the former originates in the artistic faculty, 
the latter in the will,? and that production has its 


end outside itself in the 


work to be brought into 


being, but action has its end in the activity of the 


1 Metaph. ii. (a), 1, 993, b, 
19: dphds & exer at rd Karciobar 
Thy pirocoplay emorhyny TIS aAn- 
Oelas. Oewpntikjs méev yap (wherein, 
however, the whole of philosophy 
is here included) réAos dA7fGeta, 
mpaxtinys 8° épyov. Hth. Hud. i. 
J, 1214, a, 8: moAdAdy 8 dyTav 
Oewpnudtav... Tu Mev avTay cuv- 
relver mpos TH yvavat wdvoy, Ta SE 
Kal mepl ras KThoes Kal mepl Tas 
mpaters ToD modywaros. Boa mev odv 
zxet pirocoplay pdvoy Vewpnrichy, 
&e, 
2 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 
18 sq.: % pvouwh emiorhun... 
djAov Sri ore mpakTiKh eoTW odTE 
TonTiKh .... BoTE cl TATA Sidvola 
4 mpakrich } wointuch 2 Oewpnrich, 7 
puoikh Oewpntrixh tis by ely; ©. 2, 
1026, b, 4 (xi. 7): oddeuid yap 
emiothun emmedrcs mepl adtov [sc. 
Tod ocupBeBnKdros| obrE mpaKTiKT 
obre mointiKh ore OewpnTiKh. The 
same division of émorhun in 
Top. vi. 6, 145,a, 163 viii. 1, 157, 
a, 10. Further cf. Hth. WV. vi. 
B=by Cl2,) VSO ay, 2g coe ales 
b, 20, and on the difference 
between poietic and theoretic 
science in De Calo, iii. 7, 306, a, 
16 ; Metaph. xii. 9, 1075, a, 1, cf. 
ix. 2, 1046, b, 2,and Bonitz on this 
passage. Though Aristotle here 


speaks merely of an émorhun (not 
of a Pirocopia) mpaktikh and morn- 
Tih, these passages would justify 
our using the latter expression, 
since giAogodia is synonymous 
with éemorhun when the latter 
signifies not merely knowledge in 
general, but science in the special 
sense of the term. And since in 
Metaph. vi. 1 (vid. inf. 183, n. 3) 
he gives three Pirocodtat Pewpnti- 
kal, this undoubtedly supposes 
that there is a non-theoretical, ¢.e. 
a practical or poietic philosophy. 
But one cannot believe that by 
the latter is meant, not that 
science which treats of mpaéis and 
moinois (Ethics, Politics, and the 
science of Art), but the faculty of 
the mpagis and roinorsitself, namely 
gpdynois and téxyn (WALTER, 
Lehre v. d. prakt. Vern. 540 sq.). 
#:Aocopia never has this meaning, 
and even ériorhun cannot have it 
in thiscontext. So again since cer- 
tain branches are distinguished 
as practical and poietic from 
Physics, Mathematics and Meta- 
physics, which are the theoretic 
sciences, the former must like- 
wise be really sciences. And 
what other place would be left 
for Ethics, &c.? 

3 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 22: 
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actor.'_ The two coincide, however, as opposed to 
the theoretic activity in this, that they have to do with 
the determination of that which can be either one way 
or another, whereas Knowledge has to do with the 
determination of that which cannot be any otherwise 
than as it is.2 Aristotle does also speak of three 
theoretic Sciences, the first concerning things which 
are movable and corporeal, the second referring to 
things wnamoved though corporeal, the third dealing with 
that which is icorporeal and unmoved: these being” 
Physics, Mathematics, and the First Philosophy,’ which 


TOV Mey Yap ToNTiKeY ev TE Tol- 
odyrt 7 &pxy 7 vos h réxvy } Sbvauls 
Tis, TOY O& mpaKTiKay ev TH mpdr- 
tovtt 7 mpoatpecis. Hence Lth. vi. 
5, 1140, b, 22: in the province of 
art it is better to err voluntarily ; 
in that ef morals involuntarily. 

1 Hth. vi. 4 init.: €repov & 
éotl roinots Kal mpagis ; c. 5, 1140, 
b, 8: @AAo 7d yévos mpdkews Kat 
TOWTEWS ... . THS MEY Yap ToLnTEws 
erepoy Td TEAOS, THS FE Tpdkews ovK 
ay ein’ Ect. yap avTh 7 evmpatla 
téros. Lbid. i. 1 init. 

& Tide, vile, BY alse toy Kero 
emioTHun mev ody Th eortiy evTedbey 
gpavepoy. . . . mayTes yap troAap- 
Bavouev, > emiarducda uh evdexerOau 
tidAws Exew; Cc. 4 init.: Tov evde- 
xouevov tAAws *Exew Eorr Tt Kal 
mointoyv kal mpaxroy, ke. Cf. c. 2, 
1139, a, 2 sqq. De Colo, iii. 7, 306, 
a: vid.supr. p 167, n.2; Part. An. 
i. 1, 640, a, 3: 7 yap apxh Tots mev 
[the theorists] 7d ov, rots 5€ [the 
technicists] 7d éoduevoy, 

3 Metaph. vi. 1 (xi. 7) where 
among other things 1026, a, 13: 
heey yop pvouh wep axdpioroa, wey 
GAN’ ovK akivata, THs Be walnua- 
TiKHS evia Tmepl akiynra pey ov 


xwpiotda 8 tows, GAN ws ev VAN. 7 
d€ mpaTn [sc. Pirocopla] Kal epi 
xwpiord kal akivnta... bore rpets 
by elev pirocopiat Oewpntixal, wabn- 
parikn, pvoikh, Oeodoyinyn. Simi- 
larly xii: 1, 1096, a, 30, c, 6 itt. ; 
De An. i. 1, 403, b, 7 sqq. About 
the name of the first philosophy, 
ef. also p. 76, supra. As to Mathe- 
matics as the science of numbers 
and quantity, and the abstraction 
peculiar to it, whereby it does not 
consider a body according to its 
physical properties, but only from 
-the point of view of magnitude in 
space, and, in determining num- 
ber and quantity, disregards the 
intrinsic condition of that in 
which they occur, see Phys. ii. 2, 
193, b, 31 sqq.; Anal. Post. i. 10, 
76, b, 3, cs 13,79) a, 7; “Anal. 
Pri. i. 41,49, b, 35; Metaph. xi. 
4, c. 8, 1061, a, 28, vii. 10, 1036, 
a, 9, xiii. 2, 1077, a, 9 to c. 3 jin., 
ili, 2, 997, b, 20, cbtd. 996, a, 29; 
De An. iii. 7 fin. Detached state- 
ments on Mathematics are found 
in many places, e.g. Metaph. i. 2, 
982, a, 26; De Colo, iii. 1, 299, a, 
15, c. 7, 306, a, 26; De An. i. 1, 
402, b, 16. Cf. BRANDIS, p. 135 
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he names also Theology, and treats as the pinnacle of 


all knowledge.} 


If, however, we attempt to apply the suggested 
division to the contents of the Aristotelian books,? we 


sqq. The contradiction which 
RITTER, iii. 73 sq., finds in Ari- 
stotle, viz. that a sensible sub- 
tratum is first denied and after- 
wards attributed to Mathematics, 
and that its object is now de- 
signated as removed, now as not 
removed, from what is sensible, is 
partly solved by the distinction 
of the purely mathematical from 
the applied sciences, and partly 
and chiefly by the remark that 
Aristotle nowhere says that the 
object of Mathematics ts a xwpi- 
orbdv, but only that it is considered 
as such, ?.¢. by abstracting from its 
sensible nature ; in Metaph. xii. 8, 
1073, b, 3, moreover, Astronomy 
according to the common reading 
is not called ‘the truest philo- 
sophy,’ but the oikewrdrn, the 
most important of the mathe- 
matical sciences for the discus- 
sion in hand; still Bonitz is right 
in reading: tis oikeioratns pido- 
copia Tay mabjnmatiKay emioTnMav. 

' Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 21 
(and almost the same in xi. 7, 
1064, b, 1), after what is given in 
the preceding note: thy tTimiwrd- 
Thy [emorhuny] det mepl Td Tiypid- 
Tarov ‘yevos elvat, (Kor, as is said 
in 1064, b, 5: BeAriwoy Kat xelpwy 
Exdorn A€yerau Kata Td olKetoy eri- 
orntdv.) at wey ody Cewpntikal av 
drwy emiornuay aiperorepar, allrn 
d& Tav Oewpntuady. He discusses 
at length in Wetaph.i. 2, why the 
first philosophy especially de- 
serves the name copla: because, 
as perceiving the most universal, 
it gives the most comprehensive 


knowledge; because it investi- 
gates what is most difficult to be 
known; because the science of 
the last reasons is the most ac- 
curate (axpiBeordrn) and gives the 
most perfect instruction as to 
causes; because, more than any 
other, it pursues knowledge for 
its own sake ; and because, as the 
science of principles, and hence 
a'so of final ends, it must govern 
all others. In Top. viii. 1, 157, a, 
9, the following is given as an 
example of a division: 8T: ém- 
oTHMN emiot Huns BeATiov } TE aKpi- 
Beorépa clva 4} TS Bedtidvwv. 
Aristotle in Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, 
b, 29 sq. also supposes that the 
value of knowledge is propor- 
tioned to that of its object. The 
universal pre-eminence of the 
theoretical over the practical 
and poietic sciences does not, 
however, rest on this, nor on their 
greater exactness, for some of 
them (the zoological and psycho- 
logical sciences) have no _ su- 
periority over Ethics in either 
respect ; but primarily on the fact 
that knowledge is here an end in 
itself; cf. Metaph. i. 1, 981, b, 
17 sqq. 982, a, L. , 

2? Thus Ravaisson (Lssai sur 
la Métaphysique d’Avristote, i. 
244 sqq.). who wishes to sub- 
divide theoretical philosophy 
into Theology, Mathematics and 
Physics, practical philosophy into 
Ethics, Economics and Politics, 
and poietic philosophy into 
Poetics, Rhetoric and Dialectics. 
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run at once into manifold troubles. Of all that Ari- 
stotle wrote, the only thing which would fall under 
‘poietic science’ is the Poetics; for he himself rele- 
gates the Rhetoric to another section by indicating 
that it is a side-branch of Dialectics and Politics,! and 
Dialectics cannot be disconnected from Analytics or 
Logic.? 

If we were to conclude from this difficulty that the 
division into two groups—theoretic and practical—was 
preferable to the division into three, we should thereby 
be cutting ourselves loose from the statements of Ari- 
stotle himself. It further appears that in the presenta- 
tion of his system he took no account of the existence 
of Mathematics. The one mathematical work to which 
he gives a reference, and which can with certainty be 
taken to be genuine—the tract on Astronomy—belongs, 
according to the classification above indicated, to 


! Rhet. i. 2, 1356, a, 25: bore 
oupBatver Thy pntopiuchy oioy mapa- 
pues TL THs StadeKTiKAs €ivat Kal THs 
mepl ra HON mpayyaretas, hy Sikady 
€or. Mpocayopeve TmoAiTiKTY. C. 3, 
1359, b, 8: Smep yap Kal mpdrepov 
cipnkdtes TuyXdvomev GAnOes eri, 
Ort H pyropiKn cUyKErTaL pey EK TE 
THS aGvaduTiKns emiothuns Ka THS 
mep) Ta On ToditiKys, duo'a 8° earl 
Ta wey 77) BiadentiKh Ta SE Tors 
copiotikois Adyos. Hth.i. 1, 1094, 
b, 2: édp@uev S€ kal Tas éytpotaras 
tev Suvduewy trd Tabtny [Thy mo- 
Airixhy] ovoas, oloy orparnyiKny, 
oikovouuchy, pytopity: xpwuevns 5é 
TavTnS Tals Aoimais TOY TpaKTUKaY 
emiotnpay, kc. These expressions 
seem to have a direct reference 
to the passage cited from the 
Fhetoric. Aristotle sees in it an 
application of Dialectics for the 


purposes of Politics; and since the 
character of a science depends 
on its purpose, he includes it in 
the practical section. Hence, 
although in itself an artistic 
science, and designated as such 
by Aristotle (e.g. Rhet. i. 1354, a, 
11 sq. b, 21, 1355, a, 4, 33, b, 11, 
c. 2, 1356, b, 26 sqq.; rhetorical 
theories are also called réxva, 
Ch Supra, Pa uhe, 2.0) doy); 
still he does not seem to give 
Rhetoric an independent place in 
the system, as Brandis does (ii. 
b, 147), and still more decidedly 
Doring (Kunstl. d. Arist. 78). 
2So0 in Yop. i. 1 iit. c. 2, 
it is plainly designated as an 
auxiliary science to philosophy in 
general, and especially to the 
theoretical investigations. 
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Physics. Of the others, they are either of doubtful 
authenticity or, in any case, the absence of any refer- 
ences leaves us to suspect that these were not considered 
an essential part of the connected exposition of his 
system! The Physics, again, is spoken of as the 
‘second,’? not the third, philosophy—as if there were 
no thought of Mathematics standing between it and 
the ‘First Philosophy:’ and Aristotle himself refers 
the Mathematical Awioms to the ‘First Philoso- 
phy.’? 

As regards Practical Philosophy, Aristotle does not 
divide it into Ethics, Economics and Politics ‘—like the 
later commentators? who were misled in that matter by 
the spurious Kconomics. He distinguishes in the first 
place ® the main Ethical Science—which he desires to 
call ‘ Politics *7—from the auxiliary sciences of Econo- 
mics; Military Tactics, and Rhetoric®: and then in 
‘Politics’ he distinguishes that section which treats of 


1 About these writings cf, 
p. 86, n. 1, supra. 

2 Metaph. vii. 11, 1087, a, 14: 
THs puours Kal Sevtépas pidroco- 
plas. 

3 Metaph. iv. 3 init. (xi. 4). 

‘ Aristotle in Hth. vi. 9, 1142, 
a, 9, besides ppdynois which re- 
lates to individual action, cer- 
tainly names oirovoula and moAirela 
also: but in 1141, b, 31 he has 
divided Politics (é.c. the science of 
the life in society with the ex- 
clusion of Ethics) into oixovouta, 
vowoberta, moAtr ich, so that, accord- 
ing to this, Economics forms a 
part of Politics. Still more de- 
finitely Eudemus in Wth. Hud. i. 
8, 1218, b. 13, combines the 
moAiTiKh Kal oikovouiKn Kad ppdynois 


as the three parts of practical 
science ; this division must con- 
sequently belong to the oldest 
Peripatetics. 

5 With whom, besides Ravais- 
son, RITTER, iii. 302, also agrees. 

§ Eth. i. 1, 1094, a, 18 sqq., 
vi. 9, 1141, b, 23 sqq. 

* Eth. i. 1, tbid., and 1095, 
a, 2, i. 2 int. and fin., ii. 2, 1105, 
a, 12, vii. 12 init., cf. i. 18, 1102, a, 
23. Rhet. i. 2,3, vid. supr. p. 185, 
nL 

8 Hth. i. 1, 1094, b, 2; Rhet. i. 
2, 1356, a, 25. Also in the first 
book of the Politics, Economics, 
as far as Aristotle has treated the 
subject, is taken to belong to the 
science of the State. 
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the moral action of the individual from that which 
treats of the State.! 

It is also important to remember that in the above 
division, whether we take it to be twofold or threefold, 
there is no place for Logic. The later Peripatetics get 
over this difficulty by the theory—which is a point of 
controversy between them and the Stoics—that Logic 
is not a part of Philosophy, but only an instrument 
for it.? Aristotle himself never hints at this distinc- 
tion, although he does, of course, treat Logic as a 
Methodology. Nor will the suggestion help us much ; 
for since Aristotle had worked out his Logic with such 
scientific care, it must have had some definite place in 
his system.’ The only conclusion is that the scheme of 
subdivision, which we deduce from the above-quoted 
remarks of Aristotle, seems to be in part too wide and 
in part too narrow for the matter which his books 


contain. 
A different subdivision of the system might be built 


' Eth. i. 1, 1094, b, 7. Soalso philosophy, is of course beside 


in the lengthy discussion, x. 10. 

2 Droge. v. 28; ALEX. in Pri. 
Anal. init., Schol. 141, a, 19, b, 25, 
in Yop. 41, m, AMMON. apud 
WAITZ, Arist. Org. i. 44 med. ; 
Simp. Categ. 1, ¢ Schol. 39, b, 
and PHILOP. in Categ. Schol. in 
Ar. 36, a, 6, 12, 37, b, 46. The 
same in Anal. Pri. ibid. 143, a, 3. 
ANON. ibid. 140, a, 45 sqq. 
DAVID, in Categ. Schol. 25, a, 1, 
where there are also further 
fragmentary subdivisions of Logic 
and the logical writings. 

3 That in Zop. i. 18 fin., and 
viii. 14, 168, b, 9, he speaks of 
logical readiness as an organ of 


the point. 

4 Supra, p. 91 sq. 

5 No more trustworthy is Ra- 
vaisson’s statement (loc. cit. 252, 
264 sq.), that Analytics is no 
special science, but the form of 
all science. It is much rather 
the knowledge of this form, which 
constitutes a particular branch 
just as much as Metaphysics, 
which is the knowledge of the 
universal grounds of all Being. 
MARBACH, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 247, 
even thinks that ‘therecan be no 
doubt that the “‘ Mathematics” 
which forms a part of philosophy 
is what is now called Logic.’ 
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on the other remark, that all propositions and problems 
Under the 
logical head, however, Aristotle here comprehends both 
formal Logic and the First Philosophy or Metaphysics,” 
and this alone would prove that he could not here have 
meant to indicate a scheme for the presentation of his 
system, in which these two departments are kept so 
obviously distinct. 

If, then, we are forced to give up the attempt to 
find in his own isolated remarks any key to the plan of 
his work which corresponds with the construction 
itself, nothing remains but to gather from the actual 
work as we have it, the method of the work he designed. 
Abstracting from those of his writings which are in- 
tended only as preliminary essays, or devoted to histo- 
rical materials or collections concerning natural history, 
or taken up with philosophic criticism, we distinguish 
among Aristotle’s writings four main masses. These 
are his investigations of Logic, of Metaphysics, of 
Natural History, and of Kthics. <A fifth would be the 


are either ethical, physical, or logical.! 


1 Top. i. 14, 104, b, 19: €or & 
as Tum@ mepidaBely Tey mpoTdcewy 
kal THv mpoBANMaTwy mépyn Tpia, at 
pev yap nOucal mpordcets eioly, at 5é 
Aoyikat... . duolws 5 Kal Ta mro- 
BAhwara .. . . mpos mev ody pido- 
coplay Kat’? GdAnbeay mepl airady 
mpaywatevtéoy, SiadekTiKas 5é mpds 
ddtav. It is of no importance as 
against this, that, in dealing with 
the difference between know- 
ledge and representation, Ari- 
stotle remarks in Anal. Post. i. 33 
Jin.: T& BE Nowa Was Se? Siavetuar 
emt Te diavolas Kal vod Kal émiorhuns 
kal réxyns kal dpovioews kal coplas 


TO hey puoikis Ta SE HOicis Cewplas 
paAAov eoriv. 

* As an instance of logical 
propositions Yop. wbi sup. men- 
tions the principle, which belongs 
equally to Methodology or Ana- 
lytics and to Metaphysics (cf. — 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 9 sqq., 
1005, a, 2), that opposites fall 
under the same science. Again, 
in the instances given on p. 174, 
Nn. 2, supra, AoyiKds at one time 
stands for logical, at another for 
metaphysical inquiries; for the 
latter also in Hth. Hud. i. 8, 1217, 
b, 16. 
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Philosophy of Art, except that Aristotle did not work 
out any part of it except the Poetics. He seems to 
have forgotten to deduce these various branches of 
work from the idea and problem of philosophy as a 
whole, or to reduce them to any simpler plan of divyi- 
sion. Of these five, the section of Logic and Methodo- 
logy ought to come first, not only in the time order of 
the important texts,! but also in the order of exposi- 
tion—for Aristotle himself describes it as a propaideu- 
tic for all other inquiries.? After the investigation of 
scientific method, the ‘ First Philosophy’ must come. 
For, although the connected exposition of it belongs in 
time to the close of Aristotle’s work,’ nevertheless it 
contains the key to the philosophical understanding of 
the Physics and the Ethics, and it is from it we must 
obtain all the definitions, without which we could take 
not a step in either of these sciences—such as the 
definitions of the Four Causes, of Form and Matter, of 
the different senses of Being, of Substance and Acci- 
dent, of the Mover and the Moved, &. The very 


lytics, or ‘One must be ac- 
quainted with what Analytics has 
Inadmissible, 


1 See supra, p. 156 seq. 


2 Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 2: 
on 


boa 8 eyxepotor Tay AceydyvTwY 
tTwes mepl THs GAndelas, dv TpdToy 
de? dmodexeoOa, OV dmradevolay TaY 
dvadutiKGy TovTo Spaow: Set yap 
rep) ToUTwy fKew mpoeTiorauevous, 
GAAG py akovoytas (yteiv. It is 
much the same for the ques- 
tion in hand, whether the todtwy 
is referred to advaAuTix@y, or more 
correctly to the investigations in- 
dicated in the words ep tis 
dAnOelas &c., since from the 
nature of the thing it comes to 
the same, whether he says, ‘ One 
must be acquainted with Ana- 


to discuss.’ 
the other hand, is Prantl’s ex- 
planation (Gesch. d. Log. i. 137), 
which refers the to’rwy, not to 
the words with which it is im- 
mediately connected, but to the 
déijuara, about which Aristotle 
has spoken above. As a conse- 
quence of this translation, Prantl 
thinks it monstrous that this 
passage should be used as a 
proof of the precedence of the 
Analytics. 

3 Vid. supr. p. 76 sqq., and 
p. 160, n. 
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name of the ‘ First Philosophy’ expresses the fact that 
in the logical order it precedes all other material 
investigations, as being concerned with the discussion 
of the most universal of all presuppositions.' The 
Physics follow on after the ‘First Philosophy,’ and the 
Ethics follow the Physies, because the latter is pre- 
supposed in the former.? The Rhetoric must be taken 
as belonging to Ethics. The philosophy of Art, on the 
other hand, forms a section by itself, which is not 
brought into any definite connection with the rest. 
We can only treat it, therefore, as an appendix. To a 
like position we must relegate also Aristotle’s occasional 
utterances as to Religion—for a Philosophy of Religion, 
in the true sense, was not within his view. 


1 Still more plainly than by tinjjs), Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 13, 
the superlative mpdérn pirocopiais 80, Gen. et Corr. i, 318, a, 5. 
this shown by the comparative : 2 Vid. supra, p. 159. 
pirooopla mpot épa(puaiks, madnua- 3 See supra, p. 185, n. 1. 
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CHAPTER V 
LOGIC 


F Roo of old, Aristotle has been renowned as the founder 
of Logic, and he has deserved his fame. We must not, 
however, overlook the fact that he treated Logic, not as 
an independent science, but only from the point of view 
of Methodology, as the ‘technique’ of his philosophic 
investigations. In dealing with it, therefore, he does 
not contemplate by any means a full and uniform 
account of the powers of thought as a whole, but rather 
a simple inquiry into the forms and laws of scientific 
proof. Of the first half of his Logic—the T'opics—he 
admits this himself.! Of the other and more important 
section—the Analytics—it follows partly from single 
references which assign to it the place of a Propaideutic 
of Science,? partly from the analogy of the Topies 
aforesaid, but more especially from the whole treatment 
of the subject. Of the two Analytics, the logical 
masterpieces of Aristotle, the first is concerned with 
Syllogisms, the second with the laws of Proof.* Only 
in connection with these investigations, and only in so 


1 Top. i.1 init.: i ev mpddecis Bray dpolws Exwpev omep em) 


rhs mparyyatelas wéBodov ebpety, ap’ 
fs duvnoducba cvadroyicerbar mepl 
mayTos TOU MpoTEbev TOs MPOBAT Lat os 
ek évddtwy Kal abrol Ad-yor bréxovres 
pndev epotwev trevaytiov. Cf. c. 2. 
c. 3: Eopey Fé TeAEws THY ME0d0r, 


bntopikis Kad iarpuctjs Kol rey ToL 
ovtwy Suvduewy* TodTo 3 éor) rd 
é« Tey evdexomevwv moiety & mpo- 
atpovmeba, 

2 Vid. supra, p. 189, n. 2. 

3 The common theme of both 
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far as may be necessary thereto, did he stay to consider 
the theory of Propositions.! It was not until a later 
period,? (if at all) that he extended these hints into a 
separate treatise in the Ilept gpunvetas. In the same way, 
it is from the consideration of the Syllogism that he is 
led to the logical treatment of Notions. He touches on 
Definition in the Analytics,’ merely as a matter con- 
nected with Proof; and, in fact, the logical properties 
of Notions as a whole are only taken up as incidental 
to the Syllogism.4 The theory of the Categories, on the 
other hand, belongs more to Metaphysics than to 
Logic, because it is not deduced from the logical form 
of the Notion as such, or from the process of thought 
involved in its construction, but is derived rather from 
the natura] division of those real relations, to which 
the Categories, according to their content, are referred.® 
The very name of ‘ Analytica’® indicates that in the 


is thus designated in Anal. Pri. 
init. : mp@rov pey cimeiy wep tl rad 
tlyos eorw 7 okeWis, Ste mepl aard- 
deik Kal emoThuns arodeiKTIKAs. 
Likewise at end of Anal. Post. ii. 
19 init. : wep) wey ody TvAAOYiT MOD 
Kal darodeltews, TL Te exdrepdy eort 
Kal mas ylverat, pavepdy, &ua dé Ka 
mepl emiorhuns amodekTiKhs * TavToV 
yap cor. 

1 Anal. Pri. 1. 
Post. i. 2, 125 2; 7. 

2 Vid. supr. p. 66, n. 1. 

3 Anal. Post. ii. 3 sqq. and cf. 
especially c. 10. 

4 The little that has to be 
mentioned with regard to this 
will be adduced later. The de- 
finition of the 8posin Anal. Pri. i. 
1, 24, b, 16 alone shows (époy 5é 
KaAw eis dv Siadverar % mpdracis) 


1-3. Anal. 


that Aristotle is going by an 
analytical method, and just as 
he proceeds from syllogisms to 
propositions, so in like manner 
he passes from propositions to 
notions. Both are merely con- 
sidered as factors in the syllo- 
gism, 

* Some other writings on Con- 
cepts, which were mentioned on 
p. 70, supra, seem to have had a 
purely logical character; but 
probably not one of them was 
the work of Aristotle. 

° Aristotle not only calls both 
the principal logical writings 
"Avadutixd (see p. 67, n. 1), but 
(vid. supr. p. 189, n. 2, and p. 185, 
n. 1) he uses the same designa- 
tion for the science of which they 
treat. 
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investigations which we should class under ‘ Formal 
Logic,’ Aristotle was chiefly concerned to determine 
the conditions of scientific procedure, and especially of 
scientific processes of proof.! 

Socrates had revealed the method of forming Con- 
ceptions ; Plato had added that of Division; Aristotle 
was the discoverer of the theory of Proof. This is to 
him so clearly the one important point, that he re- 
solves into it the whole science of Methodology. It 
follows, then, that when the later Peripatetics described 
Logic? as an ‘instrument’ of philosophy,? and when 
accordingly the logical writings of Aristotle were in 
the end published together under the name of the 
‘Organon,’* this was in no way contrary to the 


1 "Avadvey means to reduce a 
given thing to the parts of which 
it is composed, or to investigate 
the conditions through which it 
is brought about. In this sense 
Aristotle uses dvdAvois and 
avadvey regularly for the reduc- 
tion of syllogisms to the three 
figures, e.g. Anal. Pri. i, 32 init. : 
ei... ToUs yeyeynuevous [avAdAoyio- 
fous] dvadrvomey eis Th mpoeipnueva 
oxhuara, for which was written 
immediately before: més 8 ayvd- 
Eouey rods TvAAOYLoMOUs Els TA Tpo- 
enpnueva oxnuata. Of. BONITZ, 
Ind. Arist. 48, b, 16. And since 
every investigation consists in 
tracing out the component parts 
and conditions of that with 
which it is concerned, dvaAvew 
together with (nreiy stands for 
‘investigate.’ Thus Hth. J. iii. 
5, 1112, b, 15: (BovAeverar... 
ovdels mepl tod TéAovs:) GAAG 
Oéuevor TEAS TL, TAS Kad 51a Tlywy 
tora cKxorovct.... ews by EOwow 


VOL. I. 


em) Td mp@rov aitiy, d ev Th 
ebpérer eaxatdy eori: 6 yap Bov- 
Aevduevos oie CnTeiy Kal dvadrdvew 
Toy eipnuévoy tpdmov domep Sid- 
yoampa. palvera 5’ 7 wey Chrnos ov 
race elvat BovAevots, toy at uadnua- 
Tikal, 7 5¢ BovdAcvois Tava ChTNOIS, 
kal 7d eaxaroy ev TH dvadvoe 
mpa@rov elvar ev tH yevéoe, (Cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, JZlem. Log. 
Apist.p.47sq.) The avaduriuch ém- 
otnun (Rhet.i.4, 1359,b, 10) desig- 
nates accordingly the art of scien- 
tific inquiry, or the introduction 
to it, which is scientific method- 
ology; and similarly ra ayvadutine, 
means ‘that which deals with 
scientific inquiry,’ z.e. the theory 
of it : asin Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 2. 

2 On this designation, proved 
to have existed since the time of 
Cicero, cf. PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 
i. 514, 27, 535. 

3 Vid. supr. p. 187, n. 2. 

4 This name is not used by 
any of the Greek commentators 


O 
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Master’s own view.! The further theory that Logic, as 
being the ‘ Organon’ of philosophy, could not be also 
a part of philosophy,” he would hardly have approved. 
In order rightly to comprehend this Science of 
Method, it will first be necessary for us to go more 
closely into Aristotle’s views concerning the nature and 
origin of Knowledge. For it is the conception of 
Knowledge which determines the aim and the direction 
of the procedure of Science; and the natural develop- 
ment of Knowledge in the mind of man must point 
the way for its systematic development in Science also. 
| All Knowledge relates to the Hssence of Things— 
to the Universal properties which remain identical 
with themselves in all individual things, and to the 
Causes of all that is actual. Conversely, however, it 
is true that the Universal is only to be known through 


till the sixth century, as applied to 
the writings ; it only came to this 
use later(cf. WaA1Tz, Arist. Org. ii. 
293 sq.). On the other hand, the 
texts are, before that time, called 
by them dépyaviucd, because they 
refer to the dpyavoy (or dpyarvikdy 
bépos) pirocoplas ; cf. SIMPL. i 
Categ. 1, €; PHILOP. im Cat. 
Schol. 36, a, 7, 15; DAVID, ibid. 
25, a, 3. 

1 PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log.i. 136, 
is in this respect unreasonable, 
when he denounces ‘ the school- 
masters of later antiquity,’ who, 
‘infected with the folly of the 
Stoic philosophy,’ wished at any 
price to represent Logic as the 
tool of knowledge. Thisis really 
the position and meaning which 
Aristotle gives it. Thetheory that 
in the same sense as Physics 


and Ethics it has its own end in 
itself and its own object, or 
that it ismeant to be a philoso- 
phically established presentment 
of the activity of human thought 
and nothing else (ébid. p. 138 
8q.), 18 a supposition which can 
neither be proved from any definite 
statements of Aristotle, nor from 
the construction of his logical 
writings. The ‘real-metaphysical 
side of the Aristotelian logic,’ 
however, need not on this account 
be disregarded. Evenif it is re- 
garded as the Science of Method, 
it may have its foundations in 
Metaphysics ; and even though it 
precede the latter, yet it may be- 
come necessary, in the end, to re- 
duce it to metaphysical principles. 

% Vid. supr. p. 187, n. 2. 

* Vid. supr. pp.163 sq., 173sq. 
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the Individuals, the Essence only through Appearances, 
the Causes only through their Effects. _ This follows in 
part from Aristotle’s metaphysical propositions about 
the relation of the individual to the universal, which 
will meet us hereafter; for if it is individual existence 
alone which can be called originally actual—if the 
Universals exist, not independently as ‘ Ideas’ but only 
in attachment to individual things as ‘ properties ’"—it 
follows that the experiential knowledge of Individuals 
must necessarily precede the scientific knowledge of 
Universals.' Quite as directly, to Aristotle, will the same 
conclusion follow from the nature of man’s powers of 
knowledge. For while he unhesitatingly admits that 
the soul must bear within itself the ground-principle 
of its knowledge, he is equally positive that it is not 
possible to attain any real knowledge except by means 
of experience. All learning presupposes, of course, 
some present knowledge, to which it joins on.? Out of 
this axiom there arises the doubt, which had given 
the earlier thinkers so much trouble,’ about the possi- 
bility of learning at all. For either, as it seems, we 


dua pdvtacud tL Oewpeiy* Ta yap 


gaytdocpata bomrep aicOquard ear, 
TAhy dvev UAns. 
2 Anal. Post. i. init: méoa 


1 Aristotle himself points out 
this connection of his doctrine of 
perception with his metaphysics 
in De An. iii. 8,432, a, 2: ésel 5€ 


ovdé mpayua ovbéy eorr mapa Th 
peyeOn, &s Soxe?, Ta aicOnTa Kexw- 
picmevoy, ev Tots eiSecr Tois aig OyToLs 
Ta vonta éott (cf. c. 4, 430, a, 6: 
éy 8& Tots Exovaly HAny Suvdmer Exa- 
ordy éort TaY vonTGY) Ta TE &Y 
apapére Acydueva [abstract no- 
tions] Kal doa Tév aicOnray ees 
kal 1d0n. Kat 3% TodTo ore uh 
aicbavdmevos pndey od0ev by abot 
ovdé Evveln* Stay Te Vewphi, avdyKy 


didacKkarla kal raca maeso1s diavon- 
T:kyn ek Tpovmapxovons ylyeru 
yvéoews—which he immediately 
proceeds to prove as to the dif- 
ferent sciences, both as regards 
syllogistic and inductive proof. 
The like in Metaph.i. 9, 992, b, 
30; Lth. vi. 3, 1139, b, 26. 

3 See ZELL., Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
996, and pt. ii. a, 696, 
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must already be possessed of that knowledge from which 
all the rest isto be deduced—which is not in fact truae— 
or else we have still to acquire it, in which case the said 
axiom does not hold for that which is the highest know- 
ledge of all.! It was this difficulty that Plato sought to 
avoid by his doctrine of ‘ Anamnesis ’—the latent recol- 
lection of a prior knowledge. But apart from all the 
other objections which he finds to lhe against the pre- 
existence of the soul,’ Aristotle is unable to reconcile 
himself with this theory, because it seems to him un- 
thinkable that we should have in us a knowledge without 
knowing it ;* not to speak of all the various absurdities 
to which a closer analysis of the notion of the existence 
of the Ideas in the soul would obviously lead. His 
solution lies rather in that conception by means of 
which he has answered so many of the questions of 
metaphysics and natural philosophy—in the notion of 
‘ Development ’—in the distinction between the ground- 
work of potentiality and the completed actuality. The 
soul, he says, must certainly bear within itself in some 
sense its knowledge. For if even our Sense Perception 


L Anal, Post. 1 19, 995)b, 20); 
Every knowledge by argument 
supposes acquaintance with the 
highest principles (the dapxat 
tpwecot, vid.ing.): Trav F aueowy Thy 
yuaow ,.. Stamophoeev ty TIS... . 
kal mérepoy ovk evovom ai Ekers [the 
yao. of the apxal] eyylvovrat 7) 
evotoat AcAHOaciv. ci wey 5) Exomev 
avrTas, &torov’ cupBatver yap cucpt- 
Beorépas ExovTas yyooess wmodeltews 
AavOdvery. ei SE AauBdvouey my 
éxovTes TpoTepoy, TAS by yywpl Comey 
kal wavOdvoimer ek wh mpovmapxovons 
yaoews + addvaroy yap... pavepdy 


totvuy, rt ot’ Exew oldy Te, oT 
ayvootor Kal undeutay exovow ek 
eyylverOat, 

* CE. the section as to the rela- 
tion of soul and body, infra, ch. x. 
init. 

$8 Anal. Post. loc. cit., 
Metaph. 1. 9, 992, b, 33. 

* Top. ii.7, 113, a, 25 : if ideas 
were in us they would have also 
to move with us, &c. Still Ari- 
stotle himself would scarcely 
have laid much stress on this 
merely dialectical line of attack, 


and 
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is to be regarded, not as a passive reception of things 
given, but rather as an activity for which such recep- 
tion is the occasion,! then the same must @ fortiori be 
true of Thought,? which has no outward object at. all. 
Because our pure thought is not different from the 
things thought,’ therefore there lies in its nature as such 
the possibility of knowing with an immediate knowledge 
those highest principles, which are presupposed by all 
derivative and mediate knowledge as its condition and 


starting-point.’ 


' De An. ii. 5, 417, b, 2 sqq. 
* Aristotle here says that neither 
consciousness nor thought ought 
to be called a mdéoxew and an 
adrdoiwors, unless we distinguish 
two kinds of suffering and 
change: thy Te em) Tas oTepnTiKds 
Siabecers weTaBorAiy ral thy em) Tas 
ees kal rAv pvow. Similarly in iii. 
5, 429, b, 22 sqq., iii. 7, 481, a, 5. 

2 De An. ii. 417, b, 18: rat 7d 
Kat evepyeoy [aicOdverOa| d¢ 
buolws A€yeTar TS Oewpety* Siapéper 
8é, Ort Tov pey Ta TomnTiKa THs 
évepyelas twbev, 7d dpardy etc. 
alrioy 8 671 TAY Kal’ ExacToy H Kat’ 
evépyeray alaOnois, 7 8 emiothun 
Toy Kabddov* Tatra 8 ey ath més 
€ort TH WuxF. 1d vojoa peyv en’ 
avTgG Bray BovAnra, aicbdverdar & 
ove em atte dvayKatoy yop tmdp- 
xew Td aicOnrdy. 

3 De An. iii. at 430, a, 2 (fol- 
lowing the passage to be cited 
presently on p. 199, n. 2), he says: 
192, 3: Kal adrds 5€ [6 vods] vonrds 
éoTw bomwep TX vontd. em pev yap 
tay hyev bAns Td avTd oT TO YOOvY 
kal Td vootmevoy * 4 yap emioT hun 7 
Oewpntixh Kal Td ott ws emiornToy Td 
avté eat. Ibid, iii.7 init.: 769 
avd eorw 7 Kar’ évépyciay emioT hun 
7@ mpdypatt, Metaph. xii.7, 1074, 


So far, then, the soul may be de- 


b, 38: 4 ew eviov 4 emorhun 7d 
mpayua,; eml wey TOY ToInTIK@Y eyEDv 
tans 7 ovola kal ro Th Hy elvat, 
ém) 5¢ Tay Sewpntik@y 6 Adyos 7d 
mpayua kor 7 vdnots. 

TAG. Post. us L9, LOOM bs Si: 
ere) 8€... . ovdey emioThuns aKpt- 
Béorepoy %AAo vyevos 7) vots, ai & 
apxal ray amodetEewy yywpmdrepat, 
éemorthun S Graca meta Adyou €o7), 
TaY Gpxay eTioThun wey ovK dy etn, 
érel 5’ ovdév GAnbéorepoy evdéxeTaL 
elvat emiothuns 7) vovv, vous by etn 
Trav apxav...et ovv pndey GAAo 
mop emiothuny yévos e&xouwev 
dAnbes, voos dy etn emioThuns apxn. 
Eth. vi. 6: tis apxis Tov emiornt ov 
ovr’ by emiothun «ln odTEe TEXYN 
ovre ppdvnois . .. . Aelmerat voy 
elvar Tay apxa@v. c.7, 1141, a, 17, 
b, 2, c. 9, 1142, a, 25: 6 péev yap 
yous tay Spay, ay ovK Ear Adyos. 
c. 12, 1143, a, 835 (with which cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, Histor. Beitr. 
ii. 875sqq.; WALTER, Die Lehre 
v. d. prakt. Vernunft, etc., 38 
sqq.): 6 vots tev érxdrwy én 
dupdrepa’ kad yop Tay mpdtwy dpwv 
Kal trav eoxdtwy vods éatt Kab ov 
Adyos, Kal 6 wey Kara Tas Garodelters 
Trav aKwhtey Spey Kal mpatov, 60 
éy Tals mpaKTiKals TOU eaxXdToV Kal 
évdexouevouv etc. (More will be 
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scribed as the ‘ place of the Ideas,’ ! and it may be said 
of the faculty of Thought that it 7s in itself all that is 


said as to the latter, in ch. xi. 
and xii. infra.) This recogni- 
tion of principles is an imme- 
diate knowledge (%ueoor), for the 
root principles of all argument 
cannot, in their turn, be proved: 
(cf. Anal. Post.i. 2, 3, 72, a, 7, b, 
18 sqq. c, 22, 84, a, 30; ii. 9 
imit.c. 10, 94, a, 9; and Metaph. iv. 
4, 1006, a, 6, 1011, a, 13; more 
fully later). But on this very 
account it is always true. For 
error only consists in a false con- 
junction of perceptions, and hence 
arises only in the Proposition by 
reason of the conjunction of the 
Predicate with a Subject (Categ. 
4 jfin.; De Interpr.i. 16, a, 12; 
De An. iii. 8, 432, a, 11); im- 
mediate knowledge, on the other 
hand, is concerned with pure 
conceptions relating to no subject 
distinct from themselves, which 
we can only know or not know, 
but as to which we cannot be 
deceived; De An. iii. 6 %nit.: 
h mey ody Ty adiapérwy vdnows ev 
Tovrots mepl & vdK eoTe Td Wevdos ° 
év ois 5¢ Kal rd wWeddos Kal 7d 
GAnbes, cbvOecls Tis HON vonuatay 
as ty byrwy; and ébid. at the end : 
éort 3° wey paois Tl Kard Twos, 
domep 7 Katdapacis, Kat dAnOhs 7) 
Wevdis mara’ 6 dé vods ob was, GAN’ 
6 rod th éort kata Td Th Hy elvan 
&AnPhs, Kal ob Tl KaTd TWOS* GAN 
domep td dpav rod idlov adnbes, el 
6 &vOpwros To AcvKdy 7) ph, ovK 
aArnbes del, orws Exe boa tvev 
tans. Metaph. ix. 10: émel 8. 
Td... GAnbes } Weddos .. . em) TAY 
mpayudtwy éorl TS ovyKeicOa 3 
Sinpficba. .. mdr’ early 4) ode Ear 
Td GANOEs Acyduevov 7 Weddos.. .. 
mepl d€ 3h Ta dotvOera TL Td elvar }) 


oe 


wh elvar wal 7d GAnbés kat 7d 
Weddos; . . .  domep ovde 7d 
aAnbes emi ToUTwY Td avTd, oUTwS 
ovdé Td elvar, GAN’ ~orr TO pmev 
dAndes TO SE Weddos, Td mev Ovyery 
Kal pdvar dAnObés... 7d 8 ayvoeiv 
By Oryydvew* aratnOjvar yap meph 
70 Th éorw ovK Zot GAN 7) KaTe 
avaBeBnkds ... boa 8H eotw Srep 
elvat TL kat evepyelia, wept TavTa OvK 
zor ararnéjvat GAA’ 4 voeiv }) uh 

. TO de GANGES TO VOEtY a’TA* Td 
dé Weddos ovk ear, oid’ amdrn, 
GAN wyvoiw. According to these 
passages we should understand 
by the mpotdceis &meoor, which ex- 
press the ultimate principles (An. 
Post. i. 2, 23, 33, 72, a, 7, 84, b, 39, 
88,b, 36), only those propositions 
in which the predicate is already 
contained in the subject, not 
those in which it attaches to a 
subject different from itself: or 
in other words, only analytical 
a priom judgments. In like 
manner the dpicuss tTaév dpérwy 
(ibid. ii. 10, 94, a, 9) is a Oéots 
Tov Tl éorw dvamddenros,in which 
nothing is affirmed as to the 
existence or non-existence of a 
conception, nor of its connection 
with a stated subject. Lastly, 
when the principle of contradic- 
tion Gin Metaph. iv. 3 sq. 1005, 
b, 11, 1006, a, 3) is designated 
as the BeBaordrn apy} macav repr 
hv StaevoOjvat &ddvaroy, here also 
only the fundamental principle 
of all analytical judgments is 
in question—the formal identity 
of every conception with itself. 

1 De An. iii. 4,429, a, 27: kad 
ed 5) of A€yovres Thy Wuxhy eivat 
témov ciddy (see on this ZELLER’S 
Plato), wAhv bri ote BAN BAD? 
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thinkable.'| This contained knowledge, however, can 
only become actual knowledge in the active exercise of 
cognition. It follows, therefore, that, prior to experi- 
ence, it cannot be in the soul except in the way of a 
possibility and a basis; and so, according to him, it is, 
in virtue of the fact that the soul has the faculty of 
forming its notions out of itself by its own inherent 


activity.” 


N vontikh, ovre évtedexela GAAG 
duvduer Te e287. 

1 De An. ili. 8 init.: viv 5é& 
mepl Wwuxns Ta Aex0évTa auyKe- 
gadradoaytes clmwpey médw bt 7 
Wuxn Ta byTa Tas eort wdyTa. 7) 
yap aicdnta Ta byTa i vonTa, ~o7t 
8 h emiorhun Mev TA eTLoTNTA THs, 
nh 8 alcOnois ra aicOnrd. (CF. ii. 
5 fin. iil. 7 anit.) 

2 De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 15: 
arabes tpa de? eivar [before the 
Nous experiences the effect of 
the vonrdv, it must be without 
md0os; cf. BonrTz, Ind. Ar. 72, a, 
36 sqq.], Sexrucdy 5€ Tov €ldous 
kat Bdvvduer To.odtoyv [sc. oloy 7d 
eld0s] GAAG ph TovTO, Kab duolws 
éxew, Sorep Td aicOnrixdy mpds Ta 
aig@nta, ottw Toy vovy mpds Ta 
vontd. . . 6 &pa Kadotpevos Tis 
Wuxiis vods. . . ody eoriy evepyela 
Tay byTwy mply voeiy... Kal ev 51 
ete. (vid. supr. p. 198, n.1). Lbid. 
b, 30: duvdwer rds eoti Ta vonta 6 
voos, GAN’ evreAexela ovdev, mply 
dy voh. Set 8° ottws dowep &Y 
ypauparele @ pnOey brapxer ev TE- 
Aexela yeypappévov. Smep cupBalver 
ém) 70d vod. Here (b, 5) and in 
ii. 5, 417, a, 21 sqq. a still more 
accurate distinction is made 
between two meanings of the 
duvdwer: we can calla man duvdper 
émioThuwy not only when he has as 


yet learned nothing, but possesses 
the capacity for learning some- 
thing, but also when he knows 
something, but has not at a 
given moment this knowledge 
actually present to his mind. It 
was in the latter sense that 
Plato conceived of innate know- 
ledge,whereas Aristotle conceived 
of it under the former analogy. 
This is the meaning of his com- 
parison of the soul with the book 
that is not yet written on: and it 
was a misapprehension when this 
comparison was understood in 
the sense of the later Sensa- 
tion-theory of knowledge. (Cf. 
Hrcen, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 342 
sq.; TRENDELENBURG, on this 
passage, p. 485 sq.) Aristotle 
only wants to illustrate by it the 
difference between the dvydue 
and évepyeia. He does not here 
go on to inform us in what way 


potential knowledge becomes 
actual. But, according to what 


has gone before (429, a, 15), it is 
not the aic@nra but the vonra by 
whose action the tablet of the 
vovs, blank in itself, is written 
upon, so that we have to deal 
in fact with a theory far re- 
moved from the Sensation- 
philosophy. 
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Throughout his whole treatment of this question, 
there runs a certain obscurity, the grounds of which we 
can of course indicate, but which we cannot altogether 
remove without doing violence to the statements of the 
Master himself. {On the one hand, Aristotle contests 
the possibility of any innate knowledge, and insists that 
all our notions arise out of perception.! On the other 
hand, he speaks of an immediate knowledge of those 
truths on which all others depend,? and allows that all 
the knowledge which in the course of our lives we gain 
lay in our soul from the beginning in germ. | Of 
course, this last view is not to be taken to imply that 
the soul, prior to all experience, carried in itself the 
said knowledge in so far as the content thereof is con- 
cerned, or that the function of such experience was 
merely to cause it to be brought out into consciousness.‘ 


1 Cf. pp. 195 sq., 205 sq. 

Sa PLOT) Deca 

* Of. pp. 196, n. 1, 197, n. 2, 
198, n. 1, and 199, n. 1. 

4 There is no necessity to in- 
terpret in that sense the passages 
given above. On the contrary, 
when he says in De Amn. ili. 8 
(supra, p. 199, n. 1) that ‘the soul 
is in a certain sense everything,’ 
he immediately explains this 
phrase by adding (431, b, 28): 
avayrn 8 7) adta& i) rd eld elvar. 
avTa wey yap 5} od * ob yap 6 AlBos 
ev TH uxh, GAA 7d elSos* bore H 
yuxn domep 7 xelp cory: Kal yap 
1 xelp bpyavdy eorw dpydvey, Kal 
6 vovs eldos ciday Kar 4 aloOnors 
eldos aic@nray. Since the hand 
indeed forms and uses the tools, 
but still can only form them from 
some given material, this compa- 
rison does not carry us further 


than the thought that the soul is 
everything inasmuch as it is 
capable of having the forms (or 
images) of all things within 
itself. That it produces them out 
of itself is not stated. Onthecon- 
trary, as the power of perception 
is called efSos aicénrav, because 
it receives into itself the forms 
of the aic@yrd, so the vods may, 
in the same sense, be called «fos 
cidév, inasmuch as it is the faculty 
to receive the insensible forms ; 
and rémos ciddv (p. 198, n. 1) may 
be taken in the same sense. The 
statement that ‘ universals are in 
the soul itself’? (in De An. ii. 5, 
cited at p.197,n. 2), occurs in a 
passage which has no reference to 
the growth of knowledge in it- 
self, but where Aristotle is endea- 
vouring to illustrate the progress 
from the power of perception to 
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For this would take us back again to the theory of 
innate ideas which Aristotle so decidedly rejects.) 
It would be equally wrong, however, to make him a 
pure Empiricist, and attribute to him the view that 
the Universal, ‘without any limitation, comes to the 
soul from the external world.’? If this were his view, he 
could not possibly have derived the highest concepts 
of all—the principia of all knowledge—from that 
faculty of immediate cognition by which the Nous is, 
according to him, distinguished from all other forms of 
thinking activity. For it is plain that concepts which 
we can only come at by an ascent from individuals to 
universals, cannot be the data of any immediate kind of 
knowledge, but must be data of that kind of knowledge 
which is the most entirely mediate of all. Our cognitive 
- faculties, he asserts, do, in fact, take this way to arrive 
at these principia; but he cannot have regarded the 
thoughts in which these principia come for us into 
consciousness as the mere precipitate of a progressively 
refined experience, or the act by which we present them 
to ourselves as only the last of these successive gene- 


1 As Kampen (frkenntniss- 


actual perception by the relation 
of emiorjun to the Gewpety (p. 417, 
b, 5: Oewpody yap ylyverar Td Exov 
Thy emorthuny). Finally, in Anal. 
Post. ii. 19 (cited at p.197,n. 4, su- 
pra) Aristotle says it is impos- 
sible to believe that we should 
come to the knowledge of the 
highest principles, without posses- 
sing previous knowledge; but he 
looks for that previous knowledge 
not in-any ideas innate in the 
soul prior to all experience, but 
simply in the inductive process. 
Cf. infra, ch. v. ad fin. 


theorie d. Arist. p. 192) objects, 
not without reason, though his 
citation of Wetaph. i. 9, 998, a, 
7 sqq. is not in point. 

2 So KAMPR, tbid. ; but it is 
hard to reconcile with this ex- 
position his attempt in the next 
following pages to reduce that 
true perception which is, for Ari- 
stotle, the basis of all knowledge 
tosome kind of Intuitive Thought, 
essentially differing both from 
Knowledge and Opinion. 

3 On thissee p.197,n.4,supra. 
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ralisations upon a matter given in experience. Hach 
of these generalisations consists in an induction,’ the 
result of which can only be expressed as a judgment 
and a conclusion, and which therefore is, like all 
judgments, either false or true. But, on the other 
“ hand, the activity of the Nous in knowledge is by him 
distinguished from all mediate cognition, and what we 
attain by it is not judgments but ideas—not that which 
may be either false or true, but that which is always 
true—that which we may either have or not have, but 
as to which, if we have it, we cannot be deceived.? So, 
again, as all induction starts from perception, which 
has relation to that which is compounded of Form and 
Matter and is sensible, and as the quality of con- 
tingency, the possibility of being and not-being, is 
inseparable from all that is Matter,® therefore by induc- 
tion alone we can never attain to anything which is 
unconditionally necessary. For those ideas which rest 
entirely on experience can have no higher certainty 
than that on which they rest. But of the knowledge 
of the principia, Aristotle holds that it is of all know- 
ledge the most certain,‘ and he will allow nothing to 
rank among the principia except what is necessarily 
true.’ It follows, then, that the immediate knowledge 
referred to can only be an intuition—and that it can 
only be a spiritual intuition, ‘as contrasted with all 
sensible perception. But the spirit of man has not 
these ideas innate in itself. Therefore, the intuition by 


1 About which see ch. v. infra. BVAnGL., Post. i 2a lee tos 

POC hen Ole ier. 72, a, 25 sqq.; ii. 19, 100, b, 

3 Cf. infra in the second part 9. 
of ch. vii., and the notes there 5 Anal. Post. i. 6 init. 
on these points. 
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which it finds them cannot consist in any self-intuition 
or act of introspection, making us conscious of the 
principia as of a truth already within us.1 It must be 
something whereby certain thoughts and ideas arise 
through an action of that which is thought upon the 
spirit thinking it, in some way analogous to that in 
which perception arises through an action of that which 
is perceived upon the percipient. And Aristotle does, 
in fact, base himself on this very analogy when he says 
that the Nous is related to the thinkable as sense is to 
the perceivable ;? or that it knows the thinkable because 
it ‘touches’ it ;* or that as perception in itself must be 
always true, so must thought be, in so far as it relates 
to ideas as such.* 

In this way we get a theory which is for the 
moment intelligible and consistent. But the further 
questions remain wholly unanswered—What is this, 
by the intuition of which we get the principia of all 
mediate knowledge and the most universal of all ideas 


and axioms? What kind of being belongs to it? In 
what way does it act upon our spirit? “Of what sort 
we so attain? Do all of 


are these principia which 

' This was Zeller’s view in 
his second edition. 

2 De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 15; 
see p. : 
8 Metaph. ix. 10, 1051, b, 24 
(vid. supr. p.197,n. 4): in percep- 
tion of the dotvdeTa is Td mev 
Ovyely Kat pdvar GAnbés... Td 
ayvoeiy wh Ovyyovew; xii. 7, 1072, 
b, 20: atrby 5& voe? 6 vots [the 
divine vovs] kata perdAnpw Tov 
vontod [by taking itself as a 
vontév|* vontos yap  yiyverat 
Myydvwv Kat voay. Remembering, 


doubtless, the first of these 
passages, Theophrastus also says 
in Fr. 12 (Metaph.) 25: ‘If we 
begin with observation we can, 
up to a certain point, explain 
things from their causes: ray dé 
dx’ ard 76 &kpa weraBalvwpev ovi- 
ért Suvdueda, either because these 
have no causes, or because our 
eye cannot see in.afull light, Taxa 
& €xeivo adnOearepor ¢ OS avTOS TO ve 
H Oewpla Orydvre kat otoy ibapever.” 

4 De An. iii, 6 jfin.; cited 
supr. p. 197, n. 4. 
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them merely express the ‘formal laws of thought (as 
does the law of contradiction), or are there also meta- 
physical ideas which are so given, such as the ideas of 
Being, of Cause, of God? This might prove to be a 
natural conclusion from the theory of Aristotle ; but it 
would take us very near to the Platonic teaching as to 
the intuition of the Ideas, except that, since for 
Aristotle the ‘Forms’ of things could not belong to 
another world, the intuition of them would necessarily 
be transferred also from the future to the present. 

The final explanation of Aristotle’s want of clear- 
ness on this subject is, however, to be found in the fact 
that he had only half emancipated himself, as we shall 
see, from Plato’s tendency to hypostatise ideas. The 
‘Forms’ had for him, as the ‘Ideas’ had for Plato, a 
metaphysical existence of their own, as conditioning all 
individual things. And keenly as he followed the 
growth of ideas cut of experience, it is none the less 
true that these ideas, especially at the point where they 
are farthest removed from experience and immediate 
perception, are metamorphosed in the end from a 
logical product of human thought into an immediate 
presentment of a supersensible world, and the object, 
in that sense, of an intellectual intuition, 

Plato conceived that the picture of the Ideas which 
slumbers within us could only awake to any sensible 
intuition by an actual recollection, and that the 
spiritual eye could only accustom itself to receive the 
light of the Ideas by a long course of preparation. 
So with Aristotle is it self-evident that at the 
beginning of our spiritual development we are at the 
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farthest possible distance from that knowledge which is 
its goal; and that consequently our ascent to know- 
ledge can only come by a gradual approximation to 
that goal, through a progressive deepening of our 
comprehension, advancing from particulars to universals, 
from phenomena to the essence, from effects to causes. 
Knowledge, which we neither possess as a perfect gift 
of nature nor derive as a consequence from something 
higher than itself, must issue out of that which is 
lower: that is, out of Perception.! The development in , 
time of our ideas is therefore exactly the inverse of 
their logical order. That which is absolutely first is 
relatively to us last; and whereas by virtue of its 
nature the universal has greater certainty than the 
particular, and the principle than the deductions which 
depend upon it, yet individuals and things of sense have 


more of certainty for us.” 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, 
10: obre 8) evumdpxovew apwpio- 
pévan al efers (vid. supr. 196, n. 1), 
oir am wtAdrAwy ekewy vylvovTa 
yrwotinatépwv, GAN amd aicOy- 
oEws. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 2,71, b, 33: mpd- 
tepa 8 ear) Kad yywpydrepa dix as * 
ov yop taitdv mpdrepoy TH pioet 
Kal mpds huas mpdrepoy ovde yyw- 
pydrepoy Kal july yywplu@Tepoy* 
Aéyw SE mpds Huds wey mpdrepa kal 
yyepymodtepa Ta eyytTEepoy Tis 
aicOhoews, amA@s 5€ mpdtepa Kal 
yyopymdtepa ta moppdrepoy* ort 
Bt Toppwrdtw wey TA KABAOV MGAL- 
ora, eyyutdtw 5& Td Kad’ exaora. 
Phys. i, 1, 184, a, 16: mepurce O€ 
ex TaY yvopmwTepwov huiv n ddds 
Kal capertépwy em) Td capéeorepa 
Th pice Kal yyopydrepa* ov yap 
TaVTA hui Te yvopy.a Kal amras ; 


And in like manner we find 


i. 5 fim. Cf. Metaph. i. 2, 982, 
a, 235) Ve Ll, LOLS; b; 29) sqaqus 
vil. 4, 1029) b,-4 sqq:3; ix 88) 
1050, a, 4; Zop. vi. 4, 141, b, 8, 
225 De An. i. 2) wits iW. Te 
imit.; Eth.i. 2, 1095, b, 2. (Still 
more forcibly, referring rather, 
however, to PLATO, Hep. vii. 
init. than to Aristotle, is it ex- 
pressed in Metaph. ii. 1, 998, b, 
9.) The apparent contradiction 
in Phys. i. 1: €ort & tiv mpa- 
Tov dfjAa Kal caph TA cvyKexuméva 
paddov: torepoy 9 éx robtwy yiv- 
era. yvdpyua TA oTOLXELA Kal ai 
apxat Siaipovor Tatra, d10 ex Tay 
xabdAov emt Ta Kad’ Exacta Set 
mpotévar, TO yap BAov Kard Thy 
alcOnow yywpydrepoyv, Td dé Kab- 
ddrov Bdroy tl éotiv* TOAAG yap 
mepirapBdver &s wépn Td KabdAou, is 
only a verbal ambiguity, For (as 
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that the kind of proof which proceeds from the particular 
is to us more clear than a deduction from the general.! 

The way in which actual knowledge is evolved from 
/the rudimentary possibilities of knowledge is this. The 
first stage is always, as we have remarked, sensible 
perception, Without this we can have no actual thought.? 
The man who is deprived of one of the organs of sense 
must of necessity also lack all the corresponding know- 
ledge, for the general axioms of every kind of science 
can only be discovered by induction, and induction 
rests upon perception.? Now particular things are the 
proper objects of perception;* but imasmuch as a 
universal, although it may be as yet undistinguished, 
is contained in every particular, therefore perception 
is also conversant mediately with universals.» Or, to 
speak more accurately, what the senses perceive is, not 
the individual substance of the particular as such, but 
rather certain of its properties. These again are re- 
lated to the particular substance after the manner of a 
universal, for they are not a ‘this’ (7dde) but a ‘such’ 


TRENDELENBURG on Avist. De 
An. p. 338, and RITTER, iii. 105, 
etc. remark) it is not the logical, 
but the sensible universal which is 
here dealt with—the as yet in- 
definite presentation of an object, 
as when, for instance, we repre- 
sent to ourselves a body as such, 
before we clearly distinguish its 
constituent parts. In them- 
selves, however, the simple ele- 
ments are always prior to that 
which is made up of them; De 
Ceelo, ii. 3, 286, b, 16; Metaph. 
xiii. 2, 1076, b, 18, c. 3, 1078, a, 9, 

1 Anal. Pr, ii. 23 fin.: oboe 


mev obv mpdtepos Kal yvwpiudrepos 
6 bid TOU meTov TVAAOYIOMdS, Huy 
& evapyéorepos 6 Sid Tis eraywryis. 

2 De An. iii. 8, 432, a, 4 (vid. 
supr. p. 195, n.1). De Sensu, c. 6 
445, b, 16: odd8 voe? é vods 7a erds 
KY wer? aicOnoews byra, 

8 An. Post. i. 18. 

* An. Post.i. 18,81, b, 6: rév 
read exaotov } atcOnots. The same 
idea recurs frequently, eg. An. 
Post. i. 2 (vid. supr. p. 205, n. 2), 
c. 31 (vide p. 207, n. 1), Phys. i. 5 
jin., De An. iii. 5, 417, b, 22, 27 
Metaph. i. 1, 981, a, 18. j 

° De An. iii.8,as at p.195, n, 1 
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(rovovde) ; and although in perception they never come 
under our intuition in the form of a universal, but 
always as belonging to this or that thing, and in a 
definite individual instance, yet still they are virtually 
universals, and out of our perception of them the 
thought of the universal can be developed.!. Now the: 
way in which it is developed is this/_In sensible per- 
ception itself the several sensible properties, and there- 
fore also the relative universals, which inhere in the indi- 
vidual substance, are discriminated.? Out of such percep- 
tion is next developed by the help of memory a general 


1 An. Post. i. 31, init. : odd 50 
aicOhrews tor ericracbat. €i yep 
kal ori 7 alcOnois TOU TOLOTS.E 
kal uh T0dd5E TLvo0s[only the rdd«, 
however, is an individual sub- 
stance: ovdéy onuatver Tay Kowh 
Karnyopoumevwy Téd€ TL AAAS ToLdy- 
de; Metaph. vii. 13, 1039, a, 1: of 
which more infra], aA’ aicOdy- 
eaOat ye dvaykatoy Td5€ TL Kad mov 
kal vov, To de KabdAou Kal em) racw 
adivatoy aicbdvecOar. ov yap Téd€ 
ovdé viv. ov yap dy Hy Kabddov 

émel oty ai pev drodeltes 
Kabdrov, Tatra 8’ ovk ear aicbay- 
eOat, pavepdy bri ovd’ emloracbat 
80 aicOhoews or. So in ii. 19, 
100, a, 17: aic@dverar wey 7d 
Kad? exactov, 7 8’ atcdnots Tod 
Kabdaov éotly, oloy avOpdmov, GAN 
ov KadAla avOpémrov: 7. é. Percep- 
tion, has, it is true, a definite 
individual Kallias for its imme- 
diate object; but what it gives 
us is the image of a man with 
these definite properties, and the 
circumstance of this man’s being 
Kallias has no influence upon the 
content of our perception. Cf. 
further De An. ii. 12, 424, a, 21 
sqq.; and Phys.i.5, 189, a,5. What 


is said in the text will establish 
the agreement of these passages 
with the general doctrine of 
Aristotle, about which HEIDER 
(Vergl. d. Aristotel. und He- 
gel schen Dialektik, i. 160, sqq.) 
makes too much difficulty. Nor 
does Metaph. xiii. 10, 1087, a, 15 
sqq. contradict it, as KAMPE 
believes (Lirkenntnissth. d. Ar. 
85). It is there said that know- 
ledge as Svvauis is tod 1a0ddouv 
kal doptorov, 7 8 evepyera @piopevn 
Kal @picmévov Tdd€ TL ova, TOVDE 
twos, All that this states is that 
the capability of knowing extends 
to everything that is knowable, 
but that every actual perception 
is the perception of a definite 
object; and whether this object 
is an individual or a universal 
conception does not enter into the 
question. Ka@daAou here signifies 
‘the indefinite,’ as to which cf. 
xii. 4, 1070, a, 32; Gen. An. ii. 8, 
748, a, 7; Hth. i. 7, 1107, a, 29. 

2 De An. ili. 2, 426, b, 8 sqq. 
Hence the afo@nois in An. Post. 
ii. 19, 99, b, 35, cf. De An. ili. 3, 
428, a, 4, c. 9 wmit., is called a 
ddvapis TbupuTos KpiTiKh, 
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representation, for that which has steadily recurred in 
several perceptions is fixed and retained by the mind. 
Thus arise in the first place experience, and next, when 
several experiences have condensed into general princi- 
ples, art and science ! also, until at last we reach the most 
universal principles of all; and of these in like manner 
a scientific comprehension is only to be gained by a 
further methodical repetition of the samé process—in 
other words, by induction. The result may be put 
thus. Plato sought to get at the Idea by turning 
the mental eye away from the phenomenal world, on 
which, in his view, the most that was to be seen 
was a reflection of the idea and not the idea it- 
self. Aristotle’s theory of the ascent to knowledge rests 
it, on the contrary, rather upon a striving after the 
universal element in appearances as such. In other 
words, while both demand abstraction from the imme- 
diate data and reflection on the underlying universal, 
still the relation between the two elements is quite 
different. To Plato the abstraction from the given 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19,100, a, 2: Kal réxvn did tis eumeipias tots 
éx pev ody aicOjoews ylverat uvijun, avOpdrois ... . ylverar dé Téxvn, 
bomep A€youey, Cx SE uvtuns worA- bray ek TOAAGY THis ewreiplas evyon- 
Adkis TOV avTod yiwouervns eureipla, pdtwy ula KabdAou yévnra mepl TOY 
ai yap modAal prijua TH apbud duolwy dadrmlis. 7d wey yap Zxew ° 
Cumerpla ula early, ex & eumerpias 7) brdAnuw bri KadNla eduvoyre ryvdi 
ex mavTds peuhoavtos Tov KadAov Thy vdcoy 70d) ouvtveyke kad 
ev TH WuxH, TOU Evds TapaTATOAAG, SwKpdre Kal Kabékacroy ofrw 
ody & draow Ev evi exelvois Td ToAAois, Eurretplas early: To 8 See 
avtd, TEXVNS &pXN Kal emioTHuNs, WaoL ToIs Towicde Kar’ eldos ey 
cay wey wep yeveow, TEXYNS, Cay Goptabeior, Kduvovor ryyd) Thy 
dé epi Td dy, emiothuns. Metaph. vécov, cvviveyrev,... téxvns. In 
i. 1, 980, b, 28: ylyvera 8 ex ris the same passages is also found 
pvtuns eumeipia rots avOpdmois* ai more to the like purpose. In 
yap ToAAal uvFjuar Tod avrov mpay- Phys. vii. 3, 247,b, we have, éx 
paros juas eumerplas divauy amwo- yap THs KaTd pépos eumeiplas Thy 
Tedovow., . ,amoBalverd’ emiothun Kaddrov AauBdvouey emiorhuny. 
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is the first thing, and only on the presupposition 
of such abstraction will he recognise the possibility of 
coming to any knowledge of universal essence at all. To 
Aristotle the direction of the mind wpon the common 
essence of the empirical data is the main point, and it 
is only as an inevitable consequence of this that abstrac- 
tion from the particulars of sense comes in. For a 
lke reason, Aristotle also defends the truth of the 
knowledge derived by sensation against the objectors ; 
for he shows that, notwithstanding the contradictions 
and deceptions of the senses, a true perception is still 
possible, and that the actuality of what we perceive is 
beyond doubt, although its value is relative: in a word, 
that the doubts attaching to sensible perception ! are due 
solely to want of caution in the use we make of it.? 
He even maintains that perception of itself never leads 
us astray, and that it is in our imaginations and our 
judgments that we are first exposed to error.? 


yop avaipebeyros atabnots wey drat 


1 Cf. Metaph. iv. 5, 6, 1010, b, 
aicO@nroy dé 


zara, oto 


sqq., where, among other things 
(1010, b, 80 sqq.), it is stated 
that although we might say ina 
certain sense that without a per- 
ceiving being there would be no 
aicOnra as such, still it is impos- 
sible to say that without the 
alcOnots the broretweva & moved THY 
_ alcénow could not exist—od yap 
3n Hy aloOnots abth EavTijs cor, 
GAN gore TL Kad Erepoy mapa THY 
_alaOnow, & avdykn mpdrepoy eivat 
Ths aicOhoews’ T yap Kiwody TOD 
xivoumevou mporepdy eott, Likewise 
Cat. c. 7, 7, b, 36: 7d yap aicOnrdy 
mporepoy THs aic@hoews SoKel civat. 
Td wey yap aigOnrdy dvaipebey cuy- 
avaipet Thy alana, 7 de aloOnois 7d 
aicOntroyv ov ovvayaper . . . (dou 
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petra, 
cama, Oepudy, yAvKd, mxpdy kal 
ToAAG boa eoTly aicOnTda. 

2 To this refer Metaph. iv. 5, 
1010, b, 8 saqq., 14 sqq.; xi. 6, 
1062, b, 13 sqq. 

3 De An. iil. 3, 427, b, 11: 4 
piv yop aloOno ray idiwy del 
aAndys Kal macw otmrdpxer Tots 
(dos, diavoetoOar 8’ evdéxerar Kal 
Wevdas kal ovdevd trapxe 6 wi Kal 
Adyos. Ibid. 428, a, 11: at pe 
[the aic@hoets| GAndets aicl, ai dé 
gartacias ylvovrat at mActous 
wevders, Similarly ii. 6, 418, a, 11 
sqq.; and in Metaph, iv. 5,1010, b, 
2: 008 7 alacOnois Wevdhs Tov idtov 
éotly, GAN’ 7H pavracia od TaiTdy 
Th aig Ono. 

P 
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He shows in fact that simple-minded confidence in 
the truth of sensible perceptions which is natural to 
every uncritical consciousness. This is in his case 
the more easy to understand because he has as little 
notion as the other Greeks of making any close inquiry 
into the part which a subjective activity plays in the 
construction of our experience, and refers it simply 
to an operation of the objects upon us whereby they 
impress their images upon the soul ;! while, on the other 
hand, the philosopher who attributed so high a value to 
observation, and the naturalist who required so wide a 
basis of empirical facts, could hardly be expected to take 
sufficient account of the attacks which some of his pre- 
decessors had made upon the trustworthiness of the 


senses.2. Of course he does 


1 See theaccount of Aristotle’s 
theory of sensation, infra, ch. x. 
ad fin. 

2 It has been shown at p. 209, 
n.1,how Aristotle, in Cat. 7, treats 
as given objectively even those 
sensible properties which Demo- 
critus had already shown to be 
merely subjective (ZEuL. Ph. d. 
Gri. 772, 1. 783, 2). Similarly 
in Phys. viii. 3, in combating the 
opinion (of Parmenides), méyra 
hpewety, he follows up the striking 
remark (254, a, 30) that such 
a view could not explain Sdta 
and gayracia as movements of 
the soul (it would have been more 
exact to say ‘of the changing se- 
ries of mental images’) with the 
sweeping observation that to in- 
vestigate such a view is (nrew 
Adyov ay BéATiov Exomev 7) Adyou 
detoOo1, and Kaxds kplvey 7d mor oy 
kal Tomy Tiordy Kad dpxiy Kar Wh ap- 
xiv. The same objection holds, in 
his opinion against the theories 


not seek to deny the delu- 


that everything is always being 
moved, or that one thing is always 
moved and another never. pds 
amravta yap TavTa ikav) pla mloris 
bpGuev yap Evia STE wey Kwotmeva 
bre 8 Hpewodyta. Ibid. 253, a, 33, 
in opposing the doctrine mdyr’ 
npewetv, he says, TovTov (nreiv Adyo 
apevtas Thy alaOnoww, appworla tis 
€or Siavolas,and such speculations 
seem to him abnormal and non- 
natural. All such questions as 
how we know whether we are 
awake or asleep, whether we are 
in our sound senses, &c., Aristotle 
considers altogether misleading : 
mavTwv yap Adyov akiwdow odToL 
elvat . . . Adyov yap (nrovow ay 
ovk Eat Adyos* amodeltews yap 
apx7} ovk amdderkls €or, (Metaph. 
iv. 6, 1011, a, 8 sqq. cf. below, p. 
247,n, 2). He thinks it a self-evi- 
dent proposition that we can only 
decide upon the sensible proper- 
ties of things—as upon the good 
and the eyil, the beautiful and the 
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sions of sense, but he believes that our sensations, as 
such, are not to blame. He holds that each sense 
represents to us always, or almost always, with truth 
the special colour, sound, ete., which it perceives, but 
that illusion first arises in the referring of these pro- 
perties to definite objects, and in the discriminating 
of that which is immediately given in perception from 
that which is only got by abstraction therefrom.! 

To these views, then, as to the nature or origin of 
knowledge, the arrangement of Aristotle's theory of 
scientific knowledge—his Analytics—corresponds. It is. 
the function of Science to explain the phenomena by 
their principles, which must be sought for in the Uni- 
versal Causes and Laws. The deduction, therefore, of the 


ugly—in a normal state of the 
senses and the mind. 

' In this sense Aristotle him- 
self illustrates his principle in 
De An. iii. 3, 428, b, 18: 4 atcOnots 
TY wey Blwy aAnOns ear 7) Ort 
OAlytotov Exovta Td Wevdos. Sev- 
Tepoy d€ TOU cuuBeEBnKevat TadTa’ 
Kal evravda HON evdéxerar Siapev- 
SecOar’ Grr wey yap AecuKdv, ov 
Wevderat, ei Se TovTO TO AcuKdy, 
} &Ado tt [whether the white 
thing is, ¢.y., a cloth or a wall], 
evderat. (So also at the end of 
c. 6.) tplroy 5& Tay Kowdy Kar 
érouévwv Tots cupBeBnkdow, ois 
imdpxer TH (ia Adyw 8 olov 
klynois Kal péyebos, & cumBEBnKe 
tots aigOnrois wept & wddvoTa Hd 
Zor amarnejvar Kara Thy ato- 
Onow. (About these kowd see 
also De Sensu, c. 1. 437, a, 8.) 
De Sensu, iv. 442, b, 8: mepl wey 
tovtwy [the cowa just mentioned } 
amatavTat, mep) d€ Tay idlwy ovK 
amatraevrTat, oiov dis mep) xpdmatos 
Kn akon wept Yopwv. Metaph. iv. 


5, 1010, b, 14. We can only 
trust the deliverance of each 
sense with regard to its own 
particular objects, those of sight 
with regard to colour, &c.: ay 
[aicOqoewy] Exdotn ev TH adTe 
xpdvm mepl Td avTo ovddémoTE Myo 
Gua otTw Kal ovx ottws exew. 
dAN’ 0vd’ ev Erépw xpdvm ep) Td 
mabos nupisBitnoev, GAAG Tep) Td 
@ cupBéBnke Td TaO0s. The same 
wine may taste to us at one 
time sweet, at another not: add’ 
ov 76 ye yAvKY oidy eoTw Bray F, 
ovdem@m0T€ MeTEBAAEV, GAA’ Hel GAN- 
Oever rept avrod Kal Eorw e& dy- 
dykns To eodmevoy yAvKY ToLodTOY. 
Perception shows us primarily 
(as has been already said on 
pp. 206-7) only certain sets of 
gualities. The subjects to which 
these qualities belong are not 
immediately and exclusively de- 
termined by perception ; nor are 
those other properties which are 
only inferred from what we per- 
ceive. 
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/ particular from the universal and of effects from causes, 

or in one word Demonstration, forms the task of Science : 

for in such deduction, according to Aristotle, consists all 

Proof. The premises, however, from which these deduc- 

tive proofs must start cannot be themselves deduced by 
the same method. Nor are they immediately given 

in any innate kind of knowledge. It is only by working 
- upwards from phenomena that we can reach the principles 

that underlie them: only from particulars that we can 
rise to universals. To do this scientifically is the business 
/of Induction, Demonstration and Induction are accord- 

ingly the two component parts of the scientific process, 

and the essential subjects of Methodology. Both, 

however, presuppose the general elements of Thought, 

and cannot be explained without a knowledge of them. 

Aristotle, therefore, prefaces his theory of Proof with 
an examination of the Syllogism; and in connection 
with this he finds himself compelled to go more closely 
into the nature of the Judgment and the Proposition, as 
being the component parts of the Syllogism. It was 
not till a later period of his work (as we have already ex- 
plained) that he went on to treat them separately, and 
even then this part of his Logic remained distinctly 
undeveloped. The same remark applies still more 
strongly to his doctrine of Concepts.! Nevertheless, it is 
with these last that we must begin, in order to proceed 
thereafter to the theory of judgments, and lastly to the 
Syllogism—inasmuch as certain definite views as to 
concepts are always presupposed by Aristotle in his 
discussion of Syllogistic Logic. 

1 Cf. pp. 192 sqq. 
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Tt was the search for general concepts which gave 
to philosophy under Socrates that new direction which 
not only Plato but also Aristotle followed in all 
essentials. As a natural result of this, we find that 
Aristotle, generally speaking, takes for granted the 
Socratico-Platonic theory of the nature of concepts and 
the problem of abstract thought.! But as we shall find 
him in his metaphysics contradicting Plato’s doctrine 
of the independent reality of the Universal which we 
think in the Concept, so also in the matter of the 
logical handling of concepts he feels it necessary in 
connection with this criticism to obtain more accurate 
and definite conclusions on many points.? Plato had 
required that in conceptual definition attention should 
be restricted to the essential as opposed to the accidental 
properties of things ;* and yet at the same time he had 
exalted all general notions to an absolute independence 
as Ideas, without any further distinction between con- 
ceptions of property and substance.* This distinction 
Aristotle introduces, for to him, as we shall see, the indi- 
vidual thing alone is Substance. But he does not merely 


separate the accidental from the essential.° 


1 Cf. pp. 162 sq. and 172 sq. 

2 For the following, besides 
PRANTL (Gesch. d. Log. i. 210 
sqq.), and the other general 
works, cf. KUHN, De WNotionis 
Definitione qual. Arist. constitu- 
erit, Halle, 1844; RAssow, Arist. 
de Notionis Definitione Doctrina, 
Berl. 1843. 

3 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
p- 518 sq. ; 

4 Thid. 584 sqq. 

5 As to the distinction of the 
cguuBeBnkds from the kaé’ abtd 


He goes on 


ef. Anal. Post.i. 4, 73, a, 34 sqq. ; 
Top. i. 5, 102, b, 4; Metaph. v. 
Ty (Ca 9) Nit. Cral8, O02) a4 
sqq.,c. 80, 1025, a, 14, 28, c. 6 
init.; WAt?Tz, in Categ. 5, b, 16; 
Anal. Post. 71, b,10. According 
to these passages everything be- 
longs to any object ‘ Ka’ aird’ 
which is, mediately or imme- 
diately, contained in the concept 
of that object; and all is ‘kara 
ove BeBnkds’ which does not follow 
from the concept. To be a biped 
belongs to any man xaé’ aid, 
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to make a further subdivision of the latter head by dis- 
tinguishing the Universal from the Genus, and both 
from the Concept or conceptual Essence of things.' A 
Universal is everything that appertains to several 
objects in common, not merely by accident, but by 
virtue of their nature.? If this common element is a 
qualification of the essence derived from some other 


more general, then the Universal is a property-concept, 


and indicates an essential property.’ 


If it is of the 


essence of the things in question, then the Universal 


becomes a Genus.4 


for every man, as such, is a biped. 
To be educated is to him rata 
cuuBeBnrds. A cuuBeBnrds is 
(Top. ibid.) 0 evdéxera imdpxetv 
brody & kal Te ate kal wh 
imdpxew. Hence, what is said of a 
thing xa’ adrd is true of all things 
which fall under the same con- 
cept; but what is said k. oup- 
BeBnkds is only true in particular 
cases; and therefore all univer- 
sal determinations are ka@ abrd. 
Metaph. v. 9, 1017, b, 35: 7d yap 
KabddAov Kad’ adta bmapxet, TA dE 
ocunBeBnkdra ov Kad? adrda aA’ emt 
Tav Kal Exacta amrA@s Aeyerat, 
Cf. note 2, below. For more about 
the cuuBeBnkds, see the second 
part of ch. vii., infra. 

1 Thus Metaph. vii. 3 init.: ob- 
ofain common usage means many 
different things: 7d ri Wy evar Kab 
tT Kabdrov kal rd yévos ... Kal 
Téraptov TovTwY Td UmoKElWEVoY. 

2 Anatl.Post. 1. 4, 73; b, 26: 
KaQdAov 5 Aéyw 0 by Kata TayTds 
re Umdpxn Kal Ka abd Kal adrd. 
gpavepby wpa Sr. dca Kadddrov e& 
avdykns vmdpxe rots mpdyuacw ; 
Part. An. i. 4, 644, a, 24: rad de 
KabdAov Kowd: Ta yap mAcloo 
trdpxovta Kabddrou Aéyouev. (Like- 


If to the common distinguishing 


wise Metaph. vii. 13, 1088, b, 11.) 
Cf. last note but one. 

3 Such an essential quality 
Aristotle calls a kaé’ aird brdpyov, 
a mabos Kad? adrd, or a cumBeBnrds 
ka® avrd, understanding in the 
last case by ocuuB8eBnkds (the 
term being used in a sense dif- 
ferent from that discussed 
above) broadly that 8 cuvuBatver 
tivi, 4.6, a quality ; cf. Metaph. v. 
30) jim. ‘c= 7, LOLI, a, 12) amie 
995,=b, 18) 25, ce: -2, 99% a, 25 
sqq. iv. 1,oavi 25 2004; Sh eo. 
vi. 1, 1025, b, 12, vii. 4, 1029, b, 
13; Anal. Post. 1. 22, 83, b,. 11, 
LOY0.45-73; by 5, G6, 75, ard iies 
7, 75, a, 42; Phys. i. 3, 186, b, 18, 
ie, 2, 193,26, ens. lob. boos 
lit 4, 203;°b, S383 De An. wel 
402, b, 16; 2het. i. 2, 1355, b, 30; 
WAITZ, on Anal. Post. 71, b, 10; 
TRENDELENBURG, De An. 189 
sq.; BONITZ, on Metaph. 1025, a, 

* Top. i.5, 102, a, 31: yévos 8 
éorl 7d Kad TAEdywY Kal diapepdy- 
Tov TE clder ev TH Ti eort Karnyo- 
potmevov. ev Te th eats SE Karn- 
yopeio0a TA ToLadTa AcyéoOw, boa 
apudrrer amrododvar epwrndévta Th 
éort Td mpokelwevoy (e.g. in aman: 
tl eort; (Gov). Metaph. v. 28, 
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qualities included in the notion of the Genus are added 
other marks which are again essential with reference to 
a certain part of the whole class, and by which such 
part is distinguished from the rest of the same Genus, 
then we arrive at the Species, which, accordingly, is 


made up of the Genus and the specific differences.' 


1024, a, 36 sqq., where, among 
different meanings of yévos, the 
following are given: 7d dmokelpe- 
vov Tots Stapopais, Tb mperoy ev- 
umdpxov } A€yera ev TG Th Cort 

. . ov Stapopal A€yoyTat ai mouTn- 
tes (that these two descriptions 
apply to the same meaning of 
yévos is shown by Bonitz on this 
passage). Jdid. x. 3, 1054, b, 30: 
Aéyerar 5& yévos d bupw TavTd 
Aéyovra: KaTd& Thy odciay Ta Sid- 
gpopa; x. 8, 1057, b, 37: 7d yap 
TowvToy yévos KAAG, & wudpw ev 
TauTo A€yeTal, my KaT& cuuBEeBnKds 
éxov Siapopdv. Top. vii. 2, 1538, a, 
17: Kkatnyopetra 8 ev TG th éote 
7d yevn Kat ai Siapopal. Hvery 
yévos is consequently a kaddov, 
but not every Ka0daou a yévos; cf. 
Metaph. iii. 3, 998, b, 17, 999, a, 
21, xii. 1, 1069, a, 27, &c., with 
TOO 2 belies vil.lis, 1038; .b, 
16, 25 sq.; and BONITZ on 
Metaph. 299 sqq. To the dis- 
tinction between genus and pro- 
perty is also partly referable the 
statement in Categ. c. 2,1, a, 20 
sqq. c. 5, that everything either 
(1) Ka troxemévov tiwds Aéyerau, 
év tmokepeve 5 ovdevi ori, or (2) 
év bmoKemevy mev ot kal? brroKELME- 
vou 6€ ovdevds Aéyera, or (3) Kad’ 
bmokemevov TE A€yerat Kal ev brroKEl- 
bevy eortv, or (4) ob ev broke mere 
éotly ote Kal broKeevov A€yeTau. 
Of these divisions, the fourth 
comprises particular things: the 
first refers to genera and (ec. 5, 


If, 


3, a, 21) specific differences: 
the second to properties, activi- 
ties and conditions-—in fact, the 
cuuBeBnkdra. To the first belongs 
the term ‘ man,’ to the second the 
term ‘ grammar,’and tothe fourth 
the term ‘ Socrates.’ But the un- 
certainty of the whole division 
immediately appears in the de- 
scription of the third class, for if 
there are notions which are pre- 
dicated both xa@ tmoremévov and 
éy trokepéevy—i.e. which are at 
once genera and properties (the 
example Aristotle gives is the 
concept of ‘science, which is in 
the soul as its baoKeipevoy, and is 
also predicated of each of the 
particular sciences)—then the 
genera and properties cannot be 
distinet and co-ordinate classes 
of universals. How undefined 
was the boundary between a 
‘oenus’ and a ‘property’ will be 
seen also in his treatment of Sub- 
stance (on which see the first part 
of ch, vil., infra). 

1 Metaph. x. 7, 1057, b, 7: é 
yap Tov yévous Kat Tov diapopoy Ta 
el5n (for instance, the specific 
concepts ‘ black’ and ‘white’ are 
made up of the generic notion 
xpaua and the distinguishing 
qualities S:axcperixds and ovyxprti- 
cos : white is the xp@ua Siakpiricdy, 
black is the xp@ua cvykpitixdy). 
Top. vi. 3, 140, a, 28: det yap 7d 
pay yéevos amd Tdv tAdwy xwpiCew 
[the generic concept distinguishes 
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finally, an object is in this way, by the aggregate of its 
distinctive marks, so defined that the definition as a 
whole is applicable to no other object, then we have its 
Concept. The object of the Concept is therefore the 


what belongs to a genus from 
every other], riy 5¢ S:apopdy amd 
twos ey To ad’TG yéver. bid. vi. 
6, 143, b, 8,19. (Further instances 
of the manner of using diapopa 
are given by WAITZ, Arist. Org. 
i. 279; Bontrz, Ind. Ar. 192, a, 
23.)—These distinguishing marks 
of species, Aristotle calls d:apopa 
eiSomowds (Lop. vi. 6, 148, b, 7; 
Hil, x Sy) Wate, sO). rom 
other properties he distinguishes 
them by their being able to be 
predicated of a subject (1a6? dao- 
Keyevou A€yovTat), but not being 
in a subject (éy bmrokemévy ovdk 
eiot)—i.e. they do not subsist in a 
subject which would exist before 
themselves, or which might be 
conceived independently of them, 
but in one which by them alone 
is this definite subject (Cat. 5, 3, 
a, 21 sq.3 ofc. 2) joa, 24°sq,)s 
they are not accidental but 
essential determinations (We- 
taph, vii. 4, 1029, b, 14, 1030, a, 
14; Top. vi. 6, 144, a, 24: oddeula 
yop Siapopd ray Kard& cuuBeBnrds 
trapxdytwy ear, Kaddmrep ode rd 
yévos * ov yap évdexerat THY BSiao- 
pay omdpxew Tw Kal uy mdpxeww) ; 
they belong to the concept of the 
subject of which they are 
affirmed, and hence everything 
that isimplied in them is also true 
of the species and of the indivi- 
duals to which they belong ( Cat. 
c. 5, 3, a, 21 sqq. b, 5). It can 
hence be said of them, that they 
(together with the genus) ‘form 
the substance’ (Metaph. vii. 12, 
1038, b, 19: cf. following note) 


and that they ‘ expresssomething 
substantial’ (Top. vii. 2, vid. supr. 
p. 214,n.4; and yet, looked at in 
themselves, they are not sub- 
stances but qualities, for they ex- 
press not a ti, but a moidy te (Top. 
iv. 2, 122, b, 16, c. 6,128, a, 26, v1. 
6, 144, a, 18,21; Phys.v. 2, 226, a, 
27; Metaph.v.14 init.). Theappa- 
rent contradiction between Ari- 
stotle’s different statements on 
the subject (brought out by TREN- 
DELENBURG, Hist. Bettr.z. Phil.i. 
56sqq.,and BoNITZ,on Metaph. v. 
14) may be solved in the manner 
indicated; cf. WAITZ, ut supra. 
1 Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, a, 24. 
Many properties of things are 
also accidental to other things 
which fall under the same genus. 
Ta 5} Towra Anwréoy [in the de- 
termination of concepts] méxpr 
TOUTOV, Ews TOTADTA ANPOH mpSrov, 
év Exactoy wey er) mdetoy Srdptet 
[is accidental also to other 
things], @rayra dé wh em mréor. 
TavTnY yap avdyKn ovolay elvar TOD 
mpdywatos—which will be further 
illustrated below. Jbid. 97, a, 
18: we get the concept (Adyos 
THs ovclas) of a given object 
by dividing the genus into its 
species, and then the species to 
which our object belongs into its 
sub-species, and thus proceeding 
till we arrive ata group éy wnrére 
éorl Siapopa, i.e. that which is 
indivisible into any farther sets 
of opposed species, to one or 
other of which the object in 
question would belong (but about 
the actual tenableness of this 
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Substance, or more accurately the determinate Substance 
or peculiar Essence of the things in question ;! and the 


theory, cf. Bonirz, Arist. Me- 
taph. ii. 346,1). So also Metaph. 
vii. 12, 1037,b, 29: od0ey yap erepdy 
€or ey TG dpioug, wAhY Td Te 
m™Mp@tTov Aeyduevoy yéevos Kal at 
diapopat (or as it stands 1038, a, 
8: 6 dpiouds eorw 6 ek T&Y Sia- 
popav Adyos). The genus is 
divided into its species, the latter 
into their sub-species, and this 
is continued éws dy Ady cis a 
adidpopa (ibid. 1. 15); and since in 
thisseries every subsequent differ 
entia includes the preceding one 
(e.g. the dfrovy includes the 
baémovy), therefore the interme- 
diate terms which fall between 
the genus and the lowest specific 
difference do not need to be re- 
peated in the definition (cf. also 
Part. An.i. 2 init.). So it fol- 
lows (Met. ibid. 1038, a, 28) : ort 
7 TerevTala diapopa a ovota Tov 
modrymaros €ora Kal 6 dpiauos: in 
which, however, we have to 
understand by the redevrala d1a- 
gopa, not only the last specific 
difference as such, but the specific 
concept as determined by it, 
which embraces the higher spe- 
cies and the genus. 

! For the designation of that 
which is thought of in the con- 
cept, Aristotle makes use of 
various expressions. Besides ovola 
and «idos (of which we shall have 
more to say in dealing with the 
Metaphysics), we have to notice 
in this connection his way of 
marking out the idea which a 
word expresses by placing a d7rep 
before it, as: dmep dy, or Sep Ev 
(Phys. 3, 186, a, 32 sqq.), for 
‘Being, as such,’ or ‘One, as 
such’ (cf. Bonirz, Ind. Arist. 
533, b, 86 sqq.); and also his 


special use of ciya: with a dative 
annexed (for instance, 7d av0pém@ 
elven, &e., Td év) elvar 7d diaper 
eorly yen Metaph. x. 1, 1052, b, 
16: ob yap éori 7d ool elvar rd 
Moves eivat, ibid. vii. 4, 1029, b, 
14, ef. Ind. Ar. 221, a, 34); and 
the phrase 7d ri #v eivatr.—In the 
second of these expressions the 
dative must (according to TREN- 
DELENBURG, 2). Mus. 1828, 481; 
SCHWEGLER, Ar. Metaph. iv. 
371) be taken possessively, so 
that avOpérm elva: is equivalent 
to elvar tovto 6 éotw ayOpdrm 
=‘to be that which belongs to 
man’; and so 1d av0pémw civat 
designates the manner of being 
that is peculiar to man=‘ Man’s 
Being’; whereas ayv@pwmov eivat 
only signifies the condition of 
one who is a man, or the actual 
participation in human nature. 
For the proof of this explanation 
such passages as the following 
will serve: 7d elva: ait@ erepor, 
7) Gv rois (Gor 7d elval éor 
(Bonttz, Ind. Av, 221, a, 42, 54 
sq., Arist. Stud. iv. 377). The 
fact that the article is never put 
before the dative (for Aristotle 
does not say 17d TG GyOpdrw 
eivat) does not stand in the way ; 
for the 7@ in this case after rd 
would be very awkward as a 
matter of diction; and moreover 
this very omission of the article 
makes it clearer that in the 
avOpary elvat we are dealing with 
that ‘being’ which belongs to 
man as such.—The ti jv eiva is 
also, as a rule, construed with the 
dative of the object (7d rf jv elvat 
éxdotw, &c.; cf. Ind. Ar. 764, a, 
60 sq.); for it is(as ALEX. says, 
in Schol, 256, b, 14 on Top. 24m.) 
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Concept itself is nothing else but the thought of this 


equivalent to 6 ti éore 7d elvat 
avtg dndAa@v Adyos. But to this 
account must be added the ex- 
planation of the force of the 
peculiarimperfect, which is meant 
to designate that in things which 
does not belong to the moment, 
but which throughout the whole 
course of their existence has 
represented their proper esse, 
i.e. the essential as distinguished 
from the contingent and transi- 
tory. (Cf. Puavo, Theet. 156, 
A: the Heracliteans maintain os 
7> wav Kivnows Av Kal BAAO oddey, 
and other examples apud 
SCHWEGLER, wt supra, 373 sq.). 
Hence 1d rh Fy ely avOpdrw 
properly means, ‘that which in 
amar was his proper esse,’ the 
true ‘ being’ of man, that belong- 
ing to him which is also called 
the mpdéty ovcla Ys Exdor@ 
(Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 10; 
vil. 7, vid. inf.; vii. 5 fin.) But 
thisissimply his Ideal Being, that 
of which we think, when we 
abstract from what is contingent 
to the phenomenal man before 
us, and from the material element 
on which that contingency rests ; 
cf. Metaph. vii. 4, 1029, b, 19: 
évy @ kpa wh eveora Adyw avTd, 
AéyovTi avd, obtos 5 Adyos TOD Th 
jy elvat exdor@. So ch. 7, 1032, b, 
14: Aéyo 8 ovolay tvev Ans 7d Tl 
hy elva. Ibid. xii. 9, 1075, a, 1: 
em pty tay mointikay a&vev bAns 
h ovola kat rd rh jy elva [sc. 7d 
mpayud ear]. And ch. 8, 1074, a, 
35: 7d dE rh Hy elvar ode Exer VAnv 
TO mp@tov" évredréxeta yap. The rl 
jv civa, therefore, goes with the 
elSos. Metaph. vii. 7, 1032, b, 1: 
eldos Sé Aéyw 7d Th Hv elvar Exdorov 
kal thy rpérny ovclay. Thid.ch. 10, 
1085, b, 82: eid0s S€ Aéyw 7d ch 


qv eivax. Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 20: 
Tod efSouvs kal Tod Th Hv elvat. In 
Phys. ii. 3, 194, b, 26: one of the 
four causes is Td Sos kal 7d mapa- 
devypa* TodTO 8 eotly 6 Adyos 6 
tov Tl fv elvat kal Ta TOUTOV yevn— 
this being what Aristotle, in Me- 
taph.i.3, 983, a, 27, calls thy obclay 
kal Td Th Hy eivar, but immediately 
afterwards rdv Adyoy also. In fact, 
all these expressions are con- 
stantly interchanged by him. Com- 
pare, for example, the De Am. ii. 
1, 412, b, 10, where ovota 7 kara 
Toy Adyoy is explained by 7d tt iv 
elvat; Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 28: 
To TL Hy elvat Kal Toy Adyov; vii. 5, 
1030, b, 26: 7d rl Fv elvac Kad 6 
dpicuds (similarly Part. An. i. 1, 
642, a, 25, cf. Phys. ii. 2,ut supra); 
Eth, ii. 6, 1107, a, 6: Kard wey thy 
ovalay Kal toy Adyou roy Ti Hy 
civat Aéyovra,.—The th Fv elva 
stands to the simple ri éot: as 
the particular and definite to the 
universal and indefinite. Whilst 
‘rl jv elvac’ only designates the 
form or peculiar being of a 
thing, the question, ‘tf éorw;’ 
may be answered by giving either 
the matter only or that which 
includes both matter and form, 
or even by giving merely a pro- 
perty; and even when it is 
answered by giving the ideal 
form, the answer need not em- 
brace the whole concept of the 
thing, but may be confined to the 
genus, or the specific difference 
(the proof of this is given by 
SCHWEGLER, Avist. Metaph. iv. 
375 sqq.). The ri Fv eiva is, 
consequently, a definite species 
of the ri éort (hence De An. iii. 
6, 430, b, 28: tod tl ort Kara 7d 
tl jv civac=‘ Being on its essen- 
tial side’) ; and thus, as very com- 
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And this is arrived at by the process of 


making the Universal of the Genus determinate by 


means of the aggregate of distinguishing marks.? 


monly happens in Aristotle, the 
latter may be used in the 
narrower meaning of the ri Hv 
elvat, whereas the other phrase 
never has the looser sense of the 
rt éott, SO as to designate merely 
the matter of the thing or a 
mere property, or a generic uni- 
versal without the specific differ- 
ences.—The like relation exists 
between eiva: with the dative and 
eivar with the accusative: 7d 
Aevk@ eivar designates the idea of 
what is white : rd Aevkdy eiva, the 
property of being white. Of. 
SCHWEGLER, loc. cit. p.370; Phys. 
iii. 5, 204, a, 23, e¢ alibiAristotle 
undoubtedly introduced the for- 
mula 7d ti Fv civa. Even if 
Stilpo really used it (see ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 223, 3), he pro- 
bably took it from Aristotle. 
Again, Antisthenes could hardly 
have used the mere ti jv to desig- 
nate the concept: at least, this 
does not follow from the re- 
ferences in ZELL. ibid. p. 252, n. 
1.—The following writers treat 
at length of the rf fy «iva: and 
the allied phrases: TRENDELEN- 
BURG (who was the first to 
examine this subject thoroughly), 
Rhein. Mus. v. Niebuhr und 
Brandis, ii. (1828), 457 sqq.; De 
Anima, 192 sqq., 471 sqq.; Hist. 
Beitr. i. 34 sqq.; SCHWEGLER, 
ut supra, 369 sqq. (who cites other 
authors); HERTLING, Mat. uw. 
Form. b. Arist.47 sq. 

MAnalke Post. UW. 3, 90; b, 30; 
91, a, 1: dpiomds pey yap rod rh 
éott Kad ovolas . . 6 pev ovy 
bpiopos Th ears Snaot. Lbid. ii. 10 
init.: Opicuds . . . A€yerar elvan 
Adyos Tod ri éort. (Thesametzbid. 


But 


94, a, 11.) Top. vii..5, 154, a, 81: 
Optouds eaort Adyos 6 Td 7h Hy Elva 
onpalywv. Metaph. v. 8, 1017, b, 
21: 7d rh jv elvar ob 6 Adyos 
épicuds, Kal TovTO ovola Aéyera 
€xdorov. So also vii. 4, 1030, a, 
6, cf. a, 16, b, 4, and ch. 5, 1030, 
b, 26; also Part. An. i. 1, 642, 
a, 25. Hence Aristotle also 
designates the concept (in the 
subjective meaning) by the ex- 
pressions: 6 Adyos 6 dbpliCav thy 
ovotay (Part. An. iv. 5, 678, a, 34), 
6 Adyos 6 tl eort Aéyov (Metaph. 
v. 18, 1020, a, 18) and similar 
phrases. (Adyos or Adyos ris 
ovotas, in relation to the objec- 
tive meaning of Adyos, stands 
for the form or the Being 
of things: e.g. Gen. An.i. 1,715, 
a, b,8; De Am i. 1, 4038 by.2) el; 
2, 414, a, 9, &e.; and cf. preced- 
ing note.)—By the nature of the 
case épos is synonymous with 
dpiopos, e.g. in Top. i.5 init.: €or 
3 Bpos wey Adyos 6 rd th Hy elvan 
onuaivwy. Soch. 4,101 b, 21, and 
ch. 7,103, a, 25; Anal. Post. i. 3, 
72, b, 23 ; ii. 10, 97, b, 26; Metaph. 
vil. .6, 1031, a, 85 ch. 13) 1039, a, 
19; viii. 3, 1043, b, 28; ch. 6, 1045, 
a, 26; Poet. ch.6,1449, b, 23. But 
the same word, in a further sense, 
signifies either of the two terms 
of a proposition (subject and 
predicate), and is therefore the 
standing expression for the three 
terms of the syllogism; Anal. 
Pri. i. 1, 24, b, 16: Spoy 5& Kare 
eis dy SiadveTas N mpdracts, etc., ch. 
AD babea os Clin LONsOpuOswa LeeClls 
34, 48, a, 2; Anal. Post. i. 10, 76, 
b, 35 et supra. 

2 Of; Pp, 2ho nal, 216, sna. 
Aristotle expresses the relation 
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the essence of things, according to Aristotle, consists 


only in their form.! 


It is therefore only with the 


form that the Concept is concerned, and no concept of 
sensible objects as such can be presented to the mind.’ 
For although a definite relation of Form to Matter does 
belong to the peculiar Essence and therefore also to 


between these two elements, by 
designating the genus as the 
matter and the specific difference 
as the form of the concept; and 
by this he explains how in the 
concept the two are one. The 
genus is that, in other words, 
which, in itself indefinite, first 
becomes definite in the specific 
concept—the substratum (ézoxret- 
mevoy), whose properties are the 
matter, and whose form is made 
up of the distinguishing marks. 
But thesubstratum never actually 
exists without properties, nor the 
matter without form, and there- 
fore neither does the genus exist 
outside the species, but only in 
them; looked at in itself, it only 
contains the universal presup- 
position, the possibility of that 
which exists in reality in the 
lowest species; Metaph. viii. 6, 
ef. ch. 2, 1043, a, 19: v. 6, 1016, a, 
25: ch. 28, 1024, b, 3: vii. 12, 1088, 
a, 2b 8, LOSS, a 23) soho se, 
1054, b, 27; Phys. ii.9 fin.; Glen. et 
Corn. i. 7, 324, b, 6 (Part. An.i. 3, 
643, a, 24, does not come in here). 

' Cf. p. 217, n. 1. More fully 
treated in the account of Aristo- 
tle’s Metaphysics, infra, ch. vii. 

2 See p. 219, n.1, and Me- 
taph. vii. 11, 1036, b, 28: rod yap 
Kadddov kad Tod eiSous 6 dpiopds. So 
ch. 15 init.: by Substance is meant 
sometimes the Adyos alone, some- 
times the Adyos obv TH BAN ovver- 
Anumévos (the otvyodov). boa wy 


odv (sc. ovoiat) ofr [in the sense 
of the civodoy] A€yortat, TovTwY 
bev €ort Popa * Kal yap yéveois* 
Tod 5€ Adyou ovK eotw odtws bore 
POelperOar* ovd5E yap yeveris (ov 
yap ylyverat Td oikla elvat &AAG Td 
THde TH oikla) ... did TodTO SE Kal 
TOV OvoL@Y TOY aidOnTayv TeV Kab’ 
Exacta oO dpituds ov’ aarddeikls 
éotiy, Ott Exovow Any hs 7 pias 


Totty ot evdéxerOat kad ceiver 


kal un? 5 PbapTa mavta Ta Kad” 
ExaoTa avT@y. ei ody H 7 amddertis 
Tay avayKalwy Kal 6 dpicuds ém- 
oTnmovikds, Kal ovK évdéxerai, 
Gomep ovd’ emiorhuny ote pey émi- 
othunv bre & &yvoray elvat, dAAG 
dé&a 7d Towdrdy éoty (vid. supra 
p- 163), oftws ot8? drddeitiy odd? 
dpitmov, GAAG Sdta ear) Tov évde- 
Xomevov wAdrws Exew, SHAov Sri ovk 
by efn adt@y ode arddeikéis. AS Soon 
as we perceive it no longer, we 
do not know whether it is now 
the same as we think it to be. (Cf. 
Top. v. 3, 131, b, 21; Anal. Pri. 
ii. 21,67, a, 39.) And in ch. 10, 
1035, b, 84: rod Adyou wépyn Ta TOD 
el5ous pdvoy early, 6 St Adyos ear) 
Tod Kabddrov: Td yap KiKAw elvat 
kal KUKAOS Kal Wuxf elvar Kal Wux} 
TaiTa&* Tod 5& ouvddAov Hdn, olov 
KvKAOV Tovdl, TOV KabéKacTd TLVOS 
)) aioOnrod 7) vontod (Aéyw St von- 
Tovs mev oloy Tovs pablyuaricods, 
aigOnrovs 5é oioy Tods yaAxods Kab 
tovs €&vdivous—but even the 
former have a #An, only it is a 8Ay 
vontn, 1036, a, 9 sqq.), TodTwy St 
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yet it is not this object of 


sense itself, but only this determinate mode of sensible 
existence, only the universal form of the object, which 


can be defined.? 


It follows as a consequence of this 


that the conception does not relate to individual objects 
of sense* as such; but this applies also to all Individ- 


uals in general. 


Knowledge, in fact, aims always at a 


Universal,‘ and the words of which a definition is made 


up are themselves general terms.° 


ovK €oTiv dpiouds GAAG mera vor- 
vews 7} aloOhoews yywpiCoyrat, 
GarerOdyTas [-Ta] 5°’ ex Tis évTeAe- 
xelas ov SiAov wérepdy more cialy 
 ovK elaly, addr’ del A€yovTat Ka) 
yveplCovtat TG Kabddrov Adyw* 7 8 
bAn ByywoTos Kab? abrhy. 

1 As in the concept of the 
house (Metaph. vii. 15, see pre- 
ceding note), the soul, the axe 
(De An. i. 403, b, 2: ii. 1, 412, b, 
11), of the ouby (Metaph. vii. 5, 
&c.), in fact in all concepts of 
material and natural things. Cf. 
Phys. ii. 9 fin.: although the 
material causes are subservient 
to the ideal or final causes, still 
in explaining natural phenomena 
we must give both; ows d¢ Kal 
ey 7G Abyw eat) 7d GvayKatoy [7.¢. 
because the physical or material 
causes belong to the concepts of 
things]. épicauév@ yap Td Epyov Tod 
mplew, 87t Siatpeots Towdi* airy 
8 ov ~ora, «i ph eer dddvrTas 
Towvadi* vbtot 3’ od, ef pt) o1d7- 
pots. tort yop Kal ey TH Adyw Evia 
pdpia &s TAn Tod Adyov. Of. Me- 
taph. vii. 10, 1035, a, 1, b, 14, and 
chit, 1037, a, 29: 

2 If on the one hand we 
deny that matter belongs to the 
concept of a thing, and on the 
other are obliged to admit that 


Each concept 


numberless things cannot be 
defined without giving their 
matter, this seems, at first sight, 
a contradiction. In the passage 
referred to (Metaph. vii. 10) 
Aristotle seeks to escape this 
contradiction by saying that in 
such cases, not this individual 
object, formed by the combina- 
tion of a specific concept with 
this definite matter, is defined, 
but only its form; it is not this 
circle, but the circle, or the 
KvKA® elvot, NOt this soul, but the 
soul, the wux7 elvar. But the 
difficulty is, indeed, by no means 
removed in this way. If, for 
instance, the soul is the ‘ Ente- 
lechy ’ of an organic body (De 
An. ii. 1), the rh fv eivar ro 
Tod. chuatt (Metaph. ibid. 1035, 
b, 16), then a matter consti- 
tuted in a stated way belongs 
to the concept of the soul. 

3 Metaph. vii. 15, 1039, b, 27, 
as at p. 220, n. 2, supra. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 168, n. 2. 

5 Metaph. ibid. 1040, a, 8: 
not only are sensible things in- 
capable of definition, but also 
ideas: Tév yap Kab’ Exaoroy 7 idéa, 
ds pact, cal xwpioTh. avarykaioy 5° 
ef dvoudray elvat Toy Adyoy* byoma 
& ov mornoes 6 bptCduevos, &yyworor 
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embraces several individuals, or at least can embrace 
several ;! and even if we descend to the lowest species 
we are still always met by universal determinations 


only. 


Within these, the individual entities are dis- 


tinguished no longer by anything relating to species, 


but only by accidental marks of difference.? 


yap ora. Ta Se Kelueva kowe 
Tacw. avdyKn wpa dmdpxew ka) 
tAAw tadta* oloy ef tis ce dpl- 
catto, Ceov épet ioxvdy 7) AeuKdy 7) 
érepdv 71d Kad GAA Srdpéet. 

! Loe. cit. 1. 14, Aristotle pro- 
poses the objection: wn@ty carve 
Xwpls wey méyra ToAAOTS, dua SE udve 
TovT@ Smapxew (which is really 
the case in the determination of 
concepts, vid. supra, p. 216, n. 1), 
and he gives among otheranswers 
this (cf. Bonrrz, on this passage) 
at 1.27: ‘even though an object 
be the only one in its species, like 
the sun and the moon, still its 
concept could only contain such 
things éo0a €m &Adouv évdéxeTa, 
oiov édy repos yevnTat ToLovTos, 
dHAov Sri faAvos Earar* Kowds &pa 6 
Adyos, &ec.’ Similarly, in De 
Calo, i, 9, 278, a, 8: supposing 
there were only one circle, obey 
Arrov tAAo €orar TO KUKA® elvat Kad 
TEdE TS KVKAG, Kal Td wey €idos, Td 
d eldos ey tH BAn Kal Tay Kad’ 
éxacrov. Ibid. b, 5: there is only 
one world, but still the ovpar@ 
elvat and the T@de TE olpave eivat 
are two different things. 

* Metaph. vii. 10 (vid. supr. p. 
220, n. 2): 6 Adyos earl Tod Kadrov. 
Anal. Post. ii. 13, 97, b, 26: aie 
5 éor) mas bpos nadddvv. The 
determination of concepts may 
be continued till all specific 
differences are exhausted, and 
the reacuta’a Siapopa is reached ; 


Between 


but below this there only remain 
individuals which are no longer 
specifically distinguished (see 
Metaph. x. 9, 1058, a, 34 sqq. 
and supra, p. 216,n. 1), and are in 
a sense Suoim (Anal. Post. ii. 18, 
97, a, 37, b, 7); these, however, 
continue to form a multiplicity, 
and, in fact, an indefinite multi- 
plicity, and for this reason cannot 
be the object of science and of 
the concept ; Metaph. iii. 4, init. : 
eire yap wl Fore Tt mapa TX Kad- 
éxagta, TA SE KaGeKacTa area, TOY 
S amrelpwy was evdéxeTar AaBety 
emtorhunv; cf. ii. 2, 994, b, 20 
Sqq.; Lop. il. 725) 1095 by eas 
Anal. Post. i, 24, 86, a, 3 sqq. 
and ibid. c, 19-21, the proof that 
argument cannot be continued to 
intinity either upwards or down- 
wards. In this Aristotle exactly 
follows Plato: see ZHuL. Ph.d. Gr. 
pt.i.p 524, 3,587, 1.— Aristotle de- 
signates singulars by the phrases : 
TA Kad’ Exarra (or K. Exactov), Td 
apiWu@ ev(Metaph. iii. 4,999, b, 34; 
Categ. c. 2,1, b, 6, et supra; see 
WAITZ on this passage), ra Tid, 
6 tls &vOpwmos, &c. (Cauteg. ibid. 
1, 4, b; Anal. Post. i. 24, 85, a, 
34; Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 33), 
7éde tt (Categ. c. 5, 8, b, 10; 
Metaph. ix. 7, 1049, a, 27 et SUPTA; 
see WAITZ on this passage of the 
Categories), also T& %roua (e.g. 
Categ. c. 2,1, b, 6, c. 5, 3, a, 35; 
Metaph. iii. 1, 995, b, 29. Itis true 
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this accidental difference and the specific differences lie 
those attributes which belong exclusively to the mem- 
bers of a certain species, without, however, being directly 
included in their Concept ; and Aristotle calls these Pro- 


perties (tera). 


But in a wider sense this name is also 


used by him to include specific differences on the one 
side and accidental qualities on the other.? 
What falls under one Concept must be, so far as 


this is the case, identical.’ 


that the lowest species, which 
do not divide into sub-species 
—the adiagopa, vid. supra, p. 216, 
n. l—are given the same name: 
but in that case, whenever this 
meaning does not appear from 
the context itself, he uses, not 
merely Ta &roua, but &roua eldn 
and similar expressions (cf. 
Metaph. iii. 3, 999, a, -12, v. 10, 
1018, b, 6, vii. 8 fin., x. 8, 9, 
Gases libs LO; xa. 1.6 10595; 
35) or Ta €oxara, because in de- 
scending from the most universal 
they come last (Metaph. xi. 1, 
1059, b, 26; Hth. WV. vi. 12, 1143, 
a, 29, 33; De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 
16; De Mem. c. 2, 451, a, 26). 

1 In Top. i. 4, 101, b, 17, he 
distinguishes -yévos, Y.ov, and 
cupBeBnkds; and as soon as he 
has divided the oy again into 
dpos and Ydiov in the narrower 
sense, he defines the latter, c. 5, 
102, a, 17: tiv 8 eorly 0 wy 
dndot wey 7d Th jv elvan, udve & 
imdpxer Kal aytikarnyopetrat Tov 
mpayyaros [is related to it as 
an interchangeable concept], oloy 
1S.ov dvOpdrou Td ypammatucis eva 
dextixdy, &C. 

2 Already (Joc. cit.) he distin- 
guishes the wore 7) mpds ts tiov 
from the &mAés iSiov, and in the 


What does not fall under 


5th book, which deals with the 
topical treatment of the ‘ra 
(c. 1) he distinguishes the 7S.or 
Ka? abtd from the %ioy mpds 
é€repoy, the de) 15:0v from the moré 
Sov. He himself, however, re- 
marks (129, a, 32) of the Yé.oy 
mpos erepoy, and it is true in any 
case of the moré YS:0v, that it be- 
longs to, the cvuBeBykdra. On the 
other hand, he gives as examples 
of the 76. xa@’ aird and de) essen- 
tial marks such as (@ov &ddvarov, 
(Gov Oyntdy, To ek Wuxs Kal cbua- 
Tos ovykeluevoy (128, b, 19, 35, 
129, a, 2). Cf. preceding note. 

8 Aristotle does not say so in 
these words, but it is shown by 
his discussions on the various 
meanings of tadrov. In Top.i. 7 
(ef. Wil. 1,151, b, 29; 152, b, 31) 
three of these are distinguished : 
yéver TavTov is what belongs to one 
genus, «let tavToy what belongs 
to one species (cf. Metaph. x. 8, 
1058, a, 18), and dpidue Tairdy, dv 
dvopara wAciw ro Be mpayya ev. 
This last kind of identity may 
be expressed in various ways: 
Kupidétata pev Kal mpotws Bray 
avouate 7) Spm To TavTdoy arodoOF, 
Kabdmep tudtioy Awniw Kal (Gov 
meCoy Slrovy ayOpimw, Sevrepoy & 
btay TQ Siw, Kabdwep Td emiorhuns 
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one concept is different. Complete Identity, however, 
implies unity of matter also, for individuals between 
which there is no difference of a species are yet 
different numerically, because in each of them the same 
concept presents itself in a different matter.? Con- 
ceptual distinction in the highest degree gives us 
Contrary Opposition; whereas simple difference pro- 
duces Contradictory Opposition. For Contraries (évav- 
tia) are such as, within the same Genus, lie as far 


as possible asunder.* 


dexrixdy avOpdmm, .. . Tplrov & 
bray ard TOD cUvuUBEBnKOTOS, oloy Td 
Kabhuevoyv 7) TO movoidy SwKparer. 
There is a somewhat different 
division in Metaph. v. 9. Ari- 
stotle there distinguishes, first, 
the rait& kaT& oupuBeBnkds and 
TavTa Kad’ adra; then the tavrdy 
e(Se. and dpi0ue, both of which 
are affirmed partly of that which 
has a Matter, partly of that which 
has an Hssence (fullerat x. 3,1054, 
a, 32: that is identical in number 
which both in Matter and in Form 
is one), As a general explana- 
tion he gives us a formula which 
is easily reducible to the one 
cited above:  ravtérns évdrns 
tls éorw 7) mActdvwy Tod civat 7) 
Srav xphTra ws mAeloow (as in 
ard aire tavtdy). Since, however 
(according to ch. 10, 1018, a, 35), 
Unity and Being can be used in 
different senses, the meaning of 
the radrdy, €repov, &c. must vary 
accordingly. 

' Metaph. v. 9, 1018, a, 9: 
Erepa d& AeyeTar dv Ta edn 
mrelw 4) H BAN 7) 6 Adyos Tijs 
odotas' Kal dAws ayTikepmevws TH 
TATE AéyeTat Td Erepoy. On elder 
and yéve: €repoy, cf. ibid. x. 8, v. 


Contrary opposition, in fact, is 


10, 1018, a, 38 sqq. and ch. 28, 
1024, b, 9. 

* See preceding note and p. 222, 
n.2. That the individual dif- 
ferences of things must be based 
on Matter will be further shown 
later on, in the second part of 
ch. vii. infra. 

3 Aristotle states this defini- 
tion, Categ. c. 6, 6, a, 17; Eth. N. 
li. 8, 1108, b, 33, as one already 
in use (épi(ovrar) ; but in Metaph. 
x. 4 init., he puts it forward in 
his own name, and he there 
establishes the proposition that 
opposites must belong to the 
same genus, by observing ex- 
pressly: Ta wey yap yéver diapé- 
povta ove Exar dddy cis HAANAa, 
GAN’ améxer wA€oy Kad aoduBAnra 
(eg. a sound and a colour are not 
opposed to one another, because 
they cannot at all be compared, 
they are daovuBAnra). Yet, on 
the other hand, we read in 
Metaph. v. 10,1018, a, 25 : évayria 
Aeyerat Th TE uh SuvaTd dua TO 
WG Tapevat Tay Siapepdytwy Kare 
yevos, kal Td wAcioTov diapéporvra 
TOV EV TE BUTS yévet, Kal TH TAEi- 
orov diapepovta trav ey raiTG 
dextix@ (that the evayria are 
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Con- 


tradictory opposition, on the other hand, is the relation 


accidental to one and the same 
dextucdy is contirmed by Metaph. 
x. 4,1055,a, 29; De Somn. No. 1, 
453, b, 27), wal ra wAcioror Siapé- 
povta tay bmd Thy adthy Sivamw, 
Kal ay 7 diapopa meyloTtn 2) GrAas }) 
kata yévos } kat’ eldos. 7a’ GAAa 
~evayTia AeyeTal THO fey TH TA 
Towra Exe, TA SETH SexTiKa elvan 
tay TolovTwy, &c. (and the like in 
x. 4, 1055, a, 35), and Categ. c. 
li fin. also has: avaynn 5€ mavTa 
Te evoyTia } ev TH avT@ yéever 
eivat [like black and white], 7 
ey Tols évaytiows yeveow [like just 
and unjust], % abta yévn civ 
[like good and evil]. SiMmpu, 
cites something similar (Jn Categ. 
Schol. 84, a, 6; Ar. Lr. 117) 
from the treatise Tl. avtimeme- 
vev, about which cf. p. 70,n 4.— 
The more mature and correct 
statement is that which is given 
in Metaph. x. (¢.g. good and evil 
could not be contraries if they 
did not fall under the same 
generic concept, that of moral 
bebaviour); and, in fact, Ari- 
stotle himself (at 1055, a, 23 
sqq.) resolves the earlier state- 
meuts by bringing them into line 
with the idea of the évay7.ov as 
there defined. It is only in 
reference to that definition of the 
evayttoy that we can understand 
Aristotle’s important axiom (AWe- 
taph. iii. 2, 996, a, 20; iv. 2, 
1004, a, 9, 1005, a, 3; xi. 3, 1061, 
a, 18; An. Pri. 1. 36, 48, 0,5; 
De Am. iii. 3, 427, b, 5, et alibi; 
see BONITZ and SCHWHGLER on 
Metaph. iii. 2, loc. cit.), Tey evav- 
riev pla emorhun. That is the 
same science which deals with 
the sume things; things which 
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belong to different genera, like 
sound and colour, belong also to 
different sciences: ct. loc. cit. 
1055, a, 31.—Further, from the 
same definition of the évayrioy 
(ibid. 1055, a, 19, cf. De Calo, i. 
2, 269, a, 10, 14, and Phys. i. 6, 
189, a, 13) Aristotle deduced the 
principle that to each thing 
there can only be one contrary. 
Between contraries there may lie 
an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate grades, which are com- 
pounded of these contraries (as 
colours out of light and dark). 
Such intermediate grades are 
not found, however, between every 
pair of contraries, but only be- 
tween those pairs of which one or 
other predicate does not necessa- 
rily belong to the subject con- 
cerned, and in which there is a 
gradual transition from one to the 
other. (Metaph.x.7; Categ.c. 10, 
11, b, 38 sqq., 12, b, 25 sqq. cf. 
SIMPL. Categ. Schol.in Ar.84, a, 15 
sqq.,28sqq.) What Aristotle hadin 
his mind in this doctrine of the 
evavtiov is the scale of changes 
in the natural sciences ; for every 
change is a transition from one 
condition to the opposite ; Phys. 
vy. 3, 226, b, 2, 6, 1. 4, 187, a, 31, 
c. 5, 188, a, 31 sqq.; Gen. et Corr. 
i. 7, 323, b, 29.—To the above 
definition of the ce évayrioy 
corresponds that of the éevayriov 
kata témoy in Meteor. ii. 6, 363, 
a, 30,and Phys. v. 3, 226, b, 32.— 
The correct way of formulating 
oppositions was dealt with in the 
treatise Il. ayrikepever (vid. supra 
p. 70, n. 4, and SIMPL. loc. cit. 
83, b, 39 sqq.; Az. dr. 116). 

' The bd:apopa réAcios of Ale- 
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between such concepts as stand to one another in the 
relation of Yes to No,! of affirmation to negation, and 
between which, therefore, no third or middle term can 
lie,? and of which as applied to every given object one 
or other must be true.? This kind of opposition, to 
put it differently, arises when everything which is not 
contained in a certain concept is collected into one 
negative expression,’ i.e. where the aggregate of all, 
possible determinations is divided between two concepts 
by the test of identity with or difference from some 
given determinant. Between contrary and contra- 
dictory opposition Aristotle places that of privation and 
possession,® though he is not able quite to establish the 
difference ® between this and the other two kinds of 


taph. x. 4, 1055, a, 10 sqq., 22 
sqq. Since this opposition only 
occurs between abstract concepts 
and not between concrete things, 
the tract Tl. ayticemevwy main- 
tained that only the concepts 
(e.g. ppdynors and &ppootyn) were 
to be called ards éevaytia, not the 
beings to which these concepts 
apply (such as the ¢péyimos and 
the &ppwv). SIMPL. loc. cit. 83, b, 
24 sqq., cf. PLATO, Phedo, 103 B. 

1 Aristotle’s standing formula 
for this kind of opposition is 
therefore, ‘@s Katdpacis kat dard- 
gpaois avricetoba.’ In a judgment 
the like opposition is called 
ayripacis (vid. n. 6, &c., infra) ; 
and in Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 8 and 
Metaph. iv. 7 init., v. 10 initt., 
the opposition of concepts is 
included under the same word. 

* Metaph. iv. 7, xi. 6, 1063, b, 
19; Phys. loc. cit., and ef. what 
will be said presently about con- 
tradictory judgment. The kind of 
opposition is the same there as 


here: see Categ. c. 10, 12, b, 10. 

® Categ. c. 10; Wy by L6*sqqs 
138, a, 37 sqq.; and Metaph. x. 
1057, a, 33. 

4 An bvoua or pijua adpiorroy ; 
vid. infra, p. 232, n. 2. 

5 “Riis and orépnots, e.g. ‘see- 
ing’ and ‘blind.’ For what fol- 
lows, cf. TRENDELENBURG, Hist. 
Beitr. i, 103 sqq. 

§ In Metaph. v. 22 (and, refer- 
ring to this, x. 4, 1055, b, 3) Ari- 
stotle distinguishes three mean- 
ings of the orépnors: (1) &v wh Exn 
TL TOY TEpUKdT@Y ExeTOal, KaY |) 
avtTd iv mepuds exe, oioy puTdy 
dupdrov €orephaba Avera. (2) dy 
mepunds ExeELv, 7) avTd 2) Td yevos, mh 
éxn. (3) dv wepunds nad bte wépu- 
kev Exew wh éxf. Only in the 
first meaning would ‘ privation’ 
be synonymous with ‘negation’ 
(for ‘ blind’ = * not-seeing’ ), and 
we could affirm of the opposites 
Kara orépnow kal ey that which 
we are told by Categ. c. 10, 13, b, 
20 sqy. (that is to say, by the 
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author of the Post-pradicamenta) 
can not be affirmed of them, 
namely that ‘ everything is either 
one or the other’ (either ‘seeing’ 
or ‘blind ’); in such a case, there- 
fore, the relation between orépn- 
ois and éés would be reduced to 
that of dyripacis. In the other 
two senses of orépyors this is not 
the case, for in them the orépyors 
itself, as is admitted in Metaph. 
iv. 12, 1019, b, 3 sqq., expresses 
something positive, and is a kind 
of és; and thus, if we take 
‘privation’ in this sense, the 
opposition of the és comes 
under the definition of the évay- 
ttov.—The distinction of the two 
in the Post-predicamenta ( Cateq. 
c. 10, 12, b, 26 sqq.) is founded 
on the following argument: of 
those évayti«, which have no 
middle term between them (as 
‘straight’ and ‘crooked ’), one or 
other must necessarily apply to 
everything capable of the dis- 
tinction (¢.g. ‘every number must 
be either odd or even’); when, 
on the other hand, there is a 
middle term between two évaytia, 
such a conclusion never follows 
(we cannot say, ‘ Everything 
which is capable of colour must 
be either white or black’); but 
in the case of orépynois and éé:s, 
neither one nor the other of these 
results will arise ; we cannot say 
that ‘to everything capable of the 
distinction one or other of such 
opposites must apply,’ for there 
may be some time at which 
neither of the two will apply to 
it—rd yop wtmw mepuKds byw 
zyew otre tuprdy obre byw Exo 
Aégyerat; but neither can we 
reckon this class of opposites 
with those between which there 


Notions of relation are adduced as the 


is a middle term—éray yap 75n 
mepunds 7 dW Exew, Tore?) TUPAdY 
i) Ow exov pnMoe.u. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that (1) so 
long as the thing in question is 
not mepunds byw éxew, it is not 
dextixdy dews either, and there- 
fore the instance adduced is not 
to the point; and (2), on the 
other hand, thereis much that is 
intermediate between ‘ posses- 
sion’ and ‘ privation,’ for there 
are all the degrees of partial 
possession: there are not only 
‘seeing’ things and ‘blind’ 
things, but also things ‘half 
blind. —A further distinction of 
the éevayria from the opposites 
kara orépnow ral ety is said to lie 
in the fact (Categ. c. 10, 13, a, 
18), that in the former the trans- 
ition from, one to the other is 
mutual (white can become black 
and black white), but in the 
latter only one-sided, from pos- 
session to privation, and not con- 
versely. But this is likewise in- 
correct: not only can things 
which see become blind or the 
rich poor, but blind things may 
become seeing and the poor rich; 
and even if this is not possible 
in every actual case, the same is 
just as true of the évaytia them- 
selves; neither can every sick 
man get well, nor every black 
thiag become white. For the 
logical relation of concepts, such 
a distinction would in any case 
be of no importance.—Lastly, in 
Metaph. x. 4, 1055, b, 3, 7, 14, it 
is said that the orépyots is a kind 
of avtlpacts, namely the aytipacis 
éy 7@ Sextixg, and the évayridrns 
a kind of orépnots (thus also in 
xi. 6, 1063, 9b; 17); %so. that, 
according to this, these three 
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subjects of a fourth sort of opposition." 
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Of all these 


kinds of opposition the general proposition holds good, 
that ‘ opposites fall within one and the same science.’? 


concepts would form a kind of 
gradation from the higher to the 
lower. But this also can only be 
said when the concept of orépnots 
is not accurately determined ; as 
soon as this is done, the relation 
of orépnois and é&s falls either 
under éyripacis or under évaytié- 
rns. To the latter result Anal. 
Post. i. 4, 73, b, 21 points: gore 
yop To evaytioy i) orépnots 7} avet- 
pacts ev TH avT@ yévet, ofov &priov 
7d wh mepirtoy ev a&piOuors; for, to 
be an évaytioy, the orépnots must 
express a positive concept, and 
this not merely indirectly, like 
the dyripacis from which it is 
here distinguished, The same is 
true of passages like Metaph. 
vii. 7, 1033, a, 7 sqq., where the 
sick person—who is elsewhere 
the éevayrioy of the healthy per- 
son—is given as his orépyots ; 
ibid. xii. 4, 1070, b, 11: as wey 
eldos [airla ray cwudrwy] Td Oepudy 
kal &AAov tTpdmoy Td Wuxpdy 7 oTép- 
nows, for cold forms a contrary 
opposition to warm, and if it is 
an eidos, it cannot be merely a 
negation; and hence, though it 
is given as a negation with other 
analogous concepts (e.g. De Calo, 
ii. 8, 286, a, 25), yet Aristotle 
himself in other passages admits 
that, in certain cases, it is a 
natural property, and not merely 
a defect (Part. An. ii. 2, 649, a, 
18), and that it has the power of 
acting (Gen. et Corr. ii. 2, 329, b, 
24), which cannot possibly be 
true of a mere orépnois. Of. 
TRENDELENBURG, lec. cit. 107 
sqq., and STRUMPELL, Gesch. d. 
theor, Phil. 27 sq.—The tract 


Tl. aytixemevav also treated of 
orépnois and efis; SIMPL. Schol. 
in Ax. 86, b, 41, 87, a, 2; Ax. Fo. 
119. We shall have to discuss 
hereafter the inetaphysical signi- 
fication of orépyois and its rela- 
tion to the #An. 

1 Cat. c. 10, 11, b, 17, 24.sqq.; 
Top. is 2, 109, b,. Tees 
b, 15,114, a, 18.0.6, bbs 
Metaph. x. 4, 1055, a, 38, ¢. 3, 
1054, a, 23. Instances of such re- 
lative concepts are (see Cat., loc. 
cit.. and c. 7; Metaph. v.15): 
double and half—in fact, the ma- 
nifold and its part, the tmepéxoy 
and bepexduevoy ; the active and 
the passive; the measurable and 
the measure; the knowable and 
knowledge. Though in Metaph. v. 
10, two further forms of opposi- 
tion are named, yet BONITZ, on 
this passage, and WAITZ, Arist. 
Org. i. 308, have demonstrated 
that these latter come under the 
four already given. Conversely, 
Phys. V. 3, 227, a, 7 only mentions 
two (avtipacis and évayridrns), 

? Seen. on p. 225, andasto the 
extension of the above principle 
to all avrurelueva,cf. Metaph.iv. 2, 
1004, a, 9; Yop. i. 14, 105, b, 33, 
it 2, 109) ‘b, 17) viiiy 1, Wb. 0bs 
30, c. 13, 163, a, 2. The founda- 
tion of this proposition lies mainly 
in the fact that, of opposites, 
one cannot be known without 
the other, ‘This has different 
causes in different cases: in con- 
tradictory opposition, it arises 
from the negative concept Non-A 
immediately presupposing and 
containing the positive one A; 
in correlative concepts it arises 
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But concepts taken by themselves cannot, so far, 
produce Discourse of any kind; they are neither true 
nor false. Definite expression, and therewith truth 
and falsehood likewise, are first found in the Propo- 
sition. The coupling of the Noun or Name-word 
with the Verb or Time-word, of the Subject with the 
Predicate,” presents us with a unit of discourse (or 
spoken thought, Adyos);* and if this discourse takes 
the form of Assertion, if anything is affirmed or denied 
in it, we get, as distinguished from other modes of 
thought expressed in words,’ the Proposition *® or Judg- 
ment (ardgavors)’—for which Aristotle regards the 
simple Categorical Judgment as the type.7 
ment is true, when the thought whose inner process is 


from their mutually presupposing 
one another; in contrary oppo- 
sition, and in o7répnois and és 
(so far as that applies here) it 
arises because the knowledge of 
the opposed specific differences 
presupposes that of the common 
genus. 

1 Vid. supra, p. 202, &c.; De 
Interpr. c..4, ©. 5, 17, a, 17; 
Metaph. vi. 4; cf. ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. i., p. 527, 5; p. 528, 1. 

2 As to dvoua and pia (the 
latter of which, however, includes 
both copula and predicate), see 
De Intenpr. c. 1,16, a, 13, ¢. 2, 
DS ECulOmLo belies Poet. (c.. 20; 
1457, a, 10, 14; Rhett. iii. 2, 1404, 
b, 26. This is also Platonic; see 
ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1, pp. 557, 
n. 5, 532, n. 2. 

3 De Interpr.c. 4; and Rhet., 
ut supra. 

* Such as wish, request, &c. 
In’ Anal. Pris 1, 24; a, 22; 
Top.i. 10, 104, a, 8 (cf. WAITZ, 


Arist. Org. i. 352). Interrogation 
is put under the concept of 
mpdracis, but it is distinguished 
as mpétacts Siadextixy from mp. 
amodektixy, in that the latter is 
Ais Oarépov poplov THs ayTi- 
odoews, and the former, on the 
other hand, épérnois avtipdcews. 
Similar definitions of mpdracis 
will be found in De Interpr. ii. 
20) b, 23, and. Anal, Posto i, 2, 
72, a, 8; cf. Soph. Hi. 6, 169, a, 
8, 14. 

5 TIpéracis ; on the expression 
cf. BrEsH, Phil. d. Arist. i. 128, 
2; WaAiTz, Arist. Org. 1. 368; 
Bonz, Ind. Ar. 651, a, 33 sqq. 

& De Interpr. c. 4, 17; a, 1; 
Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, a, 16. 

7 De Interpr. c. 5, 17, a, 20: 
h pe amr eotw ardpavo.. . 
4 dé ee TOVTwY ovyKEmeyN ... EgTL 
dé  pev AMAR andpavots povy 
onwavTich mep) Tov bmdpxew TL 7) 
by brdpxew, ws of xpdvor SijpyyTa. 


x 


A judg- v 
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signified by the spoken words,' regards that as conjoined 
or divided which is so conjoined or divided in actuality : 
it is false in the opposite case.2_ The most fundamental 
distinction between judgments is therefore that of 
affirmative and negative.’ Every affirmation stands 
opposed to a negation which forms with it an exclusive 
(contradictory) opposition (avtidacs), in such wise 
that one or the other of them must be true and no 
third is possible.* On the other hand, certain affirm- 
ative propositions are related to certain negatives (as, 
for instance, universal affirmatives to the corresponding 


1 On the definition of speech 
as obpBorov TaY ev TH WUXI TaA0- 
nuatwy, see De Interpr. c. 1, 16, 
Wy ee eeCOs Nes exter MTS Se” al 
Soph. El. c. 1; 165, a, 6; De 
Sensu, c, 1, 487, a, 14; het. iii. 
1, 1404, a, 20. The events in the 
soul which words express are, 
according to these passages, the 
same in all men; their designa- 
tion in speech, on the other 
hand, is (like written signs) a 
matter of convention, and thus 
differs in different persons. 

2 Metaph. vi. 4, 1x. 1 init. 

8 De Interpr. c. 5 init.: Erte 
d& eis mp@tos Adyos amopayTikds 
KaTrdpacts eira amdpacts* of 8’ &AAoL 
mavres ouvdéoum eis, Further, 
ibid. c. 5, 63 Anal. Pn. i. 1, 24, 
a, 16; Anal. Post. i. 25, 86, b, 33. 
The mpdéracis Kkatapatix) is also 
called karnyopuch, the amoparuch 
also orepntixy. Anal. Pr. i. 2, 
c. 4, 26, a, 18, 31, c. 6, 28, a, 20, 
by 6) 16; e218; 32,)by is 

* De Interpr.c.6,'c. G Lib, 
163 Anale Post. 1. 2,012 eo ee 
amdpavots 5& dvripdcews Smorepoy- 
ovv pdpioy. dytipacis 5& ayriOects 
hs ove €or perat) Kad? adrhy. 


Hépiov 8 avtipacews Td ey Th KaTa 
Twos Karapacis, TO 5€ 7) awd Tivos 
ardpacis. Cf. p. 226, n. 1 and 2. 
We shall have more to say later on 
about the law of contradiction 
and the excluded middle. <Ac- 
cording to De Interpr. c. 9, an 
exception to the rule stated above 
is found in such disjunctive pro- 
positions as refer to a future 
result which is contingent or 
depends on free will. As is here 
remarked, we can assert nothing 
at all about them beforehand, 
neither that they will happen, 
nor that they will not happen; 
of them (Gen. et Corr. ii. 11, 337, 
b, 3) only dre wéAAe, but not 8rr 
éorat, is true; for the latter ex- 
cludes the possibility of the event 
being otherwise. Hence of them 
only the disjunctive proposition is 
true, that ‘ they will either happen 
or will not happen.’ Of the two 
categorical propositions, ‘they 
will happen’ and ‘ they will not 
happen,’ neither is true of them. 
The latter assertion is remark- 
able, for we should rather say, 
that one of the two assertions 
7s true, but we only find out 
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universal negatives) in the way of contrary opposition, 
which does not exclude a third possible case.! 
But in truth we must not expect a perfectly clear 


exposition of these relations from Aristotle. 


As he 


was not yet able to distinguish the Copula expressly 
from the Predicate,? he was naturally unable to dis- 


cover the true status of the Negative. 


He nowhere 


states that negation concerns the Copula alone, that it 


mhich by the result. But Ari- 
stotle only regards as ‘true’ 
those assertions which assert 
actuality ; and since this, in the 
given case, is itself undetermined, 
no definite proposition can, with 
truth, be then affirmed. When 
it is equally possible that some- 
thing will happen, and that it 
will not happen, the assertion 
that it will happen is neither 
true nor false; it only becomes 
one or other, according as a cor- 
responding or a contradictory 
state of fact arises. Cf. SIMPL. 
Catey. 103, 8 Bas.: according to 
the teaching of the Peripatetic 
school only the disjunctive pro- 
position is true, ‘A will either 
be or not be’; but which part of 
this disjunction will be true, and 
which false, &%Anmroy «iva tH 
pice kad toraroy. Hence all that 
class of assertions, #57 mey ovK 
Zot 4) GAndH ® HevdH Lora de 
} roi % rota—It is from the 
Megareans that Aristotle took the 
subject-matter of the ‘ Aporia’ 
which he discusses in the passage 
cited: cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
pt. i. p. 220, 1. 

1 De Interpr. c. 7, 17, b, 20: 
cf. what has been said at pp. 
224-5, about the évayturns. The 
particular affirmative and_parti- 
cular negative propositions which, 


according to later terminology, 
are opposed as swhcontraries, are, 
nis gens wis Ge ISR Nay KO); 
reckoned among the évovtiws ayri- 
kelwevar, Aristotle, however, re- 
marks (c. 15 init.) that this is . 
only ‘ according to the words, not 
as to the thing itself.’ 

2 Vid. supr. p. 229,n.2. In De 
Interpr. c. 10, 19, b, 19, a case 
is certainly before his mind, érav 
To €or TpiTov MpocKaTHYyopHTal, as 
in the proposition €ore dikatos 
avOpwros. ‘This, however, does 
not relate to the separation of 
the copula from the predicate, 
but only to the fact that, 
in existential propositions: éorw 
avOpwmros, ovk eoTw &., &e., the 
subject can be expanded by 
means of an added adjective, 
which itself may be put either 
affirmatively (dlcasos &.), or nega- 
tively (ob Bikasos &.): €ore dik. &. 
means ‘there is a just man,’ 
which is different from &@pwros 
S{katos éort, ‘man is just.’ Ari- 
stotle nowhere says that every 
proposition, or even that the 
existential proposition logically 
considered, consists of three 
parts; and the treatise II. €pun- 
velas even shows a preference for 
selecting examples from those 
existential propositions which fall 
into two parts only. 
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has to do only with the connection of the subject to 
the predicate, and does not in fact deny the subject or 
the predicate itself! The omission caused him to 
treat propositions with a negative subject or predicate 
as a special class,? whereas there is in fact no ground 
for doing so.® 

Aristotle proceeds to consider the Quantity of 
Judgments, distinguishing between those which relate 
to many objects at once and those which relate to one, 
and then subdividing the former into universals and 


particulars. 


1 In Anal. Pr. i. 46 init. c. 3, 
25, b, 19, he shows that there is 
a distinction between pm efvar Tod) 
and eivat ph TodTO, mh Elva Aevicdy 
and elvat wy Aevedy, inasmuch as 
propositions of the last kind have 
the form of affirmative proposi- 
tions; but he does not detect the 
real reason of this either here or 
in De Interpr. c. 12 (to which 
BRANDIS, p. 165, refers). 

2 De Interpr. c. 3, 16, a, 30, 
b, 12, he says: ovK-@y@pwmros is 
no bvoua, and ovdx-dyialver no 
pjua; but he wants to call the 
former dvoua adpioroy, and the 
latter pjua adpiorov: and in c, 
10, along with the propositions 
éotw wvOpwmos, ove & &., &c., he 
introduces also the correspond- 
ing ones made up of negative 
concepts: eorw  ovs-kyOpwros, 
ovK Ear ovK-&., Eat ov-dikatos 
ovK-kvOp., od For ov-dik. OvK- 
av0p., &c. Theophrastus called 
these propositions: é« peraleoews 
(Ammon. De Interpr. 128, b, 129, 
a., and PHILoP. Schol. in Ar. 
121, a), or kara pwerddecw (ALEX. 
Analyt. 134, a.). 


He has therefore a general division into 
judgments universal, particular, and individual. 


But 


3 For that in which consists 
the form of the judgment—the 
definite conjunction of the sub- 
ject with the predicate—remains 
the same, whether the subject 
and predicate be positive or nega- 
tive concepts. And Aristotle 
himself admits (Anal. Pr. i. 3, 
25, "b, 19, cher 13,782. nay id: 
that expressions such as: évdé- 
xeTat pndev! trapxew, €orw ovk 
dyabdy, have a oxime kaTraparicdy, 

‘ Still, this is only the case 
in De Interpr. c. 7. Universal 
judgments, which are also called 
eml tay Kabddov amropatvovrat 
KaddrAov, and particulars, which 
are also called éy wépe: or kara 
pépos (Anal. Pr.i. 1, 24, a, 17, 
c. 2, 25, a, 4, 10, 20, &c.), are 
also designated as those which 
em) Tay Kabdrov mey ph Kabdrov BE 
amopatvovra, i.e. in both the sub- 
ject is a KaOdAov, 0 em) rAeidvev 
mwepuke KaTnyopeiobat, but in the 
one the predicate is affirmed of 
the subject in its whole ex- 
tension, in the other not so. 
The Analytics, on the other 
hand, does not mention individual 
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he adds what he calls the ‘indefinite judgments,’ 
and thus is led to bring in, here as elsewhere, a 
distinction which really has nothing to do with the 
logical form of thought-connection at all, but solely 
with the grammatical form of the expression.! 
Aristotle also devotes much attention to the Modality 
of Judgments, on account of the importance of this 
subject in connection with the Syllogism. He dis- 
tinguishes between judgments which assert actuality, 
necessity, and possibility,” but this division does not 
coincide with that which is now in use—of Assertory, 
Apodeictic, and Problematic—for Aristotle in his 
classification does not regard subjective degrees of 
certainty, but the objective nature of things. By 
‘possible’ he does not mean what may perhaps exist, but 
only what may exist but does not exist necessarily, and 


therefore may or may not 


judgments (see following note) ; 
and although it is true that they 
are without meaning for the 
main object of that treatise, 
which is the doctrine of the 
syllogism, yet we should expect 
that, if Aristotle at the time he 
wrote it had already had his 
attention called to this form 
of judgment, he would have ex- 
pressly stated why he passed it 
over. We may infer, if the com- 
position IT. épunvetas be really his, 
that the peculiar notes of indivi- 
dual judgments must have struck 
him after he had writtenAnalytics. 

' In the De Interpr. he adds 
nothing as to indefinite judg- 
ments. In Anal. Pr. i.1, 24, a, 
16 (cf. c. 2,25, a, 4, c. 4, 26, b, 3, 
etc.) he says: mpéracis. .. 7) Ka0d- 
Aov 7) ev mepet 7) ddidptoros ; but the 


exist indifferently.* The 
examples which are there given— 
tov evaytiay elyar Thy avThy em- 
orhuny, Thy Ndovyy ma elvat aryaddy, 
—belong, logically considered, to 
theclass of universal propositions ; 
others which might be adduced, 
such as gor eyOpwros dfkatos, 
are particular. Aristotle himselt 
makes no further use in the Ana- 
lyties of the mpordcess adidpioro., 
Theophrastus designated under 
this name the particular negative 
(ALEX. Analyt. 21, b), or perhaps 
as AmMoN. De Interpr. 73, a, 
states, particular propositions in 
general. 

2 Anal. Pr. i. 2 imit.: aca 
mporacis ear 7) TOU bmdpxelv 7) TOU 
2 avdynns bdpxew 7) Tov evdéxe- 
cOat bmdpxery. 

3 Anal. Pr. i. 18, 32, a, 18 
Adyuw 8° évdexer0a Kal Td evdexdue- 
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corollaries which he deduced from his definitions were 
partly confuted by critics as old as Theophrastus and 


Eudemus.! 


voy, 00 i) bvTOS Gvarykalov, TEDEYTOS 
 imdpxew, ovdey Earat bia Tov7’ 
éddvatov; 1.28: ora wpa Td év- 
dexduevoy ovk avarykatoy ka trd wh 
avarykaiov evdexduevoy. Metaph. 
ix. 3, 1047, a, 24: ore Se Suvardy 
TovTO, @ cay brapkn 7 evepyeia, ov 
Aéyerar exew Thy Svvay.iy, ovbev 
Zotar advvatrov. Likewise c. 4, 
1047, b, 9, c. 8, 1050, b, 8: mace 
dtvauis dua THS avTipdocews eoTw 

. 70 &pa Suvatdy €ivar evdéxeTat 
Kx elvat kal wy elvar’ Td adTd &pa 
duvaroy Kad clvar Kal wh elvar; ix. 
9 init.: 80a yap Kata 7d Bdvacba 
Aéyerut, Tavtdy €or. Svvardy Tay- 
avtia: 1.¢. what can be healthy 
can also be ill, what can rest can 
also move, he who can build can 
also destroy. 

! Aristotle says that in a 
‘possibility,’ the possibility of the 
contrary is also contained (see 
preceding note, and De Interpr. 
c. 12, 21, b, 12: Sone? 5¢ 7d add 
dvvacbat Kad elvar kal wy ely’ wav 
yap 7d Buvardy TéuverOar 7) BadlCew 
Kal wh BadiCew kal wh TéuverBat 
duvardy, &c.), determining the 
concept by taking that meaning 
of dbvopus according to which it 
designates a power of doing or 
suffering (Wetaph. ix. 1, 1046, a, 
9 sqq., v. 12 “«nitt.); and it 
matters not that this possibility 
of the contrary is not always 
equally great, and that the ev- 
dex duevoy or duvardy (for these two 
expressions are really synony- 
mous) at one time designates 
something which happens as a 
rule, though not without excep- 
tions, at another something 


To what is called the ‘ Relation of Judg- 


which may equally happen or 
not happen (Anal. Pr. i. 13, 32, 
b, 4 sqq.). Hence he maintains 
in Anal. Pr. i. 13, 32, a, 29 (ef. 
De Celo,i. 12, 282, a, 4), that 
from the evdéxec@a: irapxew the 
evdéxeoOat wr) ordpyxev also invari- 
ably follows, and from the ravt} 
évdéxerOar the éevdéxer@ar pndevrl 
and pi) maytl (i.e. the possibility 
of the predicate in question 
occurring to none, or not to all, 
for PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. i. 267, 
explains the words wrongly); for 
since the possible is nothing 
necessary, the contrary of all 
that is (merely) possible may 
happen.—And forthesame reason 
Aristotle refuses (ibid. c. 17, 36, 
b, 35) to allow, in possible pro- 
positions, the simple conversion 
of the universal negative judg- 
ment. For, since the negative 
judgment, ‘it is possible that no 
B is A,’ according to him, in- 
cludes the affirmative, ‘it is 
possible that every B is A,’ so the 
simple conversion of the former 
would include the simple conver- 
sion of a universal affirmative 
judgment; and universal affirma- 
tive judgments cannot be con- 
verted simply. Theophrastus and 
Eudemus denied these assertions, 
because they understood by 
‘ possible,’ everything that can 
happen, and lost hold of the state- 
ment that it must also at the 
same time be able not to happen; 
and thus they included some 
things necessary in the possible 
(ALEX. Anal. Pr. 51, b, m, 64, b, 
72, a, b, m, 73, a). Aristotle 
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ments ’ Aristotle pays as little attention as to the Hypo- 


thetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms. 


himself admits (Anal. Pr. i. 3, 
25, a, 37; De Interpr. c. 18, 22, 
b, 29; cf. Metaph. ix. 2 init. c. 5, 
1048, a, 4, c. 8, 1050, b, 30 sqq.) 
with regard to the forces of 
nature (Svydues) which only act 
in one direction, that the neces- 
sary also may be called a possible 
(Svvardy), and that, allowing this, 
universal negative possible-pro- 
positionscan be converted simply, 
and that we may conclude from 
necessity to possibility—but he 
also adds that this is not true as 
to his own concept of the pos- 
sible-—Two further points of 
dispute, on which Alexander 
wrote a work (ALEX. Anal. 40, b, 
83, a), arose between Aristotle 
and his pupils upon the question 
about the mood of conclusions in 
syllogisms, the premisses of 
which are in different moods. 
Aristotle says that where one 
premiss is a possible- and the 
other an actual-proposition, a 
perfect syllogism can only be had 
in the case where the major pro- 
position is a possible-proposition ; 
if, however, it is the minor, we 
get, first of all, an imperfect 
syllogism, #.¢. one in which the 
conclusion is only obtained by 
a deductio ad absurdum and not 
immediately from the given pre- 
misses, and secondly, in the case 
of a negative syllogism (more 
correctly : inallcases), the possi- 
bility in the conclusion must be 
taken in the improper sense (7.é. 
not as confined to that which 
both can and cannot be) (Anal. 
Pr. i. 15). Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, on the contrary, were 
of opinion that even in this case 


Only in what he 


there was a perfect possible- 
syllogism (ALEX. loc. cit. 56, b). 
Both sides are right, according to 
their concepts of the possible. 
If we understand by ‘ possible’ 
everything that can be, including 
also the necessary, the syllogisms 
are quite correct and simple: 
‘Every B is A, every C can be B, 
therefore every C can be A’; 
‘No B is A, every C can be B, 
therefore it is possible that no C 
is A” If, on the other hand, we 
take ‘ possible’ to mean only that 
of which the contrary is likewise 
possible, we cannot make such 
syllogisms, because in this sup- 
position the minor, ‘every C can 
be B,’ includes the negative pro- 
position, ‘every C can be not-B.’ 
And also, as Theophrastus and 
Eudemus merely adhered to the 
principle that the modality of 
the conclusion is conformed to 
the weaker premiss (ALEX. idid.), 
they asserted, on the same prin- 
ciple, that when one premiss 
is assertorial and the other 
apodeictic, the conclusion is 
apodeictic (ALEX. ibid. 40, a, 42, 
b, and from him PHILOP. Schol. 
in Arist. 158, b, 18, 159, a, 6), 
whilst, according to Aristotle 
(Anal. Pr. i. 9 sqq.) it is apo- 
deictic when the majoris so. In 
this case also, according to the 
meaning which we attach to the 
modality of propositions, both 
assertions may be made. If the 
propositions ‘B must be A,’ ‘B 
cannot be A,’ are supposed to 
express that between B and A 
there is (or is not) not a contin- 
gent, but a necessary connection, 
it follows that between every- 
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says of contradictory opposition ' do we find the kernel of 
the late doctrine of disjunctive judgments. On the 
other hand, he is copious in his treatment of the Con- 
version of Propositions,? laying down the well-known 
rules,’ but he treats it solely in connection with his 
theory of the Syllogism. 

vy This theory of the Syllogism was expounded by 
Aristotle at full length, and it may truly be called his 
most original discovery. As he was the first to intro- 
duce the name of the Syllogism into the scientific 
vocabulary,® so he was also the first to remark that all 
connections and all advances in our thought depend 
upon the syllogistic combination of judgments. <A 
‘Syllogism’ is a chain of thoughts, in which, from certain 
matters assumed, and by virtue of these alone, there issues 
of necessity some further matter different from them.° 


thing contained in B and A, by 
the same necessity, there is, or 
is not, a connection (if all Hving 
beings, by reason of a necessity 
of nature, are mortal, the same 
is also true of every kind of 
living beings, e.g. of men), as 
Aristotle, loc. cit. 80, a, 21 sqq. 
shows quite clearly. If, on the 
other hand, these propositions 
are meant to state that we are 
obliged to think A connected or 
not connected with B, the pro- 
position, ‘C must (or cannot) be 
A’ can only be deduced from 
the proposition *B must (or 
cannot) be A,” when we are 
obliged to consider C implied in 
B. If, however, we only know 
as a fact (assertorially) that 
C is B, then we only know asa 
fact, likewise, that © is or is not 
that which we are obliged to 


think connected or not connected 
with B. 

1 Vid. supr. p. 230. 

e Anal, “Pi. Ie 25 By Cla Ca an 
32,8, 29 sqq:. ¢. 17, 36, b, 1b 
sqq. li. 1, 53, a, 3 sqq. 

’ Simple conversion of uni- 
versal negative and particular 
affirmative judgments, particular 
conversion (later so-called con- 
versio per accidens) of universal 
affirmative, and no conversion at 
all of particular negative judg- 
ments —for the conversio per 
contrapositionem was not as yet 
known to him. 

* As he himself says, Soph. Hi. 
c, 34, 183, b, 34, 184, b, 1. 


5 Cf. PRANTL, Gesch. d. 
Log. i. 264. 
STAnal, “Pr. io 24. Weaslor 


avaroyiouds 5 ott Adyos ev & 
TéVevTwY TIVaV ETEpdy TL TOY KEl- 
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The principle that this process in its simplest form in- 
volves no more than two assumptions, or more accurately 
two judgments, from which a third is derived, and that 
therefore no syllogistic conclusion can have more than 
two premisses, is nowhere expressly proved by Aristotle 
in the beginning of his treatise, though he refers ‘to it 
later.! Now the deduction of a third judgment from two 
given judgments can only arise out of some bringing 
into connection of the concepts, which in these given 
judgments were as yet unconnected.?_ This is impossi- 
ble, except a mediation be effected between them by 
another concept connected with both of them.’ Every 
syllogism must therefore necessarily contain three con- 
cepts, no more and no less,’ and of these the intermediate 
is connected in the one premiss with the first and in 
the other with the third, in such a way as to bring out 


the connection between the 


pévov e& aydynns oupBalver TO 
radru eivat, (Likewise Jop. i. 1, 
100, a, 25, cf. Soph. Hl. c. 1, 165, 
a, 1.) A€yw 88 6TG Tadra elvan’ 7 
Si TavTa cvuBatvew, To 5& ¢ dua 
rata cuuBatvew’ Td undevds Ewbev 
Spov mpoadeiy mpds Td yeverbat 70 
avayKatoy. 

1 Anal. Pr. i. 25, 42, a, 32. 
As regards terminology, the pre- 
misses are generally called mpo- 
races (Metaph. v. 2, 1013, b, 20: 
brobéces TOD TuMmepdoparos); the 
minor proposition in Lith. WV. vi. 
12, 1143, b, 3, vii. 5, 1147, b, 9= 
h érépa (or Tedevtala) mpdracts ; 
the conclusion invariably = cvp- 
mépacua. In Anal. Pr. ii. 1, 53, 
a, 17 sqq., however, oUMTEepar La 
stands for the subject of the con- 
clusion, 


first and third in the con- 


2 A principle which Aristotle 
does not state in this form, but 
which follows immediately from 
his definition of Judgment, if we 
apply it to the case before us. 

8 Cf. Anal. Pr. i. 23, b, 30 
sqq., but especially 41, a, 2. 

4 Anal. Pr. i. c.25,init. Ibid. 
42,b, 1sqq.on the number of con- 
ceptsin whole series of syllogisms. 
Of the three concepts of a syllo- 
gism (Spo, vid. supr. p. 219, n.1), 
that which occurs in both pre- 
misses is called péoos ; that which 
comprehends the latter is called 
the higher or greater (we?(ov or mpa- 
tov &kpov) ; that which is compre- 
hended by it, the lower or lesser 
(@darrov tixpoy or €cxatov), Anal. 
Pr. i. 4,25,b, 35, 32, 26,a, 21,c.38 
imit., and Anal. Pr. ii. 23, 68, b, , 
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clusion. But this result may come in three ways. As 
all judgments consist in the connecting of a subject 
with a predicate (for Aristotle leaves hypothetical and 
disjunctive judgments out of his reckoning), and as 
the connecting of two judgments into a conclusion, or, 
in other words, the deduction of the conclusion from the 
premisses, rests upon the relation of the intermediate 
concept or middle term to the other two, it follows 
that the mode of the connecting (‘the form of the syllo- 
gism’) will be determined by the way in which the 
middle term is related to the others.! Now there are 
only three ways possible: the middle term may either 
be related as subject to the higher and as predicate to 
the lower concept, or as predicate to both, or as subject 
to both.? Aristotle does not take any direct notice of 
a fourth possible case, in which it is the subject of the 
lower and predicate of the higher; but we need not 
ereatly blame him, for this fourth arrangement can 


33 sq.; or the major concept is 
called briefly &poy, and the minor 
Tplrov. 

1 Anal. Pr. i. 23, 41, a, 13, at 
the end of the section on the 
syllogistic figures, Aristotle, after 
having treated of the necessity 
and significance of the Middle 
concept as a connecting-link 
between Major and Minor, con- 
tinues: ¢f ody dvdyKn mév TL AaBeiy 
mpds &upw Kkowdv, rovTo & evdéxerat 
() yap 7) A TOOT kal rd T tod B 
Kkatnyopecavras, 7) ToT Kar’ om- 
poiv, ) %upw kara rod T), tatta 
éor) TH cipnueva oXTHMaTA, Pavepdy 
étt TavTa TvAAOYLOMOY aydryKn yly- 
egbat 51 ToUTwy TWds TaY oxN- 
pdrwv. Cf. c. 82, 47, a, 40 sqq., 
and the searching discussion in 


UEBERWEG’S Logik, § 103, p. 276 
sqq. 
* The position of the proposi- 
tions has, as we know, no influ- 
ence on the form of the syllogism. 
The precedence of the major, cus- 
tomary since then, seemed more 
natural to Aristotle than to us. 
In laying down a syllogism, he 
begins not, as we are accustomed 
to do, with the subject, but with 
the predicate of the major: A 
imdpxei Tayt) TG B, B imdpyer ray) 
7@ T: so that, even in his form of 
expression, there is a constant 
descent from the greater to the 
middle concept, and from that 
to the lesser. Cf. UBBERWEG, 
loc. cit. p. 276. 
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never occur in a single and rigorous chain of reason- 
ing.' We obtain, then, three Wigures (oyrpata) 
which together sum up the categorical syllogism. The 
so-called fourth figure of later logic? is ignored, and 
neither the hypothetical nor the disjunctive syllogisms 
are treated of as special forms in any way.° 

if we ask what syllogisms are possible in these three 
figures, it is to be observed that every syllogism must 
contain a universal, and must also contain an affirmative 
proposition ;* that the conclusion can only be universal 
when both the premisses are so;° and that in every 
syllogism at least one of the premisses must resemble 


1 The proof of this cannot be 
well given here. 

2 Cf. ZnLLBR, Ph. d. Gr. 
jii, a, 738, 2nd ed.: and consult 
especially PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 
i. 570 sq. 

3 Whether this is a failing 
or, as PRANTL (Gesch. d. Leg. i. 
295) thinks, an advantage of 
Aristotelian logic, it is not neces- 
sary here to inquire; but when that 
learned writer, as well as BIESE 
(Phil.d. Arist. i. 155), endeavours 
to find that Aristotelian account 
of hypothetical syllogisms, which 
others miss, in the remarks on 
supposition-syllogisms (ovAAoy- 
tool e& bmoOecews) at Anal. Pr. i. 
23, 40, b, 25, 41, a, 21 sqq. c. 29, 
45, b, 22, c. 44, he confounds two 
different things. Aristotle means 
by a ‘hypothetical syllogism ’ 
that which begins with an un- 
proved supposition (cf. WAITZ, 
on Anal. 40, b, 25). We under- 
stand by it that of which the 
major is a hypothetical judg- 
ment. And the two classes do 
not by any means necessarily 


coincide, for an unproved suppo- 
sition may be expressed in a 
categorical proposition, and con- 
versely a hypothetical proposi- 
tion may be fully demonstrable. 
The same statement, can, in fact, 
without changing its meaning, 
be expressed both categorically 
and hypothetically. Our modern 
distinction of categorical and 
hypothetical propositions regards 
exclusively the form of the judg- 
ment, not the scientific certainty 
of the proposition. 

4 Anal. Pr.i. 24 imit.: @r te 
ev Gmovtt [SC. avAAoyiou@]| Sel 
KaTnyopikdy Tia TaY Spwi' eivar Ka) 
To xabddAov brdpxewv. ‘The former 
is not further proved, as Aristotle 
supposes it to be clear from his 
preceding explanation of the 
syllogistic figures. By way of 
proving the second, he proceeds: 
dyev yap Tod KaddAov 7) ovK ~ora 
ovAAOYICMdS, 7) OV Mpos TO KElmevor, 
} 7d e& apxis airhoerat, which will 
be explained in detail in what 
follows infra. 

> Loz. cit. 41. b, 238. 
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the conclusion, both as to its quality and also as to its 
modality.'. Yet Aristotle has nowhere deduced these 
rules on general principles from the nature of the 
syllogistic method. They are merely generalisations 
from his observation of the various forms of syllogism 
themselves. This analysis, however, he carries out with 
very great care. He is not satisfied with proving the 
well-known moods for the three figures,’ but he also 
investigates minutely the influence which the modality 
of the premisses in pure and in mixed syllogisms must 
exercise upon the conclusion and upon the whole 
syllogistic process.* He regards the syllogisms of the 
first figure alone as perfect,’ because, according to his 
view, they alone immediately reveal the necessity of the 
syllogistic sequence. Both the others yield ‘ imperfect’ 
syllogisms, and require to be completed through the 
first. Their demonstrative value rests upon and is 
proved by the fact that they can be reduced to the 
first figure, either apagogically or by conversion.t These 
syllogistic forms are of course employed in the reductio 
ad impossibile, as well as in ‘hypothetical’ arguments 
generally. 


1 L0G! Otte Ve 2ie 7, 29, a, 30, b, 1 sqq., c. 23, cf. ¢. 


2 For the first figure (to use 
the Scholastic designations) the 
moods: Barbara, Darii, Celarent, 
ferio (Anal. Pr. i. 4); for the 
second: Cesare, Camestres, Fes- 
tino, Baroco (ibid. c. 5); for the 
third: Darapti, Felapton, Disa- 
mis, Datisi, Bocardo, Fresison 
(c. 6). 

= Anal. Pr. icc. 8-23; cl. the 
discussion in n. 1 to p. 234, supra. 

* See the sections cited, espe- 
cially c. 4 fin., c. 5 fin. c. 6 fin., c. 


1, 24, b, 22: réAcoy pey ob Kaw 
avAdoytonoy Toy pndevds &AAOU 
mpoodeduevoy mapa Tae eiAnneva 
mpds ro paviva Td avaryKatov, &reAR © 
d& Toy mpocdeduevoy  évds } 
TAcibvev, & ort mey avaykKata dia 
Tay UroKemévey Spay ov phy 
etAnmT at dia mpordcewy. It is not 
necessary here to defend Ari- 
stotle’s view. 

2 Lode, 23, 41a soT $qq. ; 
cf. supra, p. 238, n. 1. 
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With equal fulness does Aristotle set forth rules 
for the proper treatment of these forms in scientific 
use, and the errors to be avoided. He shows in the 
first instance what kind of propositions are more 
difficult to prove but more easy to confute, and vice 
versa.' Next he provides rules for the discovery of the 
fitting premisses, having regard to the quality and 
quantity of the conclusion to be proved,’ and in doing 
so he takes occasion to censure * in passing the Platonic 
method of division. On this head he treats minutely 
of the rules and methods which must be observed in 
order to reduce the materials of proof so discovered to 
the exact syllogistic form.’ [Furthermore he discusses 
the capacity of syllogisms in relation to the compre- 
hension of their contents ;° the syllogisms giving true 
conclusions from false premisses ;7 the circeulus in argu- 


1 Tbid. c. 26. 

2-Tbid. c. 27-29, here also 
(c. 29) with express application 
to apagogic and supposition- 
syllogisms. 

3 To seek to define concepts 
by means of continuous divisions, 
he says (c. 31), is of no use; 
we have then to suppose the 
‘ chief point that is to be proved. 
When it is a question of the 
concept.of man as a (Gov Oynror, 
then, he says, from the proposi- 
tions ‘All living beings are 
either mortal or immortal; man 
is a living being,’ it would only 
follow that man is either mortal 
or immortal: that he is a (gov 
Ovnrov is a mere postulate. Hence 
Aristotle says of division, that 
it is ofoy do9evys [not valid] 
cvdaoyicnds. Similarly in Anal. 
Post.ii.5. Alsoin Part. An.i.2sq., 
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the Platonic method is blamed 
because (contrary to the rule 
given at p. 216, n.1) it multiplies 
unnecessarily the intermediate 
divisions, introduces the same 
thing under different genera, 
gives negative qualities, divides 
from all kinds of opposite points 
of view, &c. Cf. MnYER, Arist. 
Thierkunde, T1 sqq. 

4 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
523 sqq. 

5 Loe. cit. c. 32-46. 

& Anal. Pr ii. 1. 

7 Thid. ce. 2 init. (cf. Top. viii. 
11 sq., 162, a, 9, b, 13): é& &Anday 
pev ody ovK Eat Wevdos avAdoyiIc- 
ac9a, ex pevday 5’ ear adnbées, 
many ov idT1 GAA’ OTL" TOU yap didTe 
ovk éoTw ex Wevdey cvdAdAoy.oMds 
(because false premisses give the 
eround itself, the 8:d71, falsely ; 
cf. supra, p.173,n.2). Under what 
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endo ;! the ‘ conversion’ of the syllogism ; * the Reductio 
ad ubsurdum;* syllogisms which result from the 
conversion of premisses into their opposites,* together 
with the various syllogistic fallacies and the means of 
meeting them.? Lastly he inquires into those kinds of 
proof which do not arise by demonstration, in the strict 
sense of the word,® and establishes the method of argu- 


ment peculiar to each.’ 


conditions this is possible in the 
different figures, is discussed in c. 
2-4. 

1Td KvKAm Kal ef GAATAwY 
defxvvc0at. This consists in the 
conclusion of a syllogism (which, 
however, must of course be shown 
to be true from other sources) 
being used in conjunction with 
the converse of one premiss to 
prove the other. For the cases 
where this is possible, see doc. cit. 
ce. 5-7. Against ‘the vicious 
circle’ in argument, see Anal. 
Post. 1. 8, 72, b; 25. 

2 The destruction of one pre- 
miss by the other in conjunction 
with the contradictory or contrary 
of the conclusion ; doc. cit. c. 8-10. 

3 The Leductio ad absurdum, 
6 81a Tod aduyarov cudAAoyioLds, C. 
11-14, cf. Top. viii. 2,157, b, 34, c. 
12, 162,b,5,and Anal. Post. i. 26, 
where it is remarked that direct 
proof is of greater scientific value. 

4 Loc. cit. C. XV. 

5 The petitio principit (10 év 
apxh airetobat), c. 16, cf. Vop. viii. 
13; the mw) mapa rotro cupBatvew 
70 Wevdos, c. 17; the mparov 
eddos, c. 18, cf. Top. viii, 10; 
rules for disputation deduced 
from this, c. 19, sq.; on decep- 
tion by too hasty suppositions, c. 
21; on proving certain supposi- 
tions by the transposition of the 
propositions in a syllogism, c. 22. 


We cannot at this point 


6 Induction, c. 23; example, 
c. 24 (cf. Anal. Post. i. 1, 71, a, 
9; Rhet. i. 2, 1356, b, 2, 1357, b, 
25, ii. 20); amaywy) (reduction 
of one problem to another more 
easy to solve), c. 25; objection 
(@voTaots), c. 26; the syllogism 
from the probable («ixbs) or cer- 
tain marks (onmeta), which Ari- 
stotle calls the ‘ Enthymeme,’ 
c. 27. The most important of 
these is ‘Induction,’ which we 
shall discuss later on. It consists 
in the major proposition being 
proved by the minor and the 
conclusion. /.g., we may prove 
apodictically *‘ All animals which 
have little gall are long-lived; 
man, the horse &c. haye little gall, 
and are therefore long-lived ;’ but 
the inductive proof will go thus: 
‘Man, the horse &c., are long- 
lived; man &c. have little gall; 
therefore animals which have 
little gall are long-lived.’ This, 
however, only applies when the 
minor concept (‘animals which 
have little gall’) has an equal ex- 
tension with the middle concept 
(man &e.’), and when the minor 
proposition (‘man &c. have little 
gall’) can be simply transposed, 
so that in its place ‘the animals 
which have little gall are man 
&c.’ can be put (doe. cit. c. 23). 

7 See for a fuller discussion 
of these points, PRANTL, p. 299- 
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follow him into these researches, although we un- 
doubtedly owe much to them in the application of the 
syllogistic method, and though they prove most clearly 
the care with which the great logician worked out 
its many-sided detail. 

The syllogistic system forms the foundation upon 
which Aristotle built the theory of Scientific Proof, 
which he set out in the second Analytics. All proof 
is syllogistic, but not every syllogism is proof. It is 
only the Scientific Syllogism which deserves this name.) 
Science consists in the cognition of causes, and the 
cause of a phenomenon is that from which it of necessity 
arises.” Proof, therefore, and apprehension by means of 
proof are only possible when something is explained 
from its original causes.? Nothing can be the subject 
of proof except that which is necessary. Proof is a 
conclusion from necessary premisses.* That which is 
ordinarily (though not without exception) true can be 


321.—In the selection and se- 
quence of the different sections no 
strict order is observed, although 
related subjects are put together. 
On the division of the Prior Ana- 
lytics as a whole, see BRANDIS, p. 
204 sq., 219 sq. 

DA TG eOstamie 2h 71, 1b, 18 2 
amddekiy S5€ Aéyw cvAAoyiopoy 
emotnuovikdy. And after giving 
the requisites for such an argu- 
ment, he adds: cvAdAoyiopnds méev 
yop tora Kal &vev TovTwy, amdderkis 
8 ovk ~orat: ob yap movjoer ém- 
oThuny. 

2 Loc. cit. c. 2 init.: éemtora- 
aOat 5é olduel’ Exactoy amrAds . . 
bray Thy T aitiay oidmeba yudonew 
be? Hv To mpayya eorwy, OTL exeivou 


aitla €or), kal wn evdéxerOar Tovr’ 
&AdAws Exe. Further references in 
support of this, swyra, p. 163, n. 3. 

3 Ibid. 71, b, 19: e& rolyuy 
€or? 7d emtaracba oioy emer, 
avayen Kal THY amodeiKTiKhYy emt- 
orhpny && adnber 7’ elvat kal mpdétev 
kor dmegwy [about this below] ral 
iy Slee Kal Wwpotépwy Tov 
cuumepdomatos’ otrw yap ecovrat 
Kal ai apxal oiketat TOU Seuevupevov. 
Lbid. Vine 29: alrid te. . . de? eivon 
[se. that from which a proof is 
deduced]... 671 téte emordmeba 
bray Thy aitlay €ida@uerv. 

4 Tbid. c. 4 init.: érel & 
adivatoy uddAws exew o8 ory 
emLgTHUN GMTAGS, avaryKaioy by ely 
7) émioTnToY TO KaTa Ty arodeK- 
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included under matters of proof only in a limited sense.’ 
On the other hand, the contingent cannot be proved— 
cannot even be known scientifically.2_ And since neces- 
sary truth is that only which proceeds from the essence 
and the idea of the subject, while everything else is 
contingent, so it may be said that all proof relates to 
and is founded exclusively upon the essential character- 
istics of things, and that the concept of each thing 
is at once its starting-point and goal.’ The purer and 
more perfect the information, therefore, which any 
form of Proof secures to us concerning the conceptual 
nature and the causes of an object, the higher is 
the kind of knowledge which it warrants; and so, other 
things being equal, a universal proof ranks above a 
particular, a positive proof above a negative, a direct 
above an apagogic, one which enables us to know the 
cause above that which merely instructs us in the fact.‘ 


Tikhy emorhunv. dmrodenKrinh 8 mpdypaciw gavepy Sri ek 


éorly hy Exomev TH Exew ardderki* 
€& dvaykalwv tipa cvdAdAoyiopds eorwy 
namddeks, Of. note 3 injra. 

1 Metaph. xi. 8, 1065, a, 4: 
ériothun mev yap maca Tod del 
bvros } ws éml 7d Todd, To BE 
gu BeBnkds ev ovdeTépm TovTwY 
éotiv, Anal. Post. i. 30: mas yap 
ovdAoyiopos 2) BV dvayralwy 7) did 
Tay &s ew Td TOAD mpoTdoewy: 
kad ef ey al mpotdces avayKaia, 
Kal TO cuumépacma avayKatoy, et 5 
@s ém) 7d ToAd, Kad Td TUMMmEpaTMa 
Towvrov, Of. p. 168, n. 1. 

2 Anal. Post. 1. 6, 76, a, 18, 
CG. 305) Ch, Ch SyeCh oor eC nmned. 
supra, p. 164, n. 2. 

3 Thid. c. 6 init.: et ody early 
N GmodeKktich emiothun e& avay- 
Kalwy apxav (0 yap emiorara ov 
duvaroy BAAws Exew) Ta SE Kal’ 


abt tmdpxovTa avaryKain Tots 


To.ovtwy Tivey by ein 6 arodeuctiKds 
ovAdoytopds* Grav yap 2) otrws 
brdpxe: 7) kara cumuBeBykds, 7a SE 
gTupBeBnkdta ovK dvayrata, Tbid. 
at the end: eel 8 é& dvdykns 
bmdpxei mepl Exagroy yévos boa Kad’ 
adrda dadpxes kal 7 Exacrtov, payepdy 
drt wep Tay Kad’ aira brapxydyTwyv 
ai emornmovikal amodedters rad ek 
TG TowovTwy eioly,. Ta wey yap 
ouuBeBnkdtTa ode avayKaia, Sor’ 
ovK avdyKn Td cuumépacua cidévat 
didi brdpxer, od’ ci ded etn, ph 
Kal abrd 88, ofov of Sid onuelov 
gvAdjoyiopol. 7d yap Kal’ abrd od 
Ka? atts emiorhoeta, ovde didct. 
7d Be Sidtt emloracda ore Td did 
Tod airiov énloracba, 30 abrd tpa 
det kal Td wéooy TE Tpit Kad Td 
TpOTOY TH Meow imdpyev. Cf. 
p. 213, n. 5 supra. 
* Anal. Post, i. 14, c. 24-27, 
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If we take demonstration as a whole, and consider the 
building up of a scientific system, it is an axiom, that 
the knowledge of the universal must precede that of 
the particular.’ The same considerations lead up from 
another point of view to a principle which is deeply 
rooted in Aristotle’s whole way of thinking : that nothing 
\can be demonstrated except from its own peculiar 
principles, and that it is inadmissible to borrow proofs 
‘from without. Demonstration, he thinks, should start 
from the essential characteristics of the object in 
question, and any properties which belong to another 
genus can only accidentally attach to it, seeing that 
they form no part of its concept.? All demonstration, 
consequently, hinges on the concept of the thing. Its 
problem consists in determining, not. only the properties 
which attach to any object by virtue of the conception 
of it, but also the media by which they are attached to 
it. Its function is to deduce the particular from the 
universal, phenomena from their causes. 

Is this process of ‘mediation’ unending, or has it 
anecessary limit? Aristotle takes the latter alternative, 
from three points of view. 


Seitis, evdéxeTar TH adTa elvou 


1 Physs i. 1, 200, b, 24: 
¢ ‘ G \ Gy. fe 
botépa yap | wep) Tay idlwy Bewpla 
Tis Tepl Tay Koway eoriy, 

2 Anal. Post. i. 7 init.: ovx 
dpa tori e& HAXov yevous meTdBavra 
dettat, oioy Td yewmeTpicdy apiOun- 
TuH. Tpla ydp €or. Td ev Tats Gro- 
delécow, Ev wey Td Grodeucydpmevov 
To cuumepacua* TovTo 8’ ect 7d 
imdpxoy yever TWh Kad?’ aird. ev BE 

bie 5 Se > 4 thn d AY > S 
Ta Gki@uara* atidpara 0’ €otiv €& wy 
[sc. at drobeltes cioty|. rtplroy rd 
yevos Td bmokeluevoy, ob TAmdON Kal 
Ta Kal aitd cupBeBnkdta Snror 7 
> > cm \ > ce > 
gmddeitis, e& By wey ody H amd- 


Gy 5& Td yévos Erepoy, baomep apioun- 
Tuchs Kal yewueTplas, ovK EoTL THY 
apiounrichy ardderki epapydcar em) 
Ta Tos meyeOeot ouuBeBnKOTA.. . 
bor’ ) amr@s avdynn Td adtd civat 
yévos 7) TH, ei méAAeL H amdderkis 
peraBatvew, AAws 8 bri Adbvaror, 
SjaAov: ek yap Tov ad’Tov yévous 
avdyKn Te pa Kal To wera elvan. 
ei yop ph Ka? abra, cup BeBnndra 
éorat, 514 TovT0... ovK EoTL 
dettar.. . YAAN emiothun 7d Erépas, 
GAN F boa oUTws Exer pds UAANAG 
bor elvat Odrepoy ind OdtEpov; Cc, 
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We may rise from the particular to the general— 
from the subject, beyond which there is nothing of 
which it can be predicated—to continually higher predi- 
cates: and we may, on the other hand, descend from 
the most universal point—from that predicate which is 
the subject of no other predicate—down to the par- 
ticular. But in any case we must arrive eventually 
at a point where this progression ceases, otherwise we 
could never reach an effectual demonstration or defini- 
tion.! The argument excludes also the third hypothesis, 
that there may exist an infinite number of intermediate 
terms between a definite subject and a definite pre- 
dicate.2 If the list of middle terms is not infinite, it 
follows that there are things of which there cannot be a 
demonstration or derived knowledge.’ For wherever the 
middle terms cease, immediate knowledge must neces- 
sarily take the place of demonstration. 
everything is not possible. 


To demonstrate 
If we attempt it we are 
either brought. round again to that progression ad 
infinitum already mentioned, which annuls all possi- 
bility of knowledge and Proof, or else to ‘arguing in 
a circle, which is equally incapable of producing a 
solid demonstration. There remains, therefore, but one 
9 init.: pavepdy Sti Exagroy amo- 
Settar ovk eat GAN ek TaY 


exdotov dpxav, &c. We return 
to this later on. 


supposes a limit to the number of 
concepts above as well as below. 

3 Ch. 22, 84, a, 30; and so Me- 
taph. iii. 2, 997, a, 7: wep) mdvrwy 


1 For he says at 83, b, 6, 84, 
a, 3: 7d drepa ovK €ore SrekerOeiv 
voovyta. Of. note 4 infra. 

2 Tbid.ch.19-22. The details 
of this treatment, in parts not 
very clear, cannot well be re- 
peated here. We have already 
seen at p. 222, n, 2, that Aristotle 


yap addvaroy dmrddekuy elvar avdyien 
yap &k river elvar kal wept tr kar 
TW Thy aMrddetw, 

* After Aristotle (Anal. Post. i. 
2) has shown that the proof-power 
of syllogisms is conditional on - 
the scientific knowledge of the~ 
premisses, he continues, in ch, 3: 
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conclusion, that in the last resort demonstration must 
start from propositions which, by reason of their 
immediate certainty, neither admit nor stand in need of 


proof.!| These ‘ principles’ 
‘Many conclude from this, that 
no knowledge at all is possible; 
others, that everything can be 
proved.’ But he confutes both 
assertions. Of the former he 
says: of wey yap drobeuevor ph 
elvat JAws erlicracba, oro. eis 
dmeipov akiovow davdyeobar as ov‘ 
ay emioramevous Ta torepa did TH 
mpoTepa, ay uh cor. Tp@TA, dpOas 
A€yovres, adbvaTov yap TX areipa 
BieAdety, ef re toravta Kad eioly 
apxal, ravtas a&yvbarous elvat aro- 
delteds ye ph ovons aita&y, bmrep 
gpaoly eivar Td emlotacba udvov: «i 
d€ wy €or. Ta TpOTa €idévau, ovdE Ta 
ex TovTwy elvar emlictacbar amrAds 
ovdé Kupiws, GAr’ e& brobecews, «i 
eked éorw, He admits that 
what is deduced would not be 
known if the principles (apxa.) 
are not known, and that if me- 
diate knowledge, by way of proof, 
is the only knowledge, then there 
can be no knowledge of dpxa. 
Yet he himself in the same trea- 
tise denies this very thing at p. 
72, b, 18; cf. Metaph. iv. 4, 1006, 
a, 6: oT: yop dmadevola Td wh 
yryvaonew, tivwy Sel Cnreiv amd- 
detw Kal tTivwy ov Set: BAws mev 
yap amdvrwy addvatoy amddekiy 
eivat* eis wmeipoy yop by BadlCo., 
bore und’ otrws elvar amdderéiv. As 
to the second of the above pro- 
positions, Aristotle states it at 
p- 72, b, 16, in other words— 
mdvtwy elvat amddekiv ovdéey 
kwrvew* evdéxerOar yap KiKA® 
ylvecOonr Thy amrddekw Kal ef 
GAAHAwy—and then at ll. 25 sqq. 
of the same page he goes on to 


of all proof? must possess 


refute it by reference to his 
earlier exposition on the subject 
of ‘reasoning in a circle’ (de 
quo v. supra, p. 242, n. 1). 

U Alpi, TKO. P, Waly |e, X02 
avaykn Kal thy amodeKTichy em- 
orhunv e& adnOev 7’ elvar Kat 
TpdTav Kal dmerwy Kal ywwpiuwré- 
pwy kal mporepwy kat aitiwy rod 
oummepaomaros. .. . ek mpeTwy & 
avarrodeiktwy, OTL ovK eTLoTHOETAL 
uh exav arddakw avrdav [because 
otherwise if they were not dvamd- 
dentro. we could, likewise, only 
know them by proof]; 7d yap 
emlotracdar av amddetis eorr mh 
Kata ouuBeBnnds, To Exe and- 
dectiv eorw. c. 3, 72, b, 18: juels 
dé dapey ore Tacay emiorhunv 
amodektiKyy eivat, GAAG Thy TOY 
décwv avamddeunrtov. ... Kal ov 
pdvoy emiothuny GAAG Kal apxhy 
emiothuns elval rivd paper, 7 Tovs 
Spous yuwplCouev. Cf. supra,p. 197, 
n. 6, and 210, n. 2, 179, n. 4, and 
210, n.2 fin. Onthe other hand, 
the circumstance that a thing is 
always so is no reason for reject- 
ing proof by causes, for even the 
eternal may have its causes on 
which it is conditional; see Gen. 
An. ii. 6, 742, b, 17 sqq. 

2’Apyxat, apxal darodeltews, apxat 
avadoyioTixal, &. duecor, mpoTrdacers 
tecot, Anal. Post. 72, a, 7, 14, 
c. 10 init. (Aéyw 8 apxas ev Exdory 
yever Tabtas, as bt Fore mh ev- 
déxerar Seitar) ; 11.19, 99, b, 21, cf. 
p. 197, n.4; Gen. An. li. 6, 742, 
b, 29 sqq.; Metaph. v. 1, 1013, 
iy alk aoble 1 Seo Jo Pe Ole 
bo oieaiveo eae alSOmci 27d, 
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even a higher certainty than anything deduced from 
them.! Consequently, the soul must contain a faculty 
of immediate knowledge higher and more sure than 
any mediate cognition. And, in fact, Aristotle finds in 
the Nous—the pure reason—just such a faculty; and 
he maintains that it never deceives itself, that in every 
case it either has its object or has it not, but never has 
it in a false or illusive way.” 

Yet it must be admitted that he has neither proved 
the possibility nor the infallibility of any such know- 


ledge. This immediate certainty, he says, is of two 
kinds. There are three elements in every process of 


demonstration: that which is proved, the principles 
from which it is proved,? and the object of which it is 
proved. The first of these is not matter of immediate 
knowledge, for it is deduced from the other two. 
These, again, are themselves distinguished in this way, 
that the axioms are common to different fields of 
knowledge, but the postulates relating to the special 
Arist. 111, b, 58 sqq. In Anal. 


Post. i. 2, 72, a, 14, Aristotle 
proposes to call the unproved 


also used in a wider sense, see 
Anat, Post. i. 7, 75, a, 41, c. 10, 


premiss of a syllogism @eois, if 
it refers to a particular fact, 
atimua if it expresses a univer- 
sal presupposition of all proof. 
Again, if a @éo1s contains an 
affirmation as to the existence or 
non-existence of an object, it is 
a brd0ecrs ; if otherwise, a dpiouds. 
@éo1s is used in a broader mean- 
ing in Anal. Pr. ti. 17, 65, b, 13, 
66, a, 2, and Anal. Post. i. 3, 73, 
a, 9; in a narrower one in Top. i. 
11, 104, b, 19, 35. (For further 
references see Ind. Av. 327, b, 
18 sqq.)—For d&lwua, which is 


76, b, 14, and Metaph. iii. 2, 997, 
a, 5, 12.—Atrnua is distinguished 
from imd@ecis in Anal. Post. i. 
10, 76, b, 23 sqq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 2.-72\ ae 25 
SdqisnCh. p. 247, m., 1 

* Vide supra, p. 197 sqq., 
where Aristotle’s view of this ‘im- 
mediate knowledge’ is explained. 

8 Anal. Post. i. 7 (as cited 
supra, p.245,n.3), and ibid, ch. 10, 
76, b, 10: maca yap drodeucruch emi- 
oTnun tept tela éorly, boa Te elvat 
riBerar (Tadrd 8 éote td yévos ob 
Tay KAP adTa Tabnudtwy ear Oew- 
pntikh), Kal 7d Aeyoueva Kowd 
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matter are peculiar to the particular science.! It is 
only upon postulates which are proper to a particular 
department that he allows a binding demonstration to 
be founded.? But these postulates are just as little 
capable as the universal axioms of being deduced from 
a higher law.’ They must be supplied to us by our 
knowledge of that particular object to which they 


relate.* 
experience.° 


dkiduata e& Gy mpdhtwy amodetkvuct, 
kad tpliroy T% wdOn... Tela Tadrd 
éott, wep) 6 re delxvvct Kal & Selxvucr 
kad e& ov, Metaph. iii. 2, 997, a, 
8: dvdyKn yap ex Twwy elva: Kal 
mepl tT. Kal Tivay Thy amddekty, In 
ch. 6 he gives yévos troxeluevoy, 
md0n, aétmuara in another order. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 7, cit. supr. p. 
245,n.3, and ibid. c. 10, 76, a, 37:: 
éott 8 Gy xp@vTa ev Tals aro- 
deutinats emiorhuas To pev dia 
éxdorns émiorhuns Te 5€ Kod... 
(81a ev oloy ypapuhy elvar ro.ardl 
kal Td €v00, owed SE ofoy 7d toa 
amd towy by aern Ort toa Ta Nord. 
c. 32 init.: tas 8 airas apxas 
amdyt ov elya Tov ovAAOYLO MOY adv- 
varovy, and after this has been 
proved at length he says at the 
end: ai yap dpxa) dirral, ek ay TE 
kal wept 5° af wev ooy e& dy Kowal, 
ai 5€ mepl b Dieu, ofoy apiOpuds, 
péyebos. More about the azo- 
Seretixal dpxal or the Kowal Sdéau e& 
év &maytes Sexyvbovow will be found 
in the passages cited atp. 247, n. 2. 

2 Vid. supr.p.245,n.3; Gen. 
An. ii. 8, 748, a, 7: obTos wey ody 6 
Adyos xabddrov Alay Kab Kevds. ob 
yap wh ex TY oikelwy apxav Adyou 
Kevol, GAAG SoKkovoty Elva TY Tpay- 
pdrtwy ox bytes, Cf, p.174,n. 2, 
supra. 


3 Anal, Post. 1, 9, 76, a, 16 


They are therefore matter of observation—of 
How such an experience could come to 


(following on the passage cited 
supra, p. 245, n. 3,): €i 5€ pavepdy 
TovTo, pavepdy Kal StL ovK EorTL 
Tas ExdorTov idlas apxas amodeitat: 
écovrat yap [for there would be] 
éxelvar amdyTwy apxal Kab emorhun 
n exelvwy kupla mévrwy. Of. ch. 10, 
cited p. 248, n. 3 supra. 

Anal, Pr. is 30, 46, a, 17: 
WSiar de Kad’ Exdorny [emorhuny | 
ai mwAciora: [apxal tay ovAdo- 
yiouav]. 5d Tas wey apxas Tas 
mepl ExacTov eumeiplas éor) mapa- 
Sodvar, A€yw SB olov Thy doTpodro- 
yuchy pey eumeiplay THs doTpodo- 
yuchs emiothuns. Anplévrwy yap 
ixavas TaY paivouevay oTws ebpé- 
Onoay ai dorpodoyiKal dmodeléets. 
Soin Hist. An. i. 7 mit.: we have 
first to describe the peculiar pro- 
perties of animals, and then to 
discuss their causes: o¥tw yap 
Kata pvow éot) roreicOon Thy EO- 
odov, bmapxovons THs toroplas Tis 
mep) Exaorov’ wep) dy Te yap kal 
ef dv elyoe Set tiv amddetiv, ex 
rovtov ylyerar pavepdy. 

5 Cf. preceding note, and the 
remark in th. vi. 9, 1142, a, 11 
sqq., that young people can make 
advances in the knowledge of 
Mathematics, but not in Natural 
History or the wisdom of life, 
bri 7a wey [Mathematics] 6? apar- 
pécews eoTw [is an abstract 
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pass, he does not further inquire. Sense-perception he 
treats as a simple datum, whose elements he does not 
try to analyse. He even includes cases which are to 
us merely judgments upon given materials, among what 
he calls immediate certainties.! It is therefore im- 
possible to give a clear and sufficient account of the 
faculties to which, according to him, we are indebted 


for the immediate truths in question.’ 
To enumerate the special presuppositions of all the 


various sciences is also obviously impossible. 


Even a 


general view of the universal axioms is not to be found 


science], Tay 8’ af apxal ef eumet- 
plas. 

1 It is said in 2th. iii. 5, 1112, 
b, 33, that practical reflection 
(BovAevois) is concerned with 7a 
Kae? Exaora, oloy ei &ptos Todo 
) wéremta ws BSel* aicbhoews 
yop tadra, Ibid. vi. 9, 1142, a, 
23 sqq., Aristotle explains that, 
in contradiction to émorhun, 
gpdvnois is, like vovs, an im- 
mediate knowledge; but whilst 
the latter is concerned with the 
bpor, @y ovK ar: Adyos (the 
‘highest principles,’ which in this 
case are - practical principles), 
gpdvnois is a knowledge tov 
eoxdrov, ov ovK eat emorhun 
arr’ aloOnors, ovx ) TY iSlwy [the 
sensible properties of things] 
GAN’ ola aicbavducba, bri Td ev Tots 
Mabnuarikais Erxaroy Tplywvoy (4.e. 
the last thing obtained in analys- 
ing a figure is a triangle). Here, 
therefore, the judgment ‘This is 
a triangle’ is explained as a 
matter of avc@no1s (and so also in 
Anal. Post.i. 1, 71, a, 20) and 
the minor premisses of practical 
syllogisms, such as ‘ This deed is 
just, ‘This is useful,’ &c., are ree 


ferred to an ato@nois in like man- 
ner. (Seealso the discussion of 
gpdvnots in ch. xii.infra.) So in 
Eth, iii, 12, 1148, b, 5, referring 
to the same class of propositions 
he says: tovtay otvy exew Set 
aloOnow, avrn 8 ear vods. Now, 
although (as is indicated in c. 9 
Jin.) alocOnors is here to be taken 
as in, Polit. 15 2/1253, aaa (a 
the wider signification of ‘ con- 
sciousness,’ still it always means 
an ‘immediate knowledge,’ as 
distinguished from an émiorhun. 
Kampen (Lrkenntnissl. d. Ar. 220 
sq.) finds in the above passages, 
a proof that Book VI. of the 
Nicomachean Ethics originally 
belonged to the Hudemian ; but 
Polit. i. 2, shows how unfounded 
is this conclusion. As little does 
it follow from Zth. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
33—where the «i péy ydp mows 
miorévn, &C., does not mean ‘we 
have knowledge when we have 
any conviction,’ but ‘ knowledge 
consists in @ definite kind of con- 
viction based on known prin- 
ciples.’ 

2 For proof of this, see ch, 
xii, infra, 
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in Aristotle. He merely seeks to determine which of 
all principles is the most incontestable, obvious, and 
unconditional,! so that it can involve no possible error. 
This he finds in the Law of Contradiction.? No one 
can seriously doubt this principle, though many may 
pretend to do so; but just because it is the highest 
principle of all, it admits of no demonstration—it 
cannot, that is to say, be deduced from any higher law. 
It is certainly possible to defend it against objections of 
every kind, by showing either that they rest upon 
misunderstandings, or that they themselves presuppose 
the axiom in question and destroy themselves in attack- 


ing it.? 


{ Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 11: 
BeBaordrn 8 apxh macdy rep hy 
SiawevaOjvat Gdbvarov* yywpy.wTd- 
Tv re yap dGvaryKaioy eivar Thy 
rowabrny (rep) yap & wh yywplCovoty 
amarGyra. maytes) Kal dvumdberov. 
hy yap avarykaioy éxew Toy bTi0vY 
tunévta Tay bvTwy, TovTO ovX 
bwdbects. 

2 Line 19 (xi. 5 init.): 7d yap 
ait dua drdpxew Te Kal wy bmdp- 
xew ddtvaroy TH adT@ kad card 7d 
avté* Kad boa 4Ada mpoodiopicatwed? 
dy, toTw Tpocdiwpiopeva mpds Aoyl- 
Kas Svoxepelas. arn 0%) macay eor1 
BeBaordrn Tay apxa@v. The axiom 
that ‘opposites cannot belong to 
the same thing in the same re- 
spect, is onlya form of this. And 
the further principle that ‘no one 
can really ascribe such opposites 
at once to anything’ is so closely 
connected that sometimes the 
latter is proved from the former, 
at other times the former from 
the latter; cf. Anal. Post., ut 
supra, line 26: «i 5& wh evdéxerat 
Gua omdoxew TH ard Tavayria 


He has, however, carefully guarded against any 


(mpocdiwplobw 8 jyiv cal rabrn 77 
mpotdce Tx ciwOdTa), éevavtia 8 
dor) Sdta BdEn | THS dvTipsoews, 
gavepdy br1 ddévaroy ua brokaupda- 
yew Tov adroyv elvas Kad wy elvar 7d 
aitdé> Gua yop by éxor Tas evaytias 
ddtas 5 Siepevouevos meph TovTov. 
Ibid. c. 6, 1011, b, 15: eel 8 
adbvarov Thy avtlpacw adrnbevecbat 
dua kara Tod adtod [for which at 
line 20 he substitutes dua xarapd- 
var Kad dmopdvar adAnbas}, pavepoy 
Sri ovdt TavayTla dua bmdpxew €v- 
SéxeTa TH QUTG.. . GAN? 7) 7H 
updo, i) Odrepoy uty mh Odrepoy de 
aTAGS. 

3 In this sense Aristotle in 
Metaph. iv. 4 sq. confutes the 
statement (which, however, he 
only ascribes to certain of the 
older schools as being in his view 
an inference from their tenets ; 
cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. part i. 
600 sq., 910, 4), that ‘an object 
can both be and not be the same 
thing at the same time,’ by 
proving that in every statement 
the principle of non-contradic- 
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sophistical misuse of it to deny the connection of 
different properties in one subject, or the possibility of 
becoming and of change, by that detailed exposition of it 
in which he shows that it is not absolutely impossible 
that contradictions should be predicated of the same 
subject, but only that they should be so predicated 
together and in the same relation.’ 

By similar arguments to these with which he esta- 
blished the Law of Contradiction, he lays down that of 
the Excluded Middle? as an incontestable Axiom.® 
But he does not expressly deduce the one from the 
other. 

Though Aristotle maintains so decidedly that every 
kind of knowledge brought about by demonstration is 
doubly conditioned by an immediate and undemon- 
strable conviction of the mind, yet he is far from repre- 
senting this conviction as itself incapable of scientific 
verification. The starting-point of all demonstration is 
undemonstrable—it is incapable of being deduced from 
any other principle as from its cause. Yet it can be 
shown from the given facts to be the condition which 
underlies them, and which their existence presup- 


tion is presupposed. In c. 5 


pawdpevoy, the dictum would 
init., c. 6 (cf. c. 4, 1007, b, 22, 


xi. 6 iit.), he reduces to the 
same principle the dictum (de 
quo v. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. part i. 
982, 1, 988, 2) that ‘that is true 
for each one which appears so to 
him’; and to this, amongst other 
arguments — coinciding broadly 
with the Platonic Theetetus—he 
especially opposes the objection 
C1011, a, 17 sqq. b, 4) that since 
every dawdueroy must be a tivt 


make everything a mpds tu. 

1 See preceding note. 

2 OvdE peTakd davrTipdoews evdé- 
xetat clvat oddéy ; cf. p. 230, supra. 
* Metaph. iv. 7; in applying 
his argument, Aristotle has 
adopted here those reasons 
which are borrowed from the con- 
sideration of Change in Nature, 
evidently wishing to prove his 
theory not only as a logical, but 
also as a metaphysical principle. 
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poses. So in the place of Demonstration, comes in 
Induction.! There are thus two lines of scientific 
thinking which require to be distinguished: the one 
which leads up to principles, the other which leads 
down from principles’—the movement from the uni- 
versal to the particular, from that which is w itself the 
more certain to that which is so for us ; and the reverse 
movement from the individual, as that which is best 
known to us, to the universal, which is in its own 
nature the more sure. In the former direction goes 
syllogism and scientific demonstration: in the latter 


goes induction.? 


all knowledge comes to be. 


1 Cf. with what follows the 
references on p. 242, n.6 supra. 
The name ‘ éraywy ’ refers either 
to the adducing of particular 
instances, from which a universal 
proposition or concept is ab- 
stracted (TRENDELENBURG, Hem. 
Log. Arist. 84: Hnypur, Vergl. 
d. arist. und hegel. Dialektik, 
p. 212 sq.), or to the introduction 
to these instances of the person 
to be instructed (WAITZ, A7vist. 
Org. ii. 300). In favour of the 
latter explanation there are cer- 
tain passages, in which ‘ émdyew’ 
has as its object the person 
knowing; as Zop. viii. 1, 156, 
a, 4: émdyovta pev amd Tay Kad- 
éxactov ém) 7a KabdAov, but espe- 
cially Anal. Post. i. 1, 71, a, 19: 
bre wey yop may Tplywvoy exer dvoly 
apOais tras, mpopdet, bre 5 TddE..- 
tplyovdy eotw, dua, emaryopevos 
eyvdpicey .. . mply 8 "max Oijvat 7) 
AaBely cvadroyopoy, tTpémoy mey 
twa tows patéov enlotacbat, &C.; 
c. 18, 81, b, 5: emax@hva 5 ph 


And by one or other of these ways 


That which by virtue of its 


éxovras alaOnow adiyaroy, ‘’Emd- 
yew, however, also means ‘to 
prove by induction,’ as in émdyew 
To Kaddaov, Top. i. 18, 108, b, 10; 
Soph. Hl. 15, 174, a, 34. 

2) Etihts) IN wh.ed) L095; 5 ay 30)5 
cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1. 491, 
2; and see p. 205, n. 2 supra. 

3 Besides Induction, HEYDER 
(Vergl. d. arist. und hegel. Dial. 
232 sq.) finds in Aristotle (Phys. 
i. 1, 184, a, 21 sqq.) indications 
of another process, by which we 
should proceed from the universal 
of sensible perception to the con- 
cept, as the more particular and 
detinite—just as in induction we 
eo from the particular in percep- 
tion to the wniversal of the con- 
cept. But he himself rightly 
observes that this is only an 
induction reversed (though this 
case is not usually made very 
prominent by Aristotle). When 
a universal is brought out as 
that which is common to many 
individual cases, it is thereby 
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nature admits of no demonstration must be established 
by induction.! We have already remarked that this 
undemonstrable element of thought need not neces- 
sarily be abstracted from experience, but that Aristotle 
rather regards the universal axioms as apprehended by 
the spontaneous activity of the reason.? But as he 
sees that this activity of reason is only gradually 
developed in the individual under the guidance of 
experience, so he believes there are no other means of 
scientifically verifying its content and deliverance but 


by a comprehensive induction.® 
For inductive reasoning is founded, 


involved in this. 


separated from the complex in 
which it presents itself to per- 
ception; and this is all that 
Aristotle has in his mind in the 
passage cited; cf. p.205sq. supra. 

1 Anal. Pri. ii. 28, 68, b, 13: 
dmavra yap mart evomev 7) 51a ovAAO- 
yiopod 7) 8v eraywyns. Ibid.at line 
35 ; vid. supr. p. 206, n. 1; Hth.i. 
7, 1098, b, 3: rav apxay 8 ai pey 
eraywyf Oewpodvrat, at 8 aicdjce., 
&c.; vi. 3, 1139, b, 26: ék apo- 
yiwwokomevav 5¢ waca didackarta’ 
2 Dey yap 8 enaywyhs, 7 SE 
avddoyione.  pev 5) eraywy) 
apxn ore wal rod Kaddrov, 6 8é 
ovAAoyliomos ex TOY KaBdAOV. Eloy 
tpa dpxal e& @v 6 TuAAOYyoMdS, OY 
ovK €gTt ovAdoyiomds* emaryewry?) 
épa, (TRENDULENBURG, List. 
Beitr. ti. 366 sq., and BRANDIS, ii. 
b, 2, 1448, would like to cut out 
the last two words, on the ground 
that a// unproved knowledge does 
not rest on induction; but the 
form of statement is not more 
universal than in the other parts 
of this passage, and the explana- 


Many difficulties are 


tion of the whole will be gathered 
from what is said in the text.) 
Similarly Anal. Post. i. 1 init. 
Anal. Post. i. 18: mavOdvouev 4 
eraywyh i) amodelte. éatr 8 F 
Kev arddektis ex Tey KabdAov, 7 9’ 
eraywy) ex Tay KaT& mépos* advva- 
Tov 5€ Ta KabdAov BewpHoar my Oe 
eraywyis. Ibid. ii. 19, 100, b, 3: 
djrov 8) Ste quiy Td Tpara 
emaywyi yvwpicew avaykatoy. Top. 
1,12: €or: d€ 7d pey [eldSos Adyov 
diarekTiKa@y] emaywyh, Td d5& ovaA- 
Aoytouds . . . emaywyh 5& 7% ard 
Tov KaleKacToy emt Ta& KabddAoU 
Epodos , . . aT. F 7H mey eraywyh 
mibaveétepoy Kal capécrepoy rar 
kare chy alcOnow yvwpyudrepov 
Kal Tots ToAAots Kowdy, 6 Bt cvA- 
Aoyiouds Biacticdrepoy kal mpds 
Tovs ayTidoyiKols evapyéorepov. 
Ibid. c. 8 init.; Rhet. i. 2, 1356 
a, 35; and cf. supra, p. 205 sq. 

* See p. 197 sqq., and 246 Sq. 
supra. 

* See also the citation infra 
cs note 1 on p. 256) from Top. 
i 


es 


> 
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as we have shown,’ upon such a mutual relation of 
concepts as will admit of the conversion of the universal 
affirmative minor premiss. It assumes that the minor 
and the middle of the syllogism have the same exten- 
sion. In other words, no cogent induction is possible, 
unless a predicate can be shown to be common to all the 
individuals of that genus of which it is to be predicated.? 
Such an exhaustive acquaintance with every individual 
case is impossible. It would seem, therefore, that 
every induction is imperfect, and that every assumption 
which bases itself upon induction must remain un- 
certain. To meet this difficulty, it was requisite to 
introduce an abbreviation of the inductive method, and 
to find something which would make up for the im- 
possibility of complete observation of every individual 
instance. This Aristotle finds in Dialectic or Probable 
Demonstration,’ the theory of which he lays down in 
the Topics. The value of dialectic consists, he says, 
not only in the fact that it is an intellectual discipline, 
nor that it teaches argumentation as a fine art: it is 
also of essential service in scientific research, inasmuch 
as it teaches us to explore and estimate the different 


Ne, PAD aa My, 

2°Cf. Anal, Pr. il. 24 jin: 
[7d mapdderypa] Siapéper ris <ma- 
yoyns, Ste H mev eb amdytwy TeY 
arduov Td Uxpoy edeixvvey tmdpxel 
TO pbéow..., TO FE... oun e/ 
andyvtwy Selevvow, Thid. c. 23, 
68, b, 27: det 5é voeiy 7d T [the 
lowest concept in the inductive 
syllogism] 7d é€& amdyrwy Tay 
KadéxacTov avykelmevoy’ 7 yop 
eraywyh dia mavTwv. 

3 Even if we supposed we 


knew all the cases which had 
occurred of a particular kind, 
still we could never know that 
the future would not bring other 
experiences differing from them. 
The supposition itself is by the 
nature of the case impossible, and 
even more clearly unprovable. 

4 On this narrower meaning 
of the ‘dialectical’ in Aristotle, 
see WAITZ, Arist. Ory. li. 485 
sqq.; ef. following note. 
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aspects under which an object can be contemplated. It 
is specially useful in establishing the scientific prin- 
ciples ; for as these cannot be deduced by demonstration 
from anything more certain than themselves, there is 
nothing left for us but to get at them from the side of 
probability.| Such an attempt must start from the 
prevailing tenets of humanity. What all the world, or 
at least the experienced and intelligent part of it, 
believes, is always worthy of consideration, since it 
carries with it a presumption that it rests upon a real 


experience.” 


1 Top. i. 1: “H mev mpdbecrs 
THs Mparywharetas, pelodov evpeiy, 
ap’ fs duvnoducda sudAAdoylCerbat 
mep) mavrds Tov mpotebévTos mpo- 
BAnmaros é& evddEwy, Kal avrol 
Adyov sméxovres mney epodmer 
bmevaytiov. . Siadentixds 5 
avAAoytopds 6 ek evddEwy TUAAOYt- 
Ciwevos . . . evdoka dé Td SoKodvTa 
racw i) Tots TAELTTOLS 7) TOIS TOpots, 
ka) robots }) waow 2) Tots TAEloTOLS 
H Tow pddwra ywpluois Kal 
évddtous. Tbid.i.2: €or 5) mpds Tpla 
[xphomos % mpayuarelal, mds 
yupvactar, mos Tus evredées, mpds 
Tas Kata pirocoplay emioTimas . 

. mpos 5€ Tas KaT& pirocopiay 
emothuas, OT. Suvduwevor mpds 
duporepa diamopi cat paov ev Exdorors 
Kar owdsweba TaANDEs TE Kal Td Wevdos. 
éridempds Ta TPGTAa THY TEp) 
Exdorny emioThuny apxe@v. 
ex pev yop tev oikelwy THY KaTa 
Thy mporebcioay emioThuny apxe@v 
addvarov eimety Te TEep) avT@y, €med?) 
mparat at apxal ardvrwy ciar, did 5€ 
Tov mepl Exaora evddkwv dydyKn 
mepl avta@v SieAOetv, TovTo 8° .ov 
} pddtora oiketoy THs SiadekriKys 
err: ekeractik) yap ovoa mpds 
Tas amacav tay pebddwy apxas 


6doy Exe. Aristotle (Zop. viii. 11, 
162, a, 15) calls the dialectical 
syllogism emxelpnua. THUROT, 
Etudes sur Arist. 201 sqq., com- 
pares the different statements of 
Aristotle on the office and use of 
Dialectics; but he has laid rather 
too much stress upon the partial 
inaccuracy of Aristotle’s lan- 
guage. Of. on the Zopics also p. 
68, n. 1, supra. 

2 Divin. in 8. c. 1 init.: wep 
de THs mavTiKhs THs ev Tots Barvois 
ywouevns . . . odTe KaTadpovncat 
pddiov ove Teo OAva. Td wey yap 
mdvtas 7) moAAo’s broAapBdavery 
Exe TL onuerddes Ta evirvia Tap- 
exeTat mori ws e& eumeiplas Ae- 
yduevoy, &c.; Lth. i, 8 init. vi. 12, 
TLESS Ds het. tale sh osaailo 
(cf.the beginning of ch. xiv. infra). 
For the same reason, Eth. vii. 14, 
1153, b, 27 appeals to Hesiod 
CE. k. 1. 763): phan & ob th ye 
moumay amrdrAduTa, hy Tiva Aaol 
mohdol .. . and Synus. Calv. Ene. 
c. 22 (Ar. Fr. No. 2) quotes as 
Aristotelian: 8ri[sc. af apolar] 
Tadatas elot idocoplas ey Tais’ 
meylarais avOpadrwy pOopais amroAo- 
Mens eykaToAclumara mepiowbevTa 
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Such a foundation may appear unstable; and the 
sense of this forced on Aristotle the need (which had like- 
wise driven Socrates to form his dialectic) of supplying 
its deficiencies by combining the different points of 
view which cross one another in popular opinion, and 
by balancing them one with the other. From this he 
got his habit of prefacing his dogmatic dissertations 
with ’Azropiai; of enumerating the different sides from 
which the subject may be touched ; of testing conclusions 
by mutual comparison and by established standards ; 
and, finally, of raising difficulties by this testing 
process and obtaining a ground for a scientific exposi- 
tion from their solution.!. These dialectical elucida- 
tions prepare the way for positive scientific conclusions 
by clearing up the questions which are in issue, 
by grouping the inductive results under a certain 
number of general aspects, and by making them explain 
each other and so combining them into an aggre- 


gate result. From them, our thought is led on into the 


dia, cvvToutay Kad de=idtnTa. Cf.also 
Polit. ii. 5, 1264, a, 1; Hth. Hud. 
i. 6 init., and, as to the belief in the 
aidhp, De Colo, 270,b, 19, Metaph. 
xii. 8,and Weteor.339,b,27. With 
thisis connected Aristotle’s prefer- 
ence for proverbial sayings and 
* onomes,’ about which cf. p. 104, 
n.1(on the Mapoipiat). 

1 Metaph. iii. 1 init.: ori 5 
Tots evmopnoat Bovdopévois Tpoup- 
you Tb Siamopica Kardas* 7 yap 
borepoy evropla Avois Toy mpdtepoy 
amopovpevay earl, Avew 5 ovK Eat 
ayvoovytas Toy Seoudy, kc. Lth. 
NV, vii. 1 fin.: 5ct 8, &omep em 
Tav tddAwy, TIOeyTAs TH Patvdueva 


VOL. I. 


kal mp@rov Siamophoayras obrw Seik- 
vivo. pddiora wey mavra Ta evdoka 
mepl ratra T& maby, ef SE wh, TH 
TActoTa Kal Kupi@tara’ édy yap 
Adntal Te Ta SuTXEpH Kal Kararel- 
myta. Ta evdoka, Sedevyuevov by ety 
ixaves. Cf. De Calo, i. 10 init. 

Anal, Post. ti. 3 init., and WAITzZ 
on this passage ; also Phys. iv. 10 
init., Meteorol. 1.13 init., De An.i. 
2 init., Longit. Vit. c. 1, 464, b, 21, 
&e. In Zop. viii.11,162, a, 17, the 
amépnua is defined as ovAdoyiouds 
SiadrexTixds avtipdoews. These Ari- 
stotelian ‘Apories’ served the 
Scholastics as a model for their 
disputatio pro et contra. 


S 
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explicit problems, the true solution of which brings us 
to philosophic knowledge.’ 

It is true that neither this theory nor the actual 
practice of Aristotle can satisfy the stricter require- 
ments of modern science. 

Whether we consider his procedure in the working 
out from the observed facts of the laws and definitions 
of Science, or in the establishment of natural pheno- 
mena themselves, we must admit that it shows serious 
omissions and defects. Of Induction, for example, he 
says that it consists in the collection, from all the 
instances of a given class, of a proposition which 
expresses as a universal law that which was true of all 
these particular cases.” In truth, Induction consists in 
inferring such a proposition from all the cases known to 
us; and in considering the principle on which the in- 
ductive method rests, the main point is to inquire how 
we are justified in concluding from all the cases known 
to us, a law for all like cases. Aristotle can hardly be 
blamed for not raising exactly this question, since none 
of his successors succeeded in stating it clearly until 
Stuart Mill wrote his Logic; and even he could find no 
answer but an inadequate and self-contradictory theory. 
But it was an inevitable result of Aristotle’s position 
that his theory of Induction does not help us over the 
real difficulty, which is to ascertain how the correctness 
of an inductive proof can be assumed in spite of the 
fact that the range of experiences on which it rests is 
not complete. The fact is that Aristotle, as we have 


1’ Metaph. iv. 2,1004, b, 25: * Cf. supra, p. 242, n. 6, and 
Zor. dé 7 DiaAeKTIK) TEiparTich wept p. 255, : 
dy  pixocopla yyooruch. 
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already indicated, has tried to fill up the gap by the 
invention of the ‘ proof from probability,’ and by the 
dialectical treatment of the dropias. In the latter his 
acuteness and his scientific width of view are conspicuous 
throughout. But it cannot make up for a satisfactory 
and methodical comparison of observed facts, if only for 
the reason that the theories discussed are not themselves 
based on pure observation, but on the %do£ov—on 
views, that is, in which guesses, inferences and fancies 
have, or at least may have, become mixed up with 
actual experience. Even where Aristotle is dealing 
with actual observation, he falls, in many respects, far 
short of the standard which we are accustomed to set 
to the scientific observer. As to the conditions of a 
trustworthy observation, or the methods to be applied 
for establishing the correctness of one’s own observations 
or controlling the accuracy of information given by 
others, we have only here and there a chance remark. 
As he is too little conscious of the part which a subjec- 
tive mental activity plays in all perception,! so it 
was natural that his method should not adequately 
provide for the subjective control of the errors of obser- 
vation. 

In his own work there is, on this side of it, much to 
criticise. It is true that he has brought together, 
especially in the zoological writings, an extraordinary 
volume of statements of fact, the overwhelming majority 
of which (so far as they can now be verified ?) have been 

1 Cf. p. 210 and infra, ch. x. by this or that name, partly 
2 For this is not always pos- because not all the animals men- 


sible, partly because it is often tioned by Aristotle are sufficiently 
uncertain which animal is meant known to us, 


s 2 
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found to be correct. 
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Most of these, of course, are 


patent enough to any observer ; but there are also many 
cases among them where careful investigation would be 


required.! 
altogether neglect.” 


1 Thus we see from Part. 
An. iii. 4, 665, a, 33 sqq. (cf. 
LEWES, Arist. § 394), that he had 
made experiments on the develop- 
ment of the embryo in the egg, 
since he there remarks that we 
often find in eggs, even on the 
third day, the heart and the 
liver as isolated points. So in 
Gen. An. ii. 6, he makes remarks 
on the order of appearance of the 
different parts of the body; from 
which, as even LEWES (§ 475) ad- 
mits, we see that Aristotle studied 
embryonic development. A state- 
ment, long considered fabulous, 
about the appearance ofa placenta 
in a kind of shark (. Am. vi.10, 
565, b, 1) has been confirmed (by 
Joh. MULLER, Abs. d. Berl. Ak. 
1840, Phys. math. Kl. 187, cf. 
LEWES, loc. cit. § 205) ; the same is 
the case (cf. LEWES, § 206-208) 
with Aristotle’s statements about 
the embryo of the ink-fish (Gen. 
An. iii. 8, 758, a, 21); about fishes 
which build a nest (H. Am. viii. 
30, 607, b, 19) ; about the eyes of 
the mole (De An. iii. 1, 425, a, 
10, H. An. i. 9, 491, b, 28 sqq.), 
and about a gland which a certain 
kind of stag has under the tail 
(H. An. ii. 15, 506, a, 23, cf. W. 
Rapp in Miiller’s Archiv. f. Anat. 
1839, 363 sq.). With regard to his 
description of the cephalopods, 
LEWES remarks (§ 340 sq.) that it 
could only spring from a great 
familiarity with their forms, and 
we see in it the unmistakeable 
traces of personal knowledge. 


The methods of experiment he did not 
His historical studies excite our 


All the more oddis it that Lewes 
should complain of Aristotle’s 
failure to mention the freshness 
of the sea breeze, the play of the 
waves, &c. Thisis to blame Ari- 
stotle for not having the bad taste 
to drop from the realism of a 
zoological description into the 
style of a fewilleton, or the im- 
pertinence to explain to people 
who had the sea daily before 
their eyes the things they had 
known all their lives. 

2 EUCKEN, Meth. d. Arist. 
Forsch., p. 163 sqq., gives in- 
stances from Meteor. ii. 3, 359, a, ° 
12, 358, b, 34 (A. An. viii. 2, 
590, a, 22); H. An. vi. 2, 560, 
a, 30 (Gen. An, iil. 1, 752, a, 4); 
De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 16; De 
Respir. iti. 471, a, 31; HH. An. 
vi. 37, 580, b, sqq. (if this was 
really an experiment, and not 
rather a chance observation), 
Then again there are others in- 
troduced with a Aéyovow, Gen. 
Am. iv. 1, 765) a, 21 (which is 
later on disputed by himself), 
and Hist. An. ii. 17, 508, b, 4 
(though in Gen. An. iv. 6, 774, b, 
31 the same is stated in his own 
name). Some of these experi- 
ments are of such a questionable 
kind, that we may well doubt 
whether Aristotle himself con- 
ducted them; and, on the whole, 
he appeals to experiments so 
seldom that we cannot avoid see- 
ing how little he, or Greek 
science in general, recognised 
their value, 
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high admiration by their extent and their accuracy.! 
To received accounts he so far takes a critical attitude 
that he is careful to correct many false views,? to direct 
attention to the untrustworthiness of some of his 
authorities,? and to attack even universally accepted 
myths.‘ Where he lacks adequate means of observa- 
tion, he is willing to reserve his judgment ; > where there 
might be a tendency to close an inquiry too precipi- 
tately, he gives us warning that we should first weigh 
all the objections suggested by the matter in hand 
before we decide.6 In a word, he shows himself not 
only an untiring inquirer whose thirst? for the know- 
ledge of all things great and small was never satisfied, 


Besides the numberlessitems 
of information from the History 
of the Greek States, of Philosophy, 
of Poetry, and of Rhetoric, which 
the extant works contain, we 
may refer here to what is quoted 
to us from the Politics and other 
lost works; de quo vide p. 101, 
n. 1; 73,n.1; 62,n.5; 58, n. 1; 
103, n.1, and 104, n. 1. 

? Thus in the cases named by 
HUCKEN (loc. cit. 124), Gen. An. 
ili. 5, 755, b, 7 sqq., 756, a, 2; 
ch. 6,756, b, 13 sqq., 757, a, 2 sqq. ; 
iv. 1, 765, a, 16 sqq., 21 sqq.; 
HT, An. viii. 24, 605, a, 2 sq. 

3 As in Hist. An. viii. 28, 606, 
a, 8, ii. 1. 501, a, 25, where cer- 
tain statements of Ctesias are 
called in question as untrust- 
worthy ; in Gen, An. iii. 5, 756, 
a, 33, where he says that fisher- 
men frequently overlook the oc- 
currence in question: odels yap 
abtav ov0ty tTnpei Towdroy Tov 
yavat xd¢pv. So in Hist. An. 
ix. 41, 628, b, 8: abrdéarrn & otrw 


eyTetuxhkapey. But, on the other 
hand, in c. 29, 37, 618, a, 18, 
620, b, 23, he appeals to eye- 
witness. 

* As in doubting the genuine- 
ness of the poems of Orpheus, 
and the existence of their sup- 
posed author; as to which see 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. vol. i. 50. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 169, n. 1. 

6 De Colo, i. 13, 294, b, 6: 
GAN’ eolkaot péxpt Tivds (yTelv, 
GAN’ ob méxpt mep ov dSuvaTdy Tis 
amoplas* ragt yap huiv rodTo oty- 
noes, un mpos Td mparyua moreioOat 
Thy ChTnow GAG mpds Toy TavaytTla 
A€yovta* Kal yap aitds ev airg 
(ntet wéxpe mep by oF pnkére Exn 
aytiréyew adtds abt@* 1d det roy 
MédAoYTA KaAGS (Thee evoTa- 
Tikoy elvar Sia Ta&Y Oikeiwy evora- 
cewy TE yévet, TovTO 8 early ex 
Tov mdoas Tebewpnkévat Tas Sia- 
popas. 

7 Td irocodias diuwiiv: vide 
supra, p. 169, n. 3. 
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but also an observer of care and common sense. Never- 
theless, we find that glaringly incorrect statements are 
not rare in Aristotle, and occur sometimes in cases 
where, even with the simple methods to which he was 
limited, the correction of the error should have been 
easy enough.! And still more commonly do we find. 
that he draws from insufficient and incomplete data 
conclusions much too rash and sweeping, or that he 
forces his facts to conform to some general theory which 
has itself no adequate experiential basis. In his 
inductions he is often far too rash, and by basing them 


on various popular assumptions he leaves them without 


any sure foundation. 


1 Cf. EUCKEN, loc. cit. 155 
sqq. Such cases are: that Ari- 
stotle gives the male sex more 
teeth than the female (Hist. An. 
ii. 38, 501, b, 19; on the con- 
jectured cause of this error see 
Lewes, Arist. § 332, A. 19); 
that the human male has three 
sutures in the skull, and the 
female only one running around 
it (ébtd. i. 8, 491, b, 2); that man 
has only eight ribs on each side 
(tbid. i. 15, 493, b, 14)—a sup- 
position, as it would seem, uni- 
versally held at that time, and 
explained by supposing that it 
was founded, not on anatomical 
observations of human corpses, 
but on observations of living 
bodies; cf. p.89,n.1; that the lines 
in the hand indicate longer or 
shorter span of life (ibid. 493, b, 
32 sq.); that the hinder part of 
the skull is empty (Hi. An. i. 8, 
491, a, 34; Part. An. ii. 10, 656, 
b, 12; Gen. An. v. 4, 784, b, 
35). Further examples in Lewes, 


He shows 


himself but little 


§ 149 sqq., 154 sqq., 315, 332, 
347, 350, 352, 386 sq., 398, 400, 
411, 486. When, however, it is 
said that Aristotle in the Part. 
An. iii. 6, 669, a, 19, asserted that 
only man has a pulsation of the 
heart. (so LEWEs, § 399, c, where 
he adds: ‘According to this pas- 
sage one might think that Ari- 
stotle never held a bird in his 
hand;’ and EUCKEN, 155, 2), this 
is an inaccurate accusation. Ari- 
stotle distinguishes, in De Respir. 
20, 479, b, 17, the opuypds or 
heart-beat always going on, 
from the rndyots THs Kapdias =the 
strong throb of the heart in pas- 
sion. And even the latter he 
does not confine to men, for he 
says in the tract referred to that 
it sometimes becomes so strong 
that animals die of it, All that 
is said in the passage cited is: 
ev av0Opdrm re yap cupBalver udvov 
os eimety—ie. the passion-throb 


occurs almost exclusively in 
Man. 
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skilled in the art of analysing the phenomena methodi- 
cally into their real factors, of following out each fact 
to its causes and the laws of its action, and of unravel- 
ling the conditions of the causal nexus. He has not 
mastered—even in the degree which with the scanty 
technical skill of Greece was possible to him—the best 
methods of establishing and analysing facts, of check- 
ing observations and theories, or of applying experi- 
ment to science. He does not, in a word, come up to 
the standard to which in our day a student of nature is 
expected to attain. There is nothing strange in this; 
rather would it be strange if it were otherwise. 

Tf Aristotle were without the faults we note in his 
theory and practice, he would not only be far more in 
advance of his own time than in fact he was—he would 
have belonged to another and much later period of 
human thought. Before science could attain to that cer- 
titude, correlation and exactness of procedure by which 
we excel the ancients, it was necessary in all ranges of 
scientific and historical inquiry that the facts should be 
collected and all manner of experiments made, that the 
laws of particular classes of phenomena should be 
sought out and gradually universalised, that hypotheses 
should be proposed for the elucidation of various series 
of facts, and these again continually checked and 
revised by the facts themselves. ‘To this end no general 
disquisitions on methodology, but only scientific work 
itself could assist. Until the experimental sciences had 
passed far beyond the position at which they stood in 
Aristotle’s time, it was not possible that either the 
methodology or the methods of experimental knowledge 
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should really advance beyond the form in which he 
stated them. In the then state of science it was 
already a great thing that observed facts should be 
collected in such vast masses and with such care. It 
was not to be expected that they should also be with 
the like care tested, or that his personal observations 
should be exactly discriminated from information other- 
wise received, and the value of the latter critically 
appraised. Many of the assertions which we find 
absurd, were probably taken by Aristotle from others 
in all good faith, and were not doubted by him, merely 
because the knowledge of nature which he possessed 
gave him no reason to think them impossible. When 
we are surprised by the rashness with which the Greeks 
often built hypotheses or theories upon facts whose 
falsity is obvious to us at first sight, we do not stop to 
think how utterly they were ignorant of all our aids to 
accurate observation, and how greatly this poverty of 
tools must have hindered every sort of helpful experi- 
ment. ‘To fix time without a watch, to compare degrees 
of heat without a thermometer, to observe the heavens 
without a telescope and the weather without a baro- 
meter—these and the like were the tasks which the 
natural philosophers of Greece had to set themselves. 
Where there is no basis for accuracy as to facts, the 
difficulties that attend the classification of phenomena, 
the discovery of natural laws, and the correction of 
hypothesis by experience are so vastly increased, that we 
cannot wonder if scientific inquiry rises but slowly and 
insecurely above the levels of prescientific fancy. The 
service which Aristotle nevertheless did for the world in 
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the collection of data, and the acuteness with which he 
strove to explain the facts he knew, cannot but be 
appreciated if we try to judge him by any standards 
that conform to the knowledge and the opportunities 
of his day. 

To enter into the details of Aristotle’s Topics, or to 
examine his refutation of the Sophistic fallacies, are 
equally beyond our present scope. No wider view of 
his scientific principles is to be got from them, but only 
an application of them to a field beyond the limits of 
Science properly so called.! But this is the proper 
place to touch upon his researches into Definition, 
which we find partly in the second Analytics, partly 
in the Topics.? As the Concept forms the starting 
point of all scientific research, so we may say con- 
versely that a complete acquaintance with the Con- 
cept—which is Definition—is the goal toward which it 
strives. Knowledge is indeed nothing but insight into 
the grounds of things, and in the concept this insight 
is summed up. The ‘what’ is the same as the ‘why.’ 
We apprehend the concept of the thing as soon as we 
apprehend its causes.’ So far, Definition has the same 
problem as Demonstration. In both we try to discover 
the means by which the object has been brought to be 
what it is. Nevertheless, they do not, with Aristotle, 
entirely coincide. In the first place, it is clear that 

1 BRANDIS, pp. 288-345 gives HuypER, Vergl. d. arist. wu. hegel. 


a sketch of both. Dialektik, p. 247 sqq. and 
2 Besides the general works KAMPE, rkenntnissth. d. Arist. 

on Aristotelian Logic, seeKUHn, 195 sqq. 

De notionis definitione, etc., and 3 Vid. supra, p. 163, n. 2,and 

Rassow, Arist. de notionis defini- p. 173, n. 2. 

tione (cf. supra, p. 212, n. 2); 4 Vid. supra, p. 173, n. 2. 
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everything which admits of demonstration does not 
equally admit of definition ; for negatives, particulars, 
and propositions predicating properties, can all be de- 
monstrated, whereas definition is always universal and 
affirmative, and is not concerned with mere properties 
but with the substantial essence only.’ The converse 
is no less true—not everything that can be defined 
admits of demonstration, as may be seen at once 
from the fact that demonstrations must start from: 
undemonstrable definitions.?, Indeed, it seems to be 
true in general, that the contents of a definition are 
undemonstrable by syllogisms: for demonstration pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the essence of the object, while 
this is precisely what definition seeks. The one points 
out that a property belongs as predicate to a certain 
subject; the other does not concern itself with indi- 
vidual properties, but with the essence itself. The one 
inquires for a ‘that, * the other for a ‘what’;* and 
in order to specify what anything is, we must first know 
that it is.o Here, however, we must draw a distinction. 
The fact is that a definition cannot be derived through a 
single syllogism. We cannot take that which is asserted 
in the definition of an object and use it as the predicate 
of a middle term in our major premiss, in order to attach 
it again in the conclusion to the object which was to 
be defined: for if, in such a process, we are dealing 
with not merely one or other of the properties, but 
with the whole concept of the object, then it must 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 3. 3 8rt 7) €ore Téde KaTd Todd }) 
2 Thid. 90, b, 18 sqq. (cf. ob Eorww. 
supra, p. 246 sqq.). Another * Anal. Post. ibid. 90, b, 28 
kindred reason is there given sqq.; cf. c. 7, 92, b, 12. 
also. 5 Thid. c. 7, 92, b, 4. 
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follow that both major and minor premisses would be 
alike definitions —the one of the middle term and the 
other of the minor. A proper definition, however, cannot 
be applied to any other object except the one to be 
defined.! Consequently, in every definition, the subject 
and the predicate must be equal in comprehension and 
extension, so that the universal affirmative proposition 
which expresses the definition, must always be simply 
convertible. Therefore it follows that, by such a process 
as we have described, we should only be demonstrating the 
same by the same,’ and should get, not a real definition, 
but a verbal explanation.’ 

Plato’s method of arriving at the idea by means of 
division is no better; for the division presupposes the 
concept. The same objection also applies to the 
method® of assuming a definition and proving its 
validity a posteriori by reference to individuals; for 
how can we feel certain that the hypothesis which we 
assumed, does really express the idea of the object, and 
not merely a number of particular marks ?° If, lastly, 
we endeavoured to bring definition within the province 


1 Vid. supra, p. 216 sqq. 

2 Anal. Post. ii. 4. As an 
iJlustration he uses the definition 
of the soul as ‘a self-moving 
number.’ If we wished to estab- 
lish this by means of the syllog- 
ism: ‘everything that is itself 
the cause of life is a self-moving 
number; the soul is itself the 
cause of life, &c, this would be 
insufficient, for in this way we 
could only prove that the soul is 
a self-moving number, and not 
that its whole essence, its concept, 
is contained in this definition. 
In order to show this, we should 


have to argue: ‘the concept of 
that which is itself the cause of 
life consists in its being a self- 
moving number; the concept of 
the soul consists in its being 
itself the cause of life,’ &c. ~ 

8 Anal. Post. ii. c. 7, 92, b, 5, 
QE sqeesnCiacal One ales milna, 
11; Zop.i. 5 init.; Metaph. vii. 
4, 1030, a, 14. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 241, n. 3. 

5 Which one of the philoso- 
phers of that time (we know not 
who) had likewise made. 

6 Anal. Post. ii. c. 6, and also 
WAITZ. 
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of the epagogic process, we should be met with the 
difficulty that induction never brings us to a ‘ what,’ 
but always to a ‘that.’! But although definition can 
neither be obtained by demonstration nor by induction, 
so long as they are separately used, yet Aristotle thinks 
it possible to reach it by a union of the two. When 
experience in the first instance has taught us that 
certain characteristics appertain to an object, and we 
begin to search for their causes, or for the conception 
which links them to their subject, we are so establish- 


ing by demonstration the essence of the thing ;? and 


if we continue this process until the object is defined 
in all its aspects,’ we at last obtain the concept of it. 
Although syllogistic demonstration, therefore, may be 
insufficient to constitute a perfect definition, yet it helps 
us to find it,‘ and in this sense definition may be said 
to be under another form a demonstration of the 
essence.” This process is admissible in every case but 
that of things the being of which is not dependent on 
any causes outside themselves; and the conception of 


! Loc. cit. c. 7,92, a, 37 : Induc- 
tion shows that something in 
generalis of such and such a kind, 
by proving that itis so in all par- 
ticular instances; but this is 
equivalent to proving merely a 
bri €or } ovk Eorwv, not the ri €or. 

2 Thid. c. 8, 93, a, 14 sqq. 

3 It is necessary at this point 
to fill out the too short hints of 
Aristotle’s statement by reference 
to the argument cited at p. 216, 
n. 1 supra, from Anal. Post. ii. 
13. 

4 Anal. Post. ii. 8 fin.: ova- 
Aoytouos wey Tod Th eoriy ov ylverat 


ovd’ arddeikis, SjAOv wévror Sid ovA- 
Aoyionod Kal SV aarodeitews’ Sor’ 
ovr’ &vev amodelews Exrt yvavat Td 
tl éorw ov éotwy attioy Ado, ott’ 
€or amddetis avrov. 

5 Ibid. c. 10, 94, a, 11: géorw 
&pa dpiouds eis wey Adyos tov rl 
éotiv avamddeiktos, eis 5é ovAAOYIC- 
pos tod tl ort, mrécer diadepwv 
THs amodeltews, Tpiros St THs Tod Th 
éot amodeltews cuumépacua: the 
fuller explanation of which is 
given above. That definitions of 
the latter kind do not suffice, 
Aristotle tells us in De An. ii. 2; 
vid. supra, p. 173, n. 2,. 
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these can only be postulated as immediately certain, or 
elucidated by induction.! 

From these researches into the nature and condi- 
tions of Definition we obtain some important rules as 
to the method by which in practice it is arrived at. 
Since the essential nature of an object? can only be 
defined genetically by the indication of its causes, Defi- 
nition must embrace those distinctive characteristics 
by which the object is actually made to be what it is. 
It must, by Aristotle’s rule, be got at by means of that 
which is prior and more known; nor must these 
principles be such as are prior in our knowledge, but 
such as are prior and more known in themselves. It 
is allowable to prefer the former only in the case of 
scholars who are incompetent to understand the latter ; 
but in such a case they get nothing which really eluci- 
dates the essence of the object. This rule, indeed, 
follows from the axiom that Definition consists of the 
genus and the specific differences: for the genus is 


1 Anal. Post. ii. c. 9: €r71 BE pudvoy 7d Th eort yrGvar xphomoy 


tov pev erepdy tt altiov, Tav 5° 
ov« tor. bore SjArov brt Kal Toy 
tl éort Ta piv tera Kal apxal 
elow, & Kad ely Kal Ti ear dro- 
6é00ar Set) GAAov tTpdmov pavepa 
motnoot. Cf. preceding note and 
Anal. Post. ibid. 94, a, 9: 6 5& ray 
dpérwy dpiouds Oéo1s earl Tov Th 
éorw dvamddentos. Metaph. ix. 
6, 1048, a. 35: djAov 8 em ray 
Kabéxaora TH emaywyh 0 BovAducba 


Aéyerv, Kal ov Set mayrds spoy 
(nreiv, GAG Kal 7d ayddoyoyv 


avvopayv; and above, p. 253. To 
Induction also belongs the pro- 
cess which is described in De 
An. i. 1, 402, b, 16: oike 8 ov 


civat mpos Td Oewphaoa Tas aitias 
tov cupBeBnkdtwy Tats ovotais... 
GAAG Kal dvamaAw Ta cuuBeBnkdra 
cuuBdrAAcTaL peya pepos mpds Td 
eldévar Td Tt eorwy: for a definition 
is only correct when it explains 
all the cupBeBnkdra (i.e. the Kab? 
aitd ouuBeBnkdta, the essential 
properties ; vid. p.214, n.3 supra) 
of an object. On immediate know- 
ledge, cf. p. 246 sqq., 197 sqq. 

2 Of course with the ex- 
ception of the aueoa just men- 
tioned, 7.e. that which is con- 
ditional on no principle other 
than itself. 

3 Top.vi.4; cf. p,205,n. 2supra. 
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prior and more certain than its contents, and the 
 differentize are prior to the species which they mark 
off! Inversely we obtain the same result: for if 
Definition consists in specifying the aggregate deter- 
mining characteristics by which the object is conditioned 
in its essential nature, it must include the genus and 
the differentie, for these are simply the scientific 
expression of those causes which in their coincidence 
produce the object.2 But these, in their turn, are 
definitely related to one another in an order of supe- 
riority and inferiority. The genus is narrowed by the 
first of the differentiating marks; then the species so 
produced is further narrowed by the second, and so on. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of indifference in what 
‘order the separate properties shall follow in any de- 
finition.? A definition, in fact, imphes not a mere 
enumeration of the essential marks,‘ but also the 
completeness®> and the proper sequence of them.® 
Bearing this in mind, it will be found that in the 
descent from universals to particulars the practice of 


! Loe. cit. 141, b, 283 cf. supra, 
ps 215,n. 1; 216; 0. 1: 

2 This follows from the pas- 
sages cited supra, p. 173, n. 2, 
compared with pp. 215, n. 1,244, 
n.3. By reason of this con- 
nection Zopics vi. 5 sq., imme- 
diately after the remarks on the 
mpdrepa Kal yywpinmrepa, gives 
rules for the correct -determina- 
tion of the definition by yévos 
and S:apopat. 

3% Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, b,:30; 
‘ef. 97, a, 23 sqq. 

‘TQ ev te th éort Karnyop- 
ovjmeva, at Tod yévous diapopal. It 
is obvious that only such things 


can occur in the definition; ef. 
p. 217 sqq., Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, 
b, 1 sqq., i. 23, 84, a, 13., Top. vi. 
6; and other passages WAITZ on 
Categ. 2, a, 20. 

5 Tt has been already remarked 
on p. 246, that the number of 
intermediate grades must be a 
limited one. Cf,also Anal. Post. 
li. 12, 95, b, 13 sqq. 

6 Anal. Post. i. 13, 97, a, 23: 
eis 8 7) katacKkevdcew Spov did Tov 
diaipécewy Tpidy Set oroxdecOat, 
Tov AaBe T& KaTHyopoimeva ev 
7G tl ott, Kal tadra tdta cl 
mpatov 7) devTepov, kal bri TadTa 
war. 
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progressive division is our surest method, while a corre- 
spondingly gradual building up of concepts is equally 
proper to the upward process towards the universal.! 
And thus Plato’s method, though Aristotle could not 
accept it as a satisfactory process for deducing definitions, 
was yet recognised and further worked out by him as a 
means to their discovery.” 

Supposing, then, that we have defined and surveyed 
the whole field of the knowledge of concepts on this 
method, we shall obtain a system of ideas such as Plato 
looked for,* carrying us in an unbroken line from the 
Summa Genera through all the intermediate members 
down to the lowest species. And since scientific 
deduction must consist in the specification of causes, 
and since each specific difference in the upward scale 
implies the introduction of a new cause, and every 
added cause creates a corresponding differentia, it 
results that our logical structure must exactly corre- 
spond with the actual sequence and concatenation of 
causes. Plato never undertook actually to set forth that 
derivation of everything knowable out of unity, which 
he saw ahead as the end and goal of science. Aristotle 


1 Aristotleincludes both, with- the object to be divided; and 
out further separating them, in lastly (to which Plato devoted 
the concept of Division. For less attention), that it should 
this he gives full rules in Anal. not proceed by means of deduced 
Post. ii. 13, 96, b, 15-97, b, or contingent differences, but by 
25; Top. vi. 5, 6; Part. Anim. the essentialones. Cf. preceding 
i. 2, 3. Like Plato (ZELLER, note. 

Ph. d.-Gr. pt. i. p. 524 sq.), 2 Two further rules, contained 
he also considers that the most especially in the sixth book of 
important thing is that the di- the Zopics—wherehe enumerates 
vision should be continuous, at length the mistakes made in 
should omit no intermediate defining—are omitted here. 

grade, and should totally exhaust 8 See ZELL. ibid. p. 525, 588. 
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considers such a demonstration to be quite impracticable. 
The highest genera, according to him, are no more 
capable of being derived from any one higher principle 


than are the special postulates of each science.’ 


They 


are connected, not by any complete community of 
nature, but only by a kind of analogy,? and the reason 


1 Anal. Post. i. 32, 88, a, 31 
sqq., &c.; vid. supra p. 246. sqq. 
Aristotle says, in Metaph. xii. 4, 
1070, b, 1 (apa yap thy odclay Kal 
TahAG TH KaTnyopovmeva ovbéy EoTt 
xowwdr), that the categories especi- 
ally can be deduced neither from 
one another nor from a higher 
common genus: y. 28, 1024, b, 
9 (where the same is said of 
Form and Matter); xi. 9, 1065, 
b, 8; Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 34; De 
An. i. 5, 410, a, 13; Hth. N.i. 4, 
1096, a, 19, 23 sqq.; cf. TRENDE- 
LENBURG, Hist. Beitr.i. 149 sq. 
The concepts, which one would 
be most inclined to consider the 
highest genera, ‘Being’ and 
‘One,’ are no yévn: Metaph. iii. 
3, 998, b, 22; viii. 6, 1045, b, 5; 
Ke 2) LOGS, by Zid le LObO, ab; 
27 sq.; xii. 4, 1070, b. 7; Hth. WV. 
ibid.; Anal. Post. ii. 7, 92, b, 14; 
Top. iv. 1, 121, a, 16, c. 6, 127, 
a, 26 sqq. Cf. TRENDELENBURG, 
loc. cit.67; BONITZ and SCHWE5G- 
LER on Metaph. iii. 3 (more 
on p. 276 infra). Therefore the 
principle ‘that eventually every- 
thing is contained in a single 
highest concept as in a common 
genus,’ which STRUMPELL, Gesch. 
d. theor. Phil. d. Gr. p. 198, 
gives as an assertion of Aristotle, 
is not really Aristotelian. 

2 In Metaph. v. 6, 1016, b, 
31, four kinds of Unity are dis- 
tinguished (somewhat different 
is the other fourfold enumera- 


tion in Metaph. x. 1, in which 
the unity of analogy does not 
occur): the unity of number, of 
species, of genus, and of analogy. 
Each of these unities includes in 
it the subsequent unities (i.e. 
that which in number is one is 
also one in species, &c.); but not 
vice versa. Hence the unity of 
Analogy can occur even in those 
things which belong to no 
common genus (cf. Part. An. i. 
5, 645, b, 26: ra wey yap Exoves 
7) Kowdy kat dvadoylay, Ta Se 
kata yevos, TA 5& Kar’ eidos). It 
occurs in everything dca éxer ds 
&%AAo mpds &Ao. It consists in 
identity of relation (iodrns Adywr), 
and hence supposes at least four 
members (Zth. V. v. 6, 1131, a, 
31). Its formula is: @s rovro ev 
ToUT@ 7) mpds TodTO, Td’ ev TadE F) 
mpos Tdd5€ (Metaph. ix. 6, 1048, b, 
7; cf. Poet. 21, 1457, b, 16). It 
is found not only in quantitative 
identity, such as arithmetical 
and geometrical (Zth. WN. v. 7, 
1131, b, 12, 1132, a, 1), but also 
in qualitative identity, such as 
similarity (Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 
333, a, 26 sqq.), or in identity of 
operation (cf. Pars. An. i. 5, 645, 
b, 9: 70 dvddoyor thy adbthy exov 
divauiy; ibid. i. 4, 644, b, 11; 
li. 6, 652, a, 3), and in fact in all 
categories (Metaph. xiv. 6, 1093, 
b, 18). Besides those in the 
passages just mentioned, other 
instances are given in De Part. 
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why the sciences are not all one, is just because each 
class of actual existences has its own peculiar sort of 
knowledge which applies to it! If it be true that 
among the sciences we find one which is a science of 
first principles—the ‘ First Philosophy "—we must not 
expect it to develop its subject-matter out of any single 
principle of being. On the contrary, we shall find it 
necessary, before proceeding to any further researches, 
that we should inquire into all the most general points 
of view from which the world of actual existence can 
be considered, or, in other words, enumerate the highest 
generic concepts themselves. 

This it is with which the doctrine of the Categories 
is concerned, and these form accordingly the true con- 
necting link, in Aristotle’s philosophic system, between 
Logic and Metaphysics. 


Anim., Anal. Pri. i. 46, 51, b, 22, 
and Rhet. iii. 6 fin. That which 
cannot be deduced from any 
other thing (the highest prin- 
ciples), must be explained by ana- 
logy, as, for example, the concepts 
of Matter, of Form, &c.; cf. We- 
taph. ix. 6 (vid. sup. p. 269, n.1); 
xii. 4, 1070, b, 16 sqq., and Phys. 
i. 7,191,a,7. Thisis the account 
given by TRENDELENBURG in 
his Most. Beitr.i. 151° sqq. ‘ Ana- 
logy’ is of special importance to 
Aristotle in his study of Natural 
History; see thereon infra, and 
cf. MnyER, Arist. Thierkunde, 
334 sqq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 28 init.: pla 
% emorhun cotly 7 evds yévous... 


VOL. I. 


érépa 8 emorhun early €érépas, 
bowv ai apxal wht’ ex TdY abtaey 
MN? Erepat ee Tv Erépwv, Metaph. 
iii. 2, 997, a, 21: wept ody 7d avrd 
yévos TH oupBeBnkdta Kad? aira 
THS avTas [emorhuns| ect) Oew- 
pou ex Trav aitav Sotev. Tbid. 
iv. 2, 1003, b, 19: Gmavros dé 
yévous Kat ato@nots pla évds kal 
emLoTNLI). Ibid. 1004, a, 3: 
TocavTa pepn pidocoplas early 
boamep at ovoia ... trdpxe: yap 
evOds yevn ExovTa TO ev Kal TO by" 
510 kad at emioTrHua akoAovOhoovot 
tovrots. The relation between 
this and the concept of the First 
Philosophy will be examined 


infra. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INTRODUCTORY INQUIRIES TOUCHING ARISTOTLE’S 
METAPHYSICS 


1. The Categories! 


ALL the objects of our thought fall, according to Ari- 
stotle, under one or other of the following ten concepts : 
Substance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Where, When, 
Situation, Possession, Action, Passion.? 

These highest concepts—the Categories 3—neither 
mean to him merely subjective forms of thought, which 
would be utterly foreign to his Realism, nor are they 
merely concerned with logical relations. What they ex- 


1 TRENDELENBURG, Gesch. 
d. Kategoriéentetre( Hist. Beitr. 
i. 1846), pp. 1-195, 209-217; 
Bonirz on Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries, Avistotel. Stud. vi. H. (first 
published in the Sitzungsbe- 
vicht der Wiener Akad., IHist.- 
philol. Kl, 1853, B. x. 591 sqq.); 
PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. i. 182 
sqq. 90 sq.; SCHUPPE, Die 
arist. Kategoricen. (Gymn. prog? 
Gleiwitz, 1866); cf. BRENTANO’S 
essay Von der mannigfachen 
Bedeutung des Seienden nach 
Ar., published in 1862. 

2 Categ. c. 2 init.: Tay A€eyo- 
mévov TH pey Kata cupmdAoKhy 
Aévyerat, Ta 8 &vev cupTAokis. 


C. 4 init.: rev Katd pndeulay 
ounmAoKHY Acyouevav Exacroy Hrot 
ovolay onualver ) moody 2) rowdy i) 
mpds Tt i) mod 7) wore 2) KeicOanr ® 
Exe 7) movety 7) mdoxeu, Top. i. 
9 init.: werd tolvuy radra Ser 
Stoplrac ba Td yévn TGV Karnyopiar, 
ev ois imdpxovow af pncioa rér- 
tapes [dpos, yévos, 1Siov. cuuBeBn- 
Kds|. €or. S& Tatra Ty dpiOudy 
dena, Th Covi, moody, wowwv, mpds Tt, 
A : s 

Tov, more, Keirba, Exew, moreiv, 
mahoxeLy, 

* Aristotle uses various ex- 
pressions to designate them (cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, loc. cit. at p. 
6 sqq., and BonrTz, ut supra, at 
p. 23 sqq.,and in the Ind. Arist. 
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press is rather the different forms of the Actual! Not 
all forms of the Actual, however, are categories or divi- 
sions of categories ; but only those which represent the 
different formal points of view under which the Actual 
may be treated. Therefore he does not reckon among the 


378, a, 5 sqq.). He calls them 
Ta yévn (scilicet, rod dByros, cf. 
De An. i. 1, 402, a, 22), ra TPOTA 
Metaph. vii. 9, 1034, b, 7), also 
diatpecets (Lop. iv. 1, 120, b, 36, 
121, a, 6), and mréces (Metaph. 
xiv. 2, 1089, a, 26, with which 
ef. Hth. Hud. i. 8, 1217, b, 29), ra 
kowa mpara (Anal. Post. ii. 13, 
96, b, 20, and Metaph. vii. 9, 
1034, b, 9); but most frequently 
karnyoplat, Katnyophuara, yévn or 
oXhpara Toy KaTHyopiay (THs KaTn- 
yopias).— BONITZ (with whom 
LuruE, Leitr. zur Logik, ii. 1 
sqq. agrees) rightly explains the 
last expression by simply trans- 
lating karnyopia = ‘assertion’; and 
consequently yévn or oxhpata r. 
kat. =‘ the chief genera or funda- 
mental forms of assertion,’ =‘ the 
various senses in which an object 
can be spoken of.’ The same 
meaning is conveyed also by the 
shorter karnyopla:=‘the various 
modes of assertion,’ or katnyoplat 
Tov évtos (Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 28; 
Metaph. iv. 28, 1024, b, 13, ix. 1, 
1045, b, 28, xiv. 6, 1093, b, 19, &c.); 
the latter phrase implying that 
every such assertion is concerned 
with being.-The meaning of 
‘predicate,’ which carnyopta often 
has in other places, and which 
BRENTANO (loc. cit. 105 sq.) and 
SCHUPPE give it here, does not 
suit the Aristotelian categories, 
for the latter designate the 
different senses of the ta kara 
pndeulay cupmarokhy rAeydueva, 


whereas the predicate, as such, 
can only occur in the proposition. 
Hence it is needless to ask the 
question (over which ScHuPPE, 
loc. cit. 21 sq., gives himself un- 
necessary trouble) in what sense 
‘Substance,’ which is notapredi- 
cate-concept (vide infra, ch. vii. 
intt.), can belong to the scheme 
of the categories, Any concept 
becomes a predicate by being 
asserted of something, and this 
may occur even with concepts 
expressing substance (cf. Metaph. 
vil. 3, 1029, a, 23, ra Mey yap 
dAAa THs ovolas katnyopetra: abr 
d¢ +Hs Ans). For instance, in 
the proposition, ‘this man is 
Socrates,’ Socrates is predicate. 
From this logical function, which 
a substance-concept may take on 
in &@ proposition, it by no means 
follows that such an idea, when 
regarded out of this special rela- 
tion and with reference solely 
to the content of the idea itself, 
is to be regarded as signifying 
anything dependent, or in the na- 
ture of a property or cvuBeBnxds. 
—STRUMPELL is mistaken in 
saying (Gesch. é theor. Phil. b. d. 
Griechen, p. 211) that the catego- 
ries treat of the various ways of 
predicating or the distinctions to 
be drawn in the ways of combining 
concepts, though in other respects 
he correctly apprehends the 
merely formal character of the 
categories. 

* Metaph. v. 7, 1017, a, 22’: 


ie 
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categories either those concepts which are so universal 
as to. be predicable of things of the most different kinds, 
and to have a different meaning according to the rela- 
tion in which they are used (such as the concepts of 
Being and of Unity'), or any of those more definite 
expressions which concern the concrete condition of 


na@’ att& 5& elvat Acyetat Soamep 
onualver TA TXHMATA THS KaTI- 
yopias’ dcaxas yap A€yeTat, Too- 
avtayas Td ely onuaiver (cf. 
Eth. N.i. 4, 1096, a, 23). Hence 
the categories are called xarn- 
yopla rod dvros (see preceding 
note). That of which they re- 
present the various meanings is 
the dy (Metaph. vi. 2 init. ix. 1, 
1045, b, 32; De An.i. 5, £10, a, 
13 : rc BE WoAAaX|S Acyouevov Tod 
Bvros, cnualver yap Td ey TIDE TL, 
&e.); cf. Ind. Arist. 378, a, 13 
sqq.—Logical relations of con- 
cepts, on the other hand (such as 
pos, yéevos, Ti0v, cuu8eBnkds), are 
not expressed in separate cate- 
gories, but run indifferently 
through them all. In answer to 
the question ti éor:; for instance, 
you may get according to cir- 
cumstances an ovcla,a woody, Kc.: 
see Top. i, 9.—As little are the 
categories concerned with the 
opposition of true and false, 
which has reference, not to the 
nature of things, but to our rela- 
tion to them ( Wetaph. vi. 4, 1027, b, 
29). Yet Aristotle sometimes does 
make, after all, an ontological 
application of the categories, as 
when, for example, he deduces 
the different kinds of change 
from the circumstance that one 
kind is concerned with things as 
to their substance, another as to 
their quality, a third as to quan- 


tity, and a fourth as to place; cf. 
following note. 

1 These two concepts (which 
kata wayTwy pddtoTa A€yeTat TOV 
dvytwy, according to Metaph, ili. 
3, 998, b, 22 sqq.; x. 2, 1053, b, 
16 sqq.; Vili. 16, 1045, b, 6, cf. 
supra, p. 272, n. 1), are no yévn, 
but predicates which may be 
applied to all that is possible. 
That they cannot be genera, 
Aristotle proves in Metaph. iii. 3, 
by observing that ‘a genus can 
never be predicated of the mark 
which stands to it as a specific 
difference, but that Being and 
Unity must be predicable of 
every mark which can be added 
to thedyvand the ovcia.—Both the 
concepts are used in various 
meanings. Metaph. v. 7, gives 


Jour senses of ‘ Being,’ while ix. 


10 (cf. xiv. 2, 1089, a, 26, where 
the kara cuuBeBnids Acyduevoy dy 
is omitted) gives three, one of 
these being that kara Ta oxhmaTa 
Tov KaTnyopi@y, which suggests 
that a different kind of Being cor- 
responds to each category, and 
therefore implies that ‘ Being’ 
cannot as such coincide with any 
single category. The same is 
true of ‘Unity’: 7d & & mayrl 
yever cori tis dvois, Kal ovdberds 
tovTd y aditd H pdots, 7 ev (= 
‘there is nothing whose essence 
consists in Unity as such’), It 
likewise occurs in all categories, 
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any object and its physical or ethical properties.! 
Equally does he exclude from the number of categories 
those general metaphysical conceptions which serve to 
explain concrete peculiarities and processes, such as 
the conceptions of the Actual and the Possible, of 
Form and Matter, and of the four kinds of Cause.? The 


but adds to the concept of the 
object, of which it is predicated, 
no new mark; and Aristotle con- 
cludes from this, dt: TavrTd ogualver 
mws To ey Kal Td dy (Metaph. x. 2, 
1054, a, 9 sqq.), the 7d €y Kal 7d 
by trairoy Kal pia pda TB aicor- 
ovbeiy GAAHAos . . . GAN OvX wS 
évl Ady@ Snrobueva (Metaph. iv. 
2, 1003, b, 22), and that both 
have the same extension (aytt- 
orpéper, xi. 3, 1061, a, 15 sq., cf. 
Milo LOSOs by lOn C216; 1040; 
b, 16). Upon ‘ Unity,’ cf. also 
Metaph. x. 1 sqq. (where in par- 
ticular ‘unity of measure’ is 
treated of), and the references at 
p. 272,n. 2 supra; and see also 
HERTLING, De Arist. notione 
unius, Berl. 1864. As to the dy, 
see particularly BRENTANO, Von 
der mannigfachen Bedeutung des 
Seienden. 

1 For this reason such a con- 
cept as Movement (or Change) 
is not put among the categories ; 
it is rather, according to Aristotle, 
a physical concept which, through 
the different categories, receives 
its further determination as sub- 
stantial change, qualitative or 
quantitative change, or move- 
ment in space (Phys. v. 1 /fin., 
c. 2 init., ibid. 226, a, 23, iii. 1, 
200, b, 32; Gen. et Corr. i. 4, 319, 
b, 31; De Colo, iv, 3, 310, a, 23; 
Metaph. xii, 2, 1069, b, 9; more 
about this infra). He allows 
that, looked at in itself, it may 


be put in the category of Action 
and Passion (Top. iv. 1, 120, b, 
26; Phys. v. 2, 225, b, 13, iii. 1, 
201, a, 23; De An. iii. 2, 426, a, 
2; TRENDELENBURG, Hist. Beitr. 
i. 135 sqq.), and in this sense it is 
even used in Metaph. viii. 4, 1029, 
b, 22, to illustrate how the cate- 
gories other than Substance have 
a substratum, yet it does not 
itself become a category. Still 
less would it be a category if we 
were to accept the belief of the 
later Peripatetics (which is not 
established by Metaph. v. 18, 
1020, a, 26 ; Stmpu. Categ. 78, 4, 
§ 29 Bas.) that it belonged to 
the category of the rooby, or as 
others preferred (SIMPL, ibid. 35, 
5, § 38) to the pds 71.—So also, 
when Eudemus (th. Hud. 1217, 
b, 26) gives Motion (in place of 
Action and Passion) among the 
categories, it is not Aristotelian. 
Other Peripatetics, notably Theo- 
phrastus, said more correctly, 
that it ‘runs through many cate- 
gories’ (SIMPL, ibid. 35, 5, § 38; 
Phys. 94, a)—In the same way 
‘the Good’ is to be found in 
various categories (th. WV. i. 4, 
1096, a. 19, 23). 

2 None of these concepts is 
reckoned among the categories 
or comprised under any one of 
them. On the contrary, when 
Aristotle is considering the 
various meanings of ‘ Being,’ he 
mentions the distinction of dvy- 
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purpose of ‘categories’ is not to describe things by their 
actual qualities, nor yet to set forth the general con- 


ceptions which are needful for this purpose. 


They are 


confined to pointing out the different sides which may 


be kept in view in any such description. 


In Aristotle’s 


intention, they are meant to give us, not real con- 
ceptions, but only the framework into which all real 
conceptions are to be set, whether they are confined to 
one division of the framework or extend to several.’ 


duet and éyreAexefa, with the dis- 
tinction of truth and falsity, as 
matters to be superadded to the 
distinctions expressed by the 
categories (Metaph. v. 7, 1017, a, 
7, 22, 31, 35, vi. 2 intt., ix. 10 
anté., c. ¥ 1045, b, 32, xiv.” 2, 
1089, a, 26; De An. i. 1, 402, a, 22, 
cf. TRENDELENBURG, esch. der 
Categorieenlehre, ut supra, p. 157 
sqq.; BONITZ, ut supra, p. 19 
sq.), but themselves running 
through the various categories 
indifferently (Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 
26; Metaph. ix. 10 init.: 7d 5€ 
kata divauw Kal eyépyeay ToUTwY). 
Aristotle does not tell us why 
they cannot be reckoned among 
the categories; but the reason 
seems to be that indicated above, 
viz. that these ideas do not merely 
relate, like those of substance, 
quality, &c., to the formal cha- 
racter and the formal differences 
of that which falls under them, 
but designate definite real rela- 
tions of actual being. 

' Thus also BRANDIS, ii. b, 
394 sqq. On the other hand TREN- 
DELENBURG, ibid. 162 sq. ex- 
plains the absence of ‘ Possibility 
and Actuality’ from the cate- 
gories by saying that the latter 
are ‘separated predicates,’ whilst 


the former is ‘no real predicate.’ 
It seems, however, that precisely 
the opposite is the case. The 
categories are not themselves di- 
rectly taken as predicates, but 
only as designating the place of 
certain predicates in the scale; 
whereas the distinction of Possi- 
ble and Actual is based on real 
and definite facts, the contrast 
between the different conditions 
of development in individual 
things, and the opposition in the 
universe as a whole between the 
corporeal and the spiritual. The 
one kind of distinction is only an 
abstract, metaphysical expression 
of theother. But it is not possi- 
ble entirely to agree with BonrTz 
when he says on p. 18, 21, that 
the categories ‘ are only meant to 
render possible a survey of what 
is contained in the empirical 
data,’ and hence that ‘such con- 
cepts are excluded as extend 
beyond the comprehension of 
empirical data, to any kind of 
explanation of them.’ For the 
concept of Motion is given by 
experience just as much as that 
of Action and Passion, and the 
concept of Substance is as valu- 
able for ‘explaining the data’ as 
that of form and matter, or of 
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Of the completeness of this framework, Aristotle is 
convinced,! but he nowhere tells us how he came to set 


actuality and possibility.—Nor 
does it seem possible to say with 
BRENTANO (loc. cit. p.82 sq.), that 
the categories are ‘real concepts,’ 
if by this we are to understand 
such concepts as designate the 
common object-matter of a series 
of experiences, such as are the 
concepts of weight, extension, 
thought, &c. For those very 
categories which are most fre- 
quently and universally applied— 
substance, quantity, quality, re- 
lation, action, and passion—- 
designate merely formalrelations, 
and hence are adapted to cover 
and apply to a content of the 
most diverse character; and 
though this is not so absolutely 
true of others—such as oi, more, 
or Ketc$a1—that peculiarity only 
proves that Aristotle was not able 
strictly to carry out through 
them all the point of view with 
which he started his category- 
scheme asa whole. BRENTANO 
himself, at p. 131 sq., admits 
that ‘ the distinction of the cate- 
gories is not a real distinction.’ 

1 PRANTL, Gesch.d. Log. 1.204 
sqq., denies that Aristotle adopted 
any absolutely fixed number of 
categories; but it is clear, not 
only from the enumerations given 
at p. 274, n.2 and p. 282, n. 3, 
but also from many other expres- 
sions, that he did. Thus we have 
in Soph. El. c. 22, init.: émetmep 
exouev Ta evn TGY KaTnyopiay— 
namely, the ten enumerated in 
Top. i. 9, to which at c. 4, 166, b, 
14, after mentioning 7) (raitd), 
moldy, moody, To.ovuv, maoxov, 510- 
keiwevoy (really only a kind of 
mowwy, the diddecis: see Cate”. c. 


8, 10, a, 35 sqq. Metaph. v. 20), 
he refers back with the words: 
kal TaAAa 8 ws Sujpnrar mpdrepov. 
De An. i. 1, 402, a, 24: wérepov 
760€ Tt Ka) ovala } Toiby } moody } 
kal tis GAAn Tay diaipebercav 
katnyopiav. Ibid. c. 5, 410, a, 14: 
onualver yap To wey Téde TL TH BE 
mooby } mowy } Kat tTiva AAHY TOV 
Siaipeberc@y Karnyopiav. Anal. 
Pri. i, 37: 1h ® trdpyew 1dde 
TQbE TocavTaxas Anmréov 
bcaxGs at Karnyopia: SinpnyTa.. 
Metaph. xii. 1,1069, a, 20: paérov 
n ovola, elra Td moby, eita 7d 
mocdy; vi. 2, 1026, a, 36: 7a 
oXhwara THs KaTnyoplas, oloy 7d 
pev 7h, Td 5& moby, Tb 5E moody, Td 
de mov, To Se more, Kal ef Tt GAO 
onuatves Toy Tpdmoy TovTor; Vii. 4, 
1030, a, 18: Kal yap 7d Ti eorw 
éva pev Tpdmov onuaiver Thy ovolay 
xol Td Td5e TL, BAAOV SE Exacrov 
TaY KaTnyopoupevwy, moody, Toby 
kal doa %AAa ToadTa; xii. 4, 1070, 
a, 33: it is a question of, wérepov 
érepat at avtal dpxal otoixeia 
Ta ovolay Kal Tey mpds TL, Kad Kad’ 
éxdorny 5€ Tov KaTnyopiav duolws. 
Likewise in Metaph. vii. 9, 1034, 
b, 9, xiv. 2, 1089, a, 7; Phys. iii. 
1, 209, b, 26, after mentioning 
some of the categories, he refers 
to the rest with a mere ‘ai 
trArat Karnyoptat, as to something 
well known, and in Anal. Post. 
i. 22, 83, b, 12, a, 21, the impossi- 
bility of an infinitely extended 
argument is proved by the asser- 
tion that the number of categories 
is limited to those there named, 
The completeness of Aristotle’s 
list of categories is also sup- 
posed by the proof referred to 
at the end of p. 276, n. 2, that 
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out these categories and no others;! and among the 
categories themselves there is so little indication of 
any fixed principles for their evolution? that we are 


there are only three kinds of 
motion (in the narrower sense), 
qualitative, quantitative, and 
local (Phys. v. 1 sq.), inasmuch 
as that theorem is proved by the 
process of exclusion. ‘ Motion, 
Aristotle argues, ‘does not occur 
in the categories of substance, 
&c.: therefore only those three 
categories remain.’ 

1 Even in the lost writings no 
such demonstration seems to 
have occurred; otherwise the 
early commentators would have 
appealed to it. Whereas, on the 
contrary, SIMPL. Schol. in Ar. 
79, a, 44, says: SAws ovdauod repl 
Tis takews TaY yevav ovdeulay 
airlay 6 "ApiororéAns arephvaro. 

2 To TRENDELEN BURG (in his 
dissertation De Arist. Categoriis 
[Berl. 1833] and the Hlementa 
Logices Aristotelice, p. 54) be- 
longs the credit of having first 
endeavoured to find one. But 
even his repeated explanation in 
Hist. Beitr. i. 23 sqq., 194 sq. has 
not persuaded us that he has 
really succeeded in doing so. It 
seems rather that the objections 
which RITTER, iii. 80, and still 
more exhaustively BONITZ, loc. 
cit, 35 sqq., have brought against 
his opinion, are well justified. 
TRENDELENBURG (and after him 
BIESE, Phii. d. Arist. i. 54 sq.) 
believes that in setting out these 
ten genera Aristotle was proxi- 
mately influenced by gramma- 
tical distinctions. He suggests 
that ovola corresponds to the 
substantive, moody and mov to 
the adjective; with mpés t+ cor- 
respond such forms of expres- 


sion as those referred to in 
Categ.c. 7; mod and moré are re- 
presented by the adverbs of place 
and time; the last four cate- 
gories are to be looked for in the 
verb, for morety and mdoxew trans- 
late into a general concept the 
force of the active and passive 
voices, as Keto@a: renders one side 
of the intransitive, and éyew the 
special force of the Greek per- 
fect.—But, in the first place, as 
BONITZ, p. 41 sqq., fully proves, 
Aristotle himself nowhere gives 
any indication of his having 
arrived at his categories in this 
way. On the contrary, he does 
not distinguish the parts of 
speech on any such method as 
that which  Trendelenburg’s 
theory of the categories would 
presuppose, for he nowhere ex- 
pressly distinguishes the adverbs, 
he treats the adjective (as pijua) 
along with the verb, and in fact 
the only ‘ parts of speech’ which 
he names (apart from the article 
and conjunction) are the bvoua 
and the fijua. It is therefore 
not probable that grammatical 
forms to which, as ‘parts of 
speech’ he paid no attention, 
should nevertheless have guided 
him in distinguishing the classes 
of concepts. And, again, the 
two series do not in fact corre- 
spond to any such extent as we 
should have expected if Trende- 
lenburg’s supposition were 
correct. For ‘quantity’ and 
‘quality ’ may just as well be ex- 
pressed by substantives (e.g. Acu- 
Kérns, Oepudrns, &c., Categ. c. 8, 
9, a, 29) or verbs (AcActnwrat, 
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reduced to supposing that he obtained them empirically, 
by putting together the main points of view from which 
the data of experience can be practically treated. It is 
true that a certain logical progress is to be found 


among them. We begin 
Thing. Next in order to 


&e.) as by adjectives; ‘action 
and passion’ as well by substan- 
tives (mpakis, mdOos, &c.) as by 
verbs; ‘ time’ not only by adverbs 
but also by adjectives (xO:¢ds, 
devtepaios, kc.) ; very many sub- 
stantives designate no substance 
(Categ. c. 5, 4,a, 14, 21); and 
for ‘relation’ a corresponding 
grammatical form cannot be 
found.—BRENTANO, loc. cit. p. 
148 sqq., also seeks to defend the 
Aristotelian categories against 
the charge of having no scientific 
derivation and suggests another 
scheme. He believes that in 
arranging them Aristotle first dis- 
tinguished ‘substance’ from 
‘accidents, and, among the 
latter, distinguished the absolute 
from the relative; and that he 
went on to divide the former 
into (1) inherences (material = 
moody, and formal = toy); (2) 
affections (roeiv and macxeuw, to 
which, at one time, Aristotle added 
éxewv) ; (3) external circumstances 
(mod and more, and, for a time, 
xeic0a), The question is not, 
however, whether it is possible to 
bring the ten categories into 
some logical scheme (for that 
could be done with any series, 
unless it were merely put to- 
gether at haphazard), but whe- 
ther Aristotle arrived at them by 
means of a logical deduction. 
And against any such supposition 


with the Substantial—the 
this, he deals with Quali- 


there are two facts: first, that 
Aristotle in speaking of the cate- 
gories, never indicates such a 
deduction, and next, that none 
can be found into which they 
naturally fit. Even in Bren- 
tano’s ingenious scheme, this is 
not the case. If the ten cate- 
gories had come about in the 
way he suggests, they would 
have been enumerated by Ari- 
stotle in a corresponding order. 
Instead of that, the mpds tT, 
which, according to Brentano, 
should come last, stands in the 
middle in every enumeration (see 
p.274, n. 1 and p. 282, n.3), andits 
regular place (the only exception 
being Phys. v. 1) is immediately 
after the ‘inherences. After 
it, again, the ‘ affections’ do not 
follow (as they should according 
to Brentano’s order), but the 
‘eaternal circumstances.’ Nor is 
the distinction of inherences and 
affections itself Aristotelian.—So 
far asa logical disposition of the 
categories ex post facto is con- 
cerned, ZELLER gives on p, 288 
infra, that which he _ prefers, 
although he does not believe that 
Aristotle arrived at his list of 
categories by any method in 
which he had in his mind before- 
hand either that or any other 
logical scheme into which they 
were to fit. 
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ties: first (in the zrocdv and srocov), those qualities 
which belong to a thing in itself, and then (in the zpos 
tt), those which belong to a thing in its relation to 
other things. [rom these he passes to the external 
conditions of sensible existence—Space and Time. 
And he ends the list with the concepts which express 
changes and the conditions thereby produced. ‘This 
cannot be called a deduction in the strict sense ; for that, 
according to Aristotelian principles, was not possible 
in the case of the highest general conceptions at all.! 
In fact, the order of the categories is not always 
the same.? It even seems that ten is somewhat ar- 
bitrarily fixed as their number. Aristotle himself so 
far recognises this, that in his later writings he passes 
over the categories of Possession and Situation, in 
places where he apparently intends to give a complete 
enumeration. It is possible that it may have been the 
example of the Pythagoreans,! and the predilection 


1 Vide supra, pp. 246 and 272. 

* Examples will be found in 
what follows, and also at p. 279, 
n.1. The most striking thing 
with regard to this is that in 
Cat. c. 7, contrary to the other- 
wise constant rule, and even to 
the order given in c. 4, mpds tu 
precedes mov. No satisfactory 
reason can be found for this, but 
it would be rash to conclude any- 
thing from it against the genuine- 
ness of the work, since a later 
writer would probably be less 
likely to permit a divergence 
from the order given than would 
Aristotle himself, for whom it 
was not firmly established, 

* Anal. Post.i. 22, 88, a, 21: 
bore } ev rg rl eorw [Katnyopeirat | 


}) 8rt moby 7} woady 7) wpds Tt 4) rot- 
ody 7) mdoxoy }) rod #) wor’, bray ey 
Kal? évds Karnyopndy. Tbid. b, 15: 
Ta yevn TOY KaTHYyopiy wemépayTat’ 
}} yap moby 7) moody 4) mpds teh 
mowovv i) mao xov 4) mod }) wore (the 
ovoia to which the latter are op- 
posed as cuuBeBnkdra has been 
already mentioned). Phys. v. 1 
Jin. : ef ody ak kat nyoplat Sufpnyrat 
ovola kal modrnre kal rE Tod Kad 
TG Tore kal TG mpds Tikal rG moo@ 
kal TG Torey 2) mdoyxerv, avdyKn 
Tpeis elvar kwhoes (ef. p. 279, n. 1 
Jjin.). Metaph.v. 8, 1017, a, 24: 
TOY KaTnYyopoumévay Ta uty Th eore 
onuaiver, Ta dE mod, Ta Be rocdy, 
7a dE mpds TL, TH DE rod Ta SE Tore, 

“See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1, 
325, ; 
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for a decimal system inherited from them by the 
Platonists,! which made it at first seem to Aristotle 
natural that he should find a round number of cate- 
gories. But we cannot well suppose any further con- 
nection between his doctrine and the Pythagorean ;? 
nor is the conjecture? much more probable, that he 
borrowed his categories from the school of Plato.* It is 
true that almost all of them appear in Plato’s writ- 
ings; but we cannot attribute any great weight to this 
coincidence, for the reason that in Plato they are merely 
used as occasion arises, without any attempt to arrive 
at a full enumeration of all the categories in one scheme. 


Among the categories themselves, much the most 


1 ZHLLER, ibid. p. 857 sqq. 

2 As PETERSEN supposed in 
Philos. Chrysipp. Pundamenta, 
p. 12. 

3 Rose, Arist. Libr. Ord. 238 
sqq. 
‘In the first place, there is 
no trace whatever of the ten 
categories among the Platonists ; 
and it is not likely that informa- 
tion about so notable a point 
would neither have been trans- 
mitted through their writings nor 
through Chrysippus and other 
scholars of the Alexandrian pe- 
riod to the later Peripatetics, 
and through them to us. And 
again, the theory of the catego- 
ries is so closely connected with 
the other opinions of Aristotle 
that it is not likely to have 
sprung up on other ground. 
Take, for example, merely the 
fundamental statements as to 
the ovo’a and its relation to pro- 
perties, on which the whole 
division of the categories in 
Aristotle is based. These are 


certainly not Platonic; in fact it 
is one chief point of dispute be- 
tween Aristotle and his master 
that the latter conceded to ideas 
of quality the position of sub- 
stances and made the mowy an 
ovata. —We might rather suppose 
(as UEBERWEG doesin his Logik, 
§ 47, atp.100) that Aristotle was 
led to his theory of Categories 
in his recoil against the theory 
of Ideas, and, in particular, by 
the reflection that the Ideas only 
represented things under the 
form of substantiality, whereas 
things in the actual world ex- 
hibit many different forms of ex- 
istence. But as this explanation 
itself presupposes the distinction 
of substance from properties, &c., 
too much importance must not 
be attached to the theory. 

5 See TRENDELENBURG, Hist. 
Beitr. i. 205 sqq.; BOnirz, ut 
supra, p. 56. PRANTL, Gesch. d. 
Log. i. 73 sqq., and ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. i. p. 589, 
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important is that of Substance, which may here be fitly 
treated at once in detail. Substance, in the strict sense, 
is individual Substance. That which can be set out in 
parts is a Quantum.! If these parts are divided, then 
the Quantum is a discrete Quantum, a multitude; if 
they are interdependent, then it is a constant Quantum, 
a quantity ;2 if they are in a definite position (@éavs), 
the quantity is extensive ; if they are only in an order 
(rd&is) without position, then it is non-extensive.® 
The undivided, or the unity by means of which quantity 
is distinguished, is the measure of it. This is the dis- 


‘tinguishing mark of quantity, that it is measurable and 


has a measure.t As Quantitas belongs to a divisible 


1 Metaph. v. 13 init.: moody 
A€verarTd Siaiperdy eis evuTapxovTa,, 
Sv éxdrepov 7) exacroy ey Tt Kab 
76d TL mepuKey elvat. The évur- 
dpxovra, however, are, the consti- 
tuent parts as distinguished from 
the logical elements of the con- 
cept. Thus, e.g., in Metaph. iii.1, 
995, b, 27, c, 3énit. he inquires 
whether the yévn or the évumdp- 
xovra are the highest principles ; 
ibid. viii. 17 fin. the orotxeioy 
is defined as that eis 3 diaipetrar 
[sc. tl] évumdpxoy [Acc.] es Any. 
Similarly in viii. 2, 1043, a, 19, cf. 
Gen. An. i. 21,729, b. 3: &s evumdp- 
xov kal wdpioy dy edOus Tod yivoMevou 
THmaTos uvyvdmevoy TH UAn. Thid. 
c. 18, 724, a, 24: boa ws e& BAns 
ylyverOat Te yryvdueva A€yomev, Ex 
Twos éyumdpxovTos . . . . eortly, 
Cat.'c. 2.) 1, a, "245.0, 5) 3,.a, 32, 
&e. (Ind. Arist. 257, a, 39 sqq.) 
The moody is consequently that 
which is made up of parts, like a 
body, and not of logical elements, 
like a concept. But since num- 


ber and time are also mood, we 
must not suppose that these 
‘parts’ are merely material ones 

and in Metaph.v. 13, the réde 1 
must be understood not of indi- 
vidual substance, but in a wider 
sense, as signifying anything 
numerically distinct (api0u@ ev). 

2 Metaph. v. 13 (where ‘also 
moody Kad’ abrd and kard cv BeBn- 
kés is spoken of). Cat. 6 init. 
TRENDELENBURG, ibid. p. 82. 
treats further of discrete and 
continuous quantities, with spe- 
cial reference to Cat. 6, Phys. v. 
3, 227, a, 10 sqq. and Metaph. 
loe. cit. 

8 Cat.c.6 init., ibid. 5, a, 15 
sqq. Aristotle does not here ex- 
press the opposition of that 
which has and that which has not 
extension in any general form, 
but merely by means of examples 
(of the former—line, surface, 
body; of the latter—time, num- 
ber, word). 


4 Metaph. x. 1, 1052, b, 15 
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and substantial whole, so Qualitas expresses the differ- 
ences whereby the conceptual whole is divided; for 
under Qualitas, in the stricter sense of the word,! Ari- 
stotle understands nothing else but the distinguishing 
mark, or further determination wherein a given Uni- 
versal particularises itself. As the two chief divisions 
of qualities, he notes those which express an essential 
distinction, and those which express a movement or 
activity.2 Hlsewhere he names four determinations of 
quality as the most important,? but these again fall 


sqq.; Cat. c. 6, 4, b, 32. This 
follows immediately from the 
above definition of moody: that 
which can be divided into parts 
can also be built up of parts and 
be measured by them.—Further 
marks of moody (Cat. c. 6, 5, b, 
11 sqq.) are that nothing is op- 
posed to it, and that it is what it 
is and neither more nor less, and 
that the concept of equality and 
inequality belongs peculiarly to 
it. 

1 The generic concepts (Sevre- 
pat ovoiat) are sometimes also 
called mov, or more correctly 
mow, ovata (Cat. c. 5, 3, b, 13; cf. 
Metaph. vii. 1, 1039, a, 1); and 
sometimes the oupheSynkédTa are 
comprised under the same term 
(Anal. Post. i. 22, 83, a, 36). 

2In Cat. c. 8 the concept of 
mowrns is not explained except 
by reference partly to forms of 
speech and partly to examples. 
In Metaph. v. 14, 1020, b, 138, 
however, there is an enumeration 
of its different meanings thus: 
oxedov 5} Kard Sho Tpdrovus A€yowr’ 
dv 7rd rowdy, Kal TovUTwy eva Tov 
Kupltarov* mparn wey yap mrodTns 
h Ths ovclas diapopd .. . Ta de 


TdOn TOY KiVOvLEVMY H KivoUpmeEva 
kal ai Tv KWhoewv Siapopat. To 
the first class belong, among 
other things, the qualitative dis- 
tinctions of numbers; to the 
second, aper) and karla, With re- 
gard to the Siupopa see supra, p. 
215, n.1. Therefore Quality ex- 
presses a determination of form, 
for that is true of the Siapopa; 
Metaph. viii. 2, 1048, a, 19: foie 
yop 6 mev bia TY Siapopay Adyos 
Tov efSous Kal THs evepyelas elvat, 6 
3 ex tay evunapxdvtwy ris bAns 
MGAAOv. 

3 Cat. c. 8. The four e%6n 
mo.oTnTos (besides which, we are 
told, 10, a, 25, others might 
occur) are the following: (1) etis 
and did@eots, which are distin- 
guished inasmuch as €éis expresses 
a lasting state, while didects is 
used sometimes for every state 
whatsoever, and sometimes for a 
transitory one (cf. Metaph. v. 19, 
20; Bonitz and SCHWEGLER 
on this passage; TRENDELEN- 
BURG, Hist. Beitr. i. 95 sqq. 
Waitz, Arist. Org. i. 303 sqq.) 
Instances of éfis are eémiorT7mat 
and dperal; of mere d:d0ects, 
health and sickness. (2) “Oca 
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He treats as the peculiar 


mark of Qualitas, the opposition of the like and the 


unlike.2 


But in dividing off this category from others 
Aristotle finds himself in difficulties.* 


To the category 


of Relativity 4 belongs that of which the peculiar essence 
consists in a definite relation to something else ;® and in 
this sense Relativity is the category which ‘ expresses 


Kata Stivauly puouhy 2 aduvaulay 
Aéyerat (a class which, however, 
cannot be strictly distinguished 
from the €feis and diaéveis ; see 
TRENDELENBURG, ibid. 98 sqq. 
More about the dvvaus later). 
(3) The passive qualities, ra@nrixal 
motes, also called ma@os in 
the meaning of moidtns Kal? hy 
GAAdLODTOaL evydéxeTat (Metaph. v. 
21), and distinguished from the 
wé0y (which fall under the cate- 
gory of mdoxeuv), by their duration. 
Aristotle,however, understands by 
them not only the qualities which 
are produced by a ma@os (such as 
white and black colour) but also 
those which produce a md6os or 
an dAAolwors on our senses: cf. 
De An. ii. 5 init. (4) Figure 
(oXjjma Kad poppn). 

! For the first two and a part 
of the third express ‘activities 
and movements’; the rest, ‘essen- 
tial properties.’ 

2\ Cat. C#85 115. a 15>, on the 
other hand (ibid. 10, b, 12, 26), 
the évayridtyns and the paadov kad 
Arrov ( = ‘difference of degree’) do 
not belong to all quantities. The 
notion of Similarity, cf. Zop.i. 17 ; 
Metaph. v. 9, 1018, a, 15, x. 3, 
1054, a, 3, and infra, p. 287,n. 2. 

% For, on the one hand, the re- 
mark in Cat. c. 8, 10, a, 16, that 
the concepts of rarity and dense- 
ness, roughness and smoothness, 
designate no quality, but a situ- 


ation of the bodily parts (i.e. a 
keto@ar), would (as TRENDELEN- 
BURG rightly perceives, Hist. 
Beitr. i. 101 sq.) equally apply 
to many other things which Ari- 
stotle includes under Quality ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the 
impossibility of a constant defi- 
nition of the categories is seen 
from the fact that a generic 
concept (¢.9. émorthun) may 
belong to the mpés 71, when a 
corresponding specific concept 
(ypaumaricy) belongs to the rowdy 
(Cat. c. 8, 11, a, 20; Top. iv. 124, 
b, 18; whereas in Metaph. v. 15, 
1021, b, 3, tarp} is counted 
under mpdés 71, that it may follow 
its generic concept, émarfun). 

* That the category of Rela- 
tivity, in Cat. c. 7, precedes 
that of Quality (wide supra) is 
contrary to the natural relation 
of both, as is clear, not only in 
all other enumerations and in the 
express explanation in Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1088, a, 22, but indirectly 
also (in Cat. c. 7 itself) from the 
fact that the 8uow.v and Yoo 
(qualitative and quantitative 
equality) is in 6, b, 21 counted 
as mpds 71; cf. Top. i. 17; TREN- 
DELENBURG, tbid. p. 117. 

* Thus Cat. c. 7, 8)\a,) 31: 
€ort Ta mpds Tt ols Td elvar Tadtdy 
€or. TG mpds TL ws Exew: where 
the earlier verbal explanations 
are expressly declared (at the 
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the least reality.’! 
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Aristotle distinguishes three kinds 


of Relativity,? which are again reduced to two.? In 
this, however, he is not consistent throughout,‘ nor has 
he been able to find any sure marks of this category,> 
or to avoid confusing it in many ways with others.® 


beginning of the chapter) to be 
insufficient. Cf. Yop. vi. 4, 142, 
a, 26, c. 8, 146, b, 3. 

1 Metaph. ut supra: 1d 5 
mpés Ti mavtwy [for which ALEX. 
read macy] HKiota pvois tis } 
ovola Tay KaTnyopiay éort, Kal 
botépa TOU ToL0v Kad mocod, &C.; b, 
2: 7d dé mpds Tr ore Suydmer ovala 
ove évepyela. LHth. N.i. 4; 1096, 
a, 21: mapapudds yap rotr’ eoixe 
kal cuuBeBnKdtt TOD byTos. 

2 Metaph. v. 15: the mpds rt 
appears in the following forms: 
(1) Ka’ apibudy Kad apiOuod adn 
(and in other related forms) ; to 
this head belong the Yooy, épotor, 
rtevTdv in so far as these are con- 
cerned with relations to a given 
unity: taita pey yap ov pula 7 
ovota, Suoa & yh wodrns pla, toa 
d¢ Gy 7d moody vy (the latter also 
in Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 333, a, 29); 
(2) Katd Sdvayiv momtixhy Kal 
mabnrixjyv, like the @Oepwoarricdy 
and the Gepuayrdy; (3) in the 
sense which comprises such ex- 
pressions as petpntoy, émornrdy, 
diavontév, The first two kinds 
come also in Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 28. 

3 Metaph. ibid. 1021, a, 26: 
In the first two of the cases 
adduced the mpés tt is called ra 
brep eotly UAAov A€yedOar avTd d 
éatly (double is juloeos SimAdouoy, 
that which warms (Oepuaytod 
Oepuoytixdv). In the third case 
it is T@ GAAO mpds aitd A€yerOau 
(what can be measured or thought 
has its proper essence indepen- 


dently from the fact that it is 
measured or thought, and only 
becomes a relative in so faras that 
which measures and thinks enters 
into relation with it), The like 
also in Metaph. x. 6, 1056, b, 34, 
1057, a, 7. 

* Another division is found 
in Top. vi. 4, 125, a, 33 sqq. 

5 The various peculiarities of 
the Relative which are mentioned 
in Cat.c. 7 are all found, as is 
there remarked, only in a part of 
that class: eg. the évaytidrns 
(6, b, 15, cf. Metaph. x. 6, 1056, 
b, 35, ¢. 7, 1057, a, 37, and also 
TRENDELENBURG, 123 sqq.), the 
HaAAov kal HrTov, the property of 
correlatives to be simultaneous 
(Cat. 7,b, 15), which is not found 
in the relative of the second 
class (the émoryrody, &c., see note 3, 
supra). Butitis a universal mark 
of every relative, to have a cor- 
responding correlative (7d mpds 
aytiotpepovta Aéyerbat, Cat. 6, b, 
27 sqq.), which, in the main, 
tallies with the statement made 
at first (c. 7 init.) and afterwards 
repeated (8, a, 33), that the mpés 
TLis boa atta Gmep eotly éErépwy 
elvat A€yeTat 7) OTHTOVY AAAwS mpds 
érepoy, the latter statement dif- 
fering merely by being less exact. 
Individual substances (mparar 
ovola) cannot be relative; but 
generic concepts (debtrepa ovola) 
may be. Cat. 8, a, 13 sqq. 

6 Tims ins (Caée., 75) 6; bs 2, 
the eis, did@eois, aloOnois, eéme- 
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The remaining categories are dealt with so briefly in 
the treatise on the Categories—and, indeed, wherever 
Aristotle mentions them—that an extended account of 
them cannot be given here.! 

The essential meaning of the theory of the cate- 
gories lies in the fact that it indicates to us how to 
distinguish the different meanings of concepts and the 
different corresponding relations of the actual. Thus, 
in the first place, the original and unchangeable essence 
or substance of each thing is distinguished from all that 
is derivative? Among things which are derivative, a 
division is again made between the qualities, the activi- 
ties, and the external circumstances. Of the qualities, 
one class belong to things in themselves, and in this 
case they express sometimes a quantitative and sometimes 
a qualitative determination—that is to say, they 
have relation either to the substratum or to the form 


ornun, 8éo1s are referred to mpds 
tt, of which, however, the first 
four belong also to Quality, the 
last to Position; mov and 
mdoxew, according to Metaph. v. 
15, 1020, b, 28, 1021, a, 21, are 
relative concepts; the parts of 
a whole (mnddAiov, Kepadrt, &c.) 
are also said to be relative (Cat. 
c. 7, 6, b, 36 sqq., cf., however, 
8, a, 24 sqq.). Also Matter ( Phys. 
ii. 2,194, b, 8); and if so, why not 
Form as well ? 

‘In the abrupt ending of the 
genuine Categories, c. 9 (as to 
which, see the latter part of n. 1 
to p. 64, supra) it is merely said of 
the category of movety and mdoxety, 
that it is susceptible of opposition 
and of More and Less. As to 
the other categories, there is 
nothing but a reference to what 


has gone before. Gen. et Corr. i. 
7, treats Action and Passion more 
at length, but that passage deals 
with the physical meaning of these 
terms, and we shall have to men- 
tion it later on, “Eé:s is discussed 
etymologicallyin Metaph. v. 15, 
and in Cat.c.15 (in the Postpre- 
dicamenta). 

* Cf. note 4 on next page. 

5 As TRENDELEN BURG, p. 103, 
rightly remarks, the Quale is re- 
lated to the Form, the Quantum 
to the Matter; vide supra, 284, 
n. 1 and 4, p, 285, n. 2, cf. p. 219, 
n. 2. Thus similarity also, which, 
according to Aristotle, consists 
in qualitative equality (see p. 
286, n. 3, 287, n. 2), is de- 
fined, in another place, as 
equality of Form (Metaph. x. 3, 
1054, b, 3: Smo dé eav wh radra 
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another class belong to things only in relation to other 
things—that is to say, they are relative.! With regard 
to activities, the most far-reaching opposition is that of 
Action and Passion; on the other hand, the categories 
of Possession and Situation, as has been already re- 
marked,” have only a precarious rank, and are afterwards 
dropped by Aristotle himself sub stlentio. Finally, as 
regards external circumstances, these are taken on the 
one hand in terms of Space, and on the other in terms 
of Time, in the categories of the Where and the When. 
In strictness, however, both of these ought to have been 
ranged under the Category of Relation; and perhaps it 
was this kinship which led Aristotle to place them as a 
role next in order after that category. All the cate- 
gories, however, lead back to Substance as their base.* 


mapa Thy ovclay’ mavTa yap Kad’ 
bmoKeevov TAS ovolas A€yerau 
(but what is asserted «a@’ bmoxel- 


amaA@s bvra.... kata Td eldos 
TavTa 7), in Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, 
a, 28 sqq. moody and ody are 


transpused with moody and «dos, 
and in Metaph. xi. 6, 1063, a, 27, 
mow is taken as vos wpiomevn, 
moovy (like Matter, vide infra) 
as adpioros. 

1 All concepts of relation re- 
fer to something which is con- 
ditioned; substances are not mpés 
tL: vide supra. 

2 Vide supra, p. 282. 

3 That this is not without ex- 
ception is clear from p. 282, n. 3. 

SVAN GLEPOSta te 22, 83,0, Ll ¢ 
mayTa yop tavra [mowyv, &c.] 
cuuBéBnke Kal Kata Tey ovoLay 
Katnyopetta: (about cupBeBnkds 
in this meaning see p. 275 sqq.). 
Similarly 1. 19, ibid. a, 25, c. 4, 
(BY joy sy, Jae Ue UG ele Gal 
ovbey yap TaV BAAwY XwpLaTéy EoTL 
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pwévov is a cuuBeBnkds in the fur- 
ther sense: Anal. Post. i. 4, 73, 
b, 8; Metaph. v. 30 fin. &c); c. 
7, 190, a, 34: Kal yap moody kal 
mow Kad mpos Erepov kal more Kal ro 
yiverat tmoKkemevov Tivds Sia Td 
movny Thy ovalay unbevds Kat’ &AAov 
AéyeoOar bmoxemévov Ta 8 YAda 
moyTa KaTa THS ovotas; iii. 4, 208, 
b, 32. Metaph. vii. 1, 1028, a, 13, 
ibid. 1. 32: mdyrwyv 7 ovata mparoy 
Kar Ady@ Kal yrdoe Kal xpdvm (cf. 
the whole chapter); c. 4, 1029, b, 
23, c. 13, 1038, b, 27, ix. 1 onde. xi. 
1, 1059, a, 29, xiv. 1, 1088, b, 4: 
torepov yap [THs ovotas] macau at 
Karnyopta. Gen. ef Corr. i. 3, 
317, b, 8. Hence in all the enume- 
rations ovota goes first. Cf. also 
infra, ch. Vii. init. 
sus 
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An inquiry, therefore, into Substance, or Being as such, 
must be the starting-point in the investigation of the 
Actual. 


2. The First Philosophy as the Science of Being. 


As Science in general has for its task the investiga- 
tion of the grounds of things,! so the highest Science 
must be that which refers to the last and most universal 
of the grounds of things. For this gives us the most 

comprehensive knowledge, everything else being com- 
prehended under the most universal. It gives us the 
knowledge which is most difficult to attain, as the most 
universal principles are the furthest removed from 
“sense experience. It gives us the surest knowledge, 
since it has to do with the most simple concepts and 
principles. It gives us the most instructive knowledge, 
because it points out the highest grounds, and all 
instruction is a setting forth of the grounds of things. 
It gives us that knowledge which is most truly an end 
to itself, in that it is concerned with the highest object 
of knowledge. It gives us that which dominates all 
other knowledge, for it establishes that end to which 
all knowledge serves.” But any knowledge which is to 


' Vide supra, p. 163 sqq. For 
this we may especially cite 
Metaph, i. 1, where, with refer- 
ence to prevailing views as to 
wisdom, it is shown @8i, b, 80) 
that 6 wey Eumeipos Tay Sroiavody 
exdvtwy alaOnow elvat Sore? cope- 
Tepos, 6 5¢ TexvlTNS THY eumelpwy, 
xeiporéexvou SE apxireKray, al 5é 
Gewpntikal T&v moimTiK@y pmaddAov. 
Hence: 671 pty oty ) cota mept 
Tivas aitias Kal apyds eorw emt- 
oTnun, dhrov, 


* Metaph.i. 2, where the above 
is thus summed up (982, b, 7): € 
ard rey ody TOY cipnucvav ent Thy 
avTyny emiorhuny winter Td (nrov- 
Mevov dyoma [oopia]: Set yep Tabr ny 
TOY TpOTwWY apxov kal aiti@y elvat 


Oewpnticny. Cf. ili. 2, 996, b, 8 
sqq. Eth. N. vi. 7. _Metaph. vi. 1, 
1026, a, 21: chy TyuwT dry 


[emorhuny} Sef rep Te TIMLOTaTOV 
yévos elvat, at wiv ody Gewpnr cad 
Tav UhAwy emioTnUdv aiperérepat, 
atrn 5€ Toy OewpntiKar. 
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set forth the ultimate grounds of things must clearly 
include all actuality, for these ultimate grounds are 
simply those which explain Being as such! Other 
sciences, such as Physics and Mathematics, may limit 
themselves to a particular sphere, the conception of 
which they take no further. The science of the ultimate 
grounds of things must go through the whole world of 
things, and must take them back, not to finite principles, 
but to their eternal causes, and, in the last resort, to 
that which is unmoved and incorporeal, from which 
proceeds all movement and formation in tho corporeal 
world. This science is the First Philosophy, which 


1 Metaph. iv. 1: €orw éme- 
orien Tis Oewpet Td ov 7) oy Kal Ta 
ToUTH tmdpxXovTa K20 abTd, adry 8’ 
eotly ovdeuid Tav ey meper AEyo- 
pevwv 7 avTy* odeuiayap Tov BAAwWY 
émiokome: «x05Aou mep) Tod dyToS 
W Ov, GAAG mepos av-ov TL amoTems~ 
mevat mepl tovtov Oexpovar 7d 
ovuBeBnkos ... eel SE Tas apxas 
Kal Tas akpordras aitlas (nrovmer, 
djAov ws piceds Tivos av’Tas 
avaykatoy elvat Kal abthy.. . . 51d 
Ka) quiv Tod bvyTos 7 by Tas TpaTas 
aitlas Anmreov. Cf, note 2 and 
supra, ch. iv. passin. 

2 See the previous note, and 
sce also Metaph. vi. 1: af apxat 
kal Ta altia (nreitat TOY byTwY, 
dHAov 5é Gri  bvTa. Every science 
has to do wi h certain principles 
and causes. GAdAG macat abrat 
[iarpich, wadnuatinh, &c.] mepl ev 
wt Kal yevos TL Teprypaduevat mepl 
TovTov MpayyarevoyTat, GAA’ ovxl 
mepl bvTos amhas ovde 7H dv, OVdE TOD 
wi eat od0éva Adbyov TotovrT at: 
GAN ex TovTov ai mey aic@joe 
moihoarat ato djAoy, ai S brd0eow 
AaBotou td Tl éutw ovTw Ta Kal 


aITd UTapKOVTA TH yevet wep B eiow 
amodekvvovo 7) dvarykadtepoy 3) 
Madakwrepoy. . . . dwolws 5& 0¥d’ 
ei €or 7} wh ote Td yévos Tepld 
mparyuarevovTat ovdey A€yougt Bid 
7d THs avTHS elvat Siavolas Td TE Th 
éort OnAoy Torety Kal ei ori. So 
it is with Physics and Mathe- 
matics, the former being con- 
cerned with that which is moved 
and in which the Form is not 
separated from the Matter, the 
latter being at the best concerned 
with that which is abstracted 
from Matter and Movement, but 
which does not exist of itself as 
immaterial and unmoved (cf. p. 
183, n. 3): ef 6€ Ti eorw atdi0y Kai 
axivntoy Kal xXwpiordy, pavepdy bre 
OewpntiKnns To yvaever. oF méyToL 
gpuokis ye ... ode pabguaticys, 
GARG TprTEpas Guo. he object 
of this science is the ywpiord Kad 
akiynra* avdyKn 5€ mivta pey Te 
atria atdia elvat, udrAore 5 Tatra: 
TavTa yap altia Tois pavepois Tay 
Qetwy. In them, if anywhere, 7d 
Getov must be sought; with them 
stands or falls the possibility of 


uz 


a 
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Aristotle also names Theology,' and its task is to inves- 
tigate all actuality and the ultimate grounds thereof, 
which, as being ultimate, are necessarily also the most 
universal, and concern, not any part of the actual, but 
the whole. 

It is true that the possibility of such a science is 
open to much question. How can one and the same 
science treat of causes which are of different kinds, and 
which do not act collectively together? And, on the 
other hand, if we were to refer the causes of each genus 
to a special science, how could any one of these sciences 
claim to be that which is described above—since in this 
case the qualities claimed for it would rather be divided 
up among the special sciences?? Again, it is a 
question whether the First Philosophy is to draw into 
its scope the principles of scientific procedure, or 
whether these belong at al! to any definite science, 
inasmuch as all sciences make use of them and it is 
impossible to assign any definite object to which they 
relate.’ Or, again, is it to be a single science, or more 
than one, which will deal with all classes of the actual ? 
If there are more than one, the next question is, 
whether they are all of the same kind or no, and which 
of them is the First Philosophy. If there be only one, 
then it would seem that that one must include all 


a First Philosophy: if there is 
nothing else besides natural sub- 
stances, Physics is the first sci- 
ence ; ef 8 earl tis ovata ak'ynTOSs, 
atrn mporépa kal pirocopla maparn 
kal Ka8dAov ottws bt. mpHTn* Kat 
wep) Tov bvTos yn dv TavTns by etn 
Oewpijoa Kal ri ort kal Ta bmdpx- 


ovTa 7) ov. 

‘ Metaph. loc, cit. et alib.; vid. 
supra. 

* Metaph. iii. 1, 995, b, 4, c. 2 
init. 

$ Ibid. c. 1, 995, b, 6, c. 2, 996, 
b, 265 cf. supra, ch. v. passin. 
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objects of knowledge, and thereby the multiplicity ot 
the special sciences would disappear.’ Finally we may 
ask whether this single science is to relate only to sub- 
stances or to their qualities also. The first alternative 
seems inadmissible, because it would be then impossible 
to say what kind of science had to do with the qualities 
of Being. The latter seems untenable, because sub- 
stances cannot be known by the same method of 
demonstration as qualities.” 

Aristotle answers these questions by remarking 
that not only that which falls under the same conception, 
but also that which relates to the same object, belongs 
to one and the same science.’ This, he says, is the case 
as regards Being. Only that which is itself Substance, 
or is somehow related to substance, can be named Being. 
All those conceptions which are in question denote 
either that which is Substantial, or else qualities, activi- 
ties and circumstances of Substance, and in the end they 
all lead up to certain elementary pairs of opposites, and 
opposites fall under the same science.4 [or these 
reasons he concludes that it is one and the same science 
which has to deal with all Being as such.’ The difficulty 


1 Metaph. ibid. 995, b, 10, c. 
D997, ay Loe 

ZO tO9O sel OC 2899 ti as 
25. Among the cupBeBnkdta Tats 
ovctais must be counted also the 
concepts of tabrdy, érepov, Buotor, 
évaytiov, kc. enumerated in 995, 
b, 20; cf. iv. 2, 1003, b, 34 sqq. 
1004, a, 16 sqq. The further 
Apories of the third book, which 
are concerned not only with the 
concept of the First Philosophy 
but also with its contents, will 
be mentioned later on. 


3 Metaph. iv. 2, 1008, b, 12: 
ov yap movoy TaY Kal? Ey AEyouevwy 
emioThuns €oT Oewphoar mias, aAAG 
kal Tay mpos miay Aeyomevwy praw. 
Ibid. 1. 19, 1004, a, 24, cf. note 4; 
and as to the difference between 
Kad’ ey and mpbs Ev, see Metaph. 
vii. 4, 1040, a, 34 sqq. 

*On this point see p. 224, 
Supra. 

5 Metaph. iv. 2: 7d 8 ov 
Aéyerat wey ToAAAXaS, GAAG mpds 
éy Kal pay Twa pvow (for which 
later : Gray mpss miav apxhy) Kat 
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that this science must needs resume in itself the content 
of all other sciences, is removed in Aristotle’s mind by 
the distinction he draws between the different senses of 
Being. As Philosophy in general has te do with 
Essential Being, so there will be as many sections of 
Philosophy as there are kinds of Essential Being.! As 
Being determinate is distinguished from Being in 
general, so is the First Philosophy as the universal 
science distinguished from the special sciences. It 
deals with the particular also, not in its particularity, 
but asa form of Being. It abstracts from the peculiari- 
ties whereby a particular thing distinguishes itself,from 
others, in order to have regard to that only in it which 


appertains to all Being.? 


The objection that Substance 


itself must needs be treated in other ways than that 


odxX Guwviues ..., TR mey yap Ort 
ovolor tyra A€yeTat, TAB Ste Way 
ovalas, Ta 8 Sri dds eis odciav, 3) 
peopal 7) orepioets 7) mowdTyTEs 3) 
TonTikd }) yevyntiKd ovoias, ) TaY 
mpds Thy ovalay Aeyouevay, }} ToUTwY 
Twds amopacers 3) ovalas* Sid kal Td 
bh Ov elvat uh dy pauev. Theconsid- 
eration of One also belongs to 
this science, forthe €y and the dy 
are (tbid. 1008, b, 22) tatrdy ral 
Ma vos TE akodovbelvy, dowep 
&pxh Kal airiov, GAN’ ody as 
ASy@ SnAovmeva . . dyAov ody 
Ort Kal Ta OvTX mas Bewpoat 7} 
dvta, mavtaxod d& Kupiws Tov 
mpotov H emiotiun Kal e€ oF Ta 
&AAG Hprntra kat 0b A€yovTa. ef 
ody Tov7’ early 7 ovola, TaY odoaY 
by dor tas dpxads Kal ras air/as 
Exew Toy piddcopor. .. . did kal Tod 
dytos boa et8n Oewphoa as eorw 
emlaTHUNS TE yever Ta TE €ldn TAY 


cidav. Further, 1004, a, 9 sqq. 


25, b, 27 sqq. 

' Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 2, 
&e. 

* Metaph. iv, 2, 1004, a, 9 sqq. 
Since the concepts of the One 
and the Many, of Identity and 
Distinction, &c., relate to one 
and the same object, therefore 
one and the same science must 
deal with them; 1004, b, 5: 
ered ody TOD Evds F &y Kal Tod dvTos 
} dv raira Kae’ aitd eore wddn, 
GAN’ OX F AprOuol 3) ypauual 3) wip, 
dijAov ws exelyyns Tis emori uns Kal 
Th éort yrwploa Kal T& cuuBeBndr 
altos, As the mathematical 
and physical properties of things 
form a special province, oftw rat 
TS ovTt } dy Fore Twa Tia, Kal 
TavT’ ott wept Gy Tov diroadpov 
emiokearbar Tadndes. Thid. 1005, 
a, 8. This is further illustrated 
in xi. 3, 1061, a, 28 sqq. . 


a 
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which proceeds by deducing its essential attributes would 
not trouble Aristotle,! since the same thing would be true 
of the fundamental conceptions of any science what- 
ever. To the question whether the First Philosophy 
would also deal with the general principles of scientific 
procedure, Aristotle answers in the affirmative, inas- 
much as these principles themselves relate to Being in 
general rather than to any particular class of Being. 
In fact, he proceeds immediately to a detailed investi- 
gation of the law of Contradiction and the Excluded 
Middle, which by reason of its relation to Methodology 
has been already discussed at p. 251. By Aristotle, 
however, these inquiries are in the present connection 
treated ontologically, as giving knowledge of the actual, 
for which reason he includes them in his First Philo- 


sophy.? 


8. The Fundamental Questions of Metaphysics and 
their Treatment by earlier Philosophers. 


The forerunners of Aristotle had left him a series of 
problems in the way of metaphysical inquiry for which 
he found it necessary to obtain a new solution. The 
most important of these, to the answering of which the 
fundamental ideas of his system are immediately 
directed, were the following : 

1. First of all, how are we to think of the actual ? 
Is there nothing but corporeal existence, as the pre- 
Socratic natural philosophy assumed? Or is there, 
beside and above that, something uncorporeal, as 


1 Jt is nowhere expressly answered in the Metaphysics. 
2 Metaph. iv. 3. 
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Anaxagoras, the Megarians and Plato said? Are the 
ultimate grounds of things of the nature of matter 
only, or is form to be distinguished from matter as a 
peculiar and a higher principle ? 

2. Connected with this is the question of the rela- 
tion of the Individual to the Universal. What is that 
which is essential and in the last resort actual? Is it 
the individual things or the universal ideas, or is there 
perhaps in truth only one universal Bemg? The first 
was the common view which had lately come out, bluntly 
enough, in the Nominalism of Antisthenes ; the second 
was the theory of Plato; the third that of Parmenides 
and of Kucleides after him. 

3. Seeing that unity of being and manifold existence 
are both given in experience, how can we hold these 
two together in thought? Can the One be at the same 
time a manifold, including in itself a number of parts 
and qualities? Can the Many come together in an 
actual unity? These questions also were variously 
answered. Parmenides and Zeno had denied that the 
two ideas could be reconciled, and had therefore 
declared the manifold to be a delusion, while the 
Sophists used the assumption of the manifold for their 
theory of argument, as Antisthenes for his theory of 
knowledge.' The Physicists of the Atomic and 
Kmpedoclean schools limited the relation between the 
Many and the One to that of an external and mechanical 
juxtaposition of parts. The Pythagoreans found in 
number, and Plato, with keener philosophic insight, in 
his Ideas, a means of combining a multitude of different 


' See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1, pp. 985 ete. 
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determinations of being in an inner unity, while the 
corresponding relation in sensible things explained 
itself, according to Plato, by impact. 

4, Equally different were the views held as to the 
passing of the one into another—that is, as to the theory 
of Change and Becoming. How can being become 
not-being, or not-being being? How can anything 
come to. be or cease to be? How is movement possible, 
or change? Such were the questions that Parmenides 
and Zeno had asked in doubt, and the Megarians and 
the Sophists had repeated their questionings. The like 
difficulties drove Empedocles and Anaxagoras, Leuc- 
ippus and Democritus to explain the coming to be and 
ceasing to be of all things by the combinations and 
separations of unchangeable matter. Plato himself so 
far agreed with them that he confined change to the 
sphere of appearances, and excepted from it all that 
was truly actual. 

Aristotle has all these questions clearly in view. 
To the first two problems related most ' of the aropia 
with which he opens his great work on Metaphysics, 
after the introductory discussions of the first book. Are 
sensible things the only essential being, or is there 
besides them some other ? Is the ‘ other’ of one kind, or 
is it manifold like the Ideas and mathematical entities 
of Plato 22 The limitation of Being to sensible things 
is contradicted by the series of arguments on which Plato 
had already based his Ideal Theory : such as, that the 


1 With the exception of those 2 Metaph. iii. 2, 997, a, 34 sqq. 
just mentioned, which are con- (xi. 1, 1059, a, 38, c. 2, 1060, b, 
cerned with the office of the First 23), iii. 6, viii. 2. 

Philosophy in general. 
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particular things of sense, passing and indistinct as 
they are, can be no object of knowledge ;' and that all 
the world of sense, as passing, presupposes an eternal— 
as moved, presupposes an unmoved—as formed, presup- 
poses a forming cause.? These Platonic assumptions, 
however, as we presently find, are beset by all manner 
of difficulties. The problem returns in the form of the 
question * whether the ultimate grounds of things are 
to be sought for in their genera, or in their constituent 
parts—the latter being the basis of their material 
conditions, the other the basis of their formal deter- 
minations.* For either view plausible arguments may 
be adduced. On the one hand there is the analogy of 
corporeal things, whose constituent parts we name when 
we have to explain their character. On the other 
hand there are the conditions of knowledge, which we 
attain to by a process of determination through concepts 
in the assignment of genera and species. And as 
between these again there arises immediately the ques- 
tion, whether the highest genera or the lowest species 
ought to be treated as the true principia. The former 
would be universal, including all individual existence as 
an wltimate principle should do. The latter would be 
determinate conceptions, and out of such only could the 
individual in its peculiarity of character be obtained. 


' Metaph. vii. 15, 1039, b, 27; b, 21). 


iv. 5, 1009, a, 36, 1010, a, 3, cf. i. 4 Vide supra, ch. y. 

6, 987, a, 34; xiii. 9, bO86, a, 37, ° Metaph. iii. 998, b, 14 sqq. 

18), me (xi. 1, 1059, b, 34). Among the 
® Ibid. tii. 4, 999, b, 3 sqq. varied and often intricate forms 


% Wetaph. iii. 3: mérepov Set of Aristotle’s dialectic, it is only 
Te yevn oroixeia Kal dpxas jmokau- possible to state here the leading 
Bdvew 7) MaAXov cf Gv evuTapxdvtwy line of reasoning, 
€otly Exacroy mp@rov (xi. 1, 1059, 
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On the like considerations rests the other difficulty, to 
which Aristotle rightly gives special prominence '—the 
question whether it is only individual things that are ac- 
tual, or whether the universal of the genera be actualalso.* 
The former theory seems untenable because the sphere 
of individual existences is unlimited and of that which 
is unlimited no knowledge is possible, and since all 
knowledge in any case is of universals. The latter is 
open to all the objections which lie against the theory 
of a universal existing independently, or the Ideal 
Theory of Plato.? An application of this question to a 
particular case is contained in the further inquiry, 
whether the conceptions of the One and of Being denote 
envthing substantial or are only predicates for some 
subject of a different nature. Those who accept 
universals at all (e.g. Number) as in any way sub- 
stantial, must affirm the first proposition; but the 
opposite opinion is not only supported by the analogy 
of the whole world of concrete things, but also by the 
argument that you cannot treat the One as substance 
without denying, as did Parmenides, the existence of 


1 Metaph. iii. 4 init. c. 6 fin. 
(cf. vii. 13 sq.), Xliil. 6, Xi. 2 eit., 
ibid. 1060, b, 19. In the first 
passage this Apory is called the 
macGv XadeToraTn KalavayKaroTarn 
Gewpijoat; similarly in xiii. 10, 
1086, a, 10; and we shall find 
later on, that its importance and 
difficulty rest not merely on the 
opposition of Aristotle to Plato, 
but also on the intrinsic contra- 
diction involved in the founda- 
tions of his own system. 

2 That this Apory coincides 
with that adduced on p. 298, 
Aristotle himself asserts in 


Metaph. iii. 4, 999, b, 1: et mey 
oov uundév eo Tapa Ta Kal? EKaoTe, 
ovdty dy ein vontoy GAAG mavTa 
aic@y7a, and hence he here again 
adduces the reasons, which were 
there mentioned. 

3 Metaph. iii. 4, c. 6, 1003, a, 
5, ef. p. 161, 4. Only another 
expression for the above is the 
question (iii. 4, 999, b, 24, xi. 2 


fin.), whether the dpxai are «ide 


éy or apiOue ev: Td yop apilus ev 
) 7d KabeKarroy A€yew Siapeper 
ody (999, b, 33 cf. c. 6, 1002, b, 
30). 
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the Many, as such.' To the same head belongs the 
question whether Numbers and Figures are Substances 
or no, and to this also opposite answers are possible. 
For as the qualities of bodies are mere predicates from 
which we distinguish the bodies themselves as ¢heir 
substrata, and as these bodies presuppose, as their 
elements, the surface, the line, the point, and unity, it 
would seem that surface and unity must be as sub- 
stantial as body is; while on the other hand these have 
not any existence for themselves but only in corporeal 
things, and they do not come to be and cease to be, as 
Substances do.2 Yet auother difficulty which leads back 
to the relation of the individual to the Universal is this. 
The principia must on the one hand, as it seems, be of 
a potential character, since possibility precedes actuality : 
on the other hand, they must be actual, since otherwise 
Being would be merely accidental.’ (Individual things, 
indeed, do actually exist: whereas the universal concept, 
except in so far as it has found for itself a place in 
individual entities, exists only potentially.) And finally, 
if there be besides the corporeal, an uncorporeal, and 
beside the changing, an eternal, the final question must 
be whether both ot these have the same principiat or 
not. If we say Yes, it seems impossible to explain the 
difference between them. If we say No, then we must 

' Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, a, 3 


sqq., and, referring to this, x. 2, 
Xi els elOodnabs 2(5"C.) 2, LO6DS 


of the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrines. 


* Ibid. iii. 6, 1002, b, 32 ef. 


a, 36. 

* Metaph. iii. 5 (cf. xi. 2, 1060, 
b, 12 sqq., and on p. 1002, b, 32: 
vili. 5 init. c. 8, 1043, b, 15). We 
shall meet with further objec- 
tions to this view in the criticism 


BONITZ and SCHWHGLER on this 
passage, 

‘ As Plato supposed, in full 
accordance with Aristotle’s view. 
Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 628 
sq. 805 sq. 
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decide whether the principia of the changeable are 
themselves changeable or unchangeable. If they be 
changing, then we must go back to deeper principia, 
with which the same dilemma will recur. If they be 
unchangeable, then we have to explain how it can be 
that out of the unchanging, in one case the changeable, 
in another the unchangeable, arises.! The like dif- 
ficulty, in truth, applies to all the different classes of 
Being. How, for example, is it possible that things 
which fall under wholly different categories, such as 
those of Substance and Relation, can lead back to 
principles that are one and the same ?? 

The other questions stated above —those relating to 
the unity of the manifold, and the possibility of change— 
were clearly present to Aristotle's mind, and he sought 
in the first principles of his Metaphysics to find a solu- 
tion for them. The combination of the manifold into 
unity, concerns him chiefly as leading up to the inquiry 
how the genus and the differentia can be one in con- 
ception ;* though he recognises that the same question 
may be raised in all cases where things of a different 
nature are combined.‘ Aristotle’s answer, in all such 


1 Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, a, 5 
sqq. (xi. 2, 1060, a, 27). 

2 Tbid. xii. 4. Aristotle 
answers (ibid. 1070, b, 17) that 
the final grounds of things are 
only analogically the same for 
all. 

3 This question also occurs in 
Anal. Post. ii. 6, 92, a, 29. In 
De Interpr. c. 5, 17, a, 13, it is 
proposed, discussed more fully 
in Metaph. vii. 12, again touched 
upon in vill. 3, 1043, b, 4 sqq., 


1044, a, 5, and settled in the - 
manner stated in the text by viii. 
6. 

4 Thus with regard to num- 
bers (Metaph. viii. 3, 1044, a, 2, 
c. 6 init.), and to the relation 
between soul and body (ce. 6, 
1045, b, 11; De An. ii. 1, 412, b, 
6 sqq.); but also in many other 
cases: cf. Mcetaph. viii. 6, 1045, 
b, 12: kalro: 6 adtbs Adyos em 
mavtwv, &C. 
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cases, as will be seen, is in its essence one and the 
same. It is *based upon the relation of the possible 
and the actual—of Matter and Form.' The problems 
of Becoming and Change are of still greater importance 
for the Aristotelian system. If a thing comes to be, 
does it arise out of being or out of not-being? If a 
thing ceases to be, does it become something, or nothing ? 
Does change mean the becoming of opposite out of 
opposite, or of the same out of the same? The one 
seems to be impossible—because nothing can come out 
of nothing, nor can anything return to nothing, nor 
take on it the qualities of its opposite (e.g. warmth the 
qualities of cold). The other alternative is equally 
impossible, because it is absurd that anything should at 
a definite time come to be that which it already is. A 
similar case is the analogous problem whether those 
things which act upon each other are likes or opposites.’ 
In all these questions, difficulties are brought to light 
which are soluble only by a careful inquiry into the 
first principles of philosophy. 


1 Cf. Phys. i. 2 jin, where this question coincides with the 


Lycophron and others are blamed 
for running into difficulties by 
the inference that one must at 
the same time be many: &omep 
ovk evdexduevoy tavrdy ev Te Kal 
TOAAG elvat, my TevTUCElMeva SE - 
éort yap To ev Kal Bduyduer kal 
éyTerexela. 

2 Cf. Phys. 1. 6, 189, a, 22, c. 
7, 190, b, 30, c. 8 init. ibid. 191, 
b, 10 sqq., Gen. et Corr. i. 3 init. 
ibid, 317, b, 20 sqq. Aetaph. xii. 
1 fin. 

3 See Gen. et Corr.i.7; Phys. 
1.6, 189, a, 225 c. 7, 19020; 
c. 8 191, a, 34, To Aristotle 


other, as to Change, since that 
which acts corresponds with 
that which suffers: éo7° avd-yen 
7) mdoXov cis Td ToLody MeraBdAAEW 
(Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324, a, 9). 
Hence it is true that, on the one 
hand, things which are not op- 
posed cannot act upon one 
another: od é&lorno yap &AAnAG 
THS pioews Boa wht? evaytla pir? 
e& evaytiwy eo) (ibid. p. 323, b, 
28); but on the other hand, 
neither can absolute opposites: 
im’ GAANAwY yap mdoxew TavayTla 
adivarov (Phys. i. 7, 190, b, 33). 
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The contributions which his forerunners had made 
towards their solution, did not in any way satisfy Ari- 
stotle.' He takes exception to most of the pre-Socratic 
philosophies primarily because of their materialism, 
which made it impossible for them to reach out to the 
first principles of the incorporeal;? and he further 
objects that they practically took no account of ideal 
and final causes.% 

The earlier Ionic school is criticised by him because 
of the difficulties which beset every one of their pre- 
suppositions,* because of their tendency to overlook the 
moving cause, and because of the superficial way in 
which they erected an arbitrarily chosen element into 
the universal basis of things, whereas the sensible 
qualities and changes of bodies are conditioned by the 
opposition of different elements.° 

The same criticism holds for Heraclitus, in so far as 
he agrees with the Ionic school in assigning a material 
element as the basis.’ To his peculiar doctrine as to 
the flux of all things and the meeting of opposites, 
Aristotle has other objections. He thinks that the 
doctrine of the flux is on the one hand not accurately 
thought out, while on the other hand it overlooks the 


1 For what follows cf. StRUM- 
PELL, Gesch. d. theor. Phil. d. 
Gr. 157-184; BRANDIS, ii. b, 2, 
p. 589 sqq. Aristotle’s criticism 
of earlier philosophers is here dealt 
with only in so far as it concerns 
their fundamental doctrines. 

2 Metaph. i. 8 init. cf. iv. 5, 
1009, a, 36, 1010, a, 1. 

3 Metaph.i. 7, 988, a, 34 sqq. 
b, 28, Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 
32 sqq., Gen. An. v. 1, 778, b, 7. 


4 See De Celo, iii. 5, Metaph. 
i. 8, 988, b, 29 sqq. 

5 Metaph.i. 8, 988, b, 26; Gen. 
et. Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 24 

6 Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, a, 
8; De Celo, iii. 5, 304, b, 11, cf. 
Wid. 1. 8, 270, a, Th. Phys. i. ¢, 
190, a, 13 sqq. iii. 5, 205, a, 4. 

7 Aristotle, indeed, generally 
puts him along with Thales, 
Anaximenes, &c.; see ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 585, 1. 
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fact that every change presupposes a substratum ; that 
under alterations of matter, the form maintains itself ; 
that it is not all kinds of change which could go on 
ad infinitum; and that from the changeableness of 
earthly things we ought not to draw any conclusion as 
to the universe as a whole.’ The theory of the unity 
of opposites he dismisses by the argument that Hera- 
clitus is in conflict with the Law of Contradiction.’ 

The objections to Empedocles cover various points 
of detail regarding his natural philosophy which cannot 
be gone into here, but they reach also to the funda- 
mentals of his system. His assumptions as to the 
immutability of the original matter are held to involve 
the impossibility of qualitative change, of the passage of 
the elements into one another as seen in experience, and 
of their combination into unity in the derivative forms 
of matter, and also of the doctrines, upheld by Empe- 
docles himself, as to the quantitative identity of the 
elements and their co-existence in ‘the Sphere.’ 3 
Aristotle also objects that the derivation of these ele- 
ments is not shown, and that they are not carried back 
to the original divisions of material being,' which are 
only incompletely presented in the definite kinds of 
matter known to us as fire, water, &c.o He remarks 
that the opposition of heavy and light is not explained 

' Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, a, 15. gives a detailed refutation of the 
sqq.; Phys. vill. 3, 253, b, 9sqq. atomistic reduction (by EMPE- 

? See ZBELLYR, Ph. d. Gr. i. DOCLES) of &AAolwats to ExKpiols. 
600 sq., and 483, 1. ‘The opposites ‘warm and 

3 Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 22-30;. cold” &c., on which Aristotle 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, b, 1, c. bases his own theory of the ele- 
7, 334, a, 18, 26, c. 6 tnitt. ibid. ments. 


1. 1, 314, b, 10,315, a, 3,.¢. 8, 825, 5 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325, b, 195 
b, 16. In De Calo, ii. 7 wut, he 3, 380) bs 21. 
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at all,’ and that in the theory of the pores and effluxes 
an explanation of the mutual influence of bodies is 
put forward which would logically lead to absolute 
Atomism.” ‘The two ‘causes of motion’ in the Empe- 
doclean system he considers not to be properly deduced 
from first principles nor to be sufficiently distinguished, 
since Love not only unites but also divides, and Hate not 
only divides but also unites ; 3 and he remarks that. since 
no laws of their working are laid down, an inordinate 
scope is left, in the fashioning of the world, to Chance.! 
He holds the assumption of alternating states of ‘the 
world to be arbitrary and untenable,’ and the theory of the 
composition of the soul out of the elements to be beset 
with difficulties of all kinds.® Finally, Aristotle believes 
that the philosophy of Empedocles would lead in the end 
to a sensationalism which would makeall truth uncertain.’ 
The criticisms on the Atomic theory are of a similar 
kind. Aristotle admits that the theory has a very 
plausible basis. If we start from the Eleatic presup- 
positions, and if we desire nevertheless to save the ideas 
of the manifold and of movement, then an Atomic 
theory is the most convenient way of escape. So if we 
think it an impossibility to suppose bodies to be actually 
divisible ad infinitum, the only alternative seems to lie 
in the assumption of indivisible atoms as their ultimate 
1 De Calo, iv.2, 309, a, 19. Part. An. i. 1, 640, a, 19; Phys. 
2 Gen. et Corr. i. 8; cf. viii. 1, 252, a, 4. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. part i. 635, 5 Phys. viii. 1,251, b, 28 sqa.: 
3. De Ceelo, i. 10, 280, a, 11; Metaph. 
3 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt.i. iii. 4, 1000, b, 12. 
698, 2, and Metaph. iii. 8, 986, ® De An. i. 5, 409, b, 23-410, 
a, 25. b, 27; Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, b, 3. 


4 Gen. ct Corr. ii. 6, 333, b, 2 7 Metaph. iv. 5. 1009, b, 12; 
sqq. (cf. ZELLER, ibid. 703,1); cf. ZBLLER, ibid. 727, 1. 
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constituents.! Aristotle, however, neither admits these 
Eleatic presuppositions, nor does he concede that the 
division of bodies can ever reach its limit,? or that the 
coming of definite things into being could be treated 
as a combination of minima, or their passing out of 
existence as a resolution into atoms.* Rather does he 
hold that indivisible bodies are impossible, since every 
fixed quantity can be divided into fixed quantities, which 
again must be divisible.t He says that atoms which are 
neither qualitatively distinguished nor capable of acting 
on each other could not explain the different qualities 
and the interaction of bodies or the passage of the 
elements into one another or the processes of becoming 
and change.? The theory that the atoms are infinite in 
number and kind is also rejected, because the pheno- 
mena can be explained without this hypothesis, since all 
differences of quality or of form are reducible to cer- 
tain fundamental types, and since the situation and 
movement of the elements in nature are also limited 
by number; and it is Aristotle’s view that a limited 
number of original entities is always to be preferred to 
an infinity of them, because the limited is better than 
the limitless.° The assumption of empty space, so far 


1 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 324, b, 35 
sqq: ¢. 2, 3lé6s a, 3 ssqqeiect. 
ZELLER, ibid. 764 sqq. 

2 Genet Corr. i. 2, 317, a, 1 
sqq. But Aristotle expresses 
Limself more exactly on this 
point, though without explicit 


* Phys. vi.1; De Ceelo, iii. 4, 
303, a, 20. 

5 Gen. et Corr.i. 8, 325, b, 34 
sqq. c. 9, 8327,a, 14; De Ceelo, iii. 
4, 3038, a, 24 3 tht. -e.7, CS: 306; 
a, 22 sqq. We shall have more 
to say on this subject later. 


reference to the Atomic theory, 
in Phys. iii. 6 sq. 

3 Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 817, a, 
17 sqq. 


5 De Ceelo, iii. 4, 303, a, 17 sqq. 
29 sqq. b, 4; cf. Phys. 1.04 priv. 
viii. 6, 259, a, 8. 
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from being necessary! to explain phenomena such as 
those of movement, would rather be inconsistent with 
the characteristic movement of bodies and the dif- 
ferences of weight, for in a vacuum nothing could have 
any particular place towards which it would tend, and 
everything would necessarily move with equal quick- 
ness.2_ He finds that movement and its different kinds 
are, in the Atomic Philosophy, simply presupposed, and 
not deduced from first principles.* He objects that the 
school completely overlooks the teleology of nature, 
and that instead of giving us any principles on which 
phenomena rest, it refers us to an unsolved necessity, 
or to the assertion that in fact things have always been 
as they are. There are further polemical passages, 
which can only here be mentioned in passing: against 
the theory of an infinite number of co-existent worlds ; ° 
against Democritus’ explanation of sense-perception ; ° 
against his doctrine’ concerning the soul,’ and his 
acceptance of sensory appearance as truth.® 

The natural philosophy of Anaxagoras is so closely 
connected with the physics of the Atomists and Empe- 


VW Phys- iv. 7-9, che 6. More 
on this later. 

2 Phys. iv. 8, 214, b, 28 sqq.; 
WenOulo ie lacZ, By 29,0201 2; 
33 sq. ii. 13, 294, b. 30, iii. 2, 
300, b, 8. With regard to the 
theory of Weight held by Demo- 
critus, see further De Cwlo, iv. 2, 
6; as to the influence of Ari- 
stotle’s attack upon the changes 
which Epicurus made in the 
atomic theory, see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. ili. a, 378. 

3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 31. 


4 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Ga. pt. 
i. 788 sqq., and Gen. An. v. 8 vers. 


jin., where Aristotle’s criticism of 


the mechanical explanation of 
nature by Democritus, is very 
similar to Plato’s criticism in the 
Phedo of that proposed by 
Anaxagoras. 

5 De Calo, i.8; see ZELLER, 
ibid. 797, 2. 

6 De Sensu, c. 4, 442, a, 29. 

7 DevAive 1..3,,406,)0,plo, Ck, C. 
2, 403, b. 29, 405, a, &. 

8 ZELLER, ibid. 822. 


x2 
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docles that it is open for the most part to the same 
objections. The infinite number of his primary bodies is 
not only needless, inasmuch as a small number would do 
equally well, but it is also mistaken inasmuch as it would 
make all knowledge of things impossible. Again, since 
the primary differences of kinds of matter are limited in 
number, so must be the primary bodies also. Since all 
bodies have a natural magnitude, their constituent 
parts (the so-called opovopeph) cannot be of indefinite 
size; and since all bodies are limited, there cannot be 
in each thing, as Anaxagoras was logically obliged to 
hold, constituents belonging to the infinitely various 
kinds of matter.!. Further, if primary matter is to be 
looked for in the simplest bodies, few of the ojocopeph 
could be considered as primary matter.2 Anaxagoras 
recognises the existence of change in things, but the doc- 
trine of the unchangeability of their constituent parts is 
inconsistent with that admission. The continuity of 
bodies is negated by the infinite number of their consti- 
tuents,® in spite of Anaxagoras’s weak attack upon the 
theory of empty space.‘ Aristotle finds that Anaxagoras 
is as little able to account for differences of weight as was 
Empedocles.® 
matter, as Anaxagoras states it, would be unthinkable ; ° 


The original mingling of all kinds of 


1 Phys. i. 4, 187, b, 7 sqq3 
De Calo, iii. 4. Fora further 


the latter part of ch. vill. ¢njra. 
4 Phys. iv. 6, 213, a, 22. 


remark as to the infinite in space, 
see Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 1. 

2 De Calo, iii. 4, 302, b, 14. 

8 Gen. et Corn. ic 13 Phys. 
lil. 4, 208, a, 19. Further objec- 
tions of a similar kind, but not 
especially directed against Anax- 
agoras, will be dealt with in 


5 De Calo, iv. 2, 309, a, 19. 

® Besides the physical objec- 
tions which are raised against it 
in Metaph. i. 8, Gen. et Corr. i. 
10, 327, b, 19, Aristotle asserts 
both of this statement and of the 
corresponding one (that, at all 
times, everything is in every- 
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but if it were more correctly stated it would lead to the 
substitution of ‘matter’ (conceived of as one and with- 
out qualities) for the infinite variety of primary bodies 
which Anaxagoras assumed.'! The theory, common to 
him and others, of a beginning of movement among 
matter, after infinitely continued rest, would contradict 
the regularity of the order of nature.’ Aristotle freely 
recognises the advance made when Anaxagoras formu- 
lated the doctrine of universal mind, but he considers 
it to be still unsatisfactory, inasmuch as, on the one 
hand, it did not bear fruit in the explanation of nature, 
and, on the other hand, as applied even to man, it mis- 
conceived the distinction between the spirit and the 
soul.3 

With regard to the Eleatics (among whom he takes 
little account of Xenophanes and Melissus),* Aristotle’s 
first point is that their philosophy contains no basis for 
any explanation of phenomena.” ‘Their primary axioms 
he takes to be vitiated by grave obscurities ; they talk 
of ‘the unity of being’ without keeping distinct the 
different meanings of unity ; and thus they attribute to 
being such qualities as negate in turn its unconditional 
unity (e.g. limit in Parmenides, and limitlessness in 
Melissus). They do not understand that every proposi- 
tion involves the duality of subject and predicate, of 


thing), that it destroys the Phys. 1, 2) 185, .a, LOSis 3) nies, 
principle of contradiction. See and De Cwlo, ii. 13, 294, a, 21; 


ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt.i. 911. on the other hand Parmenides is 
1 Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 30. always treated with respect. 
2 Phys. viii. 1, 252, a, 10 sqq. 5 Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 10 sqq.; 


3 See ZELLER, ibid. 887, 4, Phys. i. 2, 184, b, 25; De Calo, 
893, 2; De An. i. 2, 404, b, 1, iii. 1, 298, b, 14; Gen. et Corr. i. 
405, a, 13. 8, 325, a, 17; cf. SexT. Math. x, 

4 Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 26; 46, : 
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thing and quality, so that we cannot even say that 
‘Being is’ without distinguishing between Being as 
substance and the Being we attribute to it as quality— 
which latter, if there were only one Being, would 
necessarily be something other than Being, i.e. not- 
being.! The Eleatics assert the unity of Being and 
deny not-being, whereas in fact ‘ Being’ is only a com- 
mon predicate of all things, and ‘ Not-being’ is perfectly 
thinkable as the negation of some definite kind of being 
(e.g. not large, &c.).2 They attack the divisibility of 
Being, and yet at the same time describe it as extended 
in space.2 They deny all ‘ Becoming, and therefore 
the multiplicity of things, on the ground that every 
process of becoming must start either from Bemg or 
from Not-being, and both hypotheses are untenable. 
They overlook a third possibility, which not only 
makes Becoming conceivable, but is the sole expres- 
sion of any actual process of becoming—namely, that. 
anything becomes what it is, not out of absolute Not- 
being, but out of that which is relatively not-being.* 
Aristotle holds that Zeno’s polemic against move- 
ment rests upon similar misconceptions, inasmuch 
as he treated space and time not as fixed but as 
discrete quantities, and argued on the assumption 


1 This is the essential point 
of the complicated dialectical 
discussion in Phys. i. 2, 105, a, 
20-c. 3 vers. fin. On the second 
half of these discussions (c. 3), 
cf. PLATO, Parm, 142, B sq., 
Soph. 244, B sqq.; and see 
ZELLER, ibid, p. 562 sq. 

POE Mey Uli ey BS Cl 
ZELLER, ibid, 563 sq. 


8 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, b, 7; cf. 
ZEULER, ibid. 541. 

* Phys. 1. 8,-ct. Metaph.. xiv 
2, 1009, a, 26 sqq. (The point will 
be treated more in detail in ch. 
vill. infra.) On the other hand, 
the Eleatic hypothesis is an- 
swered in Gen. ct Corr. i. 8, 325, 
a, 13 merely by a reference to 
the opposed facts of experience. 
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that they consisted of an infinite number of actual 
subdivisions, whereas in fact they merely include poten- 
tially in themselves all possible subdivisions.’ Still 
less importance does he attach to the arguments used 
by Melissus to prove that Being is limitless and motion- 
less.2 How can it be supposed that ‘All is One,’ 
unless we are prepared to ignore all the differences of 
things, and to represent even contradictory opposites 
as one and the same?? Here also Aristotle finds 
unproved assumptions as to the principles of things, and 
an absolute failure to solve the weightiest questions of 
philosophy. 

Neither does he find a solution among the Pytha- 
goreans, who attempted a philosophy of nature, although 
their principles made movement and change, which are 
the basis of all natural processes, inconceivable. They 
proposed to explain the corporeal by referring it to 
number. Yet how can that which is extended in space 
be derivable from numbers, or how can weight arise out 
of that which is neither light nor heayy?° How, in 
fine, can the qualities of things be so derived at all? °® 
What is the meaning of saying that in the formation of 
the world, the One, as corporeal size, was ‘the centre 
which drew unto itself portions of the limitless’ ?7 


1 Phys. vi. 9, ¢. 2, 233, a, Biles 6 Metaph. xiv. 5, 1092, b, 15. 
cf. ZELLER, ibid. £45 sqq. T:e passage refers to Platonics 
2 Phys. i. 3 init.; cf, ZELLER, and Pythagoreanstogether. Other 
ibid. 554, 3. remarks, which refer immediately 


3 Phys, i. 2, 185, b, 19 sqq. to Plato and his school, but also 
4° Metaph. i. 8, 989, b, 29 sqq. apply to the Pythagoreans, need 
5 Metaph. i. 8, 990, a, 12 sqq. not be here cited. 
iii. 4, 1001, b, 17, xiii. 8, 1083, b, 7 Metaph. xiii 6, 1080, b, 16, 
8 sqq. xiv. 3, 1090, a, 30; De xiv. 3, 1091, a, 13; cf. ZELLER, 
Celso, iti. 1 fin. ibid. 381 sq. 349, 4. 
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Again, where things different in character are explained 
by one and the same number, are we to distinguish 
between different classes of numbers by reason of the 
differences of the things they signify, or are we to deny 
the variety of these things by reason of the likeness of 
the numbers that denote them?! How, again, can 
universal conceptions such as the One and the Infinite 
be of the nature of substance ?? Finally, if we pro- 
ceed to inquire as to the way in which the Pythagoreans 
applied their theory of numbers, we come upon singular 
superficiality and caprice.? The theory of number itself 
is very incompletely worked out,‘ and there are numer- 
ous untenable positions in their theory of physics which 
Aristotle marks with censure.° 

Not only the earlier schools of Natural Philosophy, but 
also the later systems called, in Aristotle’s view, for fun- 
damental reconsideration. Only one of the later schools 
can be specially dealt with here, because in this con- 
nection there is no account to be taken of the Sophists. 
What they taught was to Aristotle’s mind only a mock 
wisdom, which dealt in the contingent, the unessential, 
and the unreal.® His task in regard to them was, not 


‘ Metaph. i. 8, 990, a, 18 (cf. 3 Metaph. i. 5, 986, a, 6, 987, 


ZBLLUNR, ibid. 362, 1), vii. 11. 
1036, b, 17 ef. xiv. 6, 1093, a, 1, 10. 

* With regard to Being and 
the One, this view is explained 
(against Plato and the Pytha- 
goreans) in Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, 
a, 9, 27 cf. x. 2; and it is there 
especially remarked that the 
assertion of the substantiality 
of the One would destroy the 
plurality of things. As to the 
dmreipoy cf. Phys. iii. 5, and also 
c. 4, 208, a, 1. 


a,a189; 

* See ZELLuR, ibid. 367, 2. 

° Such as the ‘ Antichthon’ 
(ZELLER, ibid. 383, 4), the har- 
mony of the spheres (De Celo, ii. 
9), a theory about time (Phys. 
iv. 10, 218, 1a, 335 cf: ZELLER, 
ibid. 406, 3 sq.), and certain 
views as to the soul (De An. i. 2, 
404, a, 16, c. 3 fin. cf. Anal. Post. 
ii. 11, 94, b, 32). 

® See ZELLER, idid. 968. 
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to establish any metaphysical propositions, but to 
combat the scepticism which brought all manner of 
truth into question, and to prove the untenable nature 
of their sophisms.!_ The services rendered by Socrates 
to philosophy are by no means minimised by Aristotle, 
although at the same time he emphasises the limitation 
of Socrates’ achievement to the sphere of ethics, and 
observes that in this connection Socrates did not esta- 
blish any metaphysical basis.? Of the lesser Socratic 
schools Aristotle criticised only the Megarians, for their 
assertions about the relation of the possible and the 
actual,? and the Cynics, in regard to their theory of 
knowledge and ethics.‘ 

The attention which Aristotle pays, however, to 
Plato and the Platonic school is as thoroughgoing as 
his treatment of the other Socratics is slight. 
system grew directly out of that of Plato. He was com- 
pelled, therefore,’ to distinguish his views from those of 
Plato exhaustively, and to set out the arguments which 
led him to go beyond the Platonic school. Thus it is 


His own 


1 The former in Metaph. iv. 
5, cf. c. 4, 1007, b, 20, x. 1, 1053, 
a, 35, xi, 6 init. ; the latter in the 
treatise on the fallacies. 

2 Cf. the passages cited, 
ZELLER, ibid. at pp. 94, 2, and 
1143 ‘That even the Ethics of 
Socrates are one-sided, is shown 
by Aristotle in £th. Nic. iii. 7, 
Vise Jeesdeics lla TL6, b; 3 
Sqan Ilid, 45 9) Via lo, 1114, 'b; 
17 sqq. 

3 Metaph. ix.3 (cf. ZELLER, 
ibid, 220,1). Aristotle here con- 
futes the Megarian principle, that 
- the merely possible is actual, by 


proving that it would not only 
destroy all motion and change, 
but also all possession of skill or 
power: one who does not now 
hear would be deaf; one who is 
not actually building would be 
no architect. 

4 The former are spoken of in 
Metaph.v. 29, 1024, b, 32, viii. 3, 
1043, b, 23 (cf. ZELLER, ibid. 
252 sq.), and in Hth. Mie. x. 1, 
1172, a, 27 sqq. Aristotle attacks 
the exaggerations of the moral 
doctrine of the Cynics. 

5 Supra, pp. 14, 56 sq., 162, 
&e, 
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in no spirit of jealousy or detraction that Aristotle 
comes back again and again to “discuss the Platonic 
doctrines, and to set out their defects from all points of 
view with untiring patience ; for such a criticism of his 
master was unavoidable if he was to defend his own 
philosophic individuality, and his right to found a new 
school, against the fame of his predecessor and the 
prestige of the flourishing Academy. His main cri- 
ticism, leaving out of account incidental objections, is 
directed against three leading points: first, against the 
Ideal Theory, as such; secondly, against the later 
‘ Pythagorising statement of the Theory ;’ and, thirdly, 
against the principles laid down concerning the ulti- 
mate basis of things, Matter and the One.! 

The Ideal Theory of Plato rested upon his convic- 
tion that it is only the universal essence of things that 
can be an object of knowledge. ‘This conviction was 
shared by Aristotle.2 So likewise did Aristotle accept 
without criticism Plato’s doctrine as to the mutability of 
all sensible things (which for Plato was the second 
buttress of the Ideal Theory), and the necessity to 
pass beyond these to something stable and essential.? 
But when Plato draws from this the conclusion that it 
is only the Universal, as such, which can be actual, and 
that it must exist for itself as something substantial 
beyond phenomena, Aristotle parts company with him. 
This, therefore, is the central point about which revolves 
the whole Aristotelian attack on Plato's Metaphysics. 
Por Aristotle holds as to this assumption that it is 


’ Cf. ZuLumr, Platon. Studien, 2 Vide supra, pp. 163,300, &c. 
p-. 197 sqq. * Vide supra, p. 300 sqq. 
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devoid of all scientific basis in itself; that it leads in its 
results to difficulties and contradictions absolutely in- 
soluble, and that instead of explaining the world of 
phenomena, it makes them impossible. ; 

He holds that the hypothesis of the Ideas is not 
established; of the Platonic arguments for it, there is 
not one that is not open to decisive objections.’ The 
ends that Plato sought thereby to attain are and must 
be attainable otherwise. The content of each of these 
Ideas is, indeed, exactly the same as the corresponding 
thing of which it is said to be ‘ the Idea;’ for in the 
conception of the ideal man, of man as such, exactly the 
same marks are included as in the conception of man in 
the ordinary sense, there being no difference between 
the two beyond the addition of the word ‘ideal’ (ro 
avté).2 In this view, the Ideas appear as nothing more 
than a needless reduplication of the world of things, 
and the introduction of the Ideas to explain things is 
to Aristotle as if 2 man who could not count/in small 
numbers should attempt to count in large ones.’ But 
even apart from the failure of proof, the“ Ideal Theory 
is in his view in itself untenable; forSubstance cannot 


1 Cf. Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 8 
sqq. xiit. 4, 1079, a. 
2 Metaph. iii. 2, 997, b, 5: 


yap Aereivor od0ev UAdO €ro’ouy, n 
EPopamovs aidlous, oO" ovat Ta €15n 
GAN 4 alcOnrd aidia. Similarly 


16, 1040, b, 32: 


morraxh 8 éxdvTwy ducKoAlar, 
ovGevds ArToy Hromov Td pdvat ev 
elval Twas does Tapa TAS ev TH 
ovpaye@, TavTas Se Tas auras payat 
trois aicOntois mwAhy bt TH bev 
aldia Te 8 POapta* adrd yap ay- 
Opwrdy pacw elvat Kal tmmoy Kal byl- 
cay, AAO 8 oddéev, mapamds,oLov 
mowovres ois Beovs pey clvat 
pdoxovow avOpwmoedeis 5é* ove 


Metaph. Vii. 
mowdaw ov [Tas idéas| TiS avras 
+@ elder Tots POaprors, avTodvOpwmoy 
Kal avrdimmov, mpootilevtes Tos 
aicOnrots T) phua Td ard. Thid. 
xiii. 9, 1086, b, 10 ef. Hth. N. i. 
4, 1096, a, 34, Mud. i. 8, 1218, a, 
10. 

3 Metaph. i. 9 init. xiii. 4, 
1078, b, 32. 
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be separate from that whereof it is the Substance, nor 
Genus from that to which (as forming part of the 
essence) it belongs.'! This proposition, in fact, sum- 
marises the whole difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems. Aristotle holds, however, that 
even if this were waived, the Platonist would only pass 
out of one difficulty into another. It would appear, for 
instance, that in reason there could only be Ideas ot 
that which was substantial; and the Platonic school 
accordingly ascribed Ideas only to natural things. Yet 
when once it is admitted that the Universal Essence is 
divided among individual things, it must follow that 
Ideas should be ascribed also to privative and relative 
conceptions and to artificial products of all kinds ;? and 
even among the Ideas themselves, the most of them 
must have Ideas over them to which they stand in the 
relation of copies, so that it would be true of them that 
the same thing would be at the same time type and 
copy.’ ‘Thus also for every thing—inasmuch as it must 
fall under a series of genera, superior and subordinate 
in form—there must be several Ideas;‘ or again, the 
various general marks which together make up a con- 
cept must be themselves so many Substances, and it 
would follow that one Idea would be made out of many 
Ideas, or one Substance out of many real Substances, 


" Metaphi. 9, 991, b, 1: 24, 85, b, 18; cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. 


ddtevey dv addvarov, elvar ywpls Thy 
ovolay kal ob 7 obaia; xiii, 9, 1085, 
a, 23, cf. vii. 6, 1031, a, 31, c. 14, 
1039, b, 15, 

* Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 11 sqq. 
22, 991, b, 6, xiii. 4, 1079, a, 19, 
c. 8, 1084, a, 27; Anal. Post, i. 


Gr. pt. i. 587, 2. 

% Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 29, xiii. 
5, 1079, b, 34. In the first of 
these passages we should read: 
olov 7d yévos, ds yévos, eiSav (se. 
mapdderyua ora), 


* Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 26. 
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and these sometimes of opposite kinds.' Or again, if 
the Idea is to be Substance, it cannot at the same time 
be a general concept ;? for it is not the unity of many 
individual things, but an individual itself among other 
individuals.2 Conversely, the things of which it is 
predicated could not be true subjects.! Of Ideas of 
this kind any defivition would be as impossible as it is 
of other individuals,> and since the Idea, like the 
individual, is numerically one, it follows that one or 
other of the contradictory predicates by which we sub- 
divide the genus must always be predicable of it, in 
which case it clearly cannot be itself the genus also.° 
Aristotle considers the assertion that the Ideas con- 
tain the essence of things to be inconsistent with the 
view that they are at the same time incorporeal. He 
represents Plato as speaking sometimes of a ‘ matter of 
the Ideas’ (that being inconsistent with the notion that 
they are not in space‘), and as holding at other times 
that in the case of all natural objects matter and the 
process of becoming belongs to the essence and concep- 
tion of them, in which case the conception of them 
cannot exist by itself separately.* Similarly, he argues 
that the ethical conceptions cannot be separated from 


1 Metaph. vii. 13, 1089, a, 3; 
c. 14; cf. c. 8, 1033, Dy WD, te, Sh 
991, a, 29, xiii. 9, 1085 a, 23. 

2 Metaph. xiii. 9, 1086, a, 32, 
vii. 16, 1040, a, 26 sqq. cf. iii. 6, 
1003, a, 5. 

3 Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 9, xiii. 
9, ut supra. 

4 Metaph. vii. 6, 1031,b, 15 ; cf. 
Lonttz and SCHWEGLER on this 
passage, and the citation at 


p. 215, supra, from Catey. c. 2. 

5 Metaph. vii. 16, 1040, a, 8- 
27. 

8 Top. vi. 6, 1438, b, 23. Length 
in itself must be either damAarés 
or mAdros éxov, and then the genus 
must be at once a species also. 

7 Phys. iv. 1, 209, b, 33; of 
ZELL. ibid. 556 sq., 628 sq. 

8 Phys. ii. 2, 198 b, 35 sqq. 
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There can be no ‘Idea of the Good’ 
standing by itself, for the conception of the Good appears 
under all possible categories, and determines itself dif- 
ferently according to the different circumstances ; and as 
there are different sciences that deal with the Good, so 
there are different kinds of good, among which there is, 
in fact, an ascending scale 


their objects. 


a fact which of itself ex- 
cludes the possibility ofa common Idea existing by itself. 
A further objection is that the theory of Ideas logically 
carried out would be a process ad infinitum: for if an 
Idea is always to be posited in every case where more 
things than one meet in a common definition, the 
common essence of the Idea and its phenomenon must 
always come in as a third term different from either of 
them.? 


Even if the Ideal Theory were better founded and 


1Hth, N.i.4(Hud.i. 8); cf. pre- 
ceding notes. As to the principle | 
that what is mpérepoy and torepoy 
cannot be reduced to a common 
generic concept, see Polit. iii. 1, 
12765, a, 84 sqq. (ZELL., ibid, 571 
sq.). On the same principle in 
Lith. Nie. loc. cit. Aristotle remarks 
in criticising the ‘Idea of the 
Good,’ that the upholders of the 
doctrine of Ideas themselves say 
that there is no Idea of that 
which stands in the relation of 
Before and After; but this is 
actually the case with the Good, 
for it is found in all the cate- 
gories: @.g., a substantial good 
is the Divinity and Reason, a 
qualitative good is Virtue, a 
quantitive good is Measure, a 
relative good is the Useful, &c. 
Thus these diferent Goods stand 


in a relation of Before and After, 
and can consequently be included 
in no common generic concept, 
and therefore in no idea, but 
(1096, b, 25 sqq.) only in a rela- 
tion of analogy. (Vide supra, p. 
276 sqq.) 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 2) vit. 
13, 1089, a, cf. vii. 6, 2, 1031, b, 28. 
Aristotle expresses this objection 
here by saying that the doctrine of 
Ideas leads to the tpiros &vOpwros. 
Ct. ZELL., Plat. Stud. p. 257, and 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 623, 6. He 
finds the parallel of the rp’res 
&vOpwmos (which, however, is 
equally true of the ideas them- 
selves, cf. Suph. El, c. 22, 178, b, 
36) in the change of the uni- 
versal into an individual of the 
same vame, 
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less untenable, Aristotle would still say that it could by 
no means fulfil the task of a true Philosophy, which is 
to exhibit the basis and principles of the world of 
appearances. As the Ideas are not im things, they 
cannot make up the essence of things, and they cannot 
contribute anything to the being of things.’ Even the 
relation of the one to the other cannot be stated clearly, 
for Plato’s own references to some kind of copying and 
participation are always unintelligible metaphors.” The 
principle of motive power, without which no process of 
becoming and no explanation of nature is conceivable, 
is wholly wanting.? So also is the principle of final 
-cause.4 Even in regard to the theory of Knowledge, 
the Ideas cannot render us that service which Plato 
expected from them, for if they are outside of things, 
then they are not truly the essence of things, and there- 
fore the knowledge of the Idea leads to no sure con- 
clusion as to the thing itself.» And how, on the other 
hand, could we arrive, asks Aristotle, at any know- 
ledge of the Tdeal, since innate Ideas are not to be 
assumed? All these difficulties will be vastly in- 
creased if we are to follow Plato and his school in 


translating the Ideas into Numbers, and so interposing 


335, b, 7 sqq. ef. Lth. Lud. i. 8, 


1 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 12 (xiii. 
1217, b, 23. 


5, intt.). 


2 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 20,992, 
a, 28 (xiii. 5, 1079, b. 24), 1. 6, 
987, b, 13, viii. 6, 1045, b.7, xii. 
10, 1075, b, 34. 

3 Metaph. i. 9,991, a, 8. 19 sqq. 
b, 3 sqq. (xiii. 5) 992, a, 24 sqq. 
b, 7, ¢. 7, 988, b, 3, vii. 8, 1038, 
b, 26, xii. 6, 1071, b, 14, c. 10, 
1075, b, 16,27; Gen. et Corr. i. 9, 


4 Metaph.i. 7, 988, b, 6, ¢. %, 
992, a, 29 (where, instead of 6.0, 
8¢ 8 should be read). 

5 Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 12 Cxiil. 
5, 1079, b, 15), vii. 6, 1031, a, 30 
sqq. cf. Anal. Post. 1. 22, 83, a, 
22: 7a yap «lon xaipétw: Teperi- 
ouatd Te yap eat, KC. 

6 Jide supra, p. 202, &e. 
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between the Ideas and the things of sense the whole 
science of Mathematics. The difficulties which would 
thus arise were set out by Aristotle with a painstaking 
thoroughness most tiresome to the modern mind, though 
in his day it may possibly have been needful in order 
to cut off all ways of escape for the Pythagorising 
school, led by such men as Xenocrates and Speusippus. 
He asks how we are to think to ourselves the causality 
of numbers,’ or how they can contribute to the existence 
of things.2 He shows how capricious and contra- 
dictory is the application of these numbers to natural 
objects. He points out the difference in character 
between conceptual determinations, which are quali- 
tative, and numerical determinations, which are quanti- 
tative, remarking that two numbers make up one 
number, but two Ideas do not make one Idea, and that 
among the numbers which make up numbers no quali- 
tative differences can be posited, whereas there must 
be units qualitatively different if there were Ideal 
Numbers. With minute and careful thoroughness,° 
he controverts the various suggestions as to the relations 
of mathematics to the Ideal Numbers which were 
thrown out by Plato and his school and the devices they 
resorted to in order to maintain a conceivable difference 

1 Metaph. i. 9,991, b, 9, with 


apBWuors Tiway (Smoke evar). 


the answer: if things are likewise 
numbers, one does not see of what 
use the ideal numbers are tothem; 
if, on the other hand, things are 
only arranged according to num- 
ber, the same would be true of 
the ideas of them, which would 
not be numbers, but Adyo. év 


* Metaph. xiv. 6 init., ibid. 
1093, b, 21 cf. c. 2, 1090, a, 7 sqq. 

* Loe. cit. from 1092, b, 29; ef. 
the commentaries on this passage, 

"Cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 
568 sq. 854, 867 sq. 884. 

° Loc. cit. i. 9, 991, b, 21 sqq. 
992, a, 2. 
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between the Numbers and the units which compose 
them.! But in this, as in other branches of the argu- 
ment, his main point is always that there is a funda- 
mental contradiction between the notion of a unit of 
number and the fact of differences of kind: It. is not, 
of course, necessary here to recapitulate those of his 
objections to Ideal Numbers which apply also to the 
Ideal Theory in general.? But it is to be noticed that, 
in Aristotle’s view, if once we assumed the existence of 
Ideas and Ideal Numbers, the ordinary mathematical 
numbers would lose their status, for they could only 
have the same component parts and therefore the same 
nature as the Ideal Numbers themselves.* The position 
of magnitudes would be equally dubious; for qué 
ideal they must go by ideal numbers, and gud mathe- 
matical they must go by mathematical number;‘ and 
from the way in which the theory of magnitudes is 
deduced, he considers that the further dilemma arises 
that either it must be possible for a surface to exist 
without line, and a solid without surface, or else all 
three must be one and the same.’ 

Finally, as concerns the ultimate principles of things, 
in which Plato and the Platonists had sought to find 
the ultimate basis and constituents of their Numbers 
and Ideas,® Aristotle asserts that it is impossible to 
know the constituent parts of all being, since that 


! Metaph. xiii. 6-8. SM Cha pHs 1 99992, Dy LOnexly. 
2 Asin Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085, a, 3, 1090, b, 20, i 
93 and in xix. 2, 1090, a, 7 sqq. PLDs Wye, SEPA er Mls Sei, Be 
©. 3, 1090, a, 25-b, 5, they areused 1085, a, 7, 31. 
against Speusippus. § Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gir, pt. i. 


§ Metaph.i. 9,991, b, 27; xiv, 628 sq., 805. 
3, 1090, b, 32 sqq. 
VOL. I. . 
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knowledge cannot be derived from any prior knowledge." 
He doubts whether all being can have the same con- 
stituent parts,? or whether out of the combination of the 
same elements, at one time a number and at another 
time a magnitude could arise.® He remarks that such 
constituent parts can only be ascribed to substances, and 
only to those substances which have some admixture of 
materiality. He further demonstrates that such con- 
stituent parts could neither be thought as individual 
nor as universal ; not as individual, because they would 
not then be cognisable and could not be the con- 
stituents of more things or Ideas than one; not as 
universal, because in that case they would not be of the 
nature of substance.» In another connection, he takes 
exception to the variance of the Platonic suggestions as 
to the ‘material element,’® and rejects altogether the 
assumption of Speusippus that there are more than one 
original but different principia." A closer inquiry into 
the two Platonic ultimate principles, ‘the One,’ and 
‘the Great and Little, leads Aristotle to declare that 
they are both misconceived. He asks how the One can 
be a thing existing by itself, when no universal is a 


substance. The notion of unity expresses only a 


1 Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 24; 
against which, indeed, his own 
distinction of demonstrative and 
inductive knowledge might be 
used. 

2This is suggested, without 
mention of Plato,in Metaph. xii. 4, 
1070, a, 33 sqq. ; cf. what was ad- 
duced on pp. 800-301, supra. 

8 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, b, 17 sqq. 

4 Ibid. i. 9, 992, b, 18; xiv. 2 


ine. 


5 Metaph. xiii. 10, 1086, b, 19, 
1087, a. 4. 

6 Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087, b, 4, 
12, 26, c. 2,1089,b, 11; cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 628, 3. 

7 Of it the remark in Metaph. 
xiv. 3, 1090, b, 13 sqq. is true, that 
Nature is not éreiodiédns &omep 
MoxOnpa Tpaywdla, and in xii.10 fin. 
the od d&yabdy modvKoparin, Fur- 
ther cf. ZELLER, ibid. p. 851 sq. 
andi the passages there adduced. 
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quality—or, more exactly, a determination of measure, 
This, however, presupposes something measured, and 
even that is not necessarily anything substantial, but 
may also be a magnitude, or a quality, or a relation, or 
any of the most different kinds of things, and, accord- 
ing as it is one or the other of these, ‘the One’ will be 
variously determined, as predicated of one or other of the 
sunilar kinds of subjects.!. Whoever seeks to deny this 
will be driven to explain ‘the One’ as the only Sub- 
stance, as did the Hleatics—a position which, apart 
from other objections, would make Number itself im- 
possible.? Again, if with Plato we are to say that the 
One is the same as the Good, then there will arise other 
intolerable difficulties,? not worse, however, than those 
which would be raised if, with Speusippus, we attempt to 
distinguish the One from the Good as a special principle 
by itself.* As for ‘the Great and Little,’ this concep- 
tion indicates nothing but bare qualities, or rather, 


bare relations—and these, indeed, of such a kind as 
could least of all be taken for anything in the nature of 
substance, since they manifestly require a substratum. 
How can substances, he asks again, consist of that 
which is not substantial, and how can constituent parts 
be at the same time predicates?* Or if we are to take 
this second principle to be more closely related to the 
first, as not-being is to being, such a theory would be 
altogether perverse. Plato believed that he could only 
escape the monism of Parmenides by assuming a prin- 


' Metaph. x. 2; xiv. 1,1087, b. 36 sqq., b, 13, 20 sqq. 


33, and xi. 2; 1060, a, 36; cf. 1 Metaph. 1091, b, 16, 22, c. 5 
supra, p. 312,n.2,and p. 272,n.2, init. 
? Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, a, 29. 5 Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 1; xiv. 


5 Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091, a, 29, 1, 1088, a, 15 sqq. 
Y 2 
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ciple of not-being. This assumption is not necessary 
for the purpose, since Being itself is not of one kind 
only ;! and it would also fail of the purpose, since the 
manifold character of Being cannot be explained by the 
simple opposition of Being and not-Being.” According 
to Aristotle, Plato has not sufficiently defined Being and 
not-Being, and in his deduction of ‘the manifold’ from 
them he has been thinking of substance only, and not 
either of qualities, magnitudes, &c.,° or of movement ; 
for if the ‘ Great and Little’ produced movement, then 
must the Ideas whose matter it is be likewise moved.* 

The main defect of the Platonic view lies in the posi- 
tion that opposition as such is the first and original prin- 
ciple of all things. If all does arise out of an opposition, 
still it is not out of mere opposition as such, which is 
negation, but out of relative opposition out of the sub- 
stratum to which negation attaches. Everything which 
comes to be, presupposes a matter out of which it 
comes, and this matter is not simply a kind of Not- 
Being, but a kind of Being—which is not as yet that 
which it is about to become. ‘The nature of matter in 
this regard was misunderstood by Plato. He had in 
view merely the opposition of matter as against the 
formative principle, and so he thinks of it as the Bad 
and the Not-Being, and overlooks the other side of the 
question—namely, that it is the positive substratum of 
all formative action and of all becoming.® By this 


1 Metaph. xiv. 2, 1088, b, 35 5 Metaph. xiv. 1 init. c. 4, 

sqq. ef. p. 223, supra. 1091, b, 30 sqq.; xii. 10, 1075, a, 
2 Ibid. 1089, a, 12. 32 sqq.; Phys. i. 9, cf. ZELLER, 
8 Thid, 1. 15, 31 sqq. Ph, d, Gr. pt.i. p. 614. 
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oversight he involves himself in this contradiction, that 
matter tends to its own annihilation, that the evil 
tends to the good and must of necessity assume it into 
itself! Further contradictions arise in the considera- 
tions that the Great and Little (as was above remarked 
of the ‘ Unlimited’ of the Pythagoreans) must be a thing 
existing for itself, a substance; whereas at the same 
time as a determination of number and magnitude it 
cannot possibly be so, and that the same principle would 
of necessity have to be given in actuality as unlimited, 
which is a position in fact unthinkable.? If, finally, we 
ask the Platonists in what way the numbers can be 
deduced from their ultimate principles, distinct state- 
ments are entirely wanting. We ask if they arise by a 
mixture, or by a composition, or by a generation, and 
there is no answer.? We are not told how out of thie 
One and the Many could be produced those units of 
which numbers are composed, or whether number be 
itself limited or unlimited.’ There is no deduction of 
the first uneven number or of any of the rest except 
the first ten.6 We are not shown from whence those 
unities arise out of which is made up the indefinite 
duality which, by its combination with the One, is to 
generate the remaining units:7 and we are not shown 
how the duality of the Great and Little can, with the 
aid of the One, bring forth any numbers which could 
' Phys.i. 9,192, a,19.; Metaph. 4 Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085, b, 12 
xiv. 4, 1092, a, 1. sqq. an argument immediately 
2 Phys. iii. 5, 204, a, 8-34, cf. directed against Speusippus. 
c. 4, 208, a, 1 sqq. 5 Thid. 1085, b, 23, c. 8, 1083, 
3 Metaph. xiv. 5, 1092, a, 21. b, 36 sqq. ; xii. 8, 1078, a, 18. 


sqq.; xiii. 9, 1085, b, 4 sqq.; cf. c. S ZELLER, ibid. ao bos 
7, 1082, a, 20. 7 Metaph.i.9, 991, b, 31. 
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not arise by the doubling of the One.! There are a 
multitude of similar objections to be found in Aristotle, 
but these will be more than sufficient. 

These criticisms of the Platonic theory are not all 
of equal value. Nota few of them, at least in the form 
in which Aristotle directly states them, rest undeniably 
upon a misunderstanding of Plato.2 Nevertheless, it 
cannot be gainsaid that Aristotle has noted the weak 
points of Plato’s theory with a keen insight, and has 
conclusively exposed its defects. Not only has he com- 
pletely exhibited the obscurities and dilemmas of the 
theory of Ideal Numbers, but he has also refuted once 
for all the Ideal Theory and the assertions of Plato as 
to the original basis of things. Among the arguments 
which he uses in his attack, there are two which stand 
out as decisive, and to which all the others mediately 
or immediately return: jirst, that all universal concepts 
(such as those of the One, of Being, of the Great and 
Little, of the Unlimited, and in fact all the concepts 
involved in the Ideas) are in no sense substantial, and 
that they denote only certain qualities and relations, 
and at the most only the genera and species of things, 
and not the things themselves ; second, that the Ideas are 
devoid of motive power, and not only caunot explain, 
but would actually make impossible the changes of 
phenomena, the coming to be and ceasing to be of 
things, change and movement, with all the natural 
properties of things that rest thereon.’ In the direction 


1 Metaph. xiv. 8, 1091, a, 9. on the importance which he him- 
’ Cf. ZpLupR, Platon. Stud. self attached to this objection ; 
257 sqq. cf., for example, Metaph. i. 9, 
* Aristotle frequently insists 991, a, 8: mdvrey 8& wdrdwra 
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of Aristotle’s polemical energy to these points, we may 
recognise in him the spirit of the Natural Philosopher 
reaching out towards clear definitions of the actual 
world and towards an explanation of facts. His powers 
of abstraction are not inferior to Plato’s, and he is 
superior to him in dialectic skill. But he is determined 
to give currency to such conceptions only as verify 
themselves by experience, in that they either combine 
into unity a series of phenomena, or take them back to 
their common cause. To the logical Idealism of Plato 
there is wedded in Aristotle the Realism of the student 
of Nature. 

So far the attempt has been to state the objections 
Aristotle urged against his predecessors. It is time to 
turn to his own answers to those questions the solution 
of which he failed to find in them. 


Siamophociey ty Tis, Ti OTE cuuBddA- Kol petapopas AEyeL motiKds * Th 
rerar Ta edn ols Gidlois Tay ydp éoTe 70 epyaCdpevoy mpds Tas 
aic@ntav ) rots yryvouévos Kal ideas awoBA€moy ; and so thid. 992, 
pbcipouevais’ otre yop Kivigews a, 24: brws 5 Cyrovons Tis Pidro- 
ore weTaBoAgs ovdemias eorw aire coplas wept TaY pavepav 7d aiTioy 
ab’rois; and at J. 20: 7d d& Agyew TovTo pry elakaper (ovdey yap 
mapadelypara avTd elvar Kal peT- Aéyouen eph Tis aitlas Bev nN &pxh 
éxew avtaey TuAAa KevoAoYEIY EOTL Ths pmeTaBoans), &c. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CONTINUATION. 
The Min Inquiry of Metaphysics. 


TERE are three main questions which now fall to be 
discussed. In so far as the First Philosophy has to do 
with Actuality in general, with Being as such, it follows 
that the question of the original essence of the actual, 
which is the inquiry into the conception of Substance, 
must precede all other investigations. ‘To this question 
Plato in his Ideal Theory had answered that that which 
in a true and original sense is actual was to be sought 
for only in the common essence of things or in their 
classes, which are expressed by general conceptions. 
Aristotle, as has been seen, was not content with the 
answer : but for that very reason he attributed the more 
importance to the relation between the individual and 
the universal. It was in the inaccurate statement of 
this relation that he found the fundamental error of 
Plato’s view, and he felt that it was from the true con- 
ception of the same relation that any revision of 
Platonism must start. The first question for Philo- 
sophy, therefore, must be an inquiry into the conception 
of ‘substance,’ which is an inquiry into the relation of 
the individual to the universal. But inasmuch as 
Aristotle defines that relation in such a way as to throw 
’ See p. 290 sqq. supra. 
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essential actuality to the side of the individual, it 
follows that the Form, or the eidos, which Plato had 
made identical with the universal, becomes detached 
from the universal in Aristotle and takes on an altered 
meaning. ‘To him Form is essence determinate and 
developed into full actuality : undetermined universality, 
which is the possibility of Being, not yet determined 
this way or that, is considered as Matter in opposition 
to Form. The relation of Form and Matter accord- 
ingly furnishes the second main object of Metaphysics. 
Form, in fine, is essentially related to Matter, and 
Matter to orm; and this relation consists in the fact 
that Matter becomes definite through Form. This process 
is Movement. All movement, however, presupposes a 
first cause of movement, and in this way movement and 
the first motor constitute the third pair of concepts 
with which Metaphysics is concerned. In the following 
pages Aristotle's theory will be set forth under these 


three heads. 


(1). The Individual and the Universal. 


Plato had taken as the essential element in things 
‘the universal as it is thought in conception,’ and had 
ascribed Being, in its fullest and original sense, to that 
ouly. It was by a limitation of this Being, by a com- 
bination of Being with Not-Being, that individual 
entities could arise. These, therefore, had, outside and 
above them, as something other than themselves, the 
universal essences, which were the Ideas. — Aristotle 
denies this, for he finds the fundamental error of the Ideal 
Theory in this separation of the conceptual essence from 
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the thing itself.’ 
many things in common,” or, more accurately, that 


A universal is that which belongs to 


which belongs to them by reason of their nature, and 
therefore, necessarily and always.’ It follows that all 
universal concepts denote only certain of the properties 
of things; or, in other words, are predicates and not 
subjects. yen when a number of these properties are 
combined to make the conception of a genus, we get 
thereby something which belongs to all the things 
pertaining to the genus in question, but by no means 
a universal subsisting beside them as distinct. For 
Plato’s 8 mapa ta odd is substituted Aristotle's 
gy kata woddNov.! If, then, the universal is not any- 
thing subsisting by itself, it cannot be Substance. ~ It 
is true that the name of Substance® is used in various 


1 Seep.316, n.1, supra. Wetaph. 
xiii. 9, 1086, b, 2: rovro & [the 
doctrine .of Ideas]... ék{vnce 
bev Swnparns Sia rods dpromods, ov 
phy exepioé ye TOY Kal EKaoToY * 
kal rodro opbas evdnoev ov xwploas 

. Gvev mev yap Tov KabdAov ov‘ 
éotw emiorhunyv AaBeiv, Td SE Xap- 
{Cew altioy Tay cuMBawovTwy Svo- 
xepav mepl ras ideas eotiv, CF. c. 
4, 1078, b, 80 sq. 

2 Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 11 ; 
To dE KadrAov Kowvdy' TOdTO Yap 
A€yerat KabdAou 0 mAcloow ImapxKeLV 
mépurey 3 iii. 4, 99, b, 84: ofrw 
yap Agyouev 7d Kabekactoy Td 
&piOue ev, Kadddov 5€ 70 emt ToUTwY. 
De Interpr. 7, 17, a, 39; Part. 
An. i. 4, 644, a 27, and supra. 

8 Anal. Pisé- 4, 4, °73, b; 26: 
Kabddov 5& Agyw 0 By Kata mwayTds 
Te vrdpxyn Kal Kad? abtd Kal } adrd, 
gavepdy apa oT. boa Ka9ddov e& 
avayKns Umdoxe Tols mpPayMacty ; 
c. 31, 87, b, 382: 7d yap ded rad 


mavtaxov KabdAov aev elvan. 
Metaph. v. 9, 1017, b, 835: 7a yap 
KaddAou kal’ ara trapxet. See also 
30N1TZ, Jnd. Arist. 356, b, 4 sqa. 
Kamen, Erkenntnissth. d. Arist. 
160 sq. 

* Anal. Post. i. 11 init.: en 
pey ovy elyat ) Evy TL mapa Ta 
TOAAG ovK avdyKn, ef dmdderkis 
tora’ elvar mevrot ev KaTaX TOAA@Y 
dAndes elreity avayKn. De An. iii. 
8 (see p. 195, n. 1, supra). 

> Aristotle’s od0’a is of course 
here and elsewhere translated 
by ‘substance.’ It is strange 
to find this translation attacked 
(by STRUMPELL, Gesch. d.theor. 
Phil: 6. do Gig 213" sq.3) Ch: 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt.i. 555, 
1) on the ground that Aristotle 
nowhere understands by ovota 
‘the unknown, constant, and real 
substratum of variableattributes.’ 
It cannot, however, be expected 
that we should cease to use for 


- 
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senses,! but it applies originally only to that which can 
neither be stated as a definition of the essence of any- 
thing else, nor can depend upon anything else as a 
derivative.2 In other words, Substance is that which is 
only subject and never predicate.’ 
is Being in its original sense, the source from which 


These conditions Aristotle 


Or again, Substance 


all other being is drawn.* 
finds fulfilled only in individuals. The universal, as he 
proved against Plato, does not subsist for itself. Every 
universal, even the genus, has its existence only in the 
individuals of which it is predicated. It is always in 
something other than itself. It denotes not ‘ this 
thing,’ but only a stated condition of things. The 
individual alone is that which belongs to itself only, 
which is not borne up by some other, which is what it 
is by reason of itself, and not upon the basis of some 


an Aristotelian term the word pdruora yop Soret elvoar oioia 7d 


which the custom of 1,500 years 
has consecrated to it, simply 
hecause Herbart connects the 
same word with another sense. 

: On the different meanings 
of ove. fa, see p. 374 sq. infra. 

Cat. c. 5: ovata 5€ eat 7 
kuplwrard TE Kal mpdTws Kal pddiora 
Acyouevn, n ware Kea! Brrorcemmevou 
TiWds A€yerau Mayr ev drone neve 
ri éorw, olov 6 tls avOpwros 7) 6 
tls immos. Cf, further TRENDEL- 
ENBURG, Hist. Beitr. i. 53 sqq. 

2 Aristotle himself elsewhere 
so defines it. Metaph.v. 8, 1017, 
b, 13: Gravtra 8 Tavro Ayer au 
ovale & brL0v Kab d bmoKeywevov Aeyerat, 
AAG Kata TOUTMY TO BAAG; Vil. 3, 
1028, b, 36: Ty 8 smroxe!werby 
éoTt fal? ob Tu &AAa A€yeT at, 
éxetvo 5€ ard penicert Kat’ &AXov. 
10 mparov mep) TovTOV diopioréov* 


broke! (mevov TpwaToy owe vov pee 
oby TUT cipnrat tl mor éorly 7 
ovola, br. Td ph Kad? brokemevou 
BAAG Kad’ of Ta AAG, Cf. Anal. 
Pri.i. 27, 48, a, 25; Longit. V. 3, 
465, b, 6. 

_ + Metaph. vii. 1 init.: 71> ow 
AéyeTat ROMS, [in the different 
categ ories] . - pavepdy o ort TOUTaY 
mpa@roy ov TO Th eoTLy, oreo One ‘vet 
Thy ovolay .. . T48 dra A€yerat 
OvTa TO TOD ots bytos TO pev 
TooOT NTS elvat, Ta 5€ moO ‘ornras, 
ke... . ore 7 mpdtws ov rad ov 
7) dy [what is nothing else than 
itself and applies to nothing 
else; cf. Anal. Post. i. 4, and 
the remarks which follow] BAN 
by GmadGs 7 ovcla by ein; Cc. T, 
1030, a, 22: 7d Th Coty amdds TH 
ovalg imapxe. See further on 
p. 289. 


i 
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1 


other being. 


Only in a derivative sense can the 
genera be called substances 


in so far, that is to say, 


as they set forth the common essence of a certain 


2 


number of substances ; 


lat. C. 5, 2; a, dt 270 0 GAAS 
mayo, i701 Kad’ broKeuevwy A€yeTat 
TOY TP STWY OVTLBY 7) ev UToKELEva:s 
aytais eorly ... mh ovady ody 
THY TPHTwY OJTIwY BdUYaTOY THY 
&rAAwy tt elvot, Anal. Post. i. 4, 
73, b, 5, where Aristotle calls ka9 
aiTd that 6 wy Kad? broKetmévov 
Aéyerat GAA Tivds, oloy Td Badicoy 
Erepsy TLov Bad! Coy éor) Kal AcuKdy, 
7 8 orca, kal boa Téde TL, OSX 
Erepoy te bvTa eotly bmep cot: 
Te pey 8h ph Kad Srorewéevov 
[sc. Acydueva] 129 asta A€yw, TA 
d€ Kad’ brokeuévoy cvuBeBnkITa, 
Metaph. vii. 1, 1028, a, 27: that 
which supports all qualities is 
said to be 7) odcia kat rd Kad? 
EKaoTOY .. . TOY wey yp &AAwY 
Karnyoonudtwv od9ty xXwpioTdy, 
ary 8€ wdyn; c. 3, 1029, a, 27: 
TO Xwpior ov Kal 7d réde Ti bmap ew 
doxet wdrAtora TH obofa; c. 4, LOO, 
a, 19: thy ovolay Kat rd 7dd€ Th; 
c. 10, 1035, b, 28: taIdAou 8 obi 
éorw odala; c. 12, 1037, a, 27: 
7 ovoia ev Tt Kal TOde TL oNualver 
as gdauey; c. 13, 1038, b, 10; 
mpxTn ovola Bis ExtoTw h 0X 
bmapyet UAAw, TO dE KaADJAOU KoLdY, 
Thid. \. Bb: &e re Bh rodrwy 
Bewpovar avepdy bre o39ey TOV 
KaOsAou brapxdvtwy odo'a earl, Kat 


OTe 0382Y  onuatver TaY KoWh 
karnyopounevwy Tdde Ti, GAAS 
rodyde; Cc. 16, 1040, b, 23: Kowdy 


Envev or7 a* 0FSevd yap 6 bmdpxet n 
odola arr’ i} abrh Te Kal TG €xovTs 
abthy 05 éorly ovo’, Thid. tin. : 
TAY KADdAOU Aeyomevan odOeY odola ; 
x1i. 5 init. : ewel 8 earl 7a wey Xap- 
tord, TA St ov XwpioTda, ovale execva, 


and they claim a kind of 


kal ia TovTO TayTwY alTia TadTa; 
ili. 6, 1003, a, 8: od0&y yap Tay 
Kowayv Tdde Tt onmalyet, GAA 
todbvde, 7 8 odala TddeT1. Suph. 
El. ¢. 22, 178, b, 37 (ck. abtd. 179, 
, 8): 70 yap &vOpwros Kal Gray 7d 
kowdv ov TOdE TL, GAAQ ToLdydEe TL 
f mpds Th) was 3 Tey TowvTwY TL 
onualve. (This holds even of 
the sensible qualities of things; 
see p. 206, supra.) Gen. An. iv. 
3, 767, b, 33: 7d KaOéKactoy: 
TodTo yap 7 ovola, All other. 
categories indicate mere acci- 
dents Covehenenarn) of  sub- 
stance; cf. p. 289 supra. Aristotle 
finds it therefore quite natural 
(Metaph. vii. 16, 1040, b, 26 sq.) 
that the ideas ‘should be made 
into a xwpiordy if they are taken 
for substances. The error of the 
doctrine of ideas consisted only 
in regarding the universal as 
such a substantial idea. (HERT- 
LING, Mat. und Form, 44, 1, has 
noe stood sae statement.) 

* Cat. iD, see a, 15: Sevrepat 
d€ ovata Acyovrat ev ois eldeow at 
mars odolat Acydpevat b bmdpxovan, 
TAOT a bins Kal TO TAY Eld@v TOUTWY 
yern ee 6 oiov ri URS uvOpwros Kat 
70 (gov. And so further on. 
Otherwise the expression deurepa 
ovoia does not occur in Aristotle. 
As, however, he elsewhere uses 
mpetn ovata for ‘substance in the 
primary sense,’ and tp!rn ovcta 
for ‘third class of substances,’ 
no objection can be taken, as we 
have already remarked (in n, 1 
to p. 64), 
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substantial character with the more right the nearer 
they approach to individual substances, so that the 
species deserves to be called substantial in a higher 
degree than the genus.' According to the strict con- 
ception of substance, however, that term cannot be 
applied to them at all, because they are predicated 
of individuals,? and because it is true of them, as of 
every universal, that they are not a ‘This,’ but a ‘Such’ 
— not substantive, but adjective—and that they express, 
not substance, but a condition of substance.? 

The further marks of substance which Aristotle 
gives us, likewise refer, in so far as they are really 
characteristic of that conception, to individual sub- 


stances only.4 The so-called secondary substance of 


1 Cat.c.5,2,b, 7sq. Aristotle, 
indeed, seems to say the opposite 
in Metaph, viii. 1, 1042, a, 13: 
ért BAdws [ovuBolver] 1rd ~yévos 
“addoy tay €iddv [ovolay eivat] 
kal 70 Kaddov Tay KabexaoTa; but 
he does not intend to express his 
own view in these words; cf. 
vii. 13 ; BoniTzZ and SCHWEGLER 
in loco. 

PROM CIOs 25 
16-21. 

3 Seen.lonlast page. Cat.c. 
5, 3, b, 10: maa 8€ ovota doxet réd¢e 
at. onuctverv. Of. mpOtar ovola 
this holds unconditionally : ém 
Bt ray Sevtépxy ovdoiay patveTat 
wey buolws TE oXImaTL THs Tpoo- 
nyoplas T6de TL onpalvey . . . Ov 
phy GAndes ye, GAAG AAV Toldy 
Tt onualver’ ov yap ev éeott 70 
imoxelwevoy bomep ) TPSTN ovo.a, 
AAG Kate ToAAGY 6 &yOpwmros 
AéyeTat Kal TO (@ov. 

1 The first characteristic of 
substance was 7d py Kab’ bnoKet- 
pevov AéyeoPa. That this is true 


ay, UR) Sopa lop 


only of individual substance has 
been shown. A second (Cat. 5, 
3,a,6sq., and p. 331, n. 2, supra) 
is 76 wh €y vroKeméery ely. But 
this characteristic belongs also 
to the class, and not to it alone, 
but likewise (Cat. c. 5, 3, a, 
21 &c.) to the specific differ- 
ence, since this is likewise 
contained in the conception of 
the thing to which it apples; 
while (according to Aristotle, 
ibid.) only that is év troKkemévy 
which does not belong to the 
conception of that of which it 
is predicated, but which is a 
quality ina substance quite in- 
dependent of it: ¢g.-.in the 
sentence ‘the body is white,’ 
AevKdy is ev bmokemevm; on the 
other hand, in the sentence 
‘man is two-legged,’. dimouy is 
not ev tmroxepévw. A further 
peculiarity of substance is (Cat. 
c. 5, 3, b, 24) 7d pwndey adrais 
évayt ov elvat, And yet Aristotle 
himself remarks that the same 
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Aristotle cannot be treated as exactly identical with 
quality, but neither can it properly be considered sub- 
stance. It denotes substance on the side of its qualities 
only. For it is the combination of the essential pro- 
perties of a definite class of substances.! In contrast 
with it, it is the individual substances alone which 
are of that self-sufficient and independently subsisting 
nature to which the name of substance, in its original 
sense, belongs. 

This view, however, is not without its difficulties. 
Tf all knowledge is concerned with the actual,? then it 
is only the actual, in the highest and truly original 
sense of the word, which can furnish the original and 


ultimate object of knowledge. 


If knowledge is the 


recognition of reality,® it must relate, in the first place, 


to real Being, 


which is the substance of things.‘ 


If 


this substance is individual substance, it follows that, 


is the case with determinations 
of quantity and many other con- 
ceptions. And the same reply 
may be made if (¢bid. 1. 33) it 
be said that substance is sus- 
ceptible of no difference of 
degree, no greater or Jess. For 
while, perhaps, we might say 
that one is more or less of a 
‘man’ than another, yet we 
could in no sense say that he is 
more or less ‘two-legged.’ If, 
finally (ibid. 4, a, 10, b, 3, 17), 
we take as the most distinctive 
quality of substance: +d tadrdy 
kal ty apidud dy rév evaytlwy 
elvat SexTiKkdy, TO KATA THY EauTis 
petaBoAhy Sextuchy tay évaytiov 
elvat, this holds only of indi- 
vidual substance, since to classes 
the conceptions of numerical 
unity and change are inapplica- 


ble. The statement, moreover, 
contains a questionable identiti- 
cation of substance with matter, 
to which we shall have again to 
refer. 

Cat. c.5, 3, b, 18: (after the 
passage quoted inn. 3 on p. 333): 
ovK arA@s BE roidy To nualves, dorep 
7) NeuKdy. oddey yap BAAO onua'vel 
Td AevKdy GAA’ F Toby, Td BE ETS0s 
kal rd yévos mep) odclay Td mo.dy 
apopiCer* mov yap tiva odolay 
onualve. Of. Stmpn. Kat. 26, B 
Bas., who explains mod tis odola 
by moidrns odo1bdys. 

2 See p. 162. 

3 Ibid. and p. 219, n. 1. 

* Metaph. vii. 4, 1030, b, 4: 
exeivo d& pavepoy bri 5 mpdrws rad 
amrs dpiouds kal rd rh Fy va rey 
eh eorv, See also p, 219, 
Deal 
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in the last resort, all knowledge is of the individual, 
and that individual things furnish, not only the starting- 
point, but the whole essential content and object of 
knowledge. ‘This conclusion, however, Aristotle de- 
cisively rejects. He is convinced that Science relates, 
not to the individual, but to the universal, and even 
when it descends furthest to particulars, it addresses 
itself all the while, not to the individual things, as such, 
but to general conceptions only.’ This contradiction 
in his system cannot be met by the observation? that it 
is only in the realm of natural being that the individual 
is first, whereas in the realm of spirits the universal is 
first. Aristotle himself knows nothing of any such 
distinction. He says, without any kind of limitation, 
that knowledge is directed to the universal only, and, 
equally without qualifivation, that it is individual es- 
sence only which is substantial ; and he chooses the 
examples with which he illustrates both propositions 
from the natural and the spiritual world alike. Even 
God is individual Substance. The fact that Substance 
and Form run together proves nothing : for, as will be 
seen, there recurs in the working out of the conception 
of Form the same difficulty which now engages us 
with regard to Substance. 

Aristotle himself recognised the full weight of 
the difficulty,‘ and he seems to indicate another way 


1 Pp. 162 sqq., and 220 sqq. aC is with regard to the first, 
supra. Cf.in Anal. Post.i. 24,85, Metaph. xii. 10, 1086, b, 33 Sq, 
a, 20 sq., the argument thatthe i.1, 981,a,7; Anal. Post. ols 
- general method proof is better in regard to the second, Cut. c.5, 
than the particular ; and ibid. 3, b, 14 sq.; Metaph. vi. 10, 
c. 14, 79, a, 28: 70 de rieort Tay 1035, b, 27, ¢. 16, 1040, b, 21, xii. 
KaddAov eotiv. 5, 1071, a, 2. 7 ae , 

2 Bras, Pail. d. Avist.1. 56 sq. 4 Metaph. iii. 4 init.: «ore © 
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of escape in the remark! that Knowledge, considered 
in posse, is indeterminate and is directed to the uni- 
versal, but that in actual practice, on the contrary, it is 
always directed to something determinate. This, how- 
ever, does not take us very far. The knowledge of the 
particular arises only by the application of universal pro- 
positions. The certitude of that knowledge depends on 
their certitude. Such knowledge, therefore, as Aristotle 
expressly recognises,” has not for its object the indivi- 
dual as such, but, on the contrary, the individual is 
On the 


other hand, if the individual be that which is original 


known by it only in the form of universality. 


actuality, then it ought to be precisely, qué individual, 
the proper object of knowledge, and the knowledge of 
the universal ought to depend upon it for its truth and 
certainty. In fact, it would be the individual—and not, 
as Aristotle taught,’ the universal—which should be in 


its own nature the better known and the more certain.® 


exouevn Te TOUTwY amropia Kal TaTay 
xadrerwrdrn Kal avayKaotdrn bew- 
pou, mep fs 56 Adyos epéeoTyKe 
viv: elte yap my Eore Te mapa Ta 
kabécacra, TH Ot KabeKaora wreipa, 
tay 8 amelpwy was evdéxerat AaBetv 
émorhuny ; c. 6 fin.: ef wey ody 
KabdAou at apxal, TadrTa cvuBa'veL 
[viz. od ExovTat ovoiar* ovBey yap 
Tav Kowav Tdd€ TL onmalver, GAAG 
rodvde, » 8 ovala téde 71, as he 
says before, | ef 5€ i) abdAou, GAD’ 
&s Ta KabexacTa, ovK EvovTaL em- 
orntal* Kabddov yap at emiorhmat 
mavtwy. Cl. Metaph. xi. 2, 1060,b, 
19, xiii. 10, also vii. 13, 1039, 
a, 14. 

! Metaph. xiii, 10; see p. 167, 
n. 1 supra. 


2 


2 See especially p. 220, &c., 
supra. 

8 T@ xaOddrou Adyw, as Aristotle 
expresses it, Metaph. vii. 10 (see 
pp. 220 sqq., supra). 

* See p. 205, n. 2, supra. 

° RAssow’s solution (Avistot. 
de Notionis Definitione Doctrina, 
p. 57) is equally unsatisfactory. 
He appeals to Metaph. vii. 10, 
1035, b, 28 (where, moreover, 
after the words @s ka8dAov, which 
stand in opposition to the follow- 
ing kaé’ €xacrov, we have simply 
to supply an eimeiv) and c. 4, 
1029, b, 19, and tries to solve the 
contradiction by remarking that 
in definition and in science gener- 
ally the individual is regarded 
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If, conceding this, we were to say that the genus had 
in itself more of the essential than the species, but that, 
on the contrary, for us the species had more than the 
genus,' we should thereby place ourselves in opposition 
to the definite statements of Aristotle, who continually 
insists that all Substance, in the strict sense of the 
word, is individual Substance - not that it appears to 
us as such. There is only one case which would make 
it possible to escape the difficulty: that is, if there were 
a principle which, being individual, could be at the 
same time truly universal, for this could be at the same 
time, as substantial, a basis of actuality, and, as uni- 
versal, a basis of truth. Such a principle seems to be 
found in the keystone of Aristotle’s entire system— 
namely, in his theory of Pure Thought, or of God. To 
him the Divine, as thinking Essence, is Subject ; as the 
End, Mover and Form of the world, it is also a true 
universal. The conception of it has existence in one 
individual Essence, not merely contingently,? but by 
reason of its own nature ; whereas, in all finite things, 
the universal presents itself, or at least might present 
itself, in a number of individuals. From this stand- 
point it would be possible to seek a solution of the 
difficulties suggested, by saying that in God, as the 


not as individual, but from the 
universal side of its being. That 
is just the reason why it would 
require to be otherwise if the in- 
dividual were the substantial. 

1 BRANDIS, ii. b, 568, whose 
answer to this question is not al- 
together clear. 

2 As perhaps that of the sun 


or of the moon; see p. 222, n. 2, 


VOL, I. 


supra. 
3 Metaph. xii. 10,1074, a, 33; 
boa &piO0uge morAAd [everything of 
which several examples are con- 
tained in the same class | bAny 
éxer* eis yap Adyos Kal 6 ards 
TOAA@Y, oloy avOparov, Zaxpdrns 
de cis: 7d de rh iy eivas ovK Exe 
vAny 7d TpOrov, ev7erexeia yap. 


a7, 
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ultimate principle, absolute certitude for thought coin- 
cides with absolute actuality of being, but that, in all 
derivative forms of being, the greater actuality falls to 
the share of the individual and the greater cognisability 
to the share of the universal. That this solution, how- 
ever, would be in accordance with all Aristotle’s pre- 
misses is not yet proven. Aristotle himself does not 
draw the distinction. He says without any qualification 
that all knowledge consists in the cognition of the 
universal, and that substantiality pertains to individuals 
alone. Even if we were to limit the first of these 
propositions to the world of sense,' its incompatibility 
with the second would not disappear. Aristotle’s view 
is not that knowledge is directed to the universal 
because we are incapable of perfectly knowing the 
individual as such. It is, on the contrary, that in spite 
of the fact that the individual things of sense are better 
known to us, the universal must furnish the sole object 

of knowledge in the strict sense, because it is tn “itself — 
more original and more cognisable because it alone 
possesses that immutability which anything that is to— 
be the object of knowledge must afford.2 The further 
conelusion is inevitable, that, in comparison with the— 
individual things of sense, it must possess a higher 
degree of actuality also. And we shall also find? 
the individual can only arise through the combination _ 


* 
fs 


t AsG.v. HERTLING does, Wet. terial world. Here it is the only 
wv. Ferm db, Arist, 43, f£, remark- resource we have in face of the’ 
ing that the form of universal- partial unknowableness of all ma- 
ity is not in all spheres the indis- terial things. 


pensable condition of knowledge, 2 See pp. 205 and 220, supra 
bub only where we are dealing 8 Infra, p. 368, 
with the knowledge of the ma- 
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of Form with Matter. But one cannot understand how 
reality can belong in a higher degree and a more 
primary sense to that which is a combination of Form 
and Matter, of Actual and Possible, than to that which 
is pure Form as it is known in universal concepts, i.e, 
to the Actual which is limited by no element of mere 
Possibility." It only remains, then, to recognise in 
this point, not merely a lacuna, but a deep contradiction 
in the philosophy of Aristotle.2 He has set aside the 
Platonic attempt to hypostatise the universal concepts, 
but he leaves standing its two main pillars, the assump- 
tions, namely, that it is only the universal that can be 
the object of knowledge and that the truth of know- 
ledge keeps pace with the actuality of its object.3 How 
was ib possible to hold these two positions together in 
thought without involving contradictions ? 

We need not expect, threfore, to avoid contradic- 
tions in working out the further developments of his 
theory, by which Aristotle sought a solution of the 
questions which the Ideal theory and the doctrines 
connected therewith had left unanswered. 


1 Even HERTLING fails tomake 
this intelligible, when he goes on 
to say in the passage just quoted 
that that only is object of know- 
ledge which is of permanent 
worth in things. This in the 
sphere of sense is never the whole 
thing, but is entangled with all 
that is accidental and that has 
its source in matter. He thus 
suggests the question how the 
thing in which the permanent 
worth is mixed with the acci- 
dental can be anything more sub- 
stantial than the form which 


presents it pure. 

? Since RITTER, iii. 130, called 
attention to this difficulty it has 
been further discussed by Hry- 
DER; cf. Arist. wnd hegel. Dial. 
180, 183 sq., and ZBLLER’s first 
edition, p, 405 sq., which was 
followed by Bonirz, Arist. 
Metaph. ii. 569. SCHWEGLER, 
Arist. Metaph. iii. 133. Cf. also 
STRUMPELL, Gesch. d. Phil, 251 
sq. 

° Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
541 sq. 
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(2) Form and Matter: the Actual and the Possible. 


We must now go back to Plato. In the Ideas he 
had distinguished the non-sensible essence of things 
from their sensible appearance. Aristotle refused to 
think of the former as a universal subsisting for itself 
outside of things. Yet he does not wish to abandon 
the distinction, and the grounds on which he bases it 
are the same as those of Plato—namely, that the non- 
sensible Form can alone be an object of knowledge, and 
that it alone is permanent amid the change of appear- 
/ ances. He says, as Plato said, that as perception is 
different from knowledge, it is equally clear that the 
object of knowledge must be something other than 
sensible things. All that is sensible is passing and 
changeful ; it is a ‘contingent’ which may be one way or 
may be another. What knowledge requires, on the 
contrary, is an object as unchangeable and necessary as 
itself, which can as little change into its opposite as 
knowledge can into ignorance. Of sensible things we 
can have neither a concept nor a proof; it is the Form 
alone with which knowledge has to do.! Form, indeed, 
is also the indispensable condition of all Becoming : 
since everything that becomes, comes to be something 
from being something else. Becoming, then, consists 
in this, that some matter takes on a definite Torm. 
This Form must therefore be posited before each case 

1 Metaph, vii. 11, 15 (see p. emeorhun oddevds, ef mh Tis elvaL 
220, supra), with which cf, ibid. Ayer Thy alcOnow emorHuny. Ere 
iii 4,999, b, 1: €f mey ody undév 8 odd? atdiov ovdey oF8 aivntoy ; 


éort mapa Ta Kal? Exacta, ov0ey by iv, 5, 1010, a, 25: Kata Td €idos 
eln vontov GAAX TATA aigdntdX Kal amayra yeyr@oKopey. e 
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of Becoming as the aim and end thereof; and even 
supposing that in any particular case the Form could 
itself originate in the process of Becoming, yet in any 
case such a supposition could not be carried ad 
imjimtum, for if it could, we should never arrive at a 
true instance of actual Becoming. ‘The fact of Becom- 
ing, in other words, is inexplicable unless it be true 
that before anything came to be! there was a Form ? 


which itself had not come to be. 
For the same reason there must also be Matter as 


the correlative of Form. 


The relation of these two 


should not be defined, as Plato defined it, merely as one 


1 Eidos, woppi, Adyos (see p. 219, 
n.J1, supra), ovcia (infra, p. 275), 
7d Ti iy eivat (see p. 217, n.1, 
supra). 

A Metaph. vit. 4, 999, b, 5: 
GAAG pry et ye aldioy ovdéy eat, 
ovdé yeveow elva Suvardy* avdyrn 
yap «ival Te Td yiyvduevoy Kal ef 
0b yiyverat Kal ToUT@Y 7d ~oxaTOY 
ayévyntrov <irep torarat te Kal ek 
oa) bvros yevéoOar adbvaroy 
ért 8 elmep 7 BAn eorl Sid Td 
awyévyntos civat, oA ert madAAov 
eiAoyoy «iver Thy ovolay 6 more 
exeivn ylyverut. [odala as that 
which tan becomes] ¢? yap pire 
TOUTO éora pte ekelyn, ovbey 
gota. To mapdmay. i O& TovTO 
adivaroy, avayKn TL elvar mapa Td 
avvoAoy Thy mopdyy Kal 7d €ldos ; 
8 init.: éwel Se bd Tiwds Te 


vii. 

yiyverat TO yryvdmevoy ... Kal ex 
twos [é.y. out of brass]... Kat od 
ylyvera [e.g. a ball]... domep 


ovS5éTd broKkelwevoy Tole T by YAAKOV, 
odrws ovdé Tiy ohpaipay ei wh Kata 
cup BeBnkds . . . Aéyw & bri Tov 
xadkdy orpoyyvtaoy Tmoteiy eotly od 
7) oTpoyytAov i} THY ohaipay 
mo.etv, GAA’ Erepdy Tt, oloy 70 cidas 


TotTo év &Aw. The form, again, 
could only come from another 
form, and so on ad infinitum, 
since all coming to be is the em- 
bodiment of form in matter. 
gavepby tipa Sri ovdé rd cidos... 
ov yiyverat... ode 70 Th Fv elvat 

.67t Td wy &s eldos 4) odola 
Aeydpmevoy ov ylyverat, 7 5& odvodos 
Kata ravtTny rEeyouevyn ylyveran, 
kal bri év wavtl Te yevouevm bAn 
éveott, Kal €ott TH ev THE TH Be 
7Té5€; c. 9, 1034, b, 7: od udvov 
d€ wep) rijs ovotas 6 Adyos Sndv? Td 
a ykyverOar Td Eidos, GAAX weph 
mdytwv buo'ws TOV mpStwY Kowds 6 
Aby0s, ofov rocod to.0d, &c. It is 
not the ball, nor is it the brass, 
that comes to be, but the brass 
ball, not mowy but mowdy kbAov; 
xil. B inst.: ob ylyverat otre H BAN 
obre Td cidos, A€yw SE Ta %oxaTa, 
may yap weraBadrAe 7) Kal bard Tivus 
kal els Tt. tp ob wiv, TOD mpdrov 
KivovyTos * 0 5&, 7) BAn* eis d BE, 7d 
eidos. eis tmeipoy ovy elow, €i wh 
pdvoy 6 xadKbs ylyverat otpoyyvAos, 
GARG Kal Tb oTpoyyiAoy 2) 6 xaArKds* 
avayin Seoriva. Tbid.1070, a, 15, 
vill. 3, 1043, b, 16, c. 5, 1044, b, 22. 
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of opposition, in the sense that all true Being would 
fall exclusively to the share of Form, and that there 
would remain for Matter only the sphere of Not-Being. 
Here again arises the old question of the possibility of 
Becoming.' It might seem that out of Being nothing 
could come to be, since it is already: and out of Not- 
Aristotle 
finds it possible to avoid this difficulty only by saying 
that all which comes to be starts in the process of 


Being nothing also, for ew nihilo nihil fit. 


Becoming out of that which is only in a relative sense 
and in a relative sense 7s not. That from which anything 
comes to be cannot be absolutely Not-Being, but at the 
same time it cannot be that which it is only on its 
way to become. There remains, therefore, as the only 
possible alternative, that it is that which it is to be in 
possibility, but not as yet in actuality. If, for example, 
an uneducated man becomes an educated man, he does 
so out of the condition of a man not educated, but as 
truly out of the condition of a man capable of educa- 
tion. In fact, it is not the uneducated, as such, that 
becomes educated, but it is the uneducated man—the 
subject, that is, which has a predisposition towards 
education, but in actuality is not yet educated. 

All Becoming is a passing over of possibility into 
actuality. Becoming, in general, therefore, presupposes 
a substratum whose essence it is to be pure possibility, 
which has not in any relation become actuality.2 All 
A€yorres }) cvyketueva[the former, 
if I say ‘ the man becomes cul- 


tured,’ or ‘the uncultured be- 
comes cultured’; the latter, if I 


1 Cf. pp. 802, 309 sqq. 
2 This relation is fully deve- 
loped in Phys. i. 6-10, from which 


the following are extracts: c. 7: 


gauty yap yiverOar e& %AAov AAO 
kad €& érépov Erepoy 2) TH amr 


say ‘the uncultured man becomes 
a cultured man’]}. tay 5é ywoM- 


a 
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becomes that which it comes to be out of its opposite. 
What becomes warm must before have been cold. He 


who becomes a 
without knowledge! 


vey ws TH aWAa A€yousy yiveo Oat, 
Th wey browévoy A€yowey yiver Bau, 
T 8 ovx dmomevov. 6 mey yap 
avOpwmros vrouéver wovotkds yivdpe- 
vos &y@pwmros Kal tort, TH SE pt 
povoicdy Kal Td &movooy ovTE Gmrdas 
ovre guyTWewevoy broméver, Siwpio- 
péevov 8 TovTwY e& amdyTwY Té&Y 
yiyvowevoyv TovTo éort AaBEty dy 
tis emiBAepn, Bomwep A€yomev, O71 
Set tt Gel brokeio@a Td yivduevor, 
kal rovTo ei Kal apibus eorw ev, 
GAA’ elder ye obx Ev... ov yap 
Taditoy Td avOpamw Kal TO duotow 
eivat. Kal TO pev troméver, To 8’ 
ovx bropever’ TO mey pw) avTixelwe- 
vov broméver (6 yap avOpwmos sr0- 
Mévet) TO povoikdy BE Kal TO &movooy 
ovx vrouever. Ibid. 190, a, 31: 
in the case of all else that be- 
comes the ovclais the substratum 
of the change; 811 8€ Kad ai odoton 
kal boa AAG ards bvTa e& bro- 
keyévou Twos ylveral, emiokomovyTt 
yevoir’ dy pavepdy. This he goes on 
to prove by the examples of plants, 
animals, products of art and 
chemical changes(aAAolwoers) and 
then proceeds: Sore d7Aov ek Tey 
ecipnuevwv, Ort Td yiwopevoy Gray 
del ouyOeroy €att, Kal €or. wey TL 
yivdpevoy, €ott 5€710 ToUTO yiveral, 
rad 10070 Sit tdy- i yop 7d broxel- 
bevoy 7) Td dy TiKelmevoy, Aéyw be 
avTixeigOxt wey 70 dmovaor, wmoKel- 
Oa: d¢ TOY avOpwrov, Ka THy bev 
acxnwootyny Kal Thy dmoppiay 4) 
thy araklay TO aytixelwevov, Tov Se 
xarkov i) Tov Alboy 7) Toy xpucdy 
7) tmoneiuevoy, pavepoy ody... 
Ort ylyverat may Ee TE TOU broKeElpe- 


a man of knowledge must before have been 
Opposites as such, however, can- 


vou kal THs woppijs .. . tort bE 7d 
brokeluevoy apidug wey ev, ter St 
dud, viz. (1) matter as such and 
(2) the negation of form (oré 
pnots) as property (cvpBeBnkds) 


of matter. It is just this dis- 
tinction, c. 8 goes on, which 
solves the difficulty previous 


philosophers felt in dealing with 
the possibility of becoming whigh 
they ended by totally denying: 
ovte yap 7d by yiverOar (Elva yap 
Hon) x Te wh cytos ovbey by yev- 
éobar... nuets BE Kal aro! ¢apev 
ylyvecOat piv ody amrA@s ee ph 
bvros, buws jpevro. vyiyverOa eK 
fh byros, olov Kata cupBeBnkds * 
€k yap THs orephaews, b cor Kal’ 
GUTO Lt OY, OVK evUTAaPXOVTOS yiyveE- 
tal 7. [%.e. a thing becomes what 
it is not from its negative which 
in and for itself does not exist: 
man, for example, becomes what 
he is not—cultured from being 
uncultured]... eis wey 8 tpdros 
obros, &AAos 8 Sri evdéxeTa TadTa 
Aéyery Kara tiv Obvamw Kal Thy 
evépyeiay. Gen. et Corr, i. 3, 317, 
b, 15: rpdmov wey tiva ek ph bvtos 
amtr@s ylverot, tpdmoy 5€ GAXov e& 
bytos det, TO yap Buvdwer ov éyTe- 
Aexela be wh) Oy dvdyKn mpodmdpxety 
Aeyduevoy dupotépws, Cl. Metaph. 
xii, 2 (an exposition in complete 
agreement with that of the 
Physics); ibid. c. 4, 1070, b, 11, 
18, c. 5, 1071, b, 8, iv; 5, 1009, a, 
30 and p. 341, n. 2, supra. 

1 See infra, and Phys. ii. 5, 
2085, a, 6. 
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not change into their opposites, nor even act upon their 
opposites. Cold does not become warmth: ignorance 
does not become knowledge; but the former cease when 


the latter begin. Becoming is not the passing over of 


one property into the opposite property, but the passage 
out of ore condition into the opposite condition, by the 
interchange of one property with another. Thus it 
follows that all Becoming presupposes some Being on 
the basis of which such an interchange takes place, and 
which underlies as their subject the changing properties 
and conditions, and maintains itself in them. This 
substratum certainly is in a sense the, opposite of that 
which it is to become, but it is so not in itself, but 
derivatively. It has not as yet those properties which 
it is to receive, and in place of them it has their 
opposites; and in so far it stands in a negative relation 
to that which is to come out of it. This negative rela- 
tion, however, concerns not its own essence, but only 
the determinations of quality which attach to it! As 


1 Cf. besides the above nn. 
and p. 323 sq., Phys. i. 6, 189, a, 
20: for the explanation of phe- 
nomena it is not enough to 
assume two principles standing 
to one another in the relation of 
opposites, dmophaete yap ay Tis TAS 
Qn muKvétns Thy mavdtnTa Tovey 
TL wépuKev 2) arn Thy muKvoTyTa. 
bmo'ws 8€ kal YAAN dmoiaody evav- 
wibrns, &e ; c. 7,190, b, 29: 8d 
éort pev as Svo AeKTéoy elvar TAS 
apxas, ta. 8 ws Tpets. Kat Eort mev 
&s tavavr'a, oioy e% tis A€yot Td 
povoixdy kal Td &movoor 7) TO Bepuoy 


advvarov. We obtain three prin- 
ciples (apxat) (ibid. 191, a, 12) 
if besides dmoreluevoy and Adgyos 
we take especial account of 
-orépyjots, otherwise only two. 
A thing’s opposite is its principle 
in so far as its matter is infected 
with orépnots or the contrary of 
the form it is going to receive ; 
something other than its opposite 
is its principle in so \far as the 
matter in itself is as capable of 
the one determination as of the 
other; c. 9, 192,.a, 16: Plato errs 
in identifyingthe material simply 


Kal 7) Wuxpov 7) 7d tpmooméevoy Kal 
T) Gvdpwootoy eott F ws ov* bm’ 
> Ul \ N4 > ’ 
GAATAWY Yap TacKXelv TavavTia 


with the non-existent. dyvros yap 
Twos Oelov Kal dyabod Kal eperod, 
70 mev evaytioy alte dauey civat, 
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Or 


it is a presupposition of all Becoming, this substratum 
cannot ever itself have had a commencement ; and since 
everything which perishes resolves itself finally into the 


same substratum, it is imperishable also.! 


ningless basis of Becoming? is Matter;* and so we 
have Matter alongside of Form as a second term.* 


The notion-and the relation of these two principles 
is more accurately determined in the doctrine that 


Form is the Actual and Matter the Possible.® 


708d meduney edbfecOa Kal dpéye- 
cOat avTov Kata THY EavTO prow. 
rots 5& cuuBatve: TO evartiov opé- 
yeo0at THs EavTod POopas. Ka'ror 
ovte avtd Eavtod oidy Te éplecOat 
td cidos Sid To mh eivar evdees, 
ovte 10 evaytiov. pbaptiKa yap 
wAAHAay Ta evayTia, GAAAX TOUT’ 
Zorw 7 tan, domep dy ef OjAv 
&ppevos Kal aioxpy Kadov (see 
p. 825, n. 1, supra). Phys. iv. 9, 
217, a, 22: eorly BAN pla Tey evay- 
tiwy, Oepuod Kal Wuxpod Kal Tay 
drAdrAwv TaY prvomKay evayTidoEwy, 
wal ex Svvduer bvros evepyela ov 
vyiverat, kal ov Xwprorn Bey [sc. 
Tov evaytiwceny] 7 VAN, TE 5’ elvan 
eaepoe 

1 See p. 341, n. 2, supra. Phys. 
ae), 192, fils eh upbaptoy Kal d aye 
ynT ov avdyen avtiy eivat. ire yap 
eylyveto, brdKeroOal te Set T par ov, 
7d e& ov évumdpxovT os - 5 6 (Ghee 
poelperat, cis TodTO apltera ExxXa- 
TOV. 

2 TO broxelyevoy, TO SeKTLKOy, p. 
342, n. 2, besides following notes 
and Gen. ct Corr. i. 10, 328, b, 10: 
Odrep ov Bey SeKTLKoy tdrepoy 3’ <idos. 
De An. ii. 2, 414, a, : Hopp Kal 
eldds Tt Kal Adyos oe oloy evépyera 
roo Sexricov. Thid. 1, 138: dore 
Adyos Tis Gv etn [a yx] kal eidos, 
GAN oux tAn Kal TO broke wevor. 


Both 


3 Phys. ibid. 1, 31: déyw yap 
vAny 70 wp@Tov broxelwevoy ExaoTw, 
€& 08 ylveral TL evumdpxovTOS ji) 
Kata cuuBeBnKds. Gen. ef Corr. i. 
4 fin. : att BE BAN padira mtv 
Kal Kuplws 7d bmoKelwevoy yever ews 
Kal pOopas Sextixdy, Tpdmov dé Ta 
kal 10 tats &AAats petaBodrats 
Metaph. i. 3, 983, a, 29 : érépay de 
[air’ay payey eivar] tiv BAny Kab 
7d brokelwevoy. Cf. foregoing nn. 

4 Cf. the foregoing and the 
next n. AS orépyots constitutes 
of itself no independent principle, 
Lut merely belongs to matter as 
such, 7.¢. to matter as still form- 
less, it is assigned a place beside 
form and matter only in a very 
few passages and with a certain 
reservation; see Phys. i. 7 (p. 
344, n. 1); Metaph. xii. 2, 1062, 
Deo 2cs 4 lOMG ose LOWS Carn, 
1071, a, 6, 16. 

5S De vAn. aisle ao 
Ajomey yévos Ey TL Tay byTwY TI 
odvatay, TavTns 5& Td Be as VANY, 
do Kab’ aird Rey oun €ort TOE TI, 
ET Epoy dé poppiyy Kai cidos, ral? iy 
180 A€yerat 7Té8e Te Kal Tpit ov 7) 
ex TovTwy. eott 8 h pey UAH 
ddvamts, TO 9 cidos evreAexeia, SO 
c. 2, 414, a, 14 sq.; i Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 9, 35, ay B2: ds pey obv tan 
tos yevynrots eat alzioy Tb Buva- 


This begin- , 
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conceptions have been obtained entirely out of the con- 
sideration of the distinction between the two poles 


toy elyat wal why elvar. Metaph. 
vii. 7, 1032, a, 20: Gmrayta 5& Ta 
yryvoueva  ptoer 7 téxvn exer 
vagy. duvardy yap Kal eivat kal wh 
elvat ExaorToy aire, TovTo & [that 
which can be or not be] éorly ev 
ExdoT@ VAN; c.15 (v. supra) ; viii. 
1, 1042, a, 27: GAny é Aéyo H wh 
7d0e TLovoa evepyeta Suvduer ear) 
768e Ti; c. 2, 1042, b, 9: eel 3 
n mev os smoremevn kat os bAn 
orota duoroyetrat, atirn 8 early 7 
Suvduct. Tbid, 1043, a, 12: 
evépyeta HAAN UAANS BAns Kal 6 
Adyos; 1. 20: rod e%Sous kal ris 
évepyclas; 1. 27: h wey yap ds An 
[ovata eorly] » 8 ws poppy dre 
evepyeia; C. 3 init.: thy éevépyeay 
kal thy popphy . . . THs evepyelas 
kal rod cYous; c. 6, 1045, a, 23: 
ei 8’ eorly . . . rd peey BAN Td BE 
Moppy, kal To wey Suvduer Td dE 
évepyela ; ix. 8, 1050, a, 15: 4 fAn 
éotl Suvduer, Ste €APor dv eis 7d 
elSos* bray Sé y' evepyela 7, Tére 
ev T@ e&iSer early; b, 2, 27: F 
ova’a wal Td €ldos evépyerd eorw 

. 4 ovala [ray pbopray] TA rat 
ddvamis odoa, odK evepyera; xii. 5, 
1071, a, 8: evepyela wey yop 7d 
eldos .. . Suvduer Sé 7 BAN; 1.18: 
mdvtwy 31) mp@rat apxal 7d évepyela 
mporov, Td €l8e1, kad %AAO 0 Svvduet. 
Such passages could easily be 
multiplied to prove that 7d 
duvduer dy Corresponds precisely 
to tan, Td evepyela dy to eldos. 
Even the statement (Bonrrz, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 398) that &rn 
refers rather to mpdrn, duvduer 
by rather to éaxdrn ban (see 
p. 848, n.1, infra), does not seem 
correct. If to the question rére 
Suvduer early Exacroy ; Aristotle 
(Metaph. ix. 7) replies by means 


of the éoxarn HAn, he must make 
the same reply to the question 
as to the tan éxdorov, the matter 
of these determinate things. If 
the earth cannot be said to be 
Suvdwe: &vOpwros, neither can it 
be called according to Metaph. 
vill. 4, 1044, a, 35, b, 1 sq.5* the 
matter of man’; and what the 
same passage calls duvdue oikia, 
1049, b, 8 sq. designates An. 
On the other hand, rpérn Ay is 
simply duvduer dv. So far, there- 
fore, as there remains any dis- 
tinction between the two pairs 
of conceptions, it ¢ neerns not 
so much their actual content as 
the point of view from which 
we regard it. In the antithesis 
of form and matter we distin- 
guish between different elements, 
in that of évepyela and devdue 
between different states or con- 
ditions of things. The former 
refers to the relation of substance 
to attribute; the latter, to the 
relation of the earlier to the 
later condition, of the ineom- 
plete. to the complete. But 
since the very essence of matter 
consists in possibility of form in 
actuality, we can conceive no 
case in which more than a 
grammatical change is necessary 
in order that we may substitute 
the latter for the former expres- 
sions. And vice versa we may 
in most cases substitute matter 
and form for the possible and 
the actual, The only difficulty 
that can possibly arise isin the 
case where we are speaking, not 
of two things related to one 
another as the possible to the 
actual, but of one and the same 


sa a 2 
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between which all Change and Becoming moves.' If 
we abstract in any given case from all that a given 
object is about for the first time to become, we shall 
have a definite Matter which is in want of a definite 
Form, and is consequently as yet only capable of receiv- 
ing it. If we abstract entirely from anything which is 
a product of Becoming—that is to say, if we think to 
ourselves a kind of object which has not as yet become 
anything, then we shall have pure Matter without any 
determination by Form. This will be that which is 
nothing, but can become everything—the Subject, 
namely, or substratum to which no one of all the 
thinkable predicates belongs, but which precisely 
on that account is equally receptive of them all. 


In other words, it is that which. is all in Possibility _/ 


and nothing in Actuality : it is purely potential Being,” 


seemed to presuppose it, is clear 
also from the statement that 
nothing to which ‘becoming’ is 
inapplicable can be said to have a 
matter; Detaph. viii. 5, 1044, 
b, 27: ob5& mavrds HAN early GAN’ 
bcwy yéveots eort Kal weraBorAy eis 
wAAnaAa. boa 5’ &vev ToD weTaBdar- 
Dew Sorw ® wh, ov ~art TobTwY 
vay. Cf. vii. 7 (previous n.) 

2 Td Suyduer ov. A somewhat 
different meaning attaches to 
Svvamuis When it indicates power 
or faculty in the sense of the 


thing as it passes from possibility 
to actuality, cf. Phys. ii. 3, 195, 
b, 3, vill. 4, 255, a, 33; De An. 
ii. 5, 417, a, 21 sq.; Gen. An. ii. 
1, 735, a, 9; but even here it 
can always be shown that a 
thing is duvdver only in so far as 
it has the fAn in itself. Although, 
therefore, Svvduer and évepye’a 
have, logically considered, a wider 
range than #An and «dos (since, 
while the latter express only a 
relation of two subjects to one 
another, the former express also 


a relation of one subject to it- 
self), metaphysically there is no 
distinction between them. 

1 That Aristotle’s conception 
of matter and with it the dis- 
tinction between matter and form 
thus originated in the attempt 
to explain ‘becoming, which 


apxh pmetaBAnturh, whether we 
speak of a faculty for doing or 
for suffermg, a rational or an 
irrational power (cf. Metaph. ix. 
1-6, v. 12); Aristotle, however, 
again mixes up both significa- 
tions (cf. Bontrz on Metaph. 
379 sq., and p. 231, n.1, supra. 
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without any kind of actual existence.! If conversely 
we take an object and abstract from it everything 
that is merely rudimentary and only on its way 
to completion, if we think of the end of its growth 
as fully attained, we obtain the pure and com- 
plete realisation of its conception, to which nothing 
formless, no matter that is still unformed, any lovger 
attaches. ‘The Form, or intelligible essence of a thing, 
corresponds with its perfect realisation, and Form in 
general with Actuality.2. Just as a statue is contained 
only potentially in the unwrought material, and comes 
into actual existence only through the Form which 


the artist communicates to the material, Aristotle under- 


From this second meaning of 
ddvauus we have Aristotle’s appli- 
cation of it to the material in 
which a determinate power 
resides, as in Part. An. ii. 1, 
646, a, 14 sq., where moist and 
dry, warm and cold substances, 
Gen. An. i, 18, 725, b, 14, where 
certain liquids, Meteor. ii, 3, 859, 
b, 12, where salts and alkalis, 
De Sensu, 5, 444, a, 1, where 
fragrant scents are called Suvd- 
mets, 

' This pure matter, which, how- 
ever (see infra), is never present as 
such, Aristotle calls mpdérn bay. 
Its opposite in this sense is #An 
erxdrtn (Wis, oikeia Exdorov), or 
the matter which unites itself, 
immediately, without requiring 
further preparation, with a deter- 
minate form. Ipérn vAn is the 
material as it precedes all ele- 
mentary differences; the éoydérn 
tan, eg, of the statue is the 
stone or brass; the eoyarn bAn of 


‘verbal confusion is 


man is Td carauqvia. Metaph. v. 
4, 1015, a, 7, c. 24 wit. vill 6, 
1045, b, 17, c. 4, 1044, a, 15, 34, 
b, 1, ix. 7, 1049, a, 24. Some 
caused by 
the fact that the expression 
mpérn vAn is applied equally to 
matter which is absolutely, and 
to matter which is only rela- 
tively, first (to the drAws apdrn 
and to the mpds avrd xpérn brn) ; 
see Metaph. v. 4, viii. 4, 1044, 
a, 18, 23; Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 28, 
and cf. Metaph. v. 4, 1014, b, 26. 
Cf. Bonirz, Ind. Avrist., 786, 
hb, 10. 

2 “Evépyem or evtedéxera (in 
the concrete 7d évepyela by, 7d 
evTeAexela dy), expressions which 
properly differ as activity or 
actualisation differs from com- 
pleteness or actuality, but which 
are commonly used by Aristotle 
without distinction. Of. infra, 
p. 879 sq. 
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stands by Potentiality in general Being as mere sus- 
ceptibility—indeterminate, undeveloped self-existence, 
capable, indeed, of becoming a definite reality, but not 
yet made into one. By Actuality, on the other hand, 
he means the same being considered as a developed 
out all that it 


accordingly he 


totality or Being which has wrought 
contains into full existence. When 
identifies Form with actual, Matter 
being, he means to say that the former is the totality 
of the qualities which the latter does not possess but 


with potential, 


is capable of acquiring.! Matter as such, the so-called 
mpoTn VAn,” is without form or definite character, being 
just that which precedes all Becoming and all formation ; 
the centre of indifference to all opposites and defi- 
nite qualities; the substratum which as yet possesses 


none of the qualities that make the Form of things.’ 


1 Metaph. ix. 6, 1048, a, 380: 
Zore DH evepyeia To bmdpxew Td 
mpayua ph oStws bomep A€éyouev 
Suvduer. Adyouev SE Suydper oloy 
ev 7G EbAp ‘Epuny Kab ev TH OAD 
Thy hucerar, tt dpampede'n by, Kal 
emis rhpovs Kat Thy mw) Sewpotvra, 
bv duvards 7 Ocwpijoas. Td 8 evep- 
rela. SfAov 8 em) Tay KaJeKaoTe 
Th emaywyh 9 BovAducba A€yetv. 
Kad 0) Set mayTds Spoy (nTElv, GAAG 
kat To avddoyov cuvopay, bT1 ws TO 
aK Domo0v mpds TO oiKko5o,uKdy, Kal 
+» eypnyopds moos TO Kabeddoy, Kah 
Ty dpav mprs Td voy [Mey opi bE 
éxov, kat 7d dmoxekpyevoy ex THS 
Sans mpos Thy BAny, Kal TO ameup- 
yacuévoy mpds TH avEpyarTov. TAv- 
ans 5¢ THS Siapopas Bdrepoy pSptov 
Zorw f evepyesa apwpiouern, Oar epy 
3k 7d dSuvaréy; c. 8, 1050, a, 21; 
Phys. i. 7, 191, a, 7: 7 8 broxet- 
mérn pots emioTnTh Kar’ avaroy lay. 


&s yap mpos ayBpiavra xadk>s 4) 
mpos KAtynu EvAov 7) mpds TAY GAAwY 
Te TY exdvT@y mopphy 7 BAN Kal 
7) tuoppov exer mply AaBety THY 
hoppy, oStws aftn mps ovotay 
éxer kal rd 75d Te Kal 7d dv, Lhid. 
ii. 1, 201, a, 29. 

2 See p. 348, n. 1, supra 

3 Metaph vii. 3, 1029, a, 20: 
Afyw 8 bArny h Kad? abrhy phre 7h 
uhre moody pire GAAO wnbey A€EyeTat 
ois dpisrar Td bv; c. 11, 1037, a, 
27: wera mev yap THs BAns o+K 
Zor [Adyos], ddpirtov yap; ix. 7, 
1049, a, 24: ef d€ rh €ott mparov, 
& pnxéts Kat’ GAdov A€yeTar excl- 
vivov [of such and sucha nature], 
To0TO Tpwrn VAN ; Vill. 1, see p. 315, 
n. 5, supra, iv. 4, 1007, b, 28: 
7) yap duvdwer ov Kal wy ev TeAc- 
xela 7d ddpiordy eott. DPhys.i. 7; 
see above, n.1, and iv. 2, 209, b, 
9: passing from this it becomes 
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Considered in this aspect, it is also unlimited or infinite, 
not in the spatial sense (for Aristotle, as we shall see, 
does not admit the existence of infinity in space), but 
in the wider sense according to which the infinite is that 
which, as fixed and circumscribed by no determinate 
l’orm, has reached no conclusion or completion.!. And 
since what is wholly indeterminate cannot be known, 
Matter, as such, is unknowable. It is only by analogy 
that we can gain any conception of it, by supposing a 
substratum for things of sense in general which is re- 
lated to them in much the same way as a special material 
is to the things that are made out of it.2 To Form, on 
the other hand, we attribute all the qualities of things, 
all definiteness, limitation, and intelligibility. Form 


meplexduevoy bro Tov efSovs [the 
form] wal wpioméevoy . . . Erte 5E 
Totovrov 7 UVAn Kal Td adpiorov. 
De Calo, iii. 8, 305, b, 17: aedes 
kal tuoppoy det 7d troKetwevoy 
elvat pddtota yap dy oltw divato 
puduicerbat, KaOdrep ev TE Tix 
yéypamrat, 7d Tavdexés. 

1 By &mrepoy Aristotle under- 
stands, first of all, the unlimited 
in space, and in this sense he ex- 
amines the conception in Phys. iii. 
4 sq. But finding that in ac- 
tuality there is no such infinite 
space, he finally identifies the un- 
limited with the adéptoroy or Ay. 
Cf. ibid. c. 6,207, a, 1: the notion 
commonly entertained of infin- 
ity is wholly false, ob yap of pndev 
iw, GAN 08 ae te ekw earl, ToT’ 
timeipdy eorw ... careipoy mey ody 
eorly ob Kata moody AopBdvovow 
dei TLAGBEly Cory Ew. 0F DE nde 
iw, Tovr’ eat TéAEvoy Kad dAov (De 
Colo, ii. 4, 286, b, 19, repeated) 


. TeAELoy & odSev mh Exov TEAOS * 
70 de TEAOS Tepas ... oF Yap Alvoy 
Atv@ cuvdrrew éotl TOS Grayt Kat 
dAw Td &reipoy . . . ott yap 7d 
dimetpoy THs TOU meyeCous TEAE OTN- 
tos UAn Kal 7d Suvduer Srovr, 
evteAcxe aS od... kal ob mwepiéxer 
GAAG meptexeTat, Hf reipov. 51d Kad 
kyvwotoy fH tireipoy' «idos yap odk 
exer m BAy &romoy d€ Kal 
advvatoy, 70 k&yvworoy Kad 7d 
adpioroy meciexew Kat dpicew; c. 7, 
207, b, 85: davepoy Sri ws HAN Td 
ameipdv eotw attiovy, ca Str 7d 
Mey elvan adTS oTépnois, Td dE Kad” 
airy troxewevoy To cuvexts kar 
aiv@nrdv, iv. 2, see previous note. 

* Phys. iii, 6; see previous 
note ; ibid. i. 7, Metaph. ix. 6 ; see 
p, 849, n. 1, supra, Metaph. vii. 10, 
1036, a, 8: 4) 8 BAN &yvworos Kad’ 
aitqy. Cf. also p.220, n. 2, SUpTA ; 
for parallels from Plato, ef. ZuL- 
LER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 621, 2. 
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and Matter, therefore, require nothing further to medi- 
ate between them in order to produce a whole, but are 
immediately united: is the definiteness of 
Matter in itself indefinite; Matter receives into itself 
directly the lacking definiteness of Form. When the 
Potential passes into the Actual, these elements do not 
stand opposed to one another as two separate things, 
‘but one and the same thing looked at as Matter is 
the Potentiality of that of which the Actuality is its 
Form.' 


Form 


But just as we may not regard Form and Matter 1n 
their mutual relation as two heterogeneous substances, 
so neither may we regard either of them in any case as 
a single substance, so as to imply that one Matter and 
one Form constitute the fundamental elements which in 
various combinations produce the aggregate of things. 
Aristotle recognises, indeed, in the Divine Spirit a 
being which is pure Form without Matter. Yet he 
does not treat this as the intelligible idea of all Forms, 
the universal, spiritual substance of all things, but as 
an individual being, beside which all other individual 
beings exist as so many substances. In like manner 
Aristotle recognises a fundamental matter, which, while 
in the elements and generally in all particular kinds of 
matter it assumes different forms and qualities, yet is in 
itself one and the same in all bodies. Yet this primitive 


\ Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, oy DETER 
to the question how the elements 
of a conception or of a number 
can be one, Aristotle answers 
that they are related to one 
another as matter and form (see 
p. 220, n. 2, supra): éori © bomep 


elpnrat Kal 7 ésxdtn van (cf. p. 
348, n. 1] Kal h wopph TavTd Kal €y 
Td pev duvdper TO SE évepyeta. [So 
Bonitz reads, but BEKKER has: 
Tonto Ka) Suyduer Td ev.] ev ydp Te 
Exagctov Kal 7d Suvdper Kal 7d 
evepyela ev THs CoTLY. 
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matter is never present except in the definite form of 
one of the elements.' Nor can it be otherwise, since 
pure, indeterminate Matter is mere Potentiality without 
any Actuality whatsoever. This original corporeal Matter, 
moreover, does not exhaust the conception, and Aristotle 
goes on to speak also of an incorporeal Matter which he 
finds, for example, in conceptions and in mathematical 
figures. ‘To this belongs whatever, without being itself 
corporeal, stands to something else in the same relation 
as corporeal Matter stands to Form.? Hence we see 
that not only does each of these conceptions denote a 
single existence or definite class of things, but they are 
used, though undoubtedly obtained in the first instance 
by abstraction from corporeal things,* wheresoever a 
relation subsists analogous to that which they originally 
express. ‘Thus in analysing conceptions into their 


1 Phys. iii. 5, 204, b, 32: odk 
€or. TowvToy cHua aicOnrdy rapa 
Ta oTolxeia KaAovMeva, Otherwise 
the four elements must needs 
resolve themselves into this, 
which is not the case. Gen. et 
Corm, ii. 1, 329,a, 8. Tbid.1. 24: 
jucts SE dauey wey elvat twa vAnv 


vontn. bid. c. 10, 1036, a, 9: 
van F fh wey aicOnrh eorw 7 BE 
vont) . . vont) d¢ % év Tors 
aisOntors dedpxovca mh 7 aicOnrd, 
oioy Td madquaticd, 

8’ This is evident from. the 
examples which Aristotle uses in 
illustration ; cf. pp. 341, n. 2, 342, 


ToY cwudTwY TOY alcOnT@V, GAAX 
TavTyY ov XwoLoTHY, GAN’ Gel jer’ 
evaytimoews. e& Hs yivera Td 
Kkadhovmeva oroxeia. bid. i. 5, 
320, b, 12 sq. 

2 Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, a, 33: 
éort Sé Tis BAns Hh mev vonty 4 8? 
aicOnrh, kar del rod Adyou Td wev HAN 
To & évépyeid cori; vii. 11, 1036, 
b, 85: €rrar yap brn evloy Kal wh 
aicOnray’ Kal mayrds yep ban cls 
eoTiy 0 uh eori Tl Hv elvar Kal eidos 
avTd Kad’ airs GAAd TdédE TL... 


\ 


Erte yap 7) An % mev aicOnth F bE 


n. 2,and 345 n.5, sup. Of matter he 
remarks also in Gen. et Corr. i. 4, 
320, a, 2,that we areto understand 
by it udAtora ical cuplws 7d droKel- 
Mevoy yeverews Kal pOopas dexriKdy. 

* Metaph. xii. 4: ta 8 atria, 
kal ai dpxal &AAa wAAav ~otw ds, 
ori 5 &s Gy Kabddov Ayn Tis Kad 
kat’ avadoylav, rata mdyTwy .. . 
oiov tows TGV aicOnTav coudtwr 
@s mey eldos Td Oepudy al &Adov 
tpdrov To) Wuxpdy 7 orépnots, HAN 
dé 7d Suvduer Tadra mp@rov Kad’ 
aiTé. . . mdvrwy 8 ob Tw juev eimety 
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two elements, Aristotle attributes to the genus the 
same significance as Matter, while he identifies the 
specific difference with the Form.! Similarly in the 
scheme of the universe, in physiology, in zoology, in 
psychology, the upper and the lower spheres and ele- 
ments,” the soul and the body,’ the male and the female,‘ 
the Active and the Passive Reason,* stand to one another 
in the same relation as the Form and the Matter. The 
same is true, it need hardly be remarked, of Potentiality 
and Actuality. These also express a definite relation 
which may subsist between all possible kinds of objects, 
and which can best be explained by analogy.® Aristotle 
applies them in precisely the same way as Matter and 
Form. He uses them, for instance, to elucidate the con- 
nection between the genus and the specific differences, 
and in general to show the possibility of several proper- 
ties belonging to one and the same thing.’ By them he 
explains the relation between the passive and the active 


otk €or, TH avadoyov Se, Sorep 312, a, 12, Gen. et Corr.i, 3,318, 


ef Tis elmo. OTL Gpxal elou Tpels, TO 
el5os Kal ) orepnots Kad An. GAN 
ExagToy ToUTwY ETEpoy TeEp) EKagTOV 
yevos éotly; c. 5, 1071, a, 3: ere 
3 BAAov tTpdmoy TO avdroyov apxat 
ai aural, oiov evépyera Kal ddvaputs. 
GAG Kal Tav’Ta %AAa TE BAAors Kal 
fAdws. Li, 24: tAdAa Se BAAwy 
aitia Kal oroxela, Sowep €AEXON, 
TOV [u1) ev TAUTA evel, XPOMaTwr, 
Lopwv, ovoiay, TooOTNTOS, TAHY TE 
dvddoyov Kal Tay ev TauTG yévet 
reps, ov eldet, GAN? Sti TaY Kal? 
Exactov &Ado h Te oF BAN Kal Td 
Kiwjoay Kal 7d ldos Kal H cue, TE 
Kaddrov é Ady TadTa, 

1 See p. 219, n. 2, supra. 

2 De Celo, iv. 3, 4, 310, b, 14, 


VOL. I. 


b, 32, ii. 8, 335, a, 18. 

3 DerAre us Ua 2. yo sqiaics 
2, 414, a, 13 sq. and often. 

SD Gen eAN sled: HE Til Coe, 
a, 3, il. 4, 738, b, 20, and often. 
Metaph. i. 6, 988, a, 5, v. 28, 
1024, a, 34. 

5 De An. iii. 5. 

6 Metaph. ix. 6; seep. 319, n. 
1, supra. bid. 1048,b, 6: Aéyeras 
¥ evepyeia ov raya, duolws, AAX’ 7) rd 
ayddoyov, ws ToUTO ey TOUTH 7) mpos 
TovTo, TO 8 ey THE 7) pds THBe* TH 
mey yop ws Kivnots Tpds Siva, TH 
8 ws ovota mpds Tia VAny. Cf. xii, 
5, 1071, a, 3, cited p. 352, n. 4. 

1 De An. ui, 5. 


AA 
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understanding.! It follows that one and the same thing 
may be viewed in one aspect as Matter, in another as 
Form: as Potentiality in the first, as Actuality in the 
second. The elements, for instance, which contain the 
material of all other bodies, are Forms of the primitive 
Matter; the brass which supplies the material for a statue 
has its own peculiar Form as a specific metal. While the 
soul in general is viewed as the Form of the body, yet even 
in its own highest and most immaterial part a distinction 
is made between two elements which are related to one 
another as Form and Matter.? Indeed, we shall find that 
everything except the ‘ eternal immaterial substances’ 
contains some element of Matter,’ while on the other 
hand, as we already know,‘ Matter never actually pre- 
sents itself to us except as endowed with Form. 

We may therefore distinguish several stages? in the 
development of Matter into Form. The first purely form- 
less Matter hes at the foundation of all things: but it is 
alsotrue that everything has its own peculiarand ultimate 
Matter. Between these two le all the material formations 
through which the original Matter has to pass before it 
becomes the particular Matter with which the Form of 
the thing immediately unites itself.6 The same holds 
true of the dvvayus.’ We ascribe potential knowledge 


' Metaph. viii. €, 1045, a, 23, p.348,n. l,e.g. Metaph. vili. 4, 1044, 
b, 16. Phys. i.2 fin.; see p. 219, a, 20: yiyvovrat 8€ wAelous tra 
ni2, psd, nal, pes0lynesand TOU avTov, Stay Oarépov 4H Er épa th, 
4, supra. oioy prA€eyma ee Atrapod kal yrukeos, 
2 Cf, Gen, et Curr. ti. 1, 829, «i rd Aumapoy €k TOU yAuKéos, ex BE 
32; Phys. iii, 1, 201, a, 29; Xoris T@ avarverbat cis Thy mpadrny 


De An. p. 375 sq., £40, vAnY Thy XoAHv. 
~8 Cf. p, 352, n. 2. 6 Seeip. 351) mel, 
4 See p. 352, n 1, supra, and 7 Phys. Vill. 4, 255,-a, 33% 
compare p. 848, n. 1. De An. ii. 5, 417, a, 21 sq. 
5 Cf. the passages quoted 
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not only to the man of learning when he is conceived as 
not actually engaged in scientific activity, but also to 
the learner, and even to man in general. But the 
sense in each case varies, and we have to distinguish 
between the degrees of proximity to évépyeva.! Nothing 
attains the realisation of that which it had at first the 
mere capacity to be, except by degrees; and in the uni- 
verse at large there are an infinite number of intermediate 
stages between mere Potentiality or the first Matter, 
and complete Actuality, which is pure Form or God. 
Now in the phenomenal world, Form presents itself 
under the aspect of a threefold principle of causality, 
while Matter contains the ground of all impressibility 
and of allincompleteness, of natural necessity and chance. 
Aristotle is in the habit of enumerating four kinds 
of Cause 2—the material, the conceptual or formal, the 


efficient and the final.? 


iWGcns Aj, JW. 1, 436,:a, 9): 
eyyutépw S& Kal moppwrépw ard 
asrod evdéxerat civon duydpet, Somep 
6 Kadevdmv yewuerpns Tov eypnyop- 
dros Toppwrépw Kal viTOS TOU Dewp- 
ovyros. 

2 Apxai. On the meaning of 
this expression see Metaph. v. 1, 
with the comments of SCHWHG- 
LER and Boni tz, and alsoxi.1 fin., 
Gen. et Corr. 1. 7, 324, a, 27, Phys. 
i, 5, 188, a, 27, viii. 1 fin., Gen. An. 
v. 7,788, a, 14; also Poet. c.7, 1450, 
b, 27; WArTz, Arist. Org 1.457 sq., 
the JInd. Arist. under opxh, and 
p- 247,n, 2, supra. ’Apxi indicates 
the first in every series, and in 
this sense it is used for all kinds 
of causes, but more especially of 
first causes, i.c. such as are de- 
ducible from no higher. Cf. 


These, however, on closer 


Metaph.v.1, 1013, a, 17: macav 
Mey ovv Kowoy THY apxXay TL TPATov 
elyar O0ev 2) ~otw  ylyvera 3) 
yiyveckerar’ Tovray be af pev 
evumdpxovaal eiow at de exTds. 
Anal. Post. i. 2, 72,a, 6; Top. iv. 
Ale, MIE oh ee 

3 Phys. ii. 8, 194, b, 23: eva 
pey oby Tpdmov alrioy A€yeTat TH €& 
0d ylveral rt évumdpxovTos, oloy 
XaArKods TOD avbpidytos, KC, UAAov 
dé 7d cldos Kal TO mapaderypa’ TOUTO 
& early 6 Adyos 6 Tov Th Hy ely 
Kat ro Tobrov yevn [i.c. the classes 
above it] . ert Obey 7H aPXNH THS 
MeTaBoAs 7 mparn } THS NPE“LNTEwS 

. rt ws TY TEAOS* TOUTO B eaTh 
To ov evena (= Metaph. v. 2); 
195, a, 15: one class of causes is 
&s 7d e& 06 aitia, and of these T& 
bey as Td UToKEimevoy, Ta BE ws Td 

AA 2 
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inspection, are found to be resolvable into the two first 
mentioned. ‘The concept of a thing is not different 
from its end, since to realise an end is to actualise a 
concept. But it is likewise possible to identify the 
concept with the efficient cause, whether it sets the 
thing in motion from within as its soul, or whether the 
motion comes from without. Even in the latter case it 
is the conception of the thing which produces motion, 
alike in works of nature and of art. Only man can 
beget man. Only the conception of health can determine 
the physician to labour in producing health.! In like 


rt hy elvar; next we have causes 
b0ev  Spxh THY metaBodrAjs 7) 
otdcews Kal Kwioews; lastly 7d 
tédos Kal tayabdy. Metaph. i. 3 
init.: Ta 8 atria AeyeTa TeTPAXeS, 
dv play wey aitlay pauey elvar THY 
ovalay Kal Td Th Fv elvar. .. ETEpav 
dt thy BAnv Kal 7d drokelweuor, 
tpirnv dé dev H apxn TiS KIWHTEwS, 
retdprny S& ayTikemevny airiay 
raitn, TY 08 Evera Kal Tayady, 
Thid. viii. 4, 1044, a, 82, Anal. 
Post. ii. 11 init., De Somno, 2, 455, 
b, 14, Gen. An. i. Linit ,v. 1, 778, 
b, 7, and elsewhere; cf. Jnd. 
Arist. 22, b, 29. On the different 
terms used for the four causes, 
ibid, and Warrz, Arist. Org. il. 
407; on what follows, RIvTER, ill. 
166 sqq. The further moditica- 
tions of the doctrine of the four 
causes in Phys. ii. 3, 195, a, 26 
sq. (ef. Metaph. v. 2,1013,b, 28), 
are unimportant, as is also the 
distinction of the ob €vexa into 
person and thing, on which cf. De 
An. ii. 4, 415, b, 2: 7d 8 0b Evena 
dirrdy, Td ev 08 TH BEG. Hee also 
Phys. ii. 2,194, a, 35,and Metaph. 
xii. 7, 1072, b, 2 (where we must 
read gor yap TW 7d ob Evera Kal 


twéds—the end is in the one 
case to heal the sick, and in the 
other to establish health). 

1 Phys We 15, 198s aie ae 
épxerar 3¢ Tu Tpla eis To Ey 
ToAAdKIS* TO Mev yop TL eoTt kal 
7.08 évexa ev éore [cf. 198, b, 3], 
7) & G0ev H Klynots mp@Tov TE 
eer TavTd TovTols * &vOpwros yap 
tvOpwmrov yerva. Cf. i. 7, 190, b, 
17 sq. De An. ii. 4, 415, b, 7: 
gore SE ) WuXY TOD COvTOS THmaros 
aitla Kal apxh. Tada SE moAAaXa@s 
Aeyetat. duotws F  Wuxh Kara 
Tovs Stwpiomevovs Tpomovs TpeEts 
aitia’ Kal yap d0ev % Klynots avTn, 
Kal o& evera, Kal ws  ovola TaY 
eublixov cwudrav n wuph airta, 
which he goes on to prove more 
fully. Metaph. xii. 5, 1071, a, 
18: martwy 5h mpGrar apxat ro 
evepysia mperov, TO e€tdei, kal AAAO 
© Suvduer. Elsewhere now one 
and now another of these three 
causes is identified with the 
third. So Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
b, 1: Yows 8€ ravra (i.e. eldos and 
TéAos) pwd adtd. Gen. An. i 
1 init.: tréxewvtar yap aitia 
Térrupes, 76 TE OU EvEKa WS TAOS, 
kal 6 Adyos THs ovotas: TadTa pev 
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manner we shall in the highest cause, which is God, 
find the pure Form, the ultimate end of the world and 


the source of its movement united in one. 


Nor does 


Aristotle in his physics distinguish more than two kinds 


oby ws ey TL oxeddr bmohaBety dei, 
Tp! ‘rov de Kal TET apr oy nN BAN Kal 
bev H apxh THs Kwhoews. bid. 
ji. 1, 732, a 3, where the female 
is called the tan, the male the 
aitla Kwotoa mpaétn, 6 Adyos 
imdpxe kal 7d eldos, and c. 6, 
742, a, 28; where,as ini. 1, the 
formal and the final cause are 
identified, and only three prin- 
ciples are enumerated: the réAos 
or 08 evena, the apxn KunT Kh real 
yevynt ech and the XPT Woy é 
xpnra to téAos. Part. An.i. I, 
641, a, 20: Tis pioews dixes 
Aevyouerns kal ovons THS meV ws 
Bans ths 8 ws odvoias [which = 
eldos|* Kol €or arn kal os 7 
kivotoa kal ws To TéeAos. Phys. ii. 
8, 199, a, 30: Kal ered 7 pions 
birt}, 7 ev ws BAn H 9’ ws poppy, 
téruos 8 attn .. . abtn by etn 7 
aitta 7 ob évexa, Ibid. c. 9, 200, 
a, 14: 7b 8’ ob Evera ev TE Adyo. 
L. 34: 7b réA0s 7d 00 Evera Kal 7 
&px} amd Tod dpiopod kat Tov Adyov. 
The artist’s method is nature’s 
also: émel 4 oixia Toisvde, Trade 
Set ylyverOa odtws Kal «it 
avOpwros Todl, radi. Part. An. 
i. J Hat) elOye) dee patverau dé 
TpaTn [air (a ay A€youev evekd 
De An. 


Twos’ Adyos yap obTos. 
i. 1, 403, b, 6: 7d €fd0s, EveKa 
TwVOl. Gen. et Corr. 1) SS OBI, 


b, 5: ds wey oan Tobr’ eatiy aitioy 
ToIs yeunrois, &s 5&€ 7d ov Eveney 
n Hopp kal 7 €l50s* TovTo © 
éatly 6 Adyos 6 Tis Exdarou ovalas, 
and previously : cialy oby [ai 
apxoad Tijs yeverews | ka) Toy 
apiurdy toa Kal t@ yevel ai aval 


almep éy rots aidlors Te Kal mpwrois * 
hn pmev ydp eorw as bAn, 7 8 ws 
Hopoh: det SE Kal thy Tpirny Err 
mpoourdpxev. Metaph. xii. 3, see 
p.341,n.1, fin. Metaph.vii.7 init.: 
mdaytTa TH ylyvoueva ord TE TLVvOS 
ylyverat kalé twos Kaiti. Of the 
i’ of it is said further on: kal 
bd’ ob, Kata Th €ldos Neyouevn 
pvots 7 duoedhs [sc.76 yryvopery }° 
aitn 8 ey GhAw. a&vOpwros yap ay- 
Opwmroy yevvad, and further, 1082, b, 
11: bore cupBaiver tpdmov tid ef 
tyielas thy byleav ylvecOat, Kat 
Thy oiklay ef oiklas, THS avev DAns 
Thy exovcay Any: H yap tarpiKen 
éort Kal -7) olkodouiKh Td eldos THs 


bytelas Kal Tis oiklas: Aéyw- 8 
ovolay tvev ee To rh jy elva. 
(CE. Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, b, 28: 


n 5€ réxvn Pes TOY yivomevay ev 
rdw. Part. An. i. 1, 640, a, 31: 

n d€ TéxYN Adyos TOU eoyov 6 &vev 
ths bans éeotiy; so in Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 33, 35, popph 
corresponds to téxvn; the art, 
however, is elsewhere treated as 
the true efficient cause, the 
artist only as a secondary cause ; 

eg. Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324, a, 34.) 
Metaph. uy HS Hone ere) BE 7d 
Kiwovy ey pey ois uourots 
avOpdrots (read avOpamw, approved 
by SCHWEGLER and BoNITZ) 
uyOpwmos, ev b& Tois amd Sdiavolas 
Td eidos 2) Td évayttoy, Tpdmoy Tid 
Tpia altia oy etn, @Ol 5 Térrapa* 

byleia yap mws 7 iaTpiKy, K kal oikias 
eldos 7 oixodoutK?, kal GvOpwros 
uvOpwroy yea ; ©. 3 fin. : i) yap 
deer puri réxyn 6 Adyos Tis byrelas 
éoriv. Speaking of health again, 
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of Cause, necessary and final,' in the operation of Matter 
and that of Form or concept.2. This is the only dis- 
tinction, therefore, which we must regard as funda- 
mental; that between formal, efficient and final causes 
For though the 
three are not always combined in the individual,’ yet 


is merely a secondary subdivision. 


in themselves and in their essence they are one, and it 
is only in the phenomena of sense that they are found 
separate.t The created universe has several causes; 
the eternal has only one—the essential concept itself. 
Again, as the Form is at once the efficient and 


the final force, so Matter as formless and indeterminate® 


itis said in Gen. et Corr.i. 7, the other, but in a different 


824. b, 15, that as the ob évera 
it is not momrikdy, 

' For a fuller discussion on 
this, see pp. 349, &c. supra, Atthis 
point, it willbe enough toreferthe 
reader to Part. An. i. 1. Cf. 
p. 642, a, L: eloly dpa Svo airlat 
attra, Td 0 oF Evexa kal rd e 
avayens. The opposition is indi- 
cated in | 17 in the werds : apy) 
yap 7 pias wadAXAov THs BAns, with 
which cf, further the passages 
quoted in the foregoing note from 
Phys. ti, 8, and Part. Ani. 1. 

* For although in Gen. sn. v. 
1, 778, a, 34, the moving cause is 
classed along with the necessary 
and eflicient, yet as RITTER, 
appealing to Phys. ii. 9, 200, 
a, 30, rightly remarks, the 
moving cause is not here con- 
sidered by itself, but only as 
united with matter. Cf. also 
ibid. \, 14: ev yap ti tan 7d 
avaykatoy, Td 8’ ob evera ev TS ASYY. 

3 §0 that, as is remarked 
Phys. ii. 3, 195, a, 8) OLstwo 
things each may be the cause of 


sense ; physical exercise, ¢.g., may 
be the efficient cause of health, 
health the final cause of exercise. 
This is the meaning of woAAdts 
in Phys. ii. 7 (p. 356, n. 1). 

4 Cf. Afetaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 
17: T@ 5& xpdvw mpcrepoy [sc. évép- 
yea Suvyduews| Gde* 7d 7H cider Th 
avtd evepyotv mpdrepoy [i.e, every 
potentiality presupposes a similar 
actuality], api@ug 8 oJ—for, as 
this is explained, the seed indeed 
precedes the plant which springs 
from it, but this seed itself comes 
from another plant, so that it is 
still the plant that produces the 
plant. bid, vii. 9, 1084, b, 16: 
Wrov THs ovclas ... Ott avdyKn 
mpovmapxew érépay ovolay evTe- 
Aexela ovoay % moret, oiov (Bor, Ei 
ylyverat (aov. 

Gens ANS i, Oy mite Dao 
apxn 8 ev meév rots dxwhros 7d 7h 
éorw, ev 5& Tois ywouevois dn 
mAelous, tpdmrov 8 &AAov Kal ov 
maga Tov a’Téy> ay pla Toy 
apibudy, Bev 5 Klynots eorww, 

° See p, 818 sq. supra. 
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is at once the passive subject of all impressions and the 
cause of all blind operations unregulated by any purpose. 
Matter alone can receive impressions, for all rd@os is a 
process of determination, and nothing is susceptible of 
such a process but that which is not yet determined: 
nothing, that is, but the indeterminate and therefore 
determinable—in other words, but Matter, 
which can exhibit every activity and every quality, 
for the simple reason that, taken in itself, it has no 
quality or operative force.! But though Matter is 
wholly devoid of any such active and positive force, 
Aristotle nevertheless attributes to it every obstruction 
to the plastic energy exercised by Form. To what 
other source, indeed, could this be traced? And so, 
since Form always works with a purpose, it is in Matter 
that we must seek the ground of ‘all phenomena that 


nothing 


are independent of this final purpose and antagonistic to 
it, the principle of blind natural necessity and chance. 
The first of these obstructive forces is to be explained by 
Nature’s need of certain materials and the consequent de- 
pendence of her creatures upon the same. Though this 
material element is in no sense efficient cause, yet ib is 
an indispensable condition of the realisation of Nature's 
ends. Though it is not necessary in itself, it is so con- 
ditionally : for ifa certain particular being has to be pro- 


, Gen. et Corr. la topo ed; Dy £5 
baa mey ody mh ey VAN Exel Thy 
Mopony, TAUTA wey arab TOV moun 
TIKGY, boa 5° ev 5An, abt iKd. Thy 
mey yep anv Ae yomey dpolws as 
cimety Thy avtThy elvor TOY GyTiKEL- 
mévwy Storepovowy, domep yévos oy. 
ibid. 1. 18: 78 ban D ban mabnr t- 
Kv; ii. 9, 335, b, 29: THs Mev yap bAnsS 


7) mhoxel éot) Kal 7 KivetoOat, TO 
dé Kivelv Ka) Tovety Erépas duydmews. 
Of Matter as moved and Form as 
mover we shall have more to say 
immediately. How exclusively 
passivity was limited by Aristotle 
to Matter, appears especially in 
his anthropology. 
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duced certain particular materials must be ready to 
hand.! For the same reason, the extent to which Nature 


1 Plato had already sharply 
distinguished the atria from the 
cuvalria, the efficient causes (8/ 
av ylyveral tt) from the indis- 
pensable conditions (avev ay od 
ylyverat); cf. Div. i. 642 sqq. 
Aristotle also adopts this dis- 
tinction. His whole view of 
nature turns on the opposition 
between design and natural ne- 
cessity, between what is required 
by the conception or form of a 
thing and what proceeds from 
the nature of its material: the 
former is the 8, 6, the latter the 
0% ov dev ; the former is indepen- 
dent and unconditioned, the 
latter is for a purpose and con- 
ditionally necessary. To these 
two there is added a third kind 
of necessity, viz. compulsion, 
which, however, does not further 
concern us here (upon this as 
distinguished from the necessity 
of the conception, ef. Phys. viii. 4, 
254, b, 13; An. Post. ii. 11,94, b, 
37; Metaph. v. 5, 1015, a, 26 
sqq., Vi. 2, 1026, b, 27, xi. 8, 1064, 
b, 83). Cf. Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 
1L: 7d yap dvaykatoy Tocavraxds, 
Td mev Bla Ste mapa Thy dpuhy, 7d 
dé 06 obk kvev Td Ed, Td BE wh evde- 
xdmevoy UAAwS GAN GmrAas, Part. 
An. i. 1, 639, b, 21: 7d 8 eF avay- 
Kns ov maow brdpye Tois Kara 
pow duolws . .. . tmdpxer dé 7d 
Mev amABs rots aidlos, Td 3’ ef 
Umolécews Kal Tots ev yeveoe: TAI, 
Lbid. 642, a, 1: eloty pa Sb airiat 
avra, 7d 0° of &vexa kad Td ef 
avdyiens* mode yap ylvera Bre 
avdyin. tows & ty tis a&mrophoee 
molav A€yovaw avdynny of Néyovres 
ek avdyins: ra&v wey yap dbo Tpdmwy 
oddérepoy oidy te tmrdpxew, Tov 


diwpicuévwy ey Tots kaTa piriocodlay 
[the necessity imposed by the 
conception and that of compul- 
sion]. for: © &y ye rots Exover 
yeveow 1 TpiTy. A€yomey yap Thy 
Tpodhy avayKaidy tt Kat’ ovdéTEpoy 
TovTwy TaY TpdTwY, GAN’ BTL ovX 
oidy Te &vev Tabrns elvat. TodTo 8’ 
got daomwep é€& tmrolecews. Gen. 
dn. i. 4, 717, a, 15: wav h pvos 
) 8a 7d avayKaioy more? 7) did TO 
BeAtioy; ii. 6, 743, b, 16: wavra 
d& Tatra, Kabdwep etrouey (743, a, 
36), Aektéov yiverOar TH meyv e 
avaykKns, TH 8 ovK e& ayvdyKns GAN’ 
évexa twos; iv. 8, 776, b, 32: dv 
a&uporepas Tas aitias, Everd TE TOD 
Bedrtiotov Kal e& avadyens. Phys. 
li. 2 init.: 7d 8 e& dvayens mérepoy 
€& dwobecews Umdpyet 7) Kal ATAGs ; 
usually we look for the necessity 
in the nature of the material 
parts; GAN’ duws odk avev wey 
TovTay yéyover, of méevrot 51d TavTA 
mwAnY ws BV bAny... duolws 5 Kal 
évy rots &AAols maow, ev bcos Td 
éverd Tov eotly, otk avev pey toy 
avaykaiay éexdytwy thy ptaw, ov 
mévrot ye 81d TadrTa GAA’ 3) os Any 

. && bmobécews 5) Td avaykaioy, 
GAN ObX ws TEAOS* ev yap TH BAN 
7) avayKaioy, To 3’ ob eveka ev TG 
Aoym. L. 80: avepdsy 5h dri rd 
dvaryhatov ey Tois pucikots Td ws 
vAn Acyduevoy Kal ai Kwhoets al 
tavtns. De An. ii. 4, 416, a, 9: 
done? S€ Ticw H Tod Tupds bors 
arrds aitla ris tpopis Kal THs 
abtjoews clvat... Todt covvaltioy 
bev mds eorw, ov why amtA@s ye 
alriov, GAAG MaAAOY 7} Wuxh. Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 24 sq.: it is 
not the matter which is the pro- 
ducing cause, for it is merely pas- 
sive and moved; the kupwrépa 
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can realise her end—the mode and the perfection in 
which the Form manifests itself—are conditioned by the 
character of these materials : that is, by their capacity for 
receiving and exhibiting the Form. Just in proportion as 


this capacity is wanting, will the formations be imperfect 
and degenerate from their true patterns and the proper 
purposes of nature, or perhaps we shall have productions 
which serve no end at all, but are developed incident- 
ally as the result of some natural coherence and neces- 
sity, in the course of the realisation of Nature’s purposes.! 


aitia is rl jv eivas and the woppn. 
The physicalis the mere tool of the 
causative conception ; heat does 
not any more of itself effect pro- 
duction than the saw saws of itself. 
Part. An. iii. 2, 663, b, 22: mas 
dt ris dvayKalas picews éxovons 
rois imdpxovow cE avdynns 7 Karo, 
Tov Abyov vais EveKa TOV KaTa- 
Kéxpntat, Aéyemev. Similarly Ari- 
stotle distinguishes (nal. Post. 
ji. 11, 94, b, 27) Everd twos and ef 
avd-yxns and enumerates (Metaph. 
y. 5) the commoner applications 
of dvaykatov: to that ob avev ovK 
evdéxerat Civ, Kc.; &s guvarrion, 
to that which is Bloor and to that 
which is évayxatoy in the proper 
sense 7) &rduby (=amAGs avay- 
Kaiov) viz. the wh evdexdpevoy BAAwS 
Zyev. Quite in conformity with 
this is the statement of Eudemus 
apud Simeu. Phys. 63, a, that 
matter and aim are the two 
causes of motion. Within the 
sphere of conditional necessity 
there is again (Gen. An. il. 6, 742, 
a, 19 sq.; where, however, 1, 22, 
we must read, not ob évexa but 
with Cod. PS. and Wimmer 
rovrou éy.) a twofold distinction 
made between that which as 
efficient cause conditions the 


production of anything and 
that which is necessary to it as 
the instrument of its activity: 
the former must precede in origin 
the thing which it aims at pro- 
ducing ; the latter must follow it. 
Cf. on the whole subject WAITZ, 
Arist. Org. ii. 409 sq. 

W Part AR. iva 2) Ol, a, Lone 
Karaxprat wiv ody evlore 7) pias 
cis TO WPEALOY TOls TEPITTaLATW, 
ob phy 51% TotTO det Cyrely mdvTa 
vera tlvos, GAAd Twwyv byTwY 
rowovTwy Erepa et avarykns oyuBalver 
31a TadTa moAAd. So according to 
Gen. An. v. 1, 778, a, 30, only 
that has an end to serve which 
appears universally in all nature’s 
productions or in certain classes 
of them ; individual varieties on 
the other hand have none: the 
eye has an end to serve; the fact 
that it is blue has none: @bid. 
c. 8 fin., mention is made of 
phenomena Sea yiveodau oupBalyer 
ph Everd Tov GAN’ ef dvdynns Kal 51a 
Thy aitiay Thy Kkuntucny. Accord- 
ing to Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
b, 12, the eclipses of the moon 
appear to serve no end; te: 6 
Zevs odx Saws tov otrov avtion, 
GAN? eE avdyKns’ To yap avax ev 
WuxOjvat det Kal To Wux0ev Jdwp 
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We shall hereafter have occasion to observe how deeply 
this view is rooted in Aristotle’s whole theory of Nature, 
and how many phenomena he accounts for by the resis- 
tance of Matter to Form. Again the same property 
of Matter is also the source of all contingency in 
Nature.' By ‘the contingent,’ ? Aristotle, who was the 
first carefully to examine this conception,’ under- 
stands in general all that can equally well belong or 
not belong to a thing: that which is neither contained 
in its essence nor supported by the necessity of its 
being,* and which accordingly is neither necessary nor 


normal. That we must 


yevdmevoy KaredOcivy: 7d 8 avtd- 
veobat TovTov yevouevov Toy oiToY 
oupPaiver. dwolws S¢ kad ef Tw 
amérduta 5 citros ev TH Edw, ov 
tovTov évexa ter Smws amddnTAaL, 
GANA TOvTO TUUBEBHKEY (Phys. ii. 
8, 198, b, 18); individual organs 
of animals are without purpose : 
the bile is a mepirrwpa kal odx 
éverd Tivos (Part. An. ibid. 1. 13), 
the stag has no use for its antlers 
(ibid. iii. 2, 663, a, 6, 664, a, 7). 
The same is true of all super- 
fuous materials which are un- 
employed; such materials are 
&xpnoroy or even tay Tapa pdow 
v1 (Gen. An. i. 18, 725, a, 1, 4); 
we must therefore decide evenin 
reference to one and the same 
material whether it serves a pur- 
pose or not: lymph (ix@p), eg,, 
which consists partly of half-as- 
similated and partly of corrupted 
blood, is in the former aspect 
aluaros xdpw, in the latter é 
avdyens (Part. An. ii. 4 fin.). 
Necessity of this latter kind, as 
is indicated in the passage quoted 
above from Phys. ii. 8, coincides 
with contingency, 


assume the existence of 


' Whether also of all freedom 
of choice in man, from which 
alone contingent effects really 
spring (to it alone at least these 
are referredin De Interpr. c. 9, 
18, b, 31, 19, a, 7), Aristotle does 
not tellus. In Phys.i.5,196,b,17, 
sq., he expressly excludes free 
purpose, as such, from the domain 
of tuxn. 

* SuuBeBynrds in the narrower 
sense, Td amd TUx75. 

3 Ashesays himself, Phys. ii. 4. 

2 An, Post. 1.4, (eae D4 Ds 
10: Aristotle calls kaé aibra&, 8c 
imdpxer te ev TH tl eotw . . . kad 
boos TOY evuTapydvrwy ators a’Ta 
ev TO Adyw évuTdpxovat TE Th eore 
dnAodyte . boa 5& punderépas 
imdpxet, cuuBeBynkdra; further, 7d 
bey 80 abrd bmdpxov éxdotw Kad’ 
aird, 7d 5é wh Sv abtd cupBeBnkds. 
Top. i. 5, 102, b, 4: cupBeBnkds 
d€ cor... d evdexerar bmdpyeww 
étwoty vl Kal TO aire Kal ph 
imdpxew ; cf. p.234,n.1,0n evdexé- 
Mevoy and duvardy, p. 213, n. 4, 
p. 214, n. 3, on cuuBeBnrds. 

° Metaph. v. 30, init. : cupBe- 
Anos Aéyerar d imipyer uy Tuy 
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such a principle, and not ascribe everything to the 
operation of necessity, Aristotle proves in the first place 
by the witness of universal experience,! aud in particular 
by the fact of the Freedom of the Will2 But he finds 
the true rationale of all contingency in the fact that all 
finite existence contains the potentiality of being and 
not-being, and that Matter as the indeterminate renders 
opposite determinations possible? It follows from this 
property of Matter that many things happen indepen- 
dently of the final action of efficient causes. The latter 
have always a definite object in view, but they frequently 
fail of its perfect accomplishment‘ owing to the inde- 
terminate nature of the Matter which they use, while 
at other times, owing to the same disturbing cause, they 
incidentally produce results which they did not origin- 


ally design.2 A contingent or accidental event is 
baws Larw ey ToIs mh Gel evepyovat 
7d Buvarov elvar, Kab wh dpolws. 
Metaph. vi. 2, 1027, a, 13: @oTe 
h ban @ora aitla, 7 evdexouevn 
mapa Td as em To TOAD GAAWS, Tov 
ouuBeBnkdtos ; vii. 7 (see p. 345, 
n.5, supra), v.30, 1025, a, 24; ode 
3) attiov wpiomévoy ovdey Tov 
guuBeBnkdtos, GAAG 7) tuxéy, 
rovto 8’ adpioroy. Cf. n. 5 infra. 

4 See pp. 360 sqq. supra, 
Gen. An. iv. 10, 778, a, 4: 
Bolrera piv ody H pvots Tos 
rovtwy [Trav totpwy] aprBuors p.0- 
peiy Tas yevéress Kal TAs TeAEUTaS, 


Kad bAnNGEes Eimety OF pévTa OT’ €E 
avdyens ov7’? emi 7O modd. The 
same definition is given vi. 2, 
1026 b, 3L sqq. (xi. 8). Phys. ii. 
5 init.; De Colo, i. 12, 283, a, 32: 
Td wey yap aitéuardy éott xal Td 
ard tixns mapa To ded Kal Td os 
em) Td OAV 7) dy 2 yivduevov. Phys. 
ii. 8, 138, b, 34: might not the 
appearance of design in nature 
be explained by supposing that 
of her chance productions only 
those survive which are fitted 
to live? No: tadra peéy yap Kal 
adyta Ta pice 2 del otrw yiverat 


) Gs emi Th TOAD, THY 5° amd TUXNS 
Ka) ToD abtoudrov ovdév. So De 
Colo, ii. 8, 289, b, 26. 

' Phys. ibid. 196, ID} 16% 

2 De Interpr.c. 9, 18, b, 31, 
LO anal. 

3 De Interpr. c. 9, TO} ai Dus 
there must be contingency, 67 


ovK aicpiBo1 be did, TE Thy tHS VANS 
dopioriay Kal Bie 7d ylvecbat TOAAAS 
dpxas, at ras yeverets Tas Kare 
pio Kad Tas POopas éumodlCovoat 
moAAdKis altia Tay Tape pdow 
cuumnrdyrwy eicly. See further 
p. 341 sqq. 


5 See n. 3, supra. Phys. ii, 
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caused by the diversion of free or compulsory purposeful 
action to results alien from its purpose through the in- 
fluence of external circumstances.! Now, since these 
disturbing circumstances are always found in the nature 
of the material means by which ends are realised, and 
in the system of nature to which these means belong, 
Contingency, in Aristotle’s sense of the word, may 
be defined as the disturbance by intermediate causes 
of an activity directed to a purpose.? - But activity in 
obedience to a purpose is that by which the essence 


or conception of an object is realised.% 


does not proceed from it 


5, 196, b, 17: r@v Sé yivouever rd 
bey Everd Tov y/yverat, TXT’ oF... 
gore 8 Everd tov boa te and 
diavolas ky mpaxOein kal bra amd 
gpvoews, TX OH Toiwdra bray KaTd 
ou BeBnds yévnra, ard rixns 
gapey elvat . . . Td pey ody Kad’ 
a57d alrioy apicméevov, Td 5é Kate 
ouuBeBnkds adpiorov: kreipa yap 
dy 7@ Ev ovuuBa'n. It is chance, 
for instance, if one comes to a 
place for another purpose and is 
rewarded in a way he had not 
thought of ; or if he (Metaph. v. 
30) digs a hole and finds a trea- 
sure; orif he desires to sail to 
one place and is carried to 
another; or, generally, if from 
action directed to a detinite end 
samething else results, by reason 
of the intervention of external 
circumstances, than that which 
was intended (étavy wh od 
cuuBdyTos Evexa yévntat, ob zw 
70 alriov, Phys. ii. 6, 197, lo 1K) 
If the action is one of voluntary 
choice (mpoaperdv) such a chance 
(according to the passage just 
quoted from Phys. ii.) must be 


That which 
is unessential; and there- 


called rdxn, otherwise adrduaror, 
so that the latter is the wider 
conception. Both, however, stand 
equally opposed to purposed ac- 
tion; dor’ ered) adpicra Td ofTws 
atria, kal ) TUXN adpioroy (Phys. ii. 
5, 197, a, 20). 

' Akin to this, but unimpor- 
tant for our present investigation, 
is the coincidence in time of two 
circumstances between which no 
causal relation of any kind ex- 
ists, e.g. a walk and an eclipse of 
the moon. Such a coincidence 
(which isthe purest and simplest 
case of contingency) Aristotle 
calls ctprroma, Divin, WEL ISK. Ue 
462, b, 26 sqq. 

* See p. 856 sqq. supra. 

%* Metaph. vi. 2, 1026, loys, sila 
Somwep yep dvduatt wdvov 7d cupBe- 
Bnkos éorr. 51) TlAdroy Tpdmov Tid 
ov KaKBs Thy copiotiKhy mepl Td uh 
by eratev. cial yap of rdv copirtav 
Adyot wept Td TvUBEBNKdS ds eimely 
Hddora mdvrev, LL. 21: patvera 
yop 7d cumBeByKds eyyds Te Tod wh 
ovTos, 
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fore Aristotle says that the contingent borders on the 
non-existent.!. After what has been already said about 
the nature of Knowledge, it scarcely needs, therefore, to 
be explicitly stated that such a principle as Contingency 
can be no object of Science. 

While it is obvious from what has just been said 
about the nature of Matter, that it is something far more 
primordial than might have been expected from the first 
definition given of its concept, this becomes still clearer 
from other considerations. From ‘ Matter’ Aristotle is 
not contented with deducing merely what one is apt to 
consider as accidental and unessential, but also certain 
properties of things which essentially belong to the 
conception of them and contribute to determining their 
generic character. ‘The distinction, for example, between 
male and female is said to be merely one of material ; ? 
and yet procreation, which depends upon it,? occupies a 
most important place in the scheme of the philosopher.’ 


bb Td aitd omepua OAV 7) Uppev 
ylyvetar mabey Tt mabos, Cf. Gen. 
Tie she By Kats 1 3 Seley wh By 
737, a, 27, and p. 353, n. 4, supra. 

3 De An. ii. 4, 415, a, 26, and 
other passages. That this is in- 
compatible with the statement 
in Metaph. x. 9, was rightly 
remarked by Ener, UVeb. d. 
Bedeut. d. tan Avist., Lhein. 
Mus. N.F. vii. 410. 

4 Jt is even stated, Gen. An. 
i, 2. 716, a, 1d, Die Ssethabpethe 
sexual distinction, depending as 
it does on difference of function, 
is kara Tov Adyoy and is one ov 


1 Anal. Post. i. 6, 75, a, 18, ¢. 
30, B83 init. Metaph. iid. 1026, 
De2lODTs ay LOUIS): 

Z Metaph. vii.5, 1030, b, 21, sex 
is reckoned one of the essential 
attributes, the ca@’ abrd tmdpxovta.; 
but x. 9 init. it is asked 8a cf 
yuvh avdpos ovic cider d.apeper . 
ovdé Céov ORAU Kal &ppev Erepov TH 
elSer, alto Kal? abtd Tov (gov 
altn % diabopa Kal ovx ws AevKoTNS 
kal pedavia, GAN f CGov, Kal 7d 
@jAv Kal Td &ppev bwdpxer ; and the 
answer is that a distinction in 
kind rests on évayridtntes ev TH 
Ady» alone, not on those ev Th 


Hap. Td dé Eppev Kal OAV Tov (ou 
oikea uey 749, GAN ov KaTa THY 
obciay, GAN ey TH VAD KalTE owpare. 


Kata To TUXdY mdpioy OVSE Kara 
riv tTuxovcay dbvapiy. 
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Similarly we shall have occasion to observe that the 


lower animals, 


which Aristotle always represents as 


even in their physical nature different in kind from 
human beings, are yet at the same time to be regarded 
as imperfect formations which have been prevented 
(owing, we must suppose, to the properties of Matter) 


from developing into the form of man. Furthermore, it 
is to Matter that we must refer the mutability and cor- 
ruptibility of earthly things;' and the same must be 


‘This follows from the 
general consideration that all 
Change and Becoming presup- 
posesamaterial (see Dp: 342, n.2 sq. 
supra) which, as duvduer by con- 
tains the possibility alike of 
being and not-being (Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 9; Metaph. ‘vii. 7, and 
other passages. Cf. p. 345, n.5), 
as Aristotle himself Cistinctly 
says. Cf. Metaph. vii. 15 (see 
p- 220, n. 2, supra), ix. 8, 1050, 
b, 7: fare 8 oddéev Suvduer aldioy. 
[Or as this is expressed Phys. iil. 
4, 208, b, 30: evdéxerOar yap 3) 
elvat ovdéy diapéper ev Tots adios. | 
Adyos Be be. maoca Sdvapis dua 
Tis avripdoeds é€orw [the possi- 
bility of being involves the 
possibility of not being, &c.] 

. 70 tpa duvardy elvar evdexerat 
kat elvat rat wh elvat(cf. p. 234, n. 1), 

nemo: evdex dmevor Ma eivae 
peaptrdy (similarly, xiv. 2, ¢nit.). 
The motion, therefore, of every 
perishable thing is combined 
with effort, for only thus is the 
possibility of the opposite state 
(the ddvauts Ths av Tipdoews, ll. 25, 
30 sqq:) overcome : a yep ovala 
bAn Ka) Suvauts odo, odK evepyeta, 
aitia Tovrov; Viil. 4, 1044, b, 27: 
ov5e maytds BAN zon Bra? Raey 
yévecls eott Kal petaBodr eis 


&AAnAGa. boa 5° avev Tov pera- 
BadrAew Eat F wh, odk Erte TOUTOY 
tAn; vii. 10, 1035, a, 25: dca 
bev ody cuverAnuueva 7d eldos Kal 
h Ban eotly . . . TavTa pev 
POelperar eis Tad’Ta.. . boa BE 
wy ouvelAnmrat TH BAn, GAA’ &vev 


tans... Tatta 8 od Pbeclpera } 
dAws 7) o¥TOL OSTw ye (Similarly it 
is said of immaterial forms, 
Sh. 3, LOTTO) a. Ub peovlmmcan: 
yéveris Kat POopa toiTwy, GAN 


tAAov tpdwoy eiot kal odk cioly 
oikla Te H &vev BAns Kal bylera Kal 
way To) Kara TExYHY: Not the forn 
as such, as we must understand 
1, 22, but only its union with 
this or that material has a be- 
ginning and end); xii. 1, 1069, 
b, 3: 7 & aicdnrh odoia weraBAnrh; 
2, 1069, b, 24: mdvta 8 Any Eyer 
doa uctaBadret. Longit. v.3, 465, 
b, 7: @ wh eorw evavtioy Kai oor 
wh eat adtvaroy ay etn piapiva: 
Jut we may not infer from this 
the indestructibility of any mate- 
rial thing: advvaroy yap ta Any 
EXovT my UMApKe ws TO evayTiov. 
mavrn mev yop evetvat TL Oepudy 7) 
To ebOh evdéxeTa, way 8 civan 
addvarov 7} Oepudy 7) <vOd ® AcuKdY: 
éora: yap 7% 1d9n KEeXwploméeva 
[‘ for in this case these qualities 
would be independent  exist- 
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said of all badness and imperfection,! although the per- 


ences]. €i ovr, Stay Gua i 7d 
mointiKoy Kab To maOnTiKdy, del Td 


wey mot TO Se maoxel, &ddvaTov 
uh meraBddrArew. De Calo,i. 12, 
283, a, 29: nothing that is with- 
out beginning can have an end, 
and nothing that is without end 
can have had a beginning, since 
this could only be if it were its 
nature at one time to be, at 
another not to be. tay 6€ 
TolovTwy % aT) Svvapis THS 
avripdcews Kal 7 BAN airia Tod 
elvat kal wh. 

1 Metaph. ix. 9, 1051, a, 15; 
Aristotle seems, indeed, to assert 
the very opposite of this: avdyicn 
Se Kal éml ray KaKay To TédOS Kal 
thy evépyemy elvat xelpov THs 
duvduews* Td yap Suvduevoy TadTo 
tudw tavavtia, Sjrov Goa bre ovK 
éote T) Kuby Tapa TH mMpdyuara. * 
vorepov yap TH proer Td Kaxdby THs 
duvduews, But this only means 
that since every dvvauis contains 
the possibility of opposite deter- 
minations (see p. 234, n. 1, supra) 
to what is merely duvdue: ov we 
cannot attribute one of two 
mutually exclusive qualities, 
such as good and bad, as the 
Platonists had done in explain- 
ing matter as evil (cf. Div. i. 
642, 6, 721, 737). Nevertheless, 
the ultimate cause of evil can 
only reside in the Suvdmer ov, in 
other words, in matter, and this 
is indicated by Aristotle him- 
self when, in the passage just 
quoted, he proceeds: ob« dpa. 00d 
ey rots e& apxfs Kal rots aidios 
ob0éy éotw otte KaKdy ovTE Gpdp- 
tnua obre SiepOapuevov* Kal yap n 
diapOopd Tay Kaxav eotly. There 
is no imperfection in the eternal, 
since it exists continually évep- 
yelg, and therefore excludes the 


possibility of opposites, since its 
conception has for ever been 
realised in it and will always 
continue to be realised. Evil 
and imperfection, on the other 
hand, consist in nothing else 
than a discrepancy between the 
concept of a thing and _ its 
actual state. While, therefore, 
on the one hand, the Svvduer ov 
cannot be itself evil, yet is it, 
on the other hand, the ulti- 
mate cause and condition of it. 
Accordingly Aristotle himself 
speaks (Phys. i. 9, 192, a, 15) of 
the kaxorowy of the An. He 
admits that it is not evil in it- 
self and in its essence, but only 
in a secondary sense, and in 
so far as, being without form, it 
lacks also the quality of goodness 
(cf. p. 324, n. 5, and p. 344, n. 1). 
Butit is precisely upon this want 
and this indeterminateness that 
the possibility of its turning out 
bad as well as good depends. 
Eternal reality excludes evil, since 
it has either no matter at all, or 
one which, as perfectly definite 
and formed, is incapable of oppo- 
site de‘erminations —while muta- 
bility and change, on the other 
hand, are sure indications of evil 
and imperfection. (On this 
subject cf also Zth. WN. vii. 15, 
1154, b, 28: pwetaBory bé maytwv 
yAuKitatoy, kare Toy moinTHY, Sid 
movnplay Td. bomep yap tvOpwitos 
edueTaBodos 6 moynpds, Kal 7 pvaots 
h Beouévn peTraBordns* 08 yap 
&rdH 0085 emenmys.) And so we 
shall find that Aristotle traces 
all imperfect forms of natural 
existence to the resistance which 
the matter offersto the form: and 
by aparity of reasoning he would 
have been forced to refer the 
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fect and imperishable heavenly bodies are no less formed 
of a definite material.!_ In Matter alone we must seek 
for the cause of change and motion, which result from 
an innate striving of Matter after Form.? Matter, 
finally, is the source of individual existence, in all those 
things at least which are formed of the union of Matter 
and Form. Aristotle certainly did not treat of the 
principle of Individualisation with the universality and 
definiteness that we could have wished: and thereby he 
bequeathed to his followers in the Middle Ages a rich op- 
portunity for scientific controversy. We shall find here- 
after that, in addition to corporeal beings, he recognises 
in the Deity, the spheral spirits and the rational part of 
man, incorporeal beings free from any taint of Matter, 
which we must nevertheless regard as being also indivi- 
Yet when the Form becomes actual in 
any material, it is the latter alone which explains why the 


dual existences.® 


source of moral evil to the body, 
which in his general scheme is 
alone passive and changeable, 
had he not, as we shall see here- 
after, left this question wholly 
vague. 

' Aristotle himself has not 
overlooked this objection. He 
mcets it (Wetaph, viii. 4, 1044, b, 
6) with the remark: ém 8 rev 
puotkerv wey aidtwy S€ ovatdy &AAOS 
Adyos. tows yup Evia ovK ExEt VAY, 
7) oF Towadtny (as the puaal ral 
yevuntal ovatat) GAAG udvoy Kara 
témov kwyTiy. Similarly xii, 2, 
1069, b, 24. The ether, for in- 
stance, of which the heavens and 
the heavenly bodies consist, is 
said to have no évaytiwos and 
therefore to be subject to no 
change in its substance. It has 


none of the qualities on which 
rest the mutual opposition of 
the elements and their transfor- 
mation into one another (cf. 
p- 858 sqq.). The question is, 
how it can be so, if it is really 
matter and if all matter is a 
duvduer dv and all Sivouts contains 
the possibility of opposite states, 

* On this, more infra. 

3 The solution which the 
Schoolmen in their doctrine of 
angels devised, to the effect that 
each of these pure spirits, as 
specilically different from every 
other and itself the only member 
of the species, is therefore at 
once specifically and numericaily 
single, is nowhere suggested by 
Aristotle. 
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Form is never present in it except under certain limiting 
conditions and with certain definite properties, which are 
not contained in the Form as such—that is, in the pure 
Concept of the thing. The Form or Concept is always a 
Universal,! denoting not a thing but a kind,? and capable 
of being thought, but not of existing, by itself apart from 
things.’ Between the Individuals into which the infimee 
species resolve themselves no difference of kind or Form 
any longer exists,‘ and consequently they must be distin- 
guished from one another by their Matter.> Aristotle is 
unable to apply this principle unwaveringly® through- 


1 See p. 219, n. 4, and p. 221, 
supra ;and upon eldos as the ob- 
ject of the conception see notes on 
pp. 216 and 341, &c., and cf. p. 
WS. 

2 Metaph. viii. 8, 1033, b, 21: 
the form is not something apart 
from definite material things, 
AAG TY TObVdE onualver, TddE Kal 
apispévoy ovk Eat, GAAG Tore? Kal 
yevva ex todde roldvde. But this 
is itself the distinctive mark of 
universality; see pp. 333, kc.supra. 

3 Phys. ii. 1,193, b, 4: 7 wopon 
kal 7d €ldos, ob xwpiorov by GAD’ 7) 
Kata tov Adyov, Metaph. viii. 1, 
1042, a, 26 sqq.; v. infra, n. 6. 

4 See notes at pp. 216, 221, &c. 
supra. 

5 Metaph. vii. 8 fin. (cf. c. 10, 
1035, b, 27 sqq.): the form unites 
with the matter, 7d 8 Grav H5y 7d 
tovde eldos vy tatade traits capél 
nal dros KadAlas kal Swxparns * 
Kad Erepoy mev did Thy VAny, érépa 
yap, TaVTd BE TE l5er* Hropov yap 
7d elds; x. 9, 1058, a, 37: eresdy 
éort TO pev Adyos Td 8’ VAn, Boa 
pev ev TH Ady eEloly evayTidTNTES 
€l5e mood. Siapopay, Boa 8 ev Ta 
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owElAnumevy TH YAN ov moLodory, 
51d avOpdrov Aevedtns ov ToLe? ode 
MeAavia.. . &s tAn yap 6 &vOpwmos, 
ov moet 5& Siapopay [a specific 
difference] 7 8An- ovK avOpdmov 
yap «t5n eioly of &vOpwro: did TotTO, 
Kaito. Erepau ai odpkes Kal Ta b07a 
€& dy 85 Kal G5e* GAAG Td aUVOAOY 
erepoy per, elder 8 ovx Erepoy, bre 
év TO Adbyw odk ot evaytlwots. 

° There are certainly passages 
in Aristotle in which that which 
constitutes the difference be- 
tween individuals of the same 
species seems to be included in 
the conception of their €idos; 
thus it cannot be overlooked that 
the conception, ¢.g., of man, which 
according to the passage just 
quoted is an injima species, does 
not exclude certain individual 
differences which have a refer- 
ence, not to the matter alone, but 
also to the form of the individual 
members of it (¢g. their bodily 
form). No clear distinction, how- 
ever, isanywhere drawn between 
this individual form, and the 
universal form or class concep- 
tion which expresses the common 
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out; but it is clear that his 


essence of several individual 
things; on the contrary, the 
former always resolves itself 
finally into the latter. Metaph. 
xii. 5, 1071, a, 27, it is said: Kal 
sav ev TavTG elder Erepa [sc. Ta 
oroixerd ori), ov e€fder, GAN 
drt rev Kabexactov &AdAo, TE on 
tan wal rd Kwihcay Kal 7d eldos 
Kal  euh, TE Kadddrov BE Ady 
tavtd. While, however, accord- 
ing to this passage everyone has 
an eldos of hisown different from 
that of everyone else, still the one 
does not differ from the other in 
kind. They will differ from one 
another, therefore, only in so faras 
they belong to different subjects : 
or in other words, in their actual 
embodiment, not in their cha- 
racter—4api0u@, not elder. Metaph. 
vii. 3 (cf. p.372,n.3), 1029, a, 1, it 
is said: the name ovofa seems to 
belong in the first place to the 
Sroxeluevoy mpatoy* ToodToy SE 
tpdmov mev Tiva 7 VAN A€vyerat, 
&ddov Sk rpdmov H mopph, tplrov sé 
7) é toitwy, Since, then, by 
Sroneluevoy or substance the indi- 
vidual thing as the subject of all 
its predicates is elsewhere under- 
stood (ef. pp. 332sqq., 300, &c.), we 
should naturally refer woppy here 
to the form of the individual 
thing gua individual. But from 
the further explanation, c. 8, it 
appears that this popph ey 7@ 
aicént@ (1083, b, 5), this ds «los 
) ovata Aeydmevoy, is only the un- 
realised form which first makes 
this definite thing into a thing 
which is defined in this or that 
way (réde into a TodvSe, 1. 23) in 
the actual thing, é.e. in the 
matter, but which on the other 
hand itself stands related to 
individual things as man is to 
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system leaves no room for 


Callias or Socrates. The only 
ground of individuality lies in 
the matter: év maytl T@ yevouevp 
tan éverrt, kal ore [and there- 
fore is] 7d wey rdde 7d de Td5e 
(1. 18). Exactly the same is true 
of Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 26 
(071 8’ ovaoia Td broKetwevoy, BAAwS 
piv 4 BAN... BAdAws 8 6 Adyos Kat 
h mwopoh, & Tdde Te BY TE AbYH 
xwpiotdv ear. tpiroy 5é 7d ek 
TovTwr, 09 yéveois udvov Kal Popa 
éott Kal xwpiotdy amA@s), and of 
the similar statement, Metaph. v. 
8 (see p.372,n.2, infra). Theform 
is a Téde in so far as it expresses 
a definite kind of being (man, 
beast, &c.); but it becomes the 
form of a definite individual 
thing in being united with a 
definite material. Considered 
apart from this union it is a 
universal, and it is not true to 
conclude, as HERTLING does 
(Form uw. Mat. 56), from the fact 
that Phys. iv. 3, 210, b, 29 sq., 
seems to reckon the eidos as well 
as the #An a constituent element 
of the thing, that it is ‘the con- 
stitutive principle of individual 
being.’ This is true rather of 
the material in which the form 
is first individualised. Even De 
An. ii. 1, 412, a, 6 leads to no 
other conclusion. Itis there said: 
A€youey 5H yevos Evy Tt TAY byTwY 
thy ovotav, TavTns Sé Td ev ws 
bAny, d Kal” adtd pev odk Ear. ThE 
v1, Erepoy SE wopphy Kal eidos, Kab” 
hv Hdn Aéyerar Tdde€ TL, Kal TpiTov 
7 éx rovTwy, The thing is called 
this definite thing, 7.e. a thing of 
this kind, becauseits material has 
received this form; so the 7é8e tu 
means here also, not the indivi- 
dual, but the specific peculiarity. 
—Still less in such passages as 
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individual Forms of sensible things.! 


Metaph. xii. 5, 1071, a, 20 (apxh 
yap To Kal? Exacroy Tov Kad’ Exac- 
Tov: &-Opwmros yap avOpémov Kabd- 
Aou* GAA? €ortiy ovdels, GAAG TInAeds 
-AXIAAEwS, &.) itis (as HERTLING 
says at p. 57), stated ‘in plain 
words that the form, like all first 
principles, must be individual.’ 
Peleus, however, is not the mere 
form of an individual but a real 
individual; and he has become 
so by the union of the form man 
with this particular human body. 
Moreover, {S10 eldos (Metaph. xii. 
5, 1071, a, 14) refers, not to the 
individual form of this or that 
man, but to the form man in 
general. So also the remark (De 
An. i. 3, 407, b, 23) that any soul 
may not enterany body, since all 
have their 7d:oy «iSos kal uoppny, 
must be taken to refer to bodies 
and souls of different kinds, and 
to mean that the soul of a 
man may not wander into the 
body of a beast. And when Gen. 
An. iv. 1, 766, a, 66 sqq. explains 
the origin of the female sex on 
the ground that the male prin- 
ciple cannot transform the 
material into its 7%S:oy «iSos, it is 
not dealing with the individual 
type, but with the form of the male 
sex. It does not alter the case 
here that difference of sex accord- 
ing to Metaph.x.9 (seep. 365, n. 2, 
supra) resides not in the ovata 
(= ld0s) of the (éey but only in 
the #An and the céua: for even 
although it be true that to Aris- 
totle this difference concerns, not 
the essence of man or animal as 
such, but only the form of the 
body, yet it is not on that account 
a mere question of individuality. 

1 HeRTLING (Porm u. Mat. 48 
sq.) believes that the form in 
Aristotle must necessarily be an 
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individual thing, since it gives to 
the individual its peculiar na- 
ture, and is thus distinguished 
from the essence (7d 7) jp eva), 
which is always, at least in sen- 
sible things, a universal. He ad- 
mits, however, that these two 
conceptions, which in certain 
passages Aristotle undoubtedly 
recognises as distinct, are as arule 
used interchangeably byhim. It 
seems more correct to say, on the 
contrary, that it was Aristotle's 
conscious intention toidentify the 
two, and to treat the form as well 
as the’ essence as a universal. 
If we find individual expressions 
in him which do not wholly har- 
monise with this view, this isan 
inconsistency which the actual 
facts of the case forced upon 
him. It is not the expression of 
the view with which he started 
and which was only afterwards 
obscured. That the essence of 
each thing lies in its form is to 
Aristotle an incontrovertible po- 
sition, and is stated by him with 
the greatest definiteness. The 
opposite he never stated in ex- 
press words; it can only be 
deduced from casual expressions 
to which we cannot certainly 
prove that Aristotle himself con- 
sciously attached this signifi- 
cance. Asa matter of fact the 
boundary line between the essen- 
tial marks which constitute the 
class conception, and the unes- 
sential which constitute mere 
individual difference, is very im- 
palpable. In every attempt to 
define it and to explain certain 
differences among things as class 
differences, others as individual 
varieties within the same class, 
we shall come upon cases in 
which a certain indefiniteness is 
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therefore implies a material element,! and everything 
that has a body is an Individual.’ Aristotle uses the 


two terms ‘ object of sense’ 


ently.? 


and ‘individual’ indiffer- 


If Matter is the cause of all this, it is impos- 


sible to suppose that it is distinguished from Form only 
by privation and non-existence : rather must it contri- 
bute something of its own to Form. 


Matter, viewed in this light, must be rated at even 


inevitable. That Aristotle ex- 
perienced this difficulty is unde- 
niable: but it does not therefore 
follow that he did not make the 
attempt, and that he intended 
from those e{8n which coincide 
with class conceptions io distin- 
guish asecond kind of «f7 which 
represent, not what is common 
to the class, but what is peculiar 
to the individual. The truth is 
that there is no place in his 
scheme for such individual forms. 
For since according to the well- 
known view that the form has 
neither origin nor end (see p. 342 
—and this must hold also of 
the form which as 7é8¢ 71 is in an 
individual existenee—see preced- 
* ing note) the individual forms of 
sensible things, if there are such, 
must be in actual fact separable 
from the things whose form they 
are; but this in Aristotle’s view 
is wholly inadmissible. 

1 Metaph. vii. 11, 1087, a, 1: 
Kal mavrds yap bAn tis éorw d Mh 
éori th jv elvat kal eldos adrd Kal? 
abrd dAAa Téde tt. Ibid. xii. 8, 
cited p. 839, n. supra. This only 
refers, however, as has there 
been already remarked, to the 
individual members of an infima 
spocies. 

2 See e.g. Metaph. i. 6, 988, a, 
1: Plato makes matter the source 


cf multiplicity, afro: cuuBatver 
y evavtiws . .. of wey yap ek THs 
BANS TWOAAG Trotodav . . . PatveTar 
ee mids bAns p‘a tpamweCa: which, 
howeyer, Plato did not deny, 
since it is just because the same 
material gives only one specimen, 
that material things constitute a 
plurality even when there is no 
distinction of kind between them 
—as Aristotle also holds. 

3 Cf. Metaph. iii. 4 (cited p. 
342, n. supra) where he says: if 
there were nothing but individual 
things, there would be nothing 
but sensible existence; xii. 3, 
1070, a, 9: ovola dé Tpeis, wey 
tAn TJ8e Tt obca TS HalvedOa .. 
4 8€ pdots (here = eldos) Tdde TH. 
eis hy, kal kis Tiss Ere tTpltn H eK 
rovtwy, ) Ka’ é€xacta. De Celo, 
1, 9) 227, b) 80'sq. (cE p: 2195 nos 
Form as such is something differ- 
ent from form in the material; 
and if, for instance, there existed 
only one single circle, the circle 
would still continue to be some- 
thing different from this circle. 
The one would be the «?Sos, the 
other ei8os ev tH BAH Kal TOY Kab’ 
€xacrov. éemel odv ect 6 ovpavds 
aic@ntos rev Kad’ Exacrov by ein. Td 
yap aicOntoy amav év th An 
bwipxev. ‘Individual reality’ and 
cidos ev 7H An here signify the 
same thing. 
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a higher value, when we recollect that Aristotle allowed 
substantiality in.its full sense to the Individual alone.! 
If the Individual alone is Substance, and if Form, 
as we have just seen, is always universal, and if 
therefore the true ground of individual existence is 
Matter—then we cannot escape the consequence that 
Matter supplies the ground also of substantial being, 
and that it is not pure Form, but the composite result 
of Form and Matter which alone is Substance, Indeed, 
since we have defined Substance as ‘the substratum’ 
(U7roxeiuevov)? and have also recognised in Matter the 
substratum of all Being,’ this would seem to give Matter 
the right to claim that it alone should be regarded as the 
primitive Substance of all things. Yet it is impossible 
for Aristotle to admit this. ull and original reality 
belongs to Form alone; Matter, on the contrary, is no 
more than the bare Potentiality of that whereof the Ac- 
tuality is Form. Not only, therefore, is it impossible that 
Matter can be substantial, but from its union with Form 
there can be produced nothing higher than pure Form, 
Moreover, there are innumerable passages in which 
Aristotle expressly identifies Form with Substance.‘ 
He declares that in all primitive and absolute existences, 
the intelligible essence is not different from the thing 
to which it belongs,° so that it constitutes the Substance 


' See pp. 331 sqq. i qv etva), c. 10, 1035, b, 32, ¢ 

2 See pp. 300, ae and notes. NOBG Ey RECS ire IKOZEIUS toy 8; 
3 See pp. 344 sq vi. il 1042, Ys WG Kee sah. 1043, 
z ig. i, tah 1. 3, 983, a, b, 10 sqq.; ix. 8, 10b0).a, 55 Gen. 


27; iii. 4, 999, b, 12 sqq.; vii. 4, et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 6; Meteor. 
1030, a %, hth, 1032, b, Te 14 av.-257379, b, 26,0, 12,7390) 4,005 
(cld0s 5& Aéyw 7d tte Fv evar Part. An. 1. 1, 641, a, 25; Gen. 
éxdotrouv. Kal Thy mparny ovctay An.i.1,714,a, 5, Cf. p. 214, n. 

. Aéeyw 8 odcioy avev bAns TO 5 Metaph. vii. 6 in answer to 
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of the thing. Further, he will not suffer anything else 
to be considered absolutely real except absolutely im- 
material Form, or pure spirit. It is not a sufficient so- 
lution to recall the different senses in which the term 
Substance (oda/a) is used,! since it is not here a question 
merely of the use of language but of the claim to actuality 
in the full and strict sense of the word. The question is 
whether we are to assign it to individual things as such, 
or only to their intelligible essence, i.e. to a Form which 
is unaffected by change in the individual thing and 
remains for ever self-identical. Here we detect a difli- 
culty, or rather a contradiction, which threatens to 
shake the very foundations of the system. 

Aristotle did not succeed in evading it altogether. 
In his Metaphysics he asks the question where we ought 
to look for the substance of things—in the Form, or in 


the Matter, or in the composite Whole produced by 


the question (1031, a, 15) mérepoy exist, things would not be known 
ravtsy e@otw #) Erepoy To Th ty (Tov meyv OdK EoTaL EmiaTiMN, TH 
elvat } Exactov; it is said that 8 od €¢rat dvta 1031, b, 8). 
they are different only in the This holds of all doa wh kar’ &AAo 
case in which a conception be- Aé€yerat, AAG Ka? abra Kal mpoTa, 


longs to a thing karad cv BeBnrds 
(as mere predicate), whereas on 
the other band when the concep- 
tion expresses the essence of the 
thing itself they are one and 
the same. Mg. the conception of 
whiteness is different from the 
Aevxds &v8pwmros; on the other 
hand the €évl efva is not different 
from the €y, the aya0@ eiva: from 
the dyaédy, nor again (c. 10, 1036, 
a, 1, cf. viii. 3, 1043, b, 2)) the 
KUKAm elvat from the kvKdos, 
the Wuxf elvar from the wuxh. 
Otherwise (not to mention other 
reasons) conceptions would not 


1031,%, 13, cf. 1032, a, 6 2srep 
mpotwy Kal Kad? aiTa Acyomevwy 7d 
éxdoTw elvat Kal Exaoroy TO adTd 
kal €v éore; c. 11, 1037, a, 33 sqq. 

' Cf. the following notes and 
Metaph. v. 8, 101%, by 23% 
ouuBawe 5) kata dvo0 Tpdwous Thy 
ovolav A€yeoOa, 7d 0 SroKelwevoy 
éxxarov, & mnkeTt Kar’ w&AAou 
A€vyerat, Kal & by TdSe Tt Ov Kal 
xwpirrov }* where, however, as 
SCHWEGLER and BonitTz rightly 
remark upon this passage, we 
can only understand the Adye 
xwpicrdv to be meant; on which 
cf, vili, 1 ; see p, 369, n. 6, supra] 
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the combination of both.| But his answer is far 
from satisfactory. He admits that Matter cannot 
properly be termed Substance,” yet, on the other hand, 
he does not venture to deprive it altogether of this title, 
since it is the substratum of all Being, the permanent 
amid change.* Nor is it sufficient to maintain that 
Matter is substantial in a different sense from lorm, 
the latter being actually, the former only poten- 
tially so;4 for how can we conceive of a Substance 


rowwdTov be Exdorov % poppy iar 
70 €l3os. 

1 VII. 3 init. (cf. at p. 370): 
we may use ‘substance’ in vari- 
ous ways: as equivalent to the 
rl fv elvat, the KaSdrou, the yevos, 
the dmoxelwevov. By the last, 
again, we may understand either 
the Ay or the moppy or the com- 
posite product of both. Of 
these, however, the KaféAov, and 
with it the yévos (on the relation 
of which to the «a@dAov, see p. 
213 sq.), are quietly set aside, 
c. 13 (ef. p. 333, suru) and 
since the poppy coincides with 
the ri jv «lv: there only remain 
the three above-mentioned sig- 
nifications of ovcta. Cf. c. 13 
anit., vill. 1, 1042, a, 26 sqq.; 
ibid. c.2; De An. ii. 1 (See p. 
369, n.6, supra); Ind. Arist. 545, 
a, 23 sq. 

2 Metaph. vii. 3, 1029, a, 27, 
after adducing several reasons 
in support of the view that the 
substance =the matter, he goes 
on: Gdbvarov 5é° Kal yop 7d 
xwpirroy Kal th 7éde TL tmdpxew 
doxer pddtwora TH ovoia, 5d 7d 
eldos Kal Td ek Guqot ovota Sdterev 
by elvat pa@ddov tas bans. Cf. 
further, p. 345 sqq. 

8 Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 32: 


Ort 8 early ovata Kal 7 BAN BijAov. 
évy mdoas yup Tais éyTiKempevais 
petaBodats eort Te Td vmorelwevov 
rais ueraBodrais. Cf. p.344. Tbid. ix. 
7, 1049, a, 34: the substratum of 
the té5e Te is bAn Kal ovala bALKH; 
vii. 10, 1035, a, 1: €f ody éord 7d 
pey HAn Th 8° eldos Td 8 ex TOVTHY, 
Kol ovata } Te UAn Kal Td eldus Kal 
To é« sovT«v. Phys. i. 9, 192, 
a, 3 (cf. pp. 842 sqq. and notes) : 
hueis ev yop UAnuv Kal orépnow 
érepsy gapey elvat, nal Tory Td 
ey ork oy elvat Kate cup BeBnkds, 
chy taAnyv, thy 3€ orépnow Kad’ 
abthy, Kad Thy wey eyyus Kal ovolav 
mos, Thy bAanv, Thy de oTEepnow 
ovdauas, De Ai ii.1 (see p. 669, 
n. 6, supra). 

4 Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 26: 
Zort 8’ ovata Td broKeipevoy, BAAWS 
pev 7 BAn, . . +» GAdws 8 6 Adyos 
Kal 4) moppi, . . . TpiTOV de TO ek 
rovTwv; c. 2 init.: ewe 8 7 bev 
hs troxeyeévn Kol ws bAn ovola 
Sporoyeirat, arn 3 erry H Suvduet, 
Aourby Thy as evépyeiay ovolay TAY 
aicOntav eine tls eotw. bid. 


Jin. : pavepoy 5) ek TOY cipnuevav 


rls 7 aisOnrh ovcla orl Kar mas ° 
h piv yop ws vAn, h 8 es popph, 
drt evépyeim*  S€ tpirn H eK 
rottwv; xiv. 1, 1088, b, 1 (against 
the Platonic doctrine of an abso- 
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which is merely potential: that is, an absolute existence 
which does not yet actually exist? If we grant that Form 
is the proper Substance of things, actual existence in 
the highest sense, and that as such it is opposed not 
only to Matter but also to the composite product of 
Matter and Form,' yet Aristotle has done nothing at all to 
show how this is possible, considering that Form in itself 
is always a Universal, that the Individual is always 
burdened with Matter, and that Substance is originally 
individual Substance. In like manner he fails to tell 
us how mere Form can be the essence and substance of 
things which cannot be conceived apart from a definite 
material composition ;? or again how Matter devoid of 
quality and determination can produce the individual 
determinateness of particular existences which are not 
related to each other as so many impressions of a die 
but are differentiated from one another qualitatively by 
definite properties. Finally, it is not easy to see why 
birth and extinction should pertain to things that are the 
joint product of Form and Matter, and yet not to Form 


lutely great and small): davaykn 


elvat uadAov THs FAns. Thy pev 
Te e€xdorov tAny elvar Td duzraquer 


TowvrToyv, dore kal odctas* Td Be 
mpds Tt odte Suyduer ovata ove 
eévepyeia. 

1 Metaph. viii. 3 init.: eviote 
AavOdver wéTEpoy cnmalver Td cvoma 
Thy cbvOeroy ovaiay i) Thy evepyeiay 
kal Thy mopphy, otoy 7 oik‘a mérepov 
onMELOY TOU KoLWOD OTL TkKEeTAaGMA EK 
mwAlvOwy Kal Aldwy wd) KEemmwéevwr, 7) 
THs evepyelas Kal tov efSovs Ort 
okématma; vii. 8, 1029, a, 5: ef 
7) eidos tis tAns mpdérepoy Kal 
adAov dy, Kal rod e& dmgoiv 
updtepov éorat; line 29: 7d eldos 
cal To e& aupoiy odvota ddterey by 


tolvuy e& auoty ovolay, Aéyw SE 
Thy EK TE THS VAs kal THS mopphs, 
apetréov* varépa yap kal Sdn. 

2 Aristotle frequently  dis- 
tinguishes between conceptions 
of pure form and of form in- 
herent in a definite material ; 
the standing example of the 
latter is the omdy as distin- 
guished from the ko?tAov ; so also 
axe, saw, house, statue, and 
even soul. Cf. Phys. ii. 1, 194, 
a, 12, 11.9 jin. De An. i. 1, 403, 
b, 2, ii. 1, 412, b, 11. Afetaph. 
Vil. 0; C1 10) OSD asec oe bs 
74, ¢. 11, 1037, a, 29. 
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or Matter separately.! For even if we can suppose that 
Matter as such had no beginning, it is hard to imagine 
that the Forms of created things were uncreated, if they 
neither exist independently as Ideas nor are originally 
inherent in Matter. All these difficulties exhibit the same 
conclusion that we discerned in dealing with the notion of 
Substance. The fact is that Aristotle combines in his Me- 
taphysics two different points of view, which he fails to 
harmonise. On the one side he adheres to the Socratico- 
Platonic principle that the true essence of things is to 
be found in their Concept, and this is always Universal. 
On the other side he acknowledges that this Universal 
has no existence apart from the Individual, which he 
therefore declares to be the Substance. He cannot 
explain how these two positions may coexist in one 
philosophy, and hence the above-mentioned contra- 
dictions arise. At one time the Form, at another the 
Individual which is the product of the union of Form 
and Matter, appears to be the Actual. Matter causes 
results incompatible with mere Potentiality. It is repre- 
sented at the same time as indefinite Universality and as 
the ground of individual determinateness. So the un- 


1 Metaph. vii. 15 cited at p. 
219, n. 4, supra, and the ‘passage 
from c, 10 cited at p. 366, n. 1; ibid. 
viii. 1, 1042, a, 29: rplrov dé 7d ex 
rovrwy [form and matter], ou 
yéveais wdvou Kal pOopa cart; C. 3, 
1043, b, 10: ovd€ 57 6 avOpwrds 
écrit 7d (Gov Kal Stroup, GAAG TL 
det clvar & mapa Taira eo, «i 
rane’? ban... h ovata’ b egaip- 
oavres Thy bAny A€youTi. et ody 
roor’ atriv tov clvar Kal ovolas 
[so BonitzZ], TovTo avr ty Thy 


ovolay rA€youev. aden 5h rabrny 
 aldiov elvar } POaprhy avev Tov 
pbciperbar Kal yeryovevat tiyev TOU 
yiyverbat 7d eld9s ovdels 
moti ovde yevva, GAAA ToLetrat 
rode ylyverar 5€ 7H eK TOUTwY ; 
c. 5 init.: éwel 8 1a awev 
vyevérews Kal POopas eort kal ovK 
Zor, olov al otvymal, etmep eloly, 
xa) baws To e185 Kal al poppal, ov 
yp Th AevKdy yiyveTat, GAG oa) 
EvAov Aeuxdy. Cf. pp. 341 sqq., 
and notes there. 
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certainty goes on, until we cease to wonder that Aristotle’s 
doctrine of Matter and Form, Particular and Universal, 
received the most various interpretations and supported 
the most contradictory assertions not only among the 
Greek Peripatetics but also and to a far greater extent 
among the logicians of the Middle Ages. 

Yet the doctrine is of vital importance to the System. 
Aristotle finds the best solution of the difficulties which 
perplexed earlier philosophers in his distinction between 
Form and Matter, Potential and Actual. By means of this 
distinction he explains how Unity can also be M ultiplicity ; 
how the Genus and Differences form one Concept; how the 
many Individuals constitute one Species ; how Soul and. 
Body make one Being.'! It is this alone which enables 
him to solve the problem of Becoming, over which Plato 
as well as all others had stumbled. Indeed, the dis- 
tinction of which we are speaking serves especially, as 
has been seen, for the elucidation of this problem. 
Form and Matter being related to each other as Actual 
and Potential, they are in a position of essential correla- 
tion ; the notion of the Potential implies the possibility 
of its becoming Actual; the notion of the Actual implies 
that it is the Actuality of the Potential. Everything 
that is to become actual must be potential ; and con- 
versely everything that is potential must at some time 
or other become actual, since what is never to be actual 
cannot be called potential.2. Nor does Aristotle mean 


" Cf. pp. 219, n.2, 351, n. 1, assertion thata thing is potential 
and 369,n.5. De An. ii. 1, 412, only so long as it is actual; but 
b, 6, c. 2, 414, a, 19 sqq. he forbids us also to say (sbid. 

* Aristotle, indeed (Metaph. c. 4 init.) Bre Suvardoy wey Todi 
ix. 3) controverts the Megarian ovd« %o7a: 88, since this could only 
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by Potentiality any mere logical or formal but also real 


Potentiality. 


Matter is in itself or in its capacity 


that whereof the Actuality is Form; and consequently 


Matter of itself implies Form, requires form, owns a 


natural inclination or longing (as Aristotle expresses it) 


for it, is provoked by it to move and develop itself! 
On the other hand Form is that which gives complete-- 


ness to Matter by realising its potential capacities ; it 


is the Energy or Entelechy of Matter.” 


be said of that which by its very 
nature could not be; but this 
could not be potential, and he 
therefore denies (as was pointed 
outat p. 366,n. 1)that in things of 
eternal duration there can be any 
potentiality without actuality. 

1 Cf. the passage, Phys. 1, 9, 
quoted p. 344, n. 1. Matter is 
said by nature épierOat Kal 
épéyerOas Tod Oetov Kal ayabod 
kal éperod, and this is the prin- 
ciple upon which we must explain 
the movement of the world by 
God and of the body by the soul. 
Cf. such expressions as Metaph. 
xii. 7, 1072, b, 3B: Kwel ws épa- 
pevov; ibid. a, 26: 7d ope Tov 
kal To vonToy Kiel ov Kivotmevoy. 
The longing referred to is no 
conscious desire, but a mere 
natural impulse, and is frequently 
referred to by Aristotle as the 
cause of the natural movements 
of bodies: Thus (Phys. ii. 1, 
192, b, 18) we are told: a work 
of art obSeu‘ay dépuhy exer pera- 
Borjjs tupuroy, whereas the pro- 
duct of nature has. Of. Metaph. 
vy. 23, 1023, a, 8, where Kate THY 
abrod pvow and Kara Thy abtod 
épuhv are parallel phrases ; Anal. 
Post. ti. 11, 94, b, 87, where 
inner necessity, avdykn Kard Thy 


But the 


gow Kal dpm), is distinguished 
from compulsion, évdyxn mapa 
Thy dpunv, and the falling of a 
stone quoted as an example of 
the former (similarly Metaph. v. 
5, 1015, a 26, b, 1, c. 23, 1023, a, 
Me Seley ost ty WO lo Iie cf. 
HeRTLING, Mat. wv. Form, 91). 
Nevertheless we cannot but 
recognise in the use of these 
expressions the psychological 
analogy from which the termino- 
logy is borrowed, reminding us 
as it does of the earlier hylo- 
zoism. 

2 Aristotle as a rule makes no 
distinction between these two 
terms (see TRENDELENBURG, De 
An. 296 sq.; SCHWEGLER, Arist. 
Metaph. iv. 221 sq., liidmesois 
Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 253, b, 35 
sqq., also p. 348, n. supra), and if 
he seems to do so in individual 
passages, yet is the distinction of 
each from the other so loosely 
defined that in different passages 
the same is assigned to both. 
Thus motion is usually called the 
entelecheia of matter, the soul 
the entelecheia of the body 
(cf. Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 26, 201, 
a, 10, 17, 28, 30, b, 4; viii. 1, 251, 
a, 9; De An. ii. i. 412, a, 10, 21, 
27, b, 5, 9, 28, 413, a, 5 sqq., ©. 4, 
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Entelechy of Matter or the actualisation of Potentiality 


is Motion.} 


The correlation therefore of Form and 


Matter leads us to consider Motion and its Causes. 


(3) Motion and the jirst Cause of Motion. 


Aristotle has himself explained what he meant by 
the definition we have quoted. Motion is the Entelechy 
of that which exists potentially—in other words, it is 


416, b, 4sqq.); yet Metaph. ix. 
65S GlO1 85 ob, IGrSGq mrad de 
1050, a, 30 sqq.) motion is defined 
as energetic, and yet again (ibid. 
c. 6, 1048, b, 18 sqq.) it is said 
to differ from energy as the in- 
complete from the complete, so 
that only such activity as contains 
its own end in itself, eg. sight, 
thought, life, happiness, is called 
energeia, while on the other hand 
that whichis subordinate toanend 
outside itself and ceases with its 
attainment, eg. building, walk- 
ing, &c., is called motion. (On 
these two kinds of activities, 2. 
also c. 8, 1050, a, 23 sqq.) Me- 
taph. ix. 3, 1047, a, 30 again 
seems tO appropriate éyTeAcxera 
to the state of completion, éevép- 
eta to the activity directed to its 
attainment, or to motion (Sore? yap 
eyépyeia pddtora 7 Klynois elvat), 
and so ec. 8, 1050, a, 22. Also De 
An, ii. 5, 417, b, 4, 7, 10, 418, a, 
4, evred€xera stands for the com- 
pleted state. (That “Metaph. xi. 
9, 1065, b, 16, 83, repeatedly uses 
evépyera where Phys. iii. 1 has 
evreA€xeia, is of no importance, on 
account of the spuriousness of 
the former passage.) Elsewhere 
motion is called evépyem &reAts, 
€v. Tod GreAovs, and as such is dis- 
tinguished from the amas évép- 


yera TOD TeTeAETWEvoU (cf. n. Latp 
383 infra). But évredéxera is used 
also in this sense, e.g. De An. ii. 
5, 417, a, 28,and the same ex- 
pression occurs Metaph. xii. 8, 
1074, a, 35, c. 5, 1071, a, 36, as 
applied to the pure, immaterial 
form, viz. God. Phys. iii. 3 init. 
the action of the moving cause is 
called  évépyera, the change 
effected in that which is moved 
evreA€xeia, a use which seems 
quite proper, as the latter and 
not the former is brought to 
completion by motion ; yet in the 
passage that follows évreAéxeia is 
used of both, andin Metaph. ix. 8, 
1030, a, 30 sqq. it is said, with 
reference to the two kinds of 
activities distinguished above : in 
the case of those whose end is 
outside of themselves, the ener- 
geia isin that which is moved ; in 
the case of the others, in that 
which acts. It is therefore im- 
possible to point to any fixity in 
the language used to express the 
distinction between these two 
terms. 

1 Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 10, b, 4: 
m Tod duvdwer SvTos evTercxea H 
To.wvtov, Klynols eorw . . . H Tov 
duvarod, 7 Suvardy, évredéxera 
pavepoy bri Klynols eorw; c. 2, 
202, b, 7: A Klynots €vTEAEX ELA TOD 
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the process by which that which existed previously only 
in capacity is brought to reality, the determination of 
Matter by Form, the transition from Potentiality to 
Actuality.! The movement of building, for example, 
consists in fashioning the materials of which a house 
can be made, into an actual house. But motion is the 
entelechy of potential existence only qua potential and 
not in any other relation. The movement of the brass, 
for instance, out of which a statue is cast, does not con- 
cern it in so far as it is brass—for qua brass it remains 
unaltered and has always had a certain sort of actuality— 


but only in so far as it contains the potentiality of being 


made into a statue.? 


Kwtod f Kwnrdy ; vill. 1, 251, a, 9: 
papey dy Thy Kiynow elvat évTErE- 
xetav ToD KWHTOD % KwnTdy. So 
Metaph. xi. 9, 1065, b, 16, 33 ; see 
preceding note. 

‘ That only this transition and 
not the condition attained by 
means of it, only the process of 
actualisation, not the actuality, is 
meant by the expression entele- 
cheia or energeia is obvious not 
less from the nature of the case 
itself than from the repeated 
description of motion as an un- 
completed energy or entelechy 
(see pp. 383, n. 1, 379, n. Dy. Mb avs) 
same distinction elsewhere occurs. 
Pleasure, ¢.g., is said not to be a 
movement, because a movement 
is at each moment incomplete, 
whereas pleasure is complete. The 
former is the pursuit, the latter 
the attainment, of the end, a 
result of the completed activity. 
Eth. N.x. 3, 4, vii. 13, 1153, a, 12. 

2 In this way the nreviously 
quoted definition is explained, 


This distinction, however, can, it 


Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 9, sqq. (and 
therefore Metaph. xi. 9, 1065, b, 
sqq.). BRENTANO’S explanation 
(Von der mannigf. Bedeutung des 
Seienden nach Arist. p. 58), ac- 
cording to which motion is the 
actuality which transforms a 
potential being into ‘this poten- 
tial being,’ or ‘which constitutes 
or forms a potential as potential,’ 
is without support either in Ari- 
stotle’s use of terms or in actual 
fact. For, in the first place, the 
entelechy of the duvdue oy is not 
that by which the duy. dy first 
comes into being; and, in the 
second place, when, ¢g., the 
bronze which is potentially a 
statue is formed into the statue, 
its klynots does not consist in its 
becoming duvduer avdpias, 7.¢, 
bronze. Aristotle, however, has 
stated the meaning of his defini- 
tion unambiguously in the 
passage immediately following, 
and so has the author af 
Metaph, xi. 9. 
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is clear, be only applied to the case of special or 
particular movement; for such movement is always 
carried on in material that has already an actuality of 
some sort of its own. If, on the other hand, we take the 
general notion of movement, it may be defined as the 
process by which Potentiality is actualised, the deve- 
lopment of Matter by Form, since the material qua 
material is mere Potentiality which has not yet in any 
respect arrived at Actuality. This definition includes 
all Alteration of every kind, all coming into being and 
destruction. It does not, however, apply to absolute 
origination and annihilation, for this would necessitate 
the birth or destruction of matter, which is never as- 
sumed by Aristotle.! It follows from what we have said, 
that when he refuses to regard becoming and decaying as 
forms of motion, maintaining that though every motion 
is change, all change is not motion 2—this distinction 
must be accepted as a relative one which does not hold 
of the general idea of motion; and so Aristotle himself 
on other occasions * employs motion and change as syn- 
onymous terms. The doctrine, however, of the different 
kinds of motion belongs to Physics. 

We have seen that motion is intermediate between 
potential and actual being; it is Potentiality struggling 
into Actuality, and Actuality not yet freed from Poten- 
tiality—in other words, imperfect Actuality. It is 
distinguished from mere Potentiality by being an 
Entelechy, and from an Energy in its strictest sense by 
the fact that in Energy the activity which is directed 

' See pp. 341 sqq. supra. ® Eig. Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 9 


2 Phys. v. 1, 225, a, 20, 34, sqy.c. 2 init. iv. 10 jin. viii. 7, 
and passim; see infra. 261, a, 9, and passim, 
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to an object has also attained its object—thought, for 
instance, is both a process of search and also a mental 
possession of the object of thought—whereas motion 
ceases in the attainment of the object, and is therefore 
only an unaccomplished effort.! Hence each particular 
motion is a transition from one state of being into an 
opposite—from that which a thing ceases to be into 
that which it has to become. Where there is no opposite, 
there is also no change.” Consequently all motion implies 
two principles—that which moves, and that which is 
moved, an actual and a potential being. 

Mere Potentiality is unable to produce motion, for 
it lacks Energy: and so likewise is pure Actuality, since 
it contains nothing imperfect and undeveloped. Motion 
can only be conceived as the operation of the Actual or 


1 Phys. iii. 2, 201, b, 27: TOU 
3& Doxey Gdpiorov elvar Thy wlyrow 
atriov St ovre eis Svvauiw Tay 
tytwy ore els évepyetay €or Oewar 
aithy &md@s° ode yap 16 Suvardy 
moody elvat kivetrat e& avdyKns 
ove TO evepye'a TOOdY, f TE K'VNOIS 
evépyera wey Tis elvat doxet, aredns 
dé: alrioy & Br atedés TH Suvaror, 
0b cor H évépyera. It is there- 
fore neither a orépnois, nor a 
Svvapis. nor an évépyeta andj (SO 
Metaph. xi. 9, 1066, a, 17.) VILL. 
5, 257, b, 6: xwetrar 7d KwnToy* 
rotto 8 éoti Suvduer xivodpmevoy 
ovk evtedexela’ Td SE Suvdper eis 
evrerdxeray Badifer. fort F 7 
kiynos evTEAeK Eta KwWNTOD aTEATS * 
+>) b& Kwodv H5n evepyeia kor v. 
Metauh. ix. 6, 1048, b, 17: émel 
Bi rav mpdtewv Gy éatl mépas 
ovdeula TéAoS GAA TaY Tepl 70 
réAus, oloy TOU icxvalvey 7) 
isxvacta, ata 5€ bray isxvalyn 
oft ws carly ev Kwhoel, wh UmdpxovTa 


av €vexa 7 Knots, ovK €or. TavTA 
mpakis ) ov TeAEla ye’ ov yap TEADS, 
BAN’ exelyn evumdaxer Td TEAOS Kal 
h mpakis ... ov yap E&ua Bodice 
kal BeBddicev, 005’ oikodomet Kal 
Gicodduncey, &C. éEdpare SE Kai 6p 
Gua 7d abtd Kal voe? Kal vevdnner* 
Thy pev ody TowalTny évepyetav 
éyw, exelvny 5€ Kivnow. Cf. Cc. 
8, 1050, a, 23 sqq. and p. 379, n. 2, 
supra; De An. ii. 5, 417, a, 16: 
Kal yap toTw 7 Klynots evepyetd Tis 
areAys pevtor; ili. 7, 431, a, 6: 
h yap Kiynois TOU aTeAovs evepyeta 
Av, 7 8° amdas evepyera erépa 7 TOU 
TETEAETMEVOU 

2 Phys. v. 1, 224, b. 26 sqq. 
925, a, 10; Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, 
a, 82, zi. 2, 1069; a, 13% ets 
évaytidcets by elev Tas KabeKacToY 
af petaBodat* davdynen 5) pmeta- 
Bdrrew thy bany duvaméevny &ppw * 
éwel 5¢ Bitty 70 Ov, weTaBdrrAct 
wav ex Tod Suvdmer bvros eis TO 


évepyela bv. Cf. p. 342 sqq. 
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Form upon the Potential or Matter:! even in that 
which moves itself we always find the motive force 
separate from what it moves, just as in living creatures 
the soulis different from the body, and in the soul itself, 
as we shall see below, the active part is different from 
the passive.2 While Becoming, therefore, is impossible 
without matter or potential being, some Actuality is not 
less indispensable as an antecedent and motive cause. 
Even in cases where an individual has developed itself 
from mere Potentiality to Actuality, and consequently 
the former principle precedes the latter in it, yet another 
individual must have come before it in actual existence. 
The organic individual is produced from seed, but the 

1 Phys. vii. 2 (p. 383, n. 1), viil. 
5, 257,b,8; Metaph.ix. 8 esp. 1050, 
b, 8 sqq. xii. 3; Phys. vii. 1: Gray 
7d Kiwotmevoy imd TWos avayKn 
kiveioOar: even in the case of 
that which apparently is self- 
moved, the material which is 
moved cannot be at the same 
time the moving cause, since if 
a part of it is at rest the whole 


of it must also be at rest; but 
neither can rest and movement 


Metaph. ix. 1, 1046, a, 28]* aan’ 
h wexdpiora, tadrn 7d wey wépure 
mov TO 5€ mdéoxew. Nothing 
that is single, therefore, is self- 
moved, GAA’ avdyen Smphoba 7d 
Kwody ev Exdor@ mpds Td Kwobmevoy 
oiov em) Trav apixwv dpduev, Bray 
KWt Te TaV eupdxwy advta* GAA 
cuuBalver Kal tadta bad twos det 
kiveto@at. yevoitro & by gavepdy 
diaipovior rds aitlas; c. 5. 257, b,2; 
adivarov 8) 7d abtd abtd Kwody 


in the self-moved be dependent 
on anything else. The true ex- 
planation is to be found in the 
above account, and Phys. iii. 2; 
Gen et Corr. ii. 9: neither form 
in itself nor matter in itself ex- 
plains becoming; rHs “uty yap 
vAns 1O mdoxew ect Kal rd 
kivetoOar, TO SE moety Kad Kivety 
érépas Suvduews. See further, 
p. 841 sqq. 

* See preceding note and Phys. 
iii. 4, 255, a, 12: it is impossible 
that a cuvexés kal cuupves should 
be self-moved; % yap €y kal 
guvexts ut) apf, TavTn aaradés [cf, 


mav7n Kiweiy atts aité~ déporro 
yap ay bAov Kal pepo. Thy adthy 
popay, Ev ov Kal aromoy TE €%8c1, 
&e., ert Sidpiorar Ste w«uvetrar Td 
cuntév, &c. (see p. 383, n. UY 
Therefore, we certainly hear no- 
thing in Aristotle of any ‘Identity 
of Mover and Moved’ (Brxsp, 
Phil. d. Arist. i. 402, 7, 481) 
nor does the existence of some- 
thing which at the same time 
moves and is moved (Phys. iii. 2, 
202, a, 3 and above) in any way 
prove it, if the above explana- 
tions are true, 
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seed.is contributed by another individual—the egg is 
not antecedent to the hen.! Conversely, where an actual 
meets with a potential being, and no obstruction from 
without intervenes, then the corresponding motion is 
necessarily produced.” The object in which this process 
takes place is the thing moved or Matter ; that by which 


it is effected is the motive power or Form. 


Motion, 


therefore, is the common function of both, though it takes 


1 Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 24: 
del x Tov Suvduer byTos yiyveTat Td 
évepyela ov ind evepyela byros, otov 
&vOpwros e& avOpdmov, povoikds bd 
povatkod, del KWodYTOS TLVOS TPATOV. 
1050, b,3: pavepdy bri mpdrepoy TH 
ovola évepyeia Suvdmews* Kat Somep 
elropev, Tov xpdvov del mpodauBaver 
evépyeia érépa mpd éEtépas Ewes Tis 
Tod del KivovyTOS TpwTwS. Xi. 3, 
(cited in note to p. 356, supra) ; 
xii. 5, 1071, b, 22 sqq. c. 6, 1072, 
a, 9: mpdrepov evepyeta Suvduews ... 
ei O& wéAAet yéeveots Kal Popa elvat, 
dAdo Sed elvar del evepyoty aAAws 
kat %AdAws. Gen. An. ii. 1, 734, b, 
21: boa pboe yiverat 7) TEXYN BT’ 
évepyela by tos yiverau éx TOD Suvdmer 
toovrov. Phys. iii. 3 fin. : €idos 
dé del ofceral TL Td KiVOUY,... 9 
Zora apxh Kal altioy THs Kwhoews, 
bray Kw, oiov 6 évTedcxera EvOpw- 
mos mot ex rod Suvduer vyTos 
avOphmov wvOpwmrov. TLhid. c. 7; 
viii. 9, 265, a, 22; Metaph. vii. 7, 
c: 9 fin., ix. 9 fin., xii. 7, 1072, b, 
30 sqq.; De An. ii. 4 init. iii. 7 
init. ; cf. also p. 355-6, supra. 

2 Phys. viii. 4, 255, a, 384 sqq. 
Only an apparent exception to 
this is introduced by Metaph. ix. 
5, where it is said (1047, b, 35): 
we must distinguish between 
irrational and rational forces; 


VOL. I. 


KaKelvas avdyKn, Stray as 
divavrat [under the conditions 
which limit their activity and pas- 
Sivity ] 7b womrixdy Kal 7d wabnTiKdy 
mAnTiatwot, TO méev Torey Td SE mdo- 
xeur', exelvas 5’ obk avdrykn’ avrat wey 
yap [the irrational] maoa pla évds 
moimtiky, exetvar O€ TaY evarTioy, 
ore Gua worhoe Tavavtia (so that 
if necessity forced this power of 
choice to be exercised on both 
alternatives, opposite effects must 
be produced at one and the same 
time). For even in the case of 
the latter, so soon as the choice 
has been made, the result neces- 
sarily. follows: 6émorépoy yap by 
épéyntat Kuplws, TodvTo molncel, 
bray ws Svvarat brapxn Kal TANTLACH 
To modnricg (1048, a, 11); but 
the will must decide on the one 
side or the other, if the condition 
of action is to be present : for to 
produce opposite effects at the 
same time is impossible, ov yao 
odtws Eyer avTay Thy divauy ovs 
éort TOU tua morety 7 Sbvauis (1. 22). 
Finally, it follows also that the 
effect is necessarily produced 
when the active and passive prin- 
ciples are in the condition ws 
divavTat motety Kal mdoxew; and 
the general reasons of this have 
already been stated at p. 378-9. 
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opposite directions in each :! the motive power excites 
the latent activity in the thing moved, while the thing 


moved realises it for itself.? 


Aristotle conceives of the 


operation of the motive principle upon the thing moved 
as conditioned by continuous contact between them.’ 


1 Phys. iii. 3, where this is 
discussed at length. V.1.224, b, 
4, ibid. 1. 25: 7 klynois ovK ev 
T@ eider GAN’ ev TE Kivoupevp kal 
Kwyt@ kat’ évépyerav. vii. 3: the 
dAAolwots takes place only in the 
material thing. De An. iii. 2, 
426, a, 2: el 8 €orw 7H Kivynows Kad 
h wolnots Kal Td TaBos €v TH To1ov- 
weve... yap TOD wointiKod Kal 
KwnTiKod evépyeta ev THE TWaTXOVTL 
eyylverat. 51d odk avdyKn Td KivodY 
Kkwetobat...% wolnots Kal 7 weOnots 
évy TG TdoxXovTi GAN ovK ev TE 
mowovtTt. See further p. 358-9. 

2 Cf. p. 378-9. 

3 Phys. ili, 2 fin. : 7 wlynors év- 
TEAEXELA TOD KIVNTOU Hh kwnt dv? cuM- 
Bduver 5& TovTo Oi~er TOU KivNTLKOD, 
boO &ua Kat macxer. vii. 1, 242, 
b, 24, vil. 2, init.: 7d d€ mparov 
Kwoov ... Gua TO Kivoumévm earl: 
Adyw SE Td Gua, Sti ovdéev eotw 
avTa@y meraty: TovTo yap Kowwdy emt 
maytTos Kwoupevov kal Kiwovvtds 
éoriv—which is then shown to be 
true of all kinds of motion. Zdid. 
VWs ey OOD CR Bye, Coy UG Mebylsloy I! 
sqq.; Gen. et Corr.i. 6, 322, b, 21, 
©. 9, 827, a, 13 Gen. an. i. 1,734, 
a, 3: Kwety Te yap ph artdwevoy 
adtivarov ; Metaph.ix.5. Cf. n. 1 
supra, and p. 387, n. 3. That this 
contact of the moving force with 
that which is moved, is conceived 
of by Aristotle as not merely a 
momentary one giving the first 
impulse only, but as lasting dur- 
ing the whole continuance of the 
motion, is obvious especially 
from his account of the motion 


of throwing. Here the motion 
of the thrown seems to continue 
after contact with the thrower 
has ceased. But this Aristotle 
cannot admit to be the case. He 
therefore assumes (Phys. Vill. 
10, 266, b, 27 sqq., 267, b, 11, 
cf. iv. 8, 215, a, 14; De Insomn. 
2, 459, a, 29 sqq.) that along 
with the thing thrown the thrower 
moves also the medium through 
which it moves (eg. the air or 
water) and that the motion of 
the thing which is moved is com- 
municated to it from this, when 
it has passed from the thrower. 
But since this motion continues 
after that of the thrower has 
ceased, while (according to his 
presupposition) the motion of the 
medium must cease simultane- 
ously with that of the thrower, 
he adopts the curious solution 
that the medium can still pro- 
duce motion even when it has 
itself ceased to be moved: obx Gua 
maveTat Kivody Kal KioUUEVOY GAAG 
Kwovmevoy mev dua bray 6 Kwav 
Tavontat Kivev, Kivooy d&. ert eotiv 
(267, a, 5). The law of inertia, ac- 
cording to which motion persists 
until it is met by an opposing 
force, was not, therefore; known 
to him. How the natural motion 
of the elements, which carries 
each of these to its proper piace, 
can spring from contact with a 
moving force, it would be hard 
to say. By what is said of these, 
however (Phys. viii. 4, 254, b, 33 
sqq-., De Celo, iv. 3 fin.), it is 
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Indeed, this appears to him so necessary that he asserts 
even of what is absolutely incorporeal that it acts only 
through contact : even thought apprehends its object by 
touching it!—the latter, however, is related to the 
thinking subject as Form to Matter?—and in like 
manner God, as the first cause of motion, is said, as we 
shall shortly see, to be in contact with the world.’ But 
in what sense such expressions can be used of immaterial 
things, Aristotle has not further explained. 

It follows from this that Motion is as eternal as 
Form and Matter, whose essential correlation it repre- 
sents, and that it has neither beginning nor end.® 
For if it had a beginning, the movens and the motum 
must either have existed before this beginning or not. 
If they did not exist, they must have come into being, 
and so a movement would have taken place before the 
first motion. If they did exist, we cannot suppose that 
they were at rest, since it was of their very nature 
to move. But if it be granted that they did move, 
some active force must have operated to endow them 


not proved even that they are which touches is not touched by 


moved by anything else at all. 

CE p. 203, n.d: 

2 Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 19, 
29; De An. iii. 4, 429, b, 22, 
29 sqq. 

8 Gen. ct Corr. i. 6, 322, b, 21: 
nothing can affect another with- 
out being in contact with it, and 
in the case of things which at 
the same time move and are 
moved, this contact must be 
mutual (323, a, 20 sqq.); €or & 
ds evloré pamey To K.vovv EmrecOat 
udvov Tov Kivovmevov, Td 8 amrduc- 
vov wh aatecOat amropuevov [that 


anything which touches it again] 

. bore ef Tt Kivel axlynrov oy, 
exelvo mev &y GmToLTO TOU KLYNTOD, 
exelvou dé ovdéy* papev yap éviore 
Tov AuvmodyTa Emrecbar Nua, GAA’ 
ovx avtol exeivov. That this, 
however, is no more than a play 
upon words is obvious. 

* See p. 341, n. 2, 345, n. 1. 

5 With what follows, cf. S1n- 
BECK, Die Lehre d. Ar.v.d. Hwig> 
heit d. Welt (Untersuch 2. Phit. 
d. Griechen Halle, 1873, pp 
137 .189). 
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with the property of motion, and thus we should in this 
case also arrive at a movement before motion. It is 
equally impossible to conceive of motion as destructible. 
The cessation of a movement is always conditioned by 
another movement which puts an end to the first. As 
in the former argument we were forced to admit a 
process of change antecedent to the first, so here we 
cannot escape one subsequent to the last. Motion is 
therefore without beginning or end; the world was 
never created and it will never perish.” 

Yet, although Motion from this point of view is in- 
finite, there is another aspect in which it has its limita- 
tion. Since every motion presupposes a motive principle, 
it follows that the idea of motion in general involves 
the assumption of a first motive force which is not 
moved by anything else. Without this assumption we 
should be involved in an infinite series of moving causes, 
which could never produce actual motion, because 
they would never bring us to a first cause— and without 


1 The above account contains 
the essence of the discussion in 
Phys. viii. 1, That motion must 
be eternal is also asserted in Me- 
taph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 6: GAN’ 
advvarav Know 2 yeveoOar 4) 
pOapyvar det yap jv. Further,if 
Time is without beginning and 
end (on this see infra, p. 406, 
&c.) motion must be so also, since 
Time, as we shall find, cannot be 
conceived of apart from motion. 
Cf. Phys. viii. 1, 251, b, 12: «3h 
dori 6 xpdvos Kivhoews apiluds 7) 
klvnots tus, elmep vel xpdvos early, 
avdykn Kal kivnow a&tdiov elvat, and 
after proving the infinity of time 
in both directions he goes on at 1. 
26: GAAG why elye xpdvov, pavepdy 


brit dvdykn elvar kal Kivnow, eirep 6 
xpdvos mdBos Tt Kwioews. With 
reference apparently to this pas- 
sage, Metaph. xii. 6 proceeds: ov5€ 
xpévov' ov yap oldv te Td mpdrepov 
kal torepoy elvar mh dvTos xpdvov. 
ka 4) Knots kpa ovTw avvexiis 
domep at 6 xpdvos: 7) yap Td abd 
 kwhoeds te wd8os. The same 
inference follows from the state- 
ment (Pays. vi. 6, 236, b, 32 sqq. ; 
Metaph. ix. 8, 1050, b, 3) that 
every change and process pre- 
supposes a previous one. 

2 In this form, viz. the ques- 
tion as to the eternity of the 
world, the present subject will 
recur in Ch. IX. infra. 
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that, none of the succeeding causes could operate. 
This conclusion cannot be avoided by presuming that 
the object moved produces its own motion, since it is 
necessary for the motive force already to be what the 
object moved is to become:! and hence the same thing 
cannot at the same time and in the same relation be 
both moved and moving. We are forced, therefore, to 
admit a primum mobile. That principle, again, might 
be either something moved and therefore something 
self-moving, or something unmoved. ‘The first of these 
cases, however, resolves itself into the second, for 
even in a self-impelling substance the motive force 
must of necessity be different from what it moves. 
Consequently there must be an Unmoved Substance, 
which is the cause of all motion.? Or—as this is else- 
where more briefly demonstrated—since all motion 
must start from a motive principle, a motion which has 
no beginning presupposes a motive principle which is 
as eternal as the motion itself, and which, as the pre- 
supposition of all motion, must be itself unmoved.’ ‘Thus, 
then, we obtain three elements: that which merely is 
moved and never causes motion,= Matter; that which 
both causes motion and is itself moved,= Nature; that 
which causes motion without itself being moved, = God.* 

Our previous pages will have shown that this position 


1 Of. p. 384, supra. ndyra poaprd, adr’ aduvaroy kivn- 

2 Phys. viii. 5, cf. vii. 1 and ow A yeveodar 7) pbapivar cael yap 
ii. (a), 2, where it is agreed that qv. c. 7, 1072, a, 21: €ore Tt Gel 
neither efficient nor formal nor Kwovmevoy know amavotoy .. .« 
even final causes permit of a @o7 rolvuy 7 Kad 0 Kiel, 
regressus ad infinitum. + Phys. viii. 5, 256, b, 20; 

3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b,4: Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 24 (as 
avdynn elval twa aidiov ovoiay emended by BONITZ) ; De An. iii. 
axiynrov. al re yap ovola mara 10, 433, b, 13. 
tov bytwy, Kad ei mara pbapral, 
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is not an isolated one in Aristotle’s philosophy. <Ac- 
tuality in the highest sense is synonymous with Pure 
Form devoid of Matter—the Absolute Subject which as 
perfect Form is at once the motive force and the end of 
the Universe.! The gradations of existence, ascending 
from the first formless Matter, reach their consumma- 
tion in God. And this thesis actually formed the 
starting-point for a demonstration of the existence of 
God in Aristotle’s treatise on Philosophy.? In the same 
work he deduced the belief in the gods from two prin- 
ciples—from reflection upon self-revealing traces of the 
divine nature in the presentiments of the soul and from 
the contemplation of the heavens.* A well-known frag- 
ment shows what stress he laid upon the witness of 
beauty and order in the universe to the existence of 


God.! 


! CE. pp. 855, &c., and the 
passages quoted, pp. 395 sqq., on 
God as highest form, pure energy 
and supreme end. Metaph. xii. 
7, 1072, a, 35: €orw a&pioroy del 
{in every sphere of being] 7 
avddoyoy To mpaTov. 

* Simpy. De Cela, 130, Sehol. 
in Ar. 487, a, 6 (Av. Fr. 15): 
Aéyer 5 wept rovrov ev rots meph 
#:Aocoplas (as to which see Ch. IT. 
supra) “ Kabddrov yap ev ois éort Te 
BéArioy, ev rovro.s eort Te Kal e&pi- 
ato, émrel ody ey Trois ovow early 
&AAo &AAou BéATLov, Eoriy &pa Tt kal 
upiorov, Sarep etn dv Td Oeioy.” 

She 13, Dyes, Waele xe 
20 : AptororéAns St dd dvoty apxav 
évvoray Oedy EdAeye yeryovévat ey Tots 
avOpdros, ard Te Tov mepl Thy 
Woxhy cupBavdvrwv kal ard Trev 
MeTewpwv, GAN’ Gard wey TaY Tep) 
Thy Wuxhy cuuBavdyrwy 51d Tovs év 


Nor are these arguments without their justifi- 


Tos Umvois yivouevous TavTns évOov- 
ciacmovs Kal Tas pmaytelas. bray 
yap, pnaly, ev TE Srvodv Kab’ EauThy 
yevntar ) Wuxh, téTe Thy ior 
amoAaBotoa iow mpomavreverat 
te Kal mpoaryopever TX pméAAOvTA. 
Tourn dé éoti kal ev TH kata Ty 
Oavarov xwpiCerdar Tov comdrwr. 
So Homer represents Patroclus 
and Hector as prophesying at 
death. é« rovtwy ody, dnoly, bre- 
vonoay of &vOpwrot elval Ti Oedy Td 
Kad’ Eavtov [-d] eoukds TH Pox Kal 
mdvTwy emioTnmoviKmTatov, GAAG 
5) Kal ard Tov peredpwv: Oeacd- 
mevor yap med’ upay. wey Ato 
TepimoAovyTa, vUKTwpP dé Thy etiTak- 
Tov TGV &dAwY doTépwy Klynow, 
evoutoay eival tiva Oedy roy ris 
TowvTns KWhoews Kal ebratias 
alttov. 

* In the brilliant Zr. 14 (prob. 
also from the TI. piAogodlas in 
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cation in his system, although there are, no doubt, 
certain points of them which must be interpreted in 
the light of a less rigid logic, or perhaps referred to an 
earlier form of his teaching more akin to Platonism. 
Presentiments which exhibit themselves in prophetic 
dreams and inspired states of feeling are only an obscure 
manifestation of the force which under the form of the 
Active Understanding unites the human and the divine 
intelligence.! The beauty of the world, the harmonious 
connection of its parts, the purpose observable in their 
arrangement, the splendour of the stars, and the 
inviolable order of their motions, point not only to 
astral spirits (in whom we shall have hereafter to recog- 
nise the guiding forces of the heavenly spheres), but 
also to a Being placed far above them, from whom alone 
the simple movement of the universe and the harmony 
between the whole and all the parts proceed.? Conse- 


cum autem terras nox opacasset, 
tum ccelum totum cernerent 
astris distinctum et ornatum 
luneque luminum varietatem 
tum crescentis tum senescentis 


Cic. WV. D. ii. 37, 95, which re- 
minds us at the beginning, of 
Plato’s picture of the dwellers in 
the cave (Rep. vii. init.): ‘si 


essent, qui sub terra semper 
habitavissent . accepissent 
autem fama et auditione, esse 
quoddam numen et vim Deorum: 
deinde aliquo tempore, patefactis 
terre faucibus, ex illis abditis 
sedibus evadere in hzec loca, que 
nos incolimus, atque exire potuis- 
sent: cum repente terram et 
maria ccelumque vidissent, nu- 
bium magnitudinem ventorum- 
gue vim cognovissent adspexis- 
sentque solem ejusque tum 
magnitudinem pulchritudinem- 
que tum etiam efficientiam 
cognovissent, quod is diem 
efficeret toto ccelo luce diffusa : 


eorumque omnium ortus et 
occasus atque in omni zeternitate 
ratos immutabilesque cursus: 
haec cum viderent profecto et 
esse Deos et haec tanta opera 
Deorum esse arbitrarentur.’ Ac- 
cording to Cio. WV. D. ii. 49, 125, 
Aristotle seems to have pointed 
to the instinct of animals asa 
teleological argument for the 
being of God. 

1 For the fuller discussion of 
this see infra. 

2 Besides the passage from De 
Colo, i. 9 quoted infra, inn. 6 at p. 
395, cf, Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 
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quently the arguments which Aristotle puts forward, 


in the passages indicated, 


to prove the existence of 


God, though based, like those of Socrates and Plato,! 
upon teleological principles—as well as the identification 
which he elsewhere establishes between the force of 
nature working to fixed ends and God?—are not a mere 
adaptation of his views to unscientific notions, but are 


in harmony with the spirit 


35 sqq., where God is described as 
the &pioroy or ot Evera, andas thus 
the efficient cause of motion in 
the world; but especially c. 10, 
where the question is discussed : 
mwoTepws exer 7H) TOV BAov vats Td 
ayabdy Kal Td &pioToy, mdTEpoy 
Kexwptomevoy Tt kal adTd Kad’ aitd, 
) thy taki, 2) guporépws, domep 
otpdrevua. In the case of an 
army the good resides as well in 
the general as in the order of the 
whole: in the former, however, in 
a still more primary sense than in 
the latter. The universe is com- 
pared to an army: mavra dé cuv- 
TeraxTal Tws, GAN’ ovX duolws, Kal 
TAWTA Kal rrnva Kal puTad* Kal odx 
otrws exe, dore wt) eivar Oatépw 
mpds Odrepoy unbeyv, ar’ earl Th. 
mpds mev yap &v drayTa cuvréraKkTat, 
except that each creature is more 
fully subject to this order just in 
proportion to the nobility of its 
nature, even as in a household 
the freeborn are subjected to 
a stricter discipline than the 
slaves. olavrn yap Exdorov apx} 
avTav H pias eoriv, Aéyw BF oiov 
els ye Td SiaxpiOAvat dvayen &racw 
eAdciv, kal &AAa otTws early ov 
kowwvel &ravra eis Td bAov. All 
other systems are founded of 
necessity upon the opposite prin- 
ciple: Aristotle’s is the only ex- 
ception, ob ydp éorw evaytloy 7a 


of his whole system. The 


mpoTw ovbév (1075, b, 21, 24). If, 
like Speusippus, we accept a 
whole series of primary principles 
we destroy the unity of all being 
(see the passage, Div. I. p. 854, 
1); Ta 8 dyvTa ov BovAeTat moAt- 
rever0a Kak@s. “odK a&yabdy mo- 
AvKotpavin: eis Kolpavos %arTw,” 
Cf. xiv. 3, 1090, b, 19, where he is 
again attacking Speusippus: ov« 
Eoke 8 7 dors erercodidSys odca 
ek TAY Pavouevwr, Sowep woxOnpa 
Tpaywdia, We have the same 
point of view in #’r. 16, preserved 
to us only by an unknown 
scholiast, where Aristotle says : 
given several épxal, they must be 
either ordered or disordered. But 
the latter is impossible, since 
from disorder no natural order, 
no «ionos, could have arisen; ei 
de reraywevar, }) e& Eavtady erdxen- 
cay i) bwd Ewbey tds aitlas ; but 
even in the former case xovel ti 
Kowdy Td cuvdrroy adras KaKetvo 7 
&pxh. The comparison of the 
order of the world with that of 
an army is further developed in 
SExt. Math. ix. 26 sq., which 
perhaps follows Aristotle Mep} 
pirooodias. 

‘See Div. i. p. 143 sq. 786 
(ZELLER’S Plato, Eng. Tr. p. 281 
sqq. 485). 

* De Ceelo, i. 4 fin.: & Oeds Kat 
N pdos ovd&y udrny rowdow, 
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unity of the world and its adaptation to fixed ends can 
only be explained by the unity of the Supreme Cause. 
It is not without good reason, also, that Aristotle 
in his most important treatises connected the proof 
of the reality of the Supreme Being with his theory of 
motion: for this is the point at which the Changeable 
is seen most directly to lean upon an Unchangeable, as 
itself the condition of all change. 

The further characteristics of the Supreme Being 
may be determined from what has gone before. Motion 
being eternal, it must be continuous (cvvex7s), and so 
it must be one and the same throughout. But such a 
single motion is the product of a single mobile and a 
single motum. Hence the primum mobile is single and 
is as eternal as motion itself.! In-the next place what 
has been said about the continuity and uniformity of 
motion implies that this motive principle is absolutely 
unmoved; since that which is moved, being itself 
subject to change, cannot impart an unbroken and 
uniform movement,? and consequently it is of the 
essence of the primum mobile to exclude the possibility 
of change.? It is unchangeable and absolutely neces- 
sary; and this unconditional necessity is the law by 


1 Phys. viii. 6, 259, a, 13; 3 In J. 15 (preserved to us by 


Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, a, 23 sqq., 
where in connection with the 
mparn atd.os kal ula kiynots, that of 
the fixed stars, it is shown how 
single motion presupposes a 
single moving cause. Cf. p. 
391, n. 2. On the constancy and 
unity of motion we shall have 
more to say in the next chapter. 

2 Phys. viii. 6, 259, b, 22, c. 
10, 267, a, 24 sqq. 


Simpt. De Colo, 130, 45, K., 
Schol. in Ar. 487, a, 6), from 
the treatise Il. piAocopias, the 
immutability of God is proved 
on the ground that the kpdrioroy 
can neither suffer change from 
anything else nor feel in itself 
the need of any such change. 
(it must be granted to BER- 
NAYS, Dial. d. Arist. 113, and 
Heitz, Ar. Fragm. p. 37, that 
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which the universe is held together.' 
involved in this that it is incorporeal. 
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It is further 
Only that is 


indestructible which cannot possibly cease to be; on 
the other hand all that is merely potential is by nature 
destructible ;? only that can operate as primum mobile 
in which there is no element of unrealised possibility. 
But the Potential is necessarily material. A Being that 
contains in itself nothing that is merely potential must 


this amplification also belongs to 
the Aristotelian fragment. The 
passage in PLATO’s Republic, ii. 
380, D sqq., as Simpl. remarked, 
served as the original of it.) 
The same reason is assigned 
also in the De Calo, i. 9 (see p. 
395, n. 6) for the immutability of 
God, and in Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, 
b, 26, for the doctrine that God 
must always think the same 
thing; cf. p. 397, n. 2. 

Y Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 7: 
ere) 8° €or Tt kivody adTd akivynroy 
ov, evepyela dv, rovTo ovK evdéXeTaL 
&Adws exe oddauas... ef avdyens 
dpa early bv: Kal n avayKn Kadd@s 
[i.e. in so far as it is necessary it 
is good, since, as is immediately 
explained, its necessity is neither 
external nor merely relative, but 
absolute—pr evdexduevoy %AAwS, 
GAN GAGs dvorykKatov] . . . ek 


ToauTns ua apxis iprnta 6 
ovpavos kal 7 puots, 
2 After showing that the 


evepyera precedes the dvvauis in 
all the three respects of Ady, 
xpdvm and ovata Aristotle goes on, 
Metaph. ix. 8, 1050, b, 6 (follow- 
ing immediately on the passage 
quoted at p. 385, n. 1): a@AA@ phy 
kal Kupiwrépws [actuality has a 
higher reality than the ddvauis]. 
Td mev yop aldia mpstepa TH ovola 


Tov pbaptay, Ett & ovOey Svvduer 
atSiov. This he then goes on to 
prove. That which is merely 
potential can both be and not be. 
70 5 evdexduevoy wh elvar POaprody, 2) 
amAGs, 7) TOVTO add [relatively to 
that], 6 Aéyerae evdexerOat wh elvan 
{the former, if I say, ‘itis possible 
for A not to be;’ the latter, if I 
say, ‘it is possible for A not to be 
in this place, or not to be so great, 
or not to have this quality’]... 
amAGs SE 7d Kat’ odotay [but that 
is absolutely perishable whose 
substance can cease to be]. odfer 
dpa Tay apOdptwy awrAds Suvduer 
eotly dv amA@s ... ode Tav é 
avayrns dvTwy. 

3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 12: 
if there were a kwytikoy which 
did not realise itself in action 
there would be no eternal unin- 
terrupted motion; évdéxerar yap 
7d Sivapiv Exov wh evepyeiv. But 
this would be equally true, «i 
éveoynoet 7 8° ovcia adits Sivauis: 
od yap eorm Klynots aldios: evdé- 
xeTa yap Td Suvdwer dv uh elyar, Ser 
dpa eivar apxhy roradtny Fs 4 ovoia 
évépye. The leading thought of 
this proof (é€vdéxerOar ) elvar oddty 
diabeper ev rois Gldio1s) Aristotle 
states also Phys. iii. 4, 203, b, 
30, and he shows in Metaph. ix. 
4 that it is inadmissible to say, 
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be immaterial and therefore incorporeal.! Only the 
incorporeal can be unchangeable ;* on the other hand, 
everything which has a material side is subject to 
motion and change, and can alter its state.* Moreover 
all bodies have magnitude, and magnitude is always 
limited. Butthe limited cannot possibly produce an in- 
finite activity like eternal motion, for its power is just 
as surely limited as that of the infinite is illimitable.? 
It follows that the primum mobile must be absolutely 
incorporeal, indivisible and unconditioned by space, 
motionless, passionless, changeless : in a word, it must 


be absolute Reality and pure Hnergy.° 


dr: Suvardv pkey rodl, ovK eorat BE, 
from which it immediately fol- 
lows that we can never say of any- 
thing which by its very nature 
can cease to be, that it will never 
cease to be; and consequently 
it cannot be of the nature of 
that which never ceases to be 
(the aidiov). 

1 Cf. p. 347 sq. and Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071, b, 20: ér totvuy 
rairas del Tas ovolas ely. uvev 
dans. didlovs yap dei, ef wep ye Kal 
Urro te aldiov. evepyela Upa. 

2 After what has been said 
above, this does not require any 
further proof. All change is a 
transition from possibility to 
actuality, which is only precluded 
where there is no matter, and 
therefore no dSuvdyet bv. Cf. (be- 
sides p. 359 sqq.) the proof in 
Phys. vi. 4, that everything which 
changes must be divisible. We 
shall thus find also that the soul 
is in essence unmoved. 

3 Phys. viii. 6, 259, b, 18. Cf. 
preceding n. and p. 366, n. 1. 

* See p. 394,n. 3, and Metaph. 
vii. 7, 1032, a, 20, c.10, 1035, a, 25. 


> Phys. viii. 10, 266, a, 10 
sqq. 267, b, 17.; Metaph. xii.7 fin. 

6 Metaph. xii.7 (see p 394, n. 
1, supra), c. 8, 1074, a, 35; cf. 
preceding and following n. De 
Celo, i. 9, 279, a, 16: tw be rov 
odpavod SédeKrar bri ov7 ati 
ore eydéxcerar yeverOar oaGua. 
povepoy toa bri obre téT0s otTE 
Kevov ore xpdvos early etwhev’ 
didmep ob7’ ev TOmH TAaKEL TEPUKCY, 
otre xpdvos avTa moved ynpackelv. 
odd’ early ovdevds ovdeuta petaBory 
tov irtp thy ewtatw TETAYLEVOV 
popdy, GAN avadaAolwra Kal arab 
Thy apiarny exovTa Cahy Kat Thy 
abrapkeotarny Siar eAet Tov GmavTa 
aiava, After some remarks upon 
the expression aidv, Aristotle 
proceeds: 7d Tod mayTds ovdpavod 
réros kal To Toy mdvTa xpdvov Kal 
Thy ameiplay mepiéxoy TéA0S aidy 
dori, amd ToD del civat EiANbws Tit 
éxwvuplav, GOdvaros Kal Oetos. 60ev 
kal rots &AAoLS CENPTHTAL, 
rots pty aKpiBeaTEpoy Tots 3d awav- 
pos, 7d elval Te kal (fv. Itis 
thus seen that the highest Deity 
(7d Oeioy may Td mp@rov Kol aKpo- 
rarov) must be unchangeable. 
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By a converse process, it follows that, since all 
multiplicity partakes of matter, the primum mobile and 
that which it moves are single.! The cause of all 
motion, or God, is therefore Pure Being, absolute Form 
(ro Té HY eivat TO TP@Tov), incorporeal Substance—or, 
in other words, is Thought. Nothing but pure self- 
centred thought is free from materiality, for even the 
soul has an essential relation to the body, and in all 
corporeal substances form is involved with matter. 
Again, perfect activity exists in thought alone. Neither 
constructive (arowmrtvx«n) nor practical (7paxtexn) activity 
is perfect, since the end of both is external to them- 
selves, and therefore they require material to work 


with.2 


But the Supreme Being has no end beyond 


itself, because it is the ultimate end of everything.* It is 


obre yap AAO KpeitTéy eorw 8 Tt 
[nom.] kiwhoe . . . , ob7 exe 
pavdroy oddev, or’ évSets Ta abtov 
kad@y ovdevds eat. (Of. p. 393, 
n. 3.) Asto whether this account, 
indeed, was to be taken as refer- 
ring to the primal mover or the 
primally moved (the outmost 
sphere) the old commentators 
held divided views: according 
to SImpeu. in loc., Alexander 
as well as his Peripatetic pre- 
decessors, gave the preference to 
the second, the younger (Neo- 
platonic) expositors to the first 
explanation. Alexander’s view 
seems to besupported by the words 
kal &mravorov 8) «lynow kuwerrou 
evAdyws, unless we alter kwetra 
with some of the MSS. used by 
Simpl. into «vet; it is easy, 
however to supply 6 ovpayds as 
the subject, even although God 
is spoken of in what precedes, 


and that we must do so is obvious 
from the fact that the subject of 
this explanation is expressly said 
to be that which is ew rod oipavod, 
brép thy eEwrdtw popdav—the incor- 
poreal, immovable, all-embracing, 
the @etoyv mpdroy Kal axpdraror, 
the cause of all being and life. 

1 Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 31: 
571 dé cfs obpavds, pavepdy* et yap 
mAelovs ovdpavol Somep kvOpwror, 
€orat tSer ula, 7 wep! Exacrov apy), 
apioug 5€ ye moddral: aAdr’ Boa 
Gpi0uge morAAa, Hany Exe: cfs yap 
Adyos kal 6 adrds moAAGY . .. Td dE 
tl jy elvan od« exer FAnv Td mp@royv * 
evTEAE ELA Yap. 

2 Cf. p. 400, n. 1. 

3 De Calo, ii. 12, 292, b,-4: 
TH 8 ws piora ExovTi ovOey Ber 
mpdtews * €or. yap avTd 70 08 Evexa, 
) SE mpaéis del éoriy ev Svoly, brav 
kad ob Evera 7 Kad rd Tobrov Evexa. 
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true that in analysing Thought we separate Potentiality 
from Actuality—the faculty of thinking from actual 
Thought (@ewpéa). But this distinction does not apply 
to the Deity, for his substance contains no undeveloped 
potentiality ; and even in the case of man, it is only his 
finite nature which renders him incapable of uninter- 
rupted thought. The nature of the Deity consists of 
unceasing sleepless contemplation and absolutely per- 
fect. activity,! an activity that cannot alter, since to a 
perfect being alteration would involve a loss of per- 
fection.2 God, therefore, is the absolute activity of 
thought, and, as such, He constitutes absolute reality 
and vitality and is the source of all life.’ 

What, then, are the contents or subject-matter of this 
Thought? All thinking derives its value from the object 
of thought; but the Divine Thought cannot be depen- 
dent for its validity on anything beyond itself, nor can it 
relate to anything except the best. But the best is 


man (6 av@pdémwos vot's 6 TY our- 


1 Bth. N. x. 8, 1078, b, 20: 


+@ 3h CGT TOD mpaTTEL Spatpov- 
mévou, er: BE pAAov Too Tovey, Th 
relmerar TAHY Oewpla ; bore H TOU 
Geod evépyera, manapidrnts diape- 
povoa, Oewpntixy ay in. Kal TOV 
avOpwrivoy 5h | Tait ovyyevEer- 
rdrn eddapovixwrdrn.  Metaph. 
xii. 7, cf. p. 398, n. 55; ¢. 9, 1074, 
b, 28: we cannot think of the 
divine thought either as resting 
or as in a state of mere poten- 
tiality, for « mn yénois [actual 
thought] <¢oTw, AAG = Bdvamts, 
evAoyov émimovoy elvat 7d OUVEXES 
adT@ THS VONTEwS. Thid. 1075, b, 
7 (following Bon1tz’s text) : pure 
reason is indivisible ; as is there- 
fore the discursive thought of 


0érwy) at isolated moments when 
it contemplates perfection, not in 
broken fragments but in its en- 
tirety: oftws 8 exer avri) abtis 
h vénois Toy amavta, aidva. 

2 Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 25: 
djAov rolvyy bt. Td Oeidtaroy Kal 
Tyudtatoy voet Kal ov meTaBdAret ° 
eis xeipov yop  MeTaBoAt Kal 
klynols tis 7dn TY ToLOvTOY. 

3 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 28: 
papey de [dh] roy Gedy eivar (Pov 
Gidioy Upictoy, Bore (wh Kad aidy 
cuvexis Kal aidios imapxer TH Beg - 
rovto yap 6 eds. De Carlo, ii. 3, 
286, a, 9: Geod 9 evépryera Bbavacia 
rotto 8’ éo7) (wh adios. 
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Consequently God contemplates 


Himself, and his thought is the thought of thought.? In 
the thought of God, therefore, as must necessarily be the 
case with Pure Spirit, thought and its object are identi- 
cal? This unalterable repose of thought upon itself—the 
indivisible unity of the thinking subject and the object of 
thought ‘—constitutes the absolute blessedness of God. 


" Still less, of course, can 
God be affected by any emotion 
from without. Hence the state- 
ment (Zth. WV. viii. 9, 1158, b, 35, 
1159, a, 4, or more definitely Hud. 
vii. 3, 12, 1238, b, 27, 1244, b, 7, 
1245, b, 14, and from this treatise 
M. Mor. ii. 11, 1208, b, 27), that 
God does not love but is only 
loved, and that between Him 
and man there is too wide a 
separation to permit of mutual 
parla, 

* Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 17: 
elre yap wnOey voet, th dy ein 7d 
weuroy, GAN’ Ever déomrep by ei 6 
kabedvdwy* etre voet, rovrov & %AXo 
kUplov, . . . odk dy F aptorn ovala 
ely: Si yap rod voety rd Tiwioy 
avT@ bmdpye. eri BE. . , Ti voe ; 
1) yap adrds airy erepdv TL... 
TOT EpOY Ody Siabeper te 4) obOdy rd 
voety Td Kaddy 7) Td TvXdv; ) Kal 
aromoy Td Siavoetacban mept eviwr ; 
dijrAov rolvuy .., (as at p. 397, 
n. 2); further, at 1, 29, at 
voids were the mere power of 
thinking, d9Aov, bre BAAO Te dy ein 
T) TyuUdrEpoy %) db vods, rd voovevov* 
kal yap 7d voeiv Kal 4 ydnors brdpte 
kal +d xelpiorov yoodyti: bar’ ed 
pevieroy TovTo, . . . oun dy ey 7d 
&pirrov % vdnots* abrdy tipa voet, 
elmep éorl 7d Kpdtiotov, ad oriy 
} vénois vonoews vénots. c. 7 (see 
n. 4). De An. iii. 6, 430, b, 24: 
ef O€ tun ph eotw eravrloy Tov 


aitiwy [2], aitd éaurd ywecKes 
kal evepyela €or) Kad Xepiotdy, 

® See preceding note and Me- 
taph. xii. 9: patvera: 3° ded BAAOV 
n emiothun, .. . } ew evlov 4 
emiorhun Td mpayuas em Mey TOV 
mwomTikay dvev Ans 9 ovcia kad Td 
Tl Ww elvat, em) 8& roy Gewpntikav 
6 Adyos 7d mpa&yua Kal F vénats. 
ovxX Er€pov ody dyTos TOD voouLévou 
kal Tod vod, 8ca wh vAny Exer rd 
avrd &orat, Kal n vénow rod 
vooumevov ula. De An. iii. 4 Jin. 
(ch. c. 5 and ¢. 7 init.) : ém wey 
yap tev kvev Ans 7d adtd ert Td 
voody kal rd voodmevoy, 

* Metaph. xii. 9: 1075, b, 7: 
adialperoy wav rd mh Exov vAny, 
&e., see p. 397, n. 1, supra. 

° This view is set forth in 
the passage immediately follow- 
ing that quoted p. 394, n. 1: diq- 
yoyn 8 eorly [sc. 16 mpdrip 
kwodvrt] ola 4 aplory Mixpov xpdvov 
nuiv. obtw yap ded exeivd éorw * 
juiy ev yap addvarov, ere) kal 
ndovh fh evepyera [so Bonrrz, 
rightly following Alexander, 
instead of # 78. e€vépy.| Tovrou: Ka) 
dia TodTo [%.e. because not God’s 
activity alone, but activity in 
general, is pleasant, for in this 
passage, as often in this book, 
lucidity is sacrificed to an exces. 
sive brevity of style] éyphyyopats 
aloOnots vénots WSirroy eAmldes SE 
Kal uvijuce did Tadra, 9 Bi rdnows F 
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These propositions of Aristotle concerning the 
Divine Spirit contain the first attempt to find a 
scientific basis for Theism. Here first the idea of God 
as self-conscious intelligence was logically deduced 
from the principles of a philosophical system instead or 
being borrowed from religious notions. And on the 
very threshold we are confronted with the difficulty the 
solution of which is the final problem of all systems of 
theistic speculation: how are we to define the idea of 
God so that while maintaining his essential difference 
from all finite reality, we may yet preserve his per- 
sonality, and vice versa? Aristotle represents God as 
self-conscious Spirit; on the other hand, he deprives 
Him of body and senses, and, not content with this, 
declares not only action and creation, but the direction 
of the will itself towards an object, to be incompatible 


Kad? abthy Tod Kad’ abtd apiorou 
Kal pddwora TOD wdAora [pure 
thought has for its object that 
which is absolutely best, and all 
the more fitly the purer it is]. 
aitoy dt voet 6 vods KaTa meTadn 
rod vontod: vontus yap ‘yiyverat 
Oryydvev Kal vodv, bore TavToOY 
yods Kal vontéy. To yap SextiKdy 
rod vontov Kal THs ovolas yous, 
evepyer 5& Exwv. Sor’ eKeivo 
[evepyew and éxeuw ] waddov TOUTOU 
[i.e. more than the mere recep- 
tivity] 9 Sone? 5 vovs Betov exe, 
Kal 7 Oewpia Td Ndio TOV Kal &piorov 
(and therefore actual knowledge, 
and not the mere capacity of 
knowing, is the best and most 
blessed state. On this meaning 
of Gewpla vid. BONITZ, Ind. Ar. 
328, a, 50 sqq.) From A 18 
(H 5e vonows Kad? abThy) this 


passage is quite general, referring 
neither to the divine nor to the 
human reason exclusively ; 1. 24, 
however, continues: «/ ody obtws 
eb CxEl, ws Huets more, 6 Oeds acl, 
Gavuaoréy' ef OS& maddov ert 
Gavuaoibrepov. exer SE wdi, Kal 
(wh dé ye tmdpxe. i) yep vod 
evépyera Cah, exeivos 5é 7 evepyeta * 
evépyeia de h Kal? avTHy EKetvou (a) 
aplatn Kal atdios. papey 5h, ..., as 
at p. 397, n. 3, supra. Further cf. 
Eth. x. 8, cited at p. 397, n. 1; ibid. 
vii. 15,1154, b, 25: ef rou 7 pois 
imah eln, del Havth mpagis 7dto7rn 
Zotar’ 51d 6 Beds ded play Kal ardrjvy 
xalper jdovjy; and Polit. vii. 1, 
1323, b, 23: 7@ 0e@... ds evdaipwv 
pév eats kal paxdpios, 5’ ovdey de 
Trav ekwrepikav ayabey adda Br 
airoy autos Kal te mods tis elvat 
chy puow. 
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with divine perfection,' and confines his thought within 


1 That neither olnois nor 
mpaéis (on the difference between 
them cf. p. 182 sq.) can be attri- 
buted to God is definitely stated 
by Aristotle in many passages ; 
e.g. Eth. x. 8, 1178, b, 7 sq. The 
position that perfect bliss consists 
in thought alone, he there proves 
by showing that everyone con- 
siders the gods blessed and that 
the question then is: mpages 
dt mwolas amovetuar xXpewy avTois ; 
métepa Tas Sikaias; .. . BAA TAS 
avSpelous . . . 2} Tas EAevOpious ; 

. ab 5& c@ppoves th dy elev ; All 
these being inconceivable (d:eé- 
odor dé mdvta palvoit’ dy Td Tepl 
Tas mpdéers miKpa kal avdtia Pedy), 
he concludes: t@ 8) (@vT1, Kc. 
(as at p.397,n. 1). De Celo ii. 12, 
292,a, 22: €oure yop TE mev &piota 
Exovrt brapxew Td ed avev moatews, 
Te 8 eyyvtara [the heavenly 
bodies of the outer sphere] 5a 
oAlyns Kat puds. Ibid. b, 4, cited 
p. 396, n.3, supra; Gen. et Corr. i. 
6, 323, a, 12: since every qoteiy 
involves a corresponding maoxeiv, 
we cannot ascribe a moew to 
every movens, but only to such as 
must itself be moved in order 
that it may in turn move ; Kiet, 
therefore, is a more comprehen- 
sive conception than oteiy, 
These details are much too ex- 
plicit to permit the assertion 
(BRENTANO, Psychol. d. Arist. 
247 sq.) that Aristotle desires to 
deny to Deity only such actions 
(mparrew; universal ‘action’ 
must be ascribed to God on any 
view) as result from a felt need, 
and that therefore, while deny- 
ing that mpdrrety contributes any- 
thing to the blessedness of God, 
he does not deny that it belongs 
to Him generally. Aristotle does 


not recognise any such limita- 
tion, which, moreover, would be 
wholly inconsistent with his 
other views (for since, according 
to the passage quoted p. 394, n. 1, 
all God's properties must be 
absolutely necessary, none can 
belong to Him which He does 
not require for his perfection and 
blessedness, and which therefore 
He could wetdispense with with- 
out prejudice to these). On the 
contrary, he says without any 
reservation (Hth. x. 8; see p. 397, 
n.1, supra), that neither rorety nor 
mpattew can be attributed to 
God; that perfection in action 
(practical virtue) can only finda 
place in human intercourse and 
among beings who are subject to 
human passions (Z¢th. x. 8, 1178, 
a, 9, b, 5, vii. 1, 1145, a, 25); that 
every action is a means to an end 
different from itself, and there- 
fore that it cannot be attributed 
to God, for whom there is no end 
not yet attained (De Calo, as 
quoted above). Nor is it any 
objection to this view that Ari- 
stotle elsewhere (#th. vii. 15, see 
p. 898, n. 5 fin. ; Polit. vii. 3, 1325, 
b, 28) speaks of God’s mpa&éis, since 
the word here used in the wider 
sense in which it occurs in Hth. vi. 
2, 5, 1135, b, 3, 1140, b, 6 (where 
it is said that pais differs from 
molnots in having its end in itself, 
edmpatia being the réAos) and in- 
cludes every form of activity, 
even the pure activity of 
thought. No other meaning will 
suit the words, Hth. vii. 15, &e 4 
avT) mpatis; and in a similar 
sense Pol.,as above, 1. 16 sqq., 
distinguishes mpdters mpds érépous, 
Tas TG droBawdyTwy xdpty yiyvo- 
Mévas ex Tod modrrew—in a word, 
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the limits of an isolated self-contemplation. 


mpdzers eéwrepixal, actions which 
elsewhere are called simply 
mpatis in the narrower sense of 
the word—from tds avroredets, 
kal Tas abtay evera Oewpias kal 
diovonoes, and attributes only 
the latter to God, in opposing the 
view that the practical life is 
superior to the theoretic ; sxoA7 
yop ty 6 Ocds Exo KaAGS Kat Tas 6 
Kéamos, ois ovK cloly eéwrepixal 
mpdkers Tapa Tas oikelas TAS aUTOY. 
Still less is it a pertinent objec- 
tion that in using popular lan- 
guage Aristotle ascribes oteiy 
to God, as in De Celo, i. 4 fin. 
(6 beds Kal 7 ptos oddev parny 
mowdaw), Gen. et Corn. ii. 10, 
336, b, 31 (cuverAnpwoe 7d Brov 
6 eds, evTedexXh Tovjoas THY 
yéveow), @eds here means the 
divine force which governs 
nature, whose relation to the first 
cause of motion is left, as we 
shall see, wholly undefined ; nor 
can we draw any conclusion from 
this use as to Aristotle’s view of 
God as the absolute supra- 
mundane reason, any more than 
from the frequent use of @eo as 
in Eth. x. 8, quoted above, and 
tbid. viii. 14, 1162, a, 4, x. 9, 
1179, a, 24, we may argue that 
Aristotle was a polytheist. Movety 
also in these passages seems to 
be used quite generally and not 
to be limited any more than 
romtiucoyv, Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 
12 (to which BRENTANO appeals, 
but which is nowhere directly 
applied to God by Aristotle) to 
the narrower sense discussed 
p. 182; it bears merely the 
general signification of creation 
or production, as in the phrase 
yoos momrexds, and merely indi- 
cates causality in general with- 
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out further specification of its 
nature.—But if action does not 
belong to God, neither can will, 
for as will (mpoaipesis) is dpxy 
mpdéews and originates in turn in 
a desire on the one hand and the 
conception of an end on the 
other, it always presupposes an 
Hon ekis (Eth. vi, 2,1139, a, 31): 
and these ideas it is impossible 
to reconcile with Aristotle’s con- 
ception of God. Furthermore, 
Bovanoris, De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 
23, is defined as rational clesire ; 
but desire cannot in any sense be 
ascribed by Aristotle to God; 
nor can we admit the assertion of 
BRENTANO, p. 246, that because 
he ascribes to Him 750vy, he must 
also have ascribed to Him some- 
thing corresponding to desire in 
us. Itis only of sensuous Avan 
and 750v7 that Aristotle says 
(De An. ii. 2, 418, b, 23) that it 
involves éemi@uuia; he expressly 
adds that he is not here speaking 
of Nous; and ibid. iii. 7, 431, a, 
10 he declares dpextixdy and 
gpevetixoy to be identical with 
aic@nrixdy, and remarks iii. 9, 10, 
432, b, 27, 433, a, 14, cf. Bth. vi. 
2, 1139, a, 35, that the voids 
Bewpntixds (therefore also the 
divine) does not deal with the 
geveroy and Siwktsy by which 
desire is always conditioned. It 
is evident that those passages in 
which Aristotle uses the common 
conceptions of God as generally 
admitted premisses from which 
conelusions may be drawn— e.g. 
Top. iv. 5, 126, a, 34; Hth. x. 9, 
1179, a, 24, or, indeed, such 
quotations as “th. vi. 2, 1139, b, 
9, Rhet. ii. 23, 1398, a, 15—prove 
nothing. Such‘ statements as 
that God ‘in making Himself the 
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solution! is wholly unsatisfactory. On the one hand, 
personal existence implies activity of will no less than 
of thought. On the other hand, thought qua personal 
is always in transition from possibility to actuality—in 
other words, in a state of development—and is deter- 
mined as much by the variety of its objects as by 
changes of intellectual states. Aristotle by destroying 
these conditions and confining the function of the 
Divine Reason to a monotonous self-contemplation, 
not quickened into life by any change or development, 
merges the notion of personality in a mere abstraction. 

The difficulties which perplex us when we come to 
consider the operation of God upon the world are not 


object of desire for his own sake 
desires the universe and the 
whole order of nature’ (BRENT. 
247), receive no support whatso- 
ever from Aristotle. Such a con- 
ception, on thecontrary, is wholly 
irreconcilable with his idea of 
God, for all desire is an effort 
after something not yet attained, 
and ina dvots Tod dpiarov TeTUXN- 
kvia (Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 19) 
any such effort is inconceivable. 
1 On this point also Aristotle 
has expressed himself with a 
definiteness that leaves no room 
for doubt. Neither the view of 
BRENT. (Psych. d. Arist. 246 sq.), 
that in knowing Himself, God 
knows the whole creation as well, 
nor SCHNEIDER’s modification of 
it (De Causa finali Arist. 79 sq. ; 
of. also Kym, Metaphys. Unters. 
252, 256), to the effect that God 
knows the intelligible world as 
the totality of the forms that are 
contained in his thought, finds 
any justification in Aristotle’s 
writings. The passage Metaph. 


xii, 10 (see p. 391, n. 2, supra) offers 
no support to either. Aristotle 
is here inquiring in what way the 
world contains the good. The 
only answer which he gives, how- 
ever, to this question is contained 
in the words kal yap év rH Tab 
7d «0 Kal 6 oTparnyds, Kal madrdAoy 
otros* ov yap obros Sia thy tak 
GAN’ exelvn id TovTOY ear. If we 
apply this to the ideaof God and 
the world it certainly follows 
that the perfection of the uni- 
verse resides in the first place in 
God as the first cause of motion, 
and secondly in the universal 
order that owes its origin to it. 
On the other hand, the comparison 
of the world to an army gives no 
clue to the method in which the 
order of the universe proceeds 
from God (for this was not the 
question under discussion). As we 
evidently cannot conclude from it 
that God sketches plans, issues 
commands to his subordinates, 
&c. (though this way of repre- 
senting God’s government of the 
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Aristotle describes God, as we have 


seen, not only as the primum mobile, but also more 
generally as the highest principle! and the ground of 


the collective cosmos.? 


While we are not justified in 


attributing to him a belief in a Providence which 
extends its care to individuals,? we may yet see that he 
acknowledges the world to be the work of Reason,‘ that 


universe is common enough), 
neither does it follow that God 
produces the order of the world 
by a process of thought which 
has for its object the world itself 
or its individual parts. That point 
can only be decided by a refer- 
ence to declarations elsewhere 
made by Aristotle. Still further 
at variance with the spirit of the 
above comparison is the state- 
ment of Ky, p. 246 sq., that the 
good or God does not merely exist 
outside the world as an individual 
being, but is immanent in it as 
order and design. ‘God’ and 
‘the good’ are not, however, to 
Aristotle convertible terms (cf. 
eg. Eth. i. 4, 1096, a, 23, BoNITZ, 
Ind. Ar. 3, b, 35 sqq.), and the 
general is quite different from 
the order of the army. Cf. further 
p. 413 sq. 

1 Metaph. xi. 2, 1060, a 27, 
cannot, indeed, be quoted in sup- 
port of this statement; for the 
words efmep Zo71 Tis ovcla Kal dpxn 
Tory THY prow olay voy (nTOvMEY, 
Kal airy ula mdyTwv Karn avTH TOY 
didlwy Te Kal POapTay, not only, as 
may be seen from the context 
and from the parallel passage iii. 
4, 1000, a, 5 sqq., leave it in 
doubt whether there be such an 
apxy or not, but they do not 
speak of God as an individual 
being. The words in iii. 4, are: 


mérepov ai avtal Tay Pbapray Kal 
T&Y apbdprwy apxat cio. On the 
other hand we read in Metaph. xi. 
7, 1064, a, 34 sqq.: if there be 
an ovola xwpiotn Kal akivntos, 
évTavd’ dy cin wou Kad Td Oetov, Kal 
aitn dy ein mpoétn Kat Kkupiwrdrn 
px. 

* Metaph. xii.7,10; see p. 394, 
n. J, and p. 391, n. 2, supra, De 
Colo, 1. 9; see p. 395, n. 6. 

3 On this subject cf. p. 422, n. 
1;see Ch. XVI. infra. How little 
the passages referred to are to be 
taken literally is obvious from 
the fact that the gods (@eol) are 
always spoken of in them in the 
plural. But if we have thus first 
to translate them into language 
possible to the philosopher in 
order to discover his true mean- 
ing, itis a question whether we 
have not to make as great a de- 
duction from their literal content 
as in the parallel cases which will 
be discussed infra, at the end 
of the section in Ch. IX. on the 
Universe. 

4 Anaxagoras is praised 
(Metaph. i. 3, 984, b, 15, cf. 
Phys. viii. 5, 256, b, 24) for 
having made vois airios Tod Kdcuov 
kal rijs Tatews maons, and it is re- 
marked Phys. ii. 6, 198, a, 9, that 
avtéuaroy and tvxn always pre 
suppose a vovs and a pvots. 
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he recognises,! in the adaptations of nature, traces of the 
operation of God, and that he finds in human Reason an 
indwelling element of Divinity.” But if we attempt to 
bring these convictions into harmony with his theology 
as above discussed, we are met by many questions to 
which it is not easy to find an answer. 

In the first place, it is obvious that if God exercises 
neither creative nor practical activity m relation to any- 
thing else, He cannot be the primum mobile. Here, 
however, we are met by the notion to which we have 
already alluded: that Form, without moving itself, 
exercises a power of attraction over Matter, causing it 
to move in its direction. ‘God moves the world in this 
way: the object of desire and the object of thought 
cause motion without moving themselves. But these 
two motive forces are ultimately the same (the absolute 
object of thought is the absolutely desirable or pure 
good); for the object of desire is apparent beauty, 
while the original object of will is real beauty ; but 
desire is conditioned by our notion (of the value of the 
object) and not vice versa. Thought, therefore, is the 
starting-point or principle. Thought, however, is set 
in motion by the object of thought; but only one 


of the two series is absolutely intelligible,? and in 


: * Cf. p. 421, and p. 460 sq. 


TP mies A bilgi vig isp ay Oy 


30, 1179, a, 26; Gen. An. il. 3, 
136, (by 13a, LO wera, 
4, 408, b, 29; Part. An. ti, 10, 


656, a, 7, iv. 10, 686, a, 28, 373. 

8 Non de fh érépa TvaTOX a 
Kad’ aithy. By this érépa cvoroixia 
we are to understand, as the 
more recent commentators right- 


ly point out, and as is obvious 
from 1, 35, the series of being and 
good. The expression refers to 
tne Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrine of the universally preva- 
lent antithesis of being and not- 
being, perfection and imperfec- 
tion, &c., which Aristotle had 
discussed at length in the ’Exaoy} 
Tov “Evaytiwy (see p. 61,.n, 1, 
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this Being stands first, defined as simple and ac- 
tual.’! ‘The final cause operates like a loved object, and 
that which is moved by it communicates motion to the’ 
rest.’? God, therefore, is the primwm mobile only in so 
far as He is the absolute end of the world,’ the 
Governor, as it were, whose will all obey, but who 
never sets his own hand to the work.t. And He fulfils 
this function by being absolute Form. As Form in 
general moves Matter by inviting it to pass from 
potentiality into actuality, the operation of God upon 
the world must be of the same sort.’ Without doubt 


supra) and often alludes to else- 
where; cf. Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, 
a, 1, ix. 2, 1046, b, 2, xiv. 6, 1093, 
Geel 2 ato OSG; ayes SLs 
Aiteea20l Ds 2osele oO, OZ, aga 
Gen. et Corr. i. 3, 319, a, 14. 

1 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 26; 
see BONITZ and SCHWEGLER. 

2 Thid. 1072, b, 3: kwet 6€ ds 
epamevov, Kivovuevoy (better Cod. 
KT: kwovupér@) 5€ TaAAG Kiver. 

3 As also do the movers of 
the celestial spheres (to be dis- 
cussed infra, Ch. IX. in the sec- 
tion on the Spheres) ; these cause 
motion, according to Wetaph. xii.8, 
1074, a, 23, ds TéAOs oda popas. 

* Cf. Metaph. xii. 10 init. and 
jin. 

5 The subject, however, is 
here only treated generally: 
the question is not whether God 
moves the world but how He 
moves it, and itis therefore ir- 
relevant when BRENTANO, ibid. 
235 sqq., contests the assertion 
that God ‘is not the first opera- 
tive principle, but only the final 
cause, of being’; that according 
to Aristotle ‘no operation at all 
belongs’ to Him. This assertion 


would certainly be strange, for 
if God is the first mover He must 
be the first operator, since the 
KuvnTticoy.atrioy and the monricdy 
are the same (De An. iii. 5 init.; 
Gen. An.i. 21,729, b, 13; Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071, b 12; Gen. et Corr. 
1. 7,324, b, 13: €or: 5€ 7d moinrikdy 
atrioy ws bev 4 apxh Tis Kwhoews) 
and only a certain kind of mo!nots 
is denied of God (see p. 400, 
n. 1). But it is quite another 
thing to say that according to 
Aristotle God operates upon the 
world not directly but indirectly, 
not by Himself exercising ac- 
tivity upon it, but as perfect 
being by eliciting its activity by 
his mere existence; He is efficient 
cause only in virtue of his 
being final cause. Nor is it 
sufficient to discredit this state- 
ment to adduce passages in which 
God is described in general as the 
moving or efficient principle of 
the world. Noone doubts that this 
is so. To prove our view wrong, 
it would be necessary to produce 
passages in which direct action 
upon the world is attributed to 
Him ; it would be further neces- 
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this doctrine harmonises admirably with the whole 
system. It gives us, in fact, the proper coping-stone of 
‘the Metaphysics, by clearly exhibiting the ultimate 
unity of formal, efficient, and final causes, and their 
relation to the material cause. We find in it, moreover, 
the ultimate principle of union between the Metaphysics 
and the Physics—the point at which the investigations 
into the nature of the Unmoved and the Moved meet 
and find a common issue. It enables Aristotle to 
trace to absolutely immaterial and unmoved Being the 
ultimate source of all movement and change, and to 
make God the central, controlling principle of the 
universe without involving Him in its machinery on 
the one hand or disturbing the uniformity of natural 
law by personal interference with it on the other. It 
further furnishes him with the means of reconciling the 
eternity of the world with its dependence upon a divine 
supernatural Being. If the existence or the order or 
the motion of the universe be referred to definite acts 
of Deity, we are forced to assume that the world had a 
beginning, since every single act and that which is 
produced by it has a beginning in time." On the other 
hand, a system which is gravitating towards a fixed 
and definite point, and which owes its motion to the 
attraction which is thus exercised upon it (and Ari- 
stotle’s Cosmos is such a system), can be conceived of 
indifferently as with or without beginning. But the 


sary to show how any such state- Aristotelian conception of the 
ment can bereconciled with those nature of God as an absolutely 
passages which explicitly deny unchangeable Being who is the 
any such action of Him; and only object of His own thought. 
finally to harmonise it with the IeCiipesl2, nv 
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more important the above doctrine is for Aristotle, the 
more obviously does it reveal the weak side of his 


theory. 


The notion of the motwm naturally desiring the 


mobile, the Corporeal seeking the Divine, is so obscure! 


as to be almost unintelligible to us.? 


* As THEOPHRASTUS easily 
discerned, 277. 12 (Metaph.), 8: 
ef 5) epeois, BAAws te Kal Tov 
apiotou, meTa WuxTs, .. . eupux’ 
ay «in Ta Kiwovpeva. Similarly 
PROCLUS, in Tim. 82, A (cf. 
SCHRADER, Arist. de Volunt. 
Doctr. Brandenb. 1847, p. 15, A, 
42) asks: ef yap é€pg 6 Kédopos, 
&s pnot kal ’ApiororéAns, Tov vov 
kal kiveirat mpds avToy, wdbey exer 
TavTHY Thy epecty ; 

2 We are not, of course, there- 
fore justified in denying that 
Aristotle held this notion in the 
face of his own plain and re- 
peated statements and the inter- 
pretations of them in this sense 
by the most faithful of his disci- 
ples; all the less asit is hard 
indeed (as the discussion in 
THHOPHRASTUS, Pr. 12, 5, clearly 
proves) to say in what other way 
motion can, on Aristotle’s prin- 
ciples, be conceived of as proceed- 
ing from the absolutely unmoved. 
BRENTANO (as above, 239 sq.) 
thinks, indeed, that there is no- 
thing so totally in contradiction to 
the Aristotelian doctrine as the 
view that ‘matter is the efficient 
principle because it moves of 
itself to meet God, who is its 
end.’ As little, he says, can ‘the 
end produce anything of itself 
without an efficient principle.’ 
But nobody has asserted either 
the one or the other. When 
it is said that God causes 
motion by causing the desire 


Further, if, as 


for his own perfection, it is 
not meant that the matter in 
which this desire is produced 
causes the motion; as little can 
it mean that the end produces 
it by itself alone, apart from any 
etlicient principle. The factis that 
the efficient cause is not here re- 
garded as different from the 
final. Though we should perhaps 
in such a case conceive of two 
independent causes at work, 
the attractive force and the 
thing that permits itself to ve 
attracted, Aristotle represents 
the relationship otherwise. He 
ascribes to the mover a dbvauis 
moimttky, to the motion merely a 
divas madyrixh (Metaph. v. 15, 
TOV, “a, 25, ix 1, 11046; va, 16 
sqq.). It is impossible, therefore, 
for him to attribute to that which 
owesits motion to something else, 
any independent efficiency of its 
own. On tbe contrary, the 
efficient and the final cause, as 
has been shown at p. 356 sq., he 
conceives of as in essence one. 
Their apparent severance under 
certain circumstances is only a 
phenomenon of the sensible 
world, where form realises itself 
in matter, and therefore (cf. pp. 
368 sq.) in a plurality of indi- 
viduals. In the intelligible world, 
however, efficient and final cause 
are always one and the same, 
and accordingly it is impossible 
to speak of an end producing 
anything apart from a principle 
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Aristotle supposes, the motwim must be in contact! with 
the mobile, it follows that the Universe must be in 
contact with the primum mobile, as, indeed, Aristotle 
explicitly states.2 It is true that he endeavours to 
exclude the notion of contiguity in space from this 
idea; for he often employs the expression ‘ contact’ 
when the context clearly proves that he does not allude 
to juxtaposition in space, but only to an immediate 
connection between two things? Moreover, he asserts * 
that the motum is in contact with the primwm mobile, 
but not vice versa. But even though we overlook the 
contradiction that is here involved, we find the notion 


of efficiency. Similar to the 
action of God Himself is that of 
thespheral spirits, which produce 
motion in their respective spheres 
as being themselves the end of 
the motion; cf. p. 405, n. 3.—It is 
still more strange that BRENTANO 
goes beyond the view which he 
combats, in saying, p. 240, that 
according to Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, 
a, 26: ‘God moves as known;’ 
for since matter, as he himself 
adds, cannot know God, it would 
follow from this that God does 
not move matter at all. The 
assertion, however, rests upon 
a misunderstanding. Aristotle 
says (cf. p. 404): 7d dpextdy kal 7d 
vontoy Kiel ov Kivovmevov . 

vous d€ brd Tod vonTod KiWeiTaL 
kiwel 5€ @s épamevoy, AS 
vontoy God moves only Nous (to 
which, however, motioncan be as- 
cribed only in an improper sense ; 
cf. Ch. XI. at the commencement 
and atthe end,infra); the world, on 
the other hand, He moves as epame- 
vov by means of the dpegis which 
He causes. We, indeed, should 


not think of ascribing any such 
quality to matter, and we should 
hesitate scarcely less to attribute 
to plants and animals a ‘longing 
after the divine’ as Aristotle does 
in De An, ii. 4, 415, a, 26 sqq. (see 
Ch. X. pt. 2, infra). Even the 
doctrine of a plant and animal 
soul would scarcely justify such a 
view in our eyes, as from such a 
soul the thought of God is neces- 
sarily excluded. But just as 
Aristotle here attributes to non- 
rational existence an unconscious 
yearning after 7d @efoy, so the 
conception of a world animate 
throughout, so natural to the 
Greek and yet resting ultimately 
on an untenable anthropological 
analogy, enables him to view the 
astral spheres, which he holds 
to be of a far higher nature than 
any earthly existence (see Ch. IX. 
onthe Universe), inthe same light. 

1 Of. supra, p. 386. 

2 Gen, et Corr.i. 6, 3238, a, 20. 

8 Cf. supra, p. 203, n. 3. 

4 Gen. et Corr. ibid.; see p. 
387, n. 3, supra. 
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of existence in space forced upon us still more remark- 
ably by the further assertion that God in setting the 
world in motion starts from its circumference. For since 
generally the primordial motion is taken to be motion 
in space,! and of the original motions in space none is 
absolutely continuous and uniform except circular 
motion,? the operation of the first mover upon the 
world must consist in the prodaction of circular motion.? 
According to Aristotle, this might be effected either 
from the centre or the circumference of the world, for 
both of these places are apyai, and command the whole 
movement. He prefers the latter, however, because it 
is clear that the circumference moves faster than the 
centre, and that which is nearest to the cause of 
motion ought to move at the quickest rate. In defending 
this position he might hope to evade the objection that 
he places God in a particular locality by his peculiar 
theory of space, which excluded from the notion every- 
thing that lay beyond the limits of the world.’ It 1s 
obvious, however, that we cannot accept this defence. 
Again as the Deity, relatively to Himself, is confined to 
the unvarying exercise of uniform self-contemplation, 
so, in his relation to the world, He has no other func- 
tion but that of monotonously causing circular motion. 
To explain the rich variety of finite existence with the 


1 Phys. viii. 7,93; see p.421 Ceo, i. 9, 279, a, 16 sqq. (see p. 


sq. 395, n. 6, supra). Hence the 
2 Thid. c. 8sq.; De Celo,i.2; assertion (SExT. Math. x. 23; 
Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 10. Hypotyp. iii. 218) that God is 


’ Phys. viii. 6 fin., c. 8 fin.; to Aristotle rd répas Tov obpayod. 
Metaph. xii. 6 fin.; c. 8, 1078, a, 5 Cf. De Calo, i. 9 (cited as 
23 sqq. above, at p. 395, n. 6) and p. 482, 

4 Phys. viii. 10,267, b,6; De n. 5. 
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infinite diversities and subdivisions of its motion, by 
means of this simple and uniform activity, would be im-. 
possible. Aristotle himself admits as much with refer- 
ence to the heavenly bodies; and accordingly he adds 
to the first mover anumber of subordinate but equally 
eternal substances, whose business it is to cause the 
special motions of the planets! The same provision 
must, however, be made to account for special motion 
of all kinds and for every separate property of things. 
As the First Cause of motion cannot have produced 
them, seeing that it exercises one general function in 
the world and nothing more, we are driven to assume 
some special cause for them.? Only it will not do to 
point merely to something which is equally general in 
its operation: for example, to the inclination of the 
orbit of the sun and planets, from which Aristotle 
deduces the phenomena of growth and destruction. * 
The special character of everything must be ascribed 
to its own particular nature and Form.! Here a new 
question rises: what position do these particular Forms, 
which operate as creative forces in finite things and 
constitute their peculiar essence, occupy with respect to 
the highest form, the primordial motive force, or God ? 
Or what are we to say of those beings which, belonging 
as they do to the supernatural world, are unaffected by 


1 Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, a, 26. 
For fuller explanation see Ch. 
1X. infra: 

* Metaph. xii. 6, 1072, a, 9: 
to secure the uniformity of the 
motion of the world (mepiddm 
i 10 is prob. corrupt), d¢f 71 det 
Mevely w@oattTws evepyoty. «i Oe 


MeAAEL Everts Kal POopa elvat, ZAAO 
de? elvan evepyady dAAws Kal GrAws. 

3 Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336, a, 
23; see the section of Ch. IX. 
infra, which deals with the 
earthly world. 

1 Cf., besides p. 350 sq., the 
passages quoted infra, p. 432,n. 5. 
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destruction—the heavenly 


spheres with the spirits that move and animate them, 


and the immortal part of the human soul ?! 


What 


explanation does Aristotle offer us of the existence and 
peculiar nature of these beings? We cannot suppose 
them to be God’s creatures ;? for not only does such a 
notion obtain no support from his system and writings,” 


1 That these three classes of 
being are uncreated and inde- 
structible not only follows from 
the eternity of the world and its 
motion, but is also expressly 
stated by Aristotle ; cf. p. 474 sq. 
and Ch. IX. infra. 

2 As BRENTANO holds them to 
be, Psych. d. Arist. 198, 234 sqq. 
BULLINGER goes even further, 
Des Arist. Erhabenheit tiber allen 
Dualismus ete. (1878), p. 2 sq. 
According to his view, Aristotle 
supposed not only the whole 
world, but even the material of 
which it is made, to originate ina 
divine act of creation. Thus ‘the 
material out of which God 
creates the world’ would, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, be nothing else 
‘than the power and might etern- 
ally actual in God, whereby the 
world is actualised,’ &c. (p. 15). 
It will be sufficiently evident from 
the account already given in the 
text that speculations are here 
attributed to Aristotle which 
are as foreign to the range ot his 
thought as they are in conflict 
with his definite declarations. 

3 That God is called mporn 
dpxh (see p. 403, supra), proves 
nothing ; for this may mean, not 
only that He has produced every- 
thing, but also that He is the 
condition of the eternal order 
and activity of the world: dpxn, 


indeed (Metaph. v. 1, 10138, a, 16, 
20 sq.), is used in as many senses 
as altioy, and includes especially 
the conception of final cause. 
Since it is God who, as the most 
perfect being in the universe, 
gives unity of aim to the whole, 
and who causes the all-governing 
motion of the first sphere, He is 
also the mpérn Kal Kupiwtarn apxi, 
on Him the whole order of the 
universe may be said to depend 
(p. 894, n. 1, and 895, n. 6), and 
to Him we are justified in apply- 
ing “ eis Kolpavos €orw” (p. 391, n. 
2). The commander, however, is 
not therefore the creator of his 
sabordinates. And as little does 
it follow from Metaph.ix.8, 1050, 
b,3 (seep. 385, n. 1, supra) that the 
creative activity of God precedes 
all being in time; for the det 
Kwoov mpaétws does not (as Ps. 
Aupx. in loc. certainly thought) 
refer to God as the first cause of 
motion in the universe. On the 
contrary (as is obvious from the 
explanation upon p. 1049, b, 
17 sqq. which the Somep etmouey 
recalls), the reference is here to 
the fact that every: individual 
thing presupposes as the condi- 
tion of its production another 
similar already existing thing, 
and this likewise another, €ws tod 
del KwodvTos mpéTws: 7.¢. until we 
come to the first member of the 
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but it would involve us in the contradiction of sup- 
posing the uncreated to be at the same time created, 
that which has been declared to be eternal to have had 


a beginning in time.! 


series in question which has 
given the first impulse to the 
whole series, the primum movens 
in each case (not the zmpéroy 
kwody); and this is the reason why 
the del «iv. mp. is repeated from 
p- 1049, b, 26, where (as Phys. 
vili. 10, 267, a, 1, 3) this is un- 
doubtedly its meaning.  Ari- 
stotle was precluded from hold- 
ing any theory of creation by his 
view of the eternity of the 
world. Such a theory, moreover, 
isincompatible, not only with the 
assertion that to God belongs 
neither mpatrew nor moiety (see 
p. 400, n. 1), but also with the 
principle ew nihilo nihil fit 
(Phys. i. 4, 187, a, 34, c. 7,190, a, 
14; Gen. An. ii 1, 138, b, 24; 
Metaph. iii. 4, 999, b, 6, vii. 7, 
1032, a, 13, 20, b, 30, c. 8 anit, 
ix. 8, 1049, b, 28, xi. 6, 1062, b, 
24), from which we have not the 
smallest right to make an excep- 
tion in favour of the Deity, as 
BRENTANO, 249, does. 

1 BRENTANO, p. 240, indeed, 
believes that the eternity in time 
of immaterial substances as little 
dispenses with the necessity of 
an efficient principle for them as 
the eternity of motion dispenses 
with the necessity of a mover; 
in other words, he endeavours to 
reconcile the eternity of the 
world with the theory of its 
creation by means of the con- 
ception of an eternal creative 
activity in God. But upon the 
principles of the Aristotelian as 


The same question arises with 


of every subsequent theism this 
is impossible. One who con- 
ceives of God as the substance 
of the world, and of finite things 
as mere manifestations of the 
divine force immanent in them, 
may, and even must, in conse- 
quence, declare that the oneis as 
eternal as the other. One, on 
the other hand, who treats God 
as a personal being outside the 
world, distinguishing other be- 
ings from Him as so many inde- 
pendent substances, would in- 
volve himself in a palpable con- 
tradiction were he to hold that 
the latter are eternally created 
by the former. Creation as an 
act proceeding from a personal 
will must necessarily be in time, 
and an individual being in order 
to produce other beings must 
necessarily exist before them. 
For only cause tmmanentes have 
contemporaneous effects ; cause 
transeuntes always precede their 
effects: the father precedes the 
son, the artist the work of art, 
the creator the creature. Sucha 
contradiction we should be justi- 
fied in attributing to Aristotle, 
only if we could show tbat he 
held alike to the eternity of the 
world and to a creative activity 
of God. The opposite, however, 
is the case. Aristotle holds, in- 
deed, quite definitely the doctrine 
of the eternity of the world, but 
of a creative activity in God we 
not only find no word in his 


writings, but he expressly de- 
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respect to the Forms of sensible things, and to the order 
of nature which results from their union with Matter: 
they also are uncreated.'! It is equally impossible upon 
Aristotle’s showing to explain the adaptations of nature 
as the result of any personal interference on the part of 
God.2 If, finally, the ancient Greek view of the 
universe as interpenetrated by divine forces is in open 
disagreement with Aristotle’s dualistic theism,’ this 
does not, where the question is one of his scientific 
views, justify us in setting aside or explaining away his 
own definite and well-considered statements, on the 
ground that he has neglected to bring them into har- 
mony with views that were pressed upon him from 
another side. 

Brandis adopts another method of solving the above 
difficulties. He believes that Aristotle regarded ‘the 
Forms as the eternal thoughts of God, whose self- 
development produces alteration in individual things, 
and the harmony of whose transmutations is guaranteed 
by the fundamental unity which underlies them.* But, 


clares that no moety belongs to 
Him at all. Cf. also infra, Ch. 
XI. near the end. 

1 As is shown in reference to 
the forms p. 341, n. 2; in reference 
to the universe as a whole, p. 387. 

2 Such interference is ex- 
pressly denied of God (see p. 
368, n. 1), nor on the theory that 
the world is eternal can we 
understand when it could have 
taken place ; cf. p. 412. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 420 sq. 

4 Gr.-vom. Phil. ii. b, 575, 
where he says that in order to 
fully understand Aristotle’s meta- 


physics, we must supply certain 
important conceptions, and goes 
on: ‘Indeed, that all existences 
must be traced back to, referred 
ultimately to, living thoughts of 
God, and that these must be 
treated as the simple substrata 
upon which concrete existences 
and their mutations ultimately 
rest, hardly requires to be ex- 
pressly stated, and is indicated 


‘by the question (Metaph. xii. 9, 


see p. 298, n. 2, supra): If nothing 
is attained by the thought of the 
divine spirit, wherein consists its 
worth? We may, moreover, as- 
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in the first place, this statement can apply only to the 
Forms as such, and leaves the existence of the eternal 
substances (the spheral spirits, &c.) wholly unex-. 
In the second place, it is untenable even 
It finds no support in 


plained. 
with respect to the Forms. 
Aristotle’s own utterances,! and in more than one point 
it contradicts what he indisputably taught. The object 
of Divine Thought, according to Aristotle’s definite 
statement, cannot be other than God Himself: not only 
are finite existences, as these particular things, ex- 
cluded, but even the specific concepts or forms, which 
constitute their internal essence, must remain remote 
from Him, since they are always something different 
from Himself, and stand far below that which alone 
ean be matter of his thought—viz. divine and _ perfect 


sume that Aristotle—anticipating 
Leibnitz’s doctrine of monads— 
more or less consciously intended 
to refer the changes in the quali- 
ties or essence of individual ex- 
istences to the self-development 
of the divine thought on which 
they rest, and the obstructions 
and disturbances in this self- 
development to its connection with 
matter or potentiality; and the 
harmonious variations in the de- 
velopments of different individual 
existences, by an anticipation of 
the conception of a harmonia 
prestabilita, to the unity and 
perfection of the ultimate reality, 
the unconditioned spirit of God, 
which is their common substra- 
tum.’ Cf. further his p. 578, where 
the central point of the Aristote- 
lian theology is sought for in the 
doctrine ‘ that all determination 
in the world is referable to dy- 
namic activities, and these again 


to the eternal thought of God:’ 
and p. 577 n.: ‘ That dynamic ac- 
tivities which have gone out from 
God, and therefore also finite 
being which is animated by these, 
should seek to return to Him, is 
quite comprehensible.’ So also 
ibid. tii, a, 113 sq. 

' Even Wetaph. xii. 9 contains 
nothing to support BRANDIS’s 
view (cf. also Kym, Metaph. 
Unters. 258). — Aristotle there 
asks how we are to conceive of 
the thought of the divine spirit: 
if nothing is thought of by him 
(not: if ‘nothing is attained by 
his thought *) his power of thought 
must be as worthless as that ex- 
ercised in sleep; if something 
other than Himself is thought of, 
then is the worth of his thought 
to be measured by the worthiness 
ofits object? But-this does not 
mean that the Divine thoughts 
constitute the essence of things. 
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being.! Conversely, the Forms of things cannot be 
thoughts of the Deity, since, according to Aristotle, the 
Form is the substance of the thing, and Substance can 
neither be predicated of nor belong to anything.’ 
Thoughts cannot be substances, since they exist in the 
soul as their substratum.? Again, we find no analogy 
in Aristotle for the notion of a self-development of the 
divine thoughts: indeed, it is directly contradicted by 
the proposition‘ that there is no change in the thought 
of God, no transition from one thing to another. Finally, 
while Brandis maintains that all things strive towards 
Deity, because the active forces which emanate from 
Him struggle to return to Him again, Aristotle him- 
self rather ascribes this striving, like all motion, to 
Matter, which desires to complement and complete it- 
self by means of the forces.> Nor is it the least im- 
portant objection to this view that it clashes with the 
whole character of Aristotle’s system. For supposing 
the thoughts of Deity to be the supporters of concrete 
existences and of their mutations, the relation of finite 
reality to God wonld be one of immanence : the Deity 
would by virtue of his thoughts be inherent in things, 
and the latter would have in God the permanent ground 
of their shifting properties. Instead of Aristotle’s 
dualistic theism, we should arrive at a system of 
dynamic pantheism.® But not only is it impossible to 


1 See p. 398, n. 1, and p. £97, 
n. 2, supra. 

2 See p. 330 sq., and p. 373 sq. 
Supra. 

3 'Emiothun is the very ex- 
ample which Aristotle mentions 
of that which is at once predicate 

‘and inherent attribute of a sub- 


stratum; see p. 214,n.4 fin. supra. 

4 P. 397, n. 2, supra. 

5 Cf. p. 404 sq., p. ‘344, n. 1, 
and p. 379, n. 1, and on the 
doctrine that motion resides in 
the motum and therefore in the 
material, 386, n. 1. 

§ This is made still more 
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discover sucha system in the works of the Philosopher, 
but even his school were unacquainted with anything 
of the sort, until the influence of Stoic opinions intro- 
duced that fusion of things diverse and fundamentally 
distinct which meets us in the spurious book upon the 
World and still more in Neoplatonism. Aristotle leaves 
it quite uncertain how we are to define the relation of 
the particular and individual Forms to the Deity. 
From his utterances upon the subject we can only say 
that he placed them side by side, without explaining 
satisfactorily the existence and the special motions of 
finite things by the operation of the Deity, or even 
attempting such an explanation. They are given 
factors, just as Matter is a given factor which he does 
not attempt to deduce from Form or Deity. It is true 
that the unity of his system, the ov« ayafdv modv- 
xotpavin, is thus rendered more than doubtful. 

This brings us to the conclusion of the Metaphysics. 
God being defined as the First Cause of Motion, phi- 
losophy passes from the Unmoved to the Moved—or, in 
other words, to Nature. 


obvious by Kym; cf. ibid. p. 242 
246 sq., 256, 258 sq.,and p.402,n.1, 
fin. supra. According to Kym, 
God is said to be, not only the 
creative conception, but also the 
material cause of the world, the 
indwelling purpose and the pro- 
ductive force that is immanent 
init. This, however, is a mere 
assertion, and is not proved to be 
Avistotle’s own opinion by any 
detailed investigation into his 
declarations on the subject. 

1 Cf, THEOPHR, Fr. 12 (Me- 


taph.), 7: To & peta rade’ Hdy 
Adyou detrat mAciovos wep) THs 


“é€pécews, mola kal tivwv, ered) 


mArclw Ta KuKAuka [the heavenly 
spheres] kal af opal rpdmov tivd 
brevavtiat Kal 7d avhvutov [? we 
should have expected dyaédy or 
&piorov] Kal ov xdpw aavés. etre 
yap ev td Kivodv, &romoy rd ph 
mayta Thy ad’thy [Sc. popay Kivel- 
o0a|* etre Kad’ Exaoroy Erepoy, ai 
7 apxal mdAcious, Sore [2] 7d 
cippwvov arey eis bpetw idvTwy 
Thy aplatny ovSauds pavepdy, 
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CHAPTER ViIlI 
PHYSICS 


A.—The Idea of Nature and the most General Conditions 
of Natural Existence 


First Philosophy, according to the view of Aristotle, 
has to deal, as we have seen, with unmoved and in- 
corporeal reality: though, in treating of this its 
proper subject, we were in fact obliged to include some 
notice of the opposite principle. Natural Philosophy 
is occupied with the aggregate of corporeal existence 
which is subject to Motion.' All natural substances 
are bodies, or united to bodies; and under the name 
of natural existence we include bodies and masses— 
everything, in fact, which possesses them or is related 
tothem. Hence the whole domain of corporeal existence 
belongs to Natural Science.? But it regards form only 
in its connection with matter,’ and the soul in its con- 


OLapriss.en. 3: 

2 De Calo, i. 1 init.: h rept 
piocews emiorhun oxeddy 7 TAELOTN 
palvera mepl Te odpara Kat weyeOn 
kal Ta ToiTwy elvat mdOn Kal Tas 
Kwhoes, ere 5é mepl Tas apxas, 
boat THs To.wdiTNS ovotas cioty: 
Tav yop pice cwvEerTaétwy TH MEV 
éott odpara Kal peyébn [as the 
human body], T& 8 Exer cGpua Kal 
méyebos [as man], Ta 8’ apxal Tay 
éxdvtwy ecioly [as the soul]; iii. 


VOL. 1. 


1, 298, b, 27: eel 8€ ray ioe 
Aeyouevay TH Mey €oTLy ovata Ta 
3 epya kal ran TovTwy [by ovotat, 
however, he here means both 
simple and composite bodies] . . . 
pavepoy ort Thy mAcloTny cuuBalvet 
rhs wept picews toroplas epi 
cwpdtay «lvat* maoa yap at 
guoixal ovota 7) cduara 7) pera 
coudtwoy yiyvoytat kad meyedav. 

3 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 26 sq. 
(xi. 7) and elsewhere ; see infra. 
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nection with the body.! It must, however, be remem- 
bered that material existence pertains to Nature and to 
Natural Philosophy only in so far as it is subject to 
motion and repose. Mathematical bodies are not 
natural bodies; indeed, Mathematics may be distin- 
guished from Physics by the fact that the former deals 
with immovable, the latter with movable, substances,” 
Furthermore, movable existence can only be regarded 
as ‘natural’ when it contains within itself the principle 
of motion; and this is the point of difference between 
natural things and the productions of art.? The dis- 
tinction, on the other hand, which is drawn between 
rational and irrational forces, on the ground that the 
former may act in either of two opposite directions, the 
latter only in one, and that the former, therefore, are free, 
the latter necessary—is only a subdivision within the 
realm of Nature.t Yet since in all substance Form and 
Matter are distinguishable, we are met by this question : 
Does the essential reality of nature consist in the Form 


Y Phys. Ti. 1, 1925 Die 
mey yap pvoe ivra mavra patveTai 
ExovTa ev EauTvis apxhy Kuvjoews 
kal ordoews, TA wey KaTa Térov, TA 


1 Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 5: 
mepl wuxts évias Sewpioa Tod 
gvaikod, Son mY wvev THs Ans 
éorly. De An. i. 1, 403, b, 7. 


Part. An. i, 1, 641, a, 21, 32. 
= Phys. tic 2, 193; 'b, Sis the 
mathematician as well as the 
physicist is occupied with the 
form of bodies, &AX’ obx 7) puat- 
Kod g@uaTos mepas ExacToy: ovde 
7a gvUBEBHKSTA Bewpel 7} ToLrovToLs 
[sc. vatkots] odor cum8eBnkev. 
dd Kal xwplCer* ywpirra yap TH 
vonret Kuhoeds €oTt.... TO Mey 
yap mepirtdy Eora: kal Td &prioy, 
etc. &vev KjTEws, aap dt Kal 
dorody Kal &vOpwros odKeTt. Cf. 
what follows and 183, n. 3, supra, 


d& Kar’ avtnow Kal Pélow, Ta Se 
kat GAAolwow* KA‘yn 8€ Kal 
iudriov, etc... . oddeulay dpury 
Exer metaSorrs Euputroy, as he 
proceeds in the rest of the 
chapter further to explain. J/e- 
taph. xii. 3, 1070, a, 7: 7 ey ody 
TEXVN apx? ev BAA [Similarly ix. 
2, 1046, b, 4] 7 58 Pdors apx} ev 
ate. 

1 Metaph. ix. 2 init. c. 5, c. 
8, 1050, a, 80 sqq. De fnterpr, 
c. 18, 22, b, 39. 
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or in the Matter? In support of the second alternative 
it might be asserted that everything requires some 
material in order to be what it is.'. Yet Aristotle is 
forced to maintain the first alternative. The essence of 
things invariably resides in the Form; it is only by its 
Form and purpose that a natural object becomes what it 
is.?. The true causes are the final causes; the material 
causes are only the indispensable conditions of natural 
existence.’ If, therefore, we wish to determine the ge- 
neral definition of Nature, we must not consider what 
in it is material, so much as the moving and informing 
force. Nature is the cause of motion and rest in every- 
thing which possesses these conditions of being originally 
and not merely in some derivative fashion. A natural 
thing is one that has such a motive force within itself.’ 
Bat Aristotle does not help us greatly in defining 


1 Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 9-30. v.4 fin.: 7 mparn pots Kal Kupiws 
Metaph. v. 4, 1014, b, 26. Acyoueyvn eotly % ovcia n Tay 

2 Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 28 sqq. c.  éxdévrwy apxiy KWhTEwS ev avTOLS 7 
2,194, a,12. Metaph.as above, avrd. vi. 1, 1025, b, 19 [xi. 7, 
1. 35 sqq. Part. An. i.1, 640, b, 1064, a, 15, 30]: mep yap TH 
28, 641, a, 29, b, 23 sqq. TowvTny ect ovolay [7H puaikh | 

% For a fuller discussion of éy » 7 apxh Tihs KWhoEws Kal 
this point see infra and p. 357-8. ordoews ev abrH (or 1. 26: mepi 

4 Part. An. i. 640, b, 28: ) Towtroy dv 6 éott SuvaTdy Kivel- 
yep kare Thy wopphy bois kupiarépa oda). It is indifferent whether 
Ths bAKhs dioews. 641,a,30: the nature is described as the sub- 
scientific investigator has to deal stratum of motion merely, or of 
with the soul still morethan with rest as well, since, accord- 
the body, baw paddov 7 bAn SB’ ing to Aristotle, rest (jpeula, 
exeivny pvots are } avaraaduy. otdots) belongs as an attribute 

= Piys. thi, Oy IIa og (AO Oa only to those things to which 
otions Ths ee dips tws ka) motion belongs, or at least can 
aittas Tov KiveioOa Kad Apewery ev @ belong, and is merely orépyois 
brapxet mpdtws Kal’ ath kat wh kwhoews. Phys, iii. 2, 202, a, 3, 
Kata cuuBeBnkds. 1. 32: pots bey NOD 220, sel oom Cen O70 UCase ay 
oby éote Td pndev: otaw be Exe 24, a, 32 C. 8 239, a, 13, Vill. 
boa Todrny exerapxnv. Metaph. 1, 251, a a, 26. 
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the character of this ‘force’ with accuracy. On the 
one side he considers Nature as a Single Being, 
attributing to her a life which permeates the world 
throughout,! and a definite design which determines 
and unifies all its parts. He talks of the aims which 
she attempts to realise in her creations, although the 
properties of matter often thwart her purpose. Ina 
word, he uses expressions that can scarcely be explained 
except by the analogy of the human soul and the 
Platonic unima mundi,? although he distinctly argues 
against this idea as conceived by Plato. Though he 
remarks that the designs of Nature are not determined 
by deliberation like those of an artist,® and though in 
general we cannot attribute to him any real and inten- 
tional personification of Nature, yet the analogy re- 
mains.!. On the other side, however, he undoubtedly 
regards living beings as individual substances. He 
ascribes an individual principle of life to them, and he 
never indicates, or sets himself to discover, how this 
principle is related to the single force of Nature. Nor 
does he teach us how Nature is related to the divine 
causality. When insisting upon the exact significance 
of divinity, he denies it to any but rational beings ; ° 


! See the end of this chapter. 


a, 7: } yap mdvoy meréxer [Td Tay 
2 Proofs of this are innu- 


> .. / ~ ¢ an c ~ 
avOpamwy yevos| Tov Oelov TOY Hiv 


merable ; it will suttice to refer 
to the discussion of design in 
nature which follows in the text. 

3 As will be shown in its 
proper place, 

1 By ‘analogy’ is meant, not 
identity, but similarity. 

> Cf. with what follows BRAN- 
DIS, il. a, 113 sqq. 

6 As in Part, An. ii. 10, 656, 


yvopiuev (wv  pddiotra mayvrwv, 
iv. 10, 686, a, 27: man stands 
upright 8:4 7d thy diow adtod kal 
Thy ovolay civat Oelav: epyov Se Tod 
Oeotdtov Td voev Kal poveiv. 
Eth. N. x. 7, 1177, a,13 sqq. (cf. 
p- 165,n.1): vots isthe divine in 
man, and therefore the highest 
activity is the theoretic. 
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and from this point of view he will not allow that Nature 
as a whole is divine, but only demonic.' Yet there are 
other passages in which he seems to follow the popular 
theology of the Greeks, who recognised and revered 
an Immediate exhibition of divine force in natural phe- 
nomena. Nature and God are so used synonymously,” 
and a share in divinity is conceded to all natural 
existences, however trivial.’ Indeed, this vacillation of 
view is deeply rooted in Aristotle's philosophy. So far 
as God is the first cause of motion, all motions in the 
universe must proceed from Him; natural forces can 
only be an emanation of his force, and natural causes a 
manifestation of his causality. On the other hand, if 
we confine the fanctions of the primum movens to 
setting the outer sphere of heaven in motion, these 
conclusions are impossible. If even in the heavenly 
sphere we have to assume in addition to the Supreme 
Mover a series of subordinate and eternal beings, it is 
still more necessary in order to explain the much 
greater variety of movements in the realm of nature 
to assume a train of independent substances endowed 
with motive power of their own. How the harmony of 
these movements or their conjunction in an orderly 
system is effected, it is hard to say. It cannot be by the 


éxer 7) wav. Hth, N. x.10, 1179, 


1 Divin. p. S.c. 2, 463, b, 12: 
b, 21: 7d pev ob THs pdacws [the 


since beasts also dream, dreams 


cannot be divine ; they may, how- 
ever, be demoniacal; 7 yap pvais 
Saimovia, GAN ov Bela. 

2 De Celo, i. 4 fin.: 6 Beds rat 
h pbois oddev parny rovovtow. Cen. 
et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 27 sqq. (see 
next chapter, infra). Polit. vii. 4, 
1326, a, 32: Oclas yap 3) TovTo 
Suvduews Epyov, Aris kal rd5e ovy- 


moral disposition]... dia twas 
Qelas airlas Tots ws GAndas evTv- 
xéow tmdpxe. The deta airiar 
correspond here to the Platonic 
ela poipa, as to which see ZEL- 
LER’s Plato and cf. p. 402 sqq. 
Supra. 

3 Hth. WV. vii. 14, 1153, b, 32: 
mdyra yop pice Exer TL Oetov. 
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natural operation of the primum movens upon the world. 
Aristotle’s philosophy, moreover, excludes the conception 
of God’s immediate interference in the course of the 
universe; and it would be illegitimate to attribute 
to Aristotle the popular belief in Providence, on the 
strength of a passing allusion to it in his writings.! 
Consequently it remains in obscurity whether we are to 
regard Nature as a single force or as an assemblage of 
forces, as something independent or as an emanation 
from the divine activity ; or, on the other hand, whether 
we ought to combine these two points of view, and, if 
so, how we ought to do it. But meantime we may 
permit Aristotle further to unfold his view of Nature. 

The most important idea with which we have to 
deal in the Philosophy of Nature is that of Motion. In 
our earlier researches we had to examine this idea in its 
general bearing; therefore what now remains is that we 
should supplement our previous conclusions with an 
analysis of physical motion in its stricter and more 
special sense. 

Motion was defined generally on p. 380 sq. as the 
actualisation of what exists potentially. By analysing 
the different sorts of Motion we arrive at the special 
definition of its physical character. Aristotle distin- 


WEG Ne Oe TO rane 2ane 


ToLety WS TAY HiAwy avTots emtuedov- 
dé KaTrd vody évepydyv Kai Todroy 


Mévous kal op0Gs te Kal Kadds 


Oepametwy Kal diaKeluevos &piora Kal 
Geopirdéoraros Eoikey elvar: el yap 
Tis emimeAcia TOY GvOpwmrivwy bmrd 
Oeay yiverat, domep dSoxei, kal e%n dy 
eVAoyor xalpew Te adTOds TH dploTw 
kal T@ avyyeveotdr@ (TovTo 8 dy 
ey 6 vovs) kal rods ayanravras 
udAiora ToUTO Kal TiIM@vTas dyTeEv- 


mpdarrovras. ST. dé mdyTa TavTa TH 
TOPS pdAdioO? Hwdpxet, ovK UdnAov. 
OeopirAéoratos &pa. It is obvious 
that Aristotle is here arguing 
from popular conceptions ; he 
himself ascribes to God no ex- 
ternal operation. Cf. pp. 389sqq. 
supra. 
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guishes three kinds: quantitative motion, or increase 
and decrease; qualitative motion, or alteration; and 
motion in space, or locomotion—to which may be added 
as a fourth kind, birth and destruction.' Now all these 
kinds of movement may be ultimately resolved into the 
third kind—Motion in Space. 
them more closely, we find that increase or growth, to 
begin with, consists in the addition of fresh material to 
matter which has already received a certain form: the 
increment is potentially but not actually identical with 
that which it augments, and assumes its form ; in other 


For, if we examine 


1 Phys. v. 1, 225, a, c. 2, 226, 
ays «Ciletaph. xi. VI) 12) ck. 
Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 32, xii. 2 
init., Phys. viii. 7, 260, a, 26, 261, 
a, 32 sqq., vii. 2 init. Gen. et 
Corr. i. 4, 319, b, 31; De An. i. 
8, 406, a, 12,; Long. v. 3, 465, b, 
20; De Calo, iv. 3, 310, a, 25. 
Cat. c. 14 init. Aristotle here 
distinguishes generally three 
kinds of change (uetaBodn) : 
transition from being to being, 
from being to not-being, and from 
not-being to being. The first is 
motion in the stricter sense, the 
second destruction, the third 
origination. Motion he then 
divides into the kinds mentioned 
in the text (kiynois Kata uéyebos, 
kate méGos and Kkat& Témoy, as he 
calls them Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 
26),and, taking birth and destruc- 
tion again together, thus enume- 
rates four kinds of petaBoad7: 
h kara To Th (yéveots Kal POope), 7 
Kata To Toody (avénors Kal POlots), 
h Kare Td mod (aAAolwots), ) Kara 
7d 700 (popd). That these are the 
only categories under which mo- 
tion can be thought, is shown 
Phys. v. 2, where change of sub- 


stance (birth and destruction) is 
not admitted to be motion (simi- 
larly c. 5, 229, a, 30; cf. SIMPL. 
Phys. 201, b, who extends: the 
statement to the Peripatetic 
schoolin general, remarking, how- 
ever, that Theophrastus, among 
others, did not keep strictly to 
this use of language); elsewhere 
Aristotle treats this also as a form 
of motion, and uses ‘ motion’ as 
synonymous with ‘change.’ See 
p.382,n.3, supra. Phys. vii. 2,243, 
a, 21 (cf. De An. i. 3, 406, a, 4) 
distinguishes two kinds of loco- 
motion: that which is self- 
originated and that which is 
caused by something else. The 
latter again is of four kinds: 
érkis, ois, dxnuts, Sivnows, the 
third and fourth of which, how- 
ever, may be resolved into the 
first two. Cf. viii. 10, 267, b, 9 
sqq.; De An. iii. 10, 433, b, 25; 
Ingr. An. c: 2, 704, b, 22. (Mot. 
Wn. ce, 10,703; a, 19) the 
statement in Rhet. i. 5, 1361, b, 
16, is less exact. “Qous is either 
éoits in the stricter sense, or 
manyh; Meteor.iv. 9,386, a, 33; De 
An. ii. 8, 419, b, 13, and cf. Prodi. 
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words, such increase is an augmentation of matter, 
the form remaining constant. Similarly decrease is 
the diminution of matter without change of form.! 
Quantitative alteration, therefore, implies both qualita- 
tive movement and locomotion.? But the second of 
these two is prior to the first; for every transformation 
results from the coincidence of something which pro- 
duces it with something in which it is produced, of an 
active and a passive element * This coincidence, then, 
can only take place by local contact, for (although the 
converse is not necessarily true) the patient must always 
be touched by the agent, and contact cannot be effected 
without locomotion.‘ 

Even the last species of change, birth and destruc- 
tion, is eventually founded upon movement in space. 
If one were to assume an absolute beginning or 
end of existence, such a transmutation could not, 
indeed, be called a movement, since in such a case 
the substratum of the movement would itself begin 
or end. But birth and annihilation in this absolute 
sense are really impossible.® Everything starts from 


xxiv. 9, 936, b, 38. IDELER, Avist. 
Meteor. ii. 509. 

1 Vide the full discussion in 
Gen. et Corr. i. 5. 

2 Phys. viii. 7, 260, a, 29, b. 13. 

% Tlovety in the physical sense 
is synonymous to Aristotle with 
&Aowody, madoxew with dAdAoi0d- 
oa, Of. Phys. iii. 3 fin.: dAdolw- 
ois pev yap 7 TOD GAAOLwTOd, 7 
GdAowTov, evreAgxeta® Eri SE yyw- 
piuerepov 7 Tod Suvduer woinTiKod 
kal maOnriucod 7 Towdroy. Gen. et 
(COs oy BYP oy 8 GMB iy ie 
ov yap oidy Te wav Td Kivody ToLely, 
elmep Td moiody avTiOhoomey TH 


mdoxovTi* tovto 8’ ois H Klynots 
mwd0os* maBos 5é Kad’ Soov &AXoLOd- 
Tat wdvoy. On a further meaning 
of woveiy see inn. 1 to p. 400. 

* Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 1 sqq., 
where it is further remarked that 
all qualitative changes are ulti- 
mately resolvable into rarefaction 
and condensation, which involve 
change of place. Gen. et Corr. 
i, 6, 322, b, 21 sqq. c. 9, 327, a, 
Ths Gits (dh Beker 

° Gen. et Corr. i. 3, among 
other arguments, shows that 
matter would in the end be all 
used up, if destruction were to 
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being of some sort, and is resolved into being again.! 
It is only a particular object, as such, that begins and 
ends its existence. Its beginning is the end, and 
its end the beginning, of something else.2 Conse- 
quently, in so far as generation and destruction are 
different from change, this difference only affects the 
individual object. The individual changes when it sur- 
vives as a whole, although its qualities alter, but it is 
generated or destroyed when it, as a whole, begins or 
ceases to exist.? If on the contrary we regard the 
universe and not the individual, then generation and 
destruction coincide partly with composition and divi- 
sion, partly with the transmutation of materials... Now 
both of these processes are occasioned by movement in 
space.” Everything that comes into being has its 
cause; all ‘ becoming’ implies a ‘ being’ by which it is 


mean actual annihilation (318, a, 
13). 

STEVE Nally Ye PAI By 38 
SbEaE Y by H yéveois elvan mpdtn 
TaY KWhoewy 81a TOUTO, OTL -yeverOau 
def 7d Tpayua mpGTov. To D ep’ 
évos pmev Srovody Tay yiwomevwr 
ottws exe, GAN’ Erepoy avaryKaioy 
mpétrepoy TL Kweig0aL TOY yivoMEevoY 
by avTd Kad uh yiwduevorv, kad Tov- 
tov €repoy mpdtepoy. Cf. p. 384-7. 

2 Gen. et Corr. 1. 3, 318, a, 
23: 81a 7d Thy TovdSe POopay HAAov 
elvan yéveow, Kal Thy Tovde yéverw 
&Adov elvar pbopay wravoroy avary- 


kaioy elvyat Thy metaBorAgy. Thbid. 
319, a, 20, ii. 10, 336, b, 24. Cf. 


p. 387. 

3 Gen. et Corr.i. 2, 317, a, 20: 
Zor. yap yéveois arAH Ka bOopa ob 
ovykptoet Kal Siaxpioe:, GAN Bray 
peraBdrAn ex Tovde els Tdde BAor. 
’AdAolwats is produced by change 


in the 7dé@n, birth and destruction 
by change in the tmoxketwevoy, 
whether in respect of its form 
(Adyos) or its matter; c. 4, 319, 
b, 10: GAAolwois mév eorw, bray 
bmawévovTos TOU vroKEimevov, aicOn- 
Tov dbvTOS, MEeTABAAAH ey TOs abToU 
mdbecw .... Stav 8 dAov merta- 
BadrAAn ph bropévoytos aicOnrod 
TWOS WS HTOKELLEVOU TOV aUTOU . . . 
yéeveoits Hn Th ToLvToy, Tod BE 
pOopa. 

4 Cf. Meteor. iv. 1, 378, b, 31 
sqq., where he argues that ge- 
neration is effected by definite 
materials becoming transmuted 
and determined in certain ways 
by the agency of efficient forces ; 
destruction, on the other hand, 
by the conquest of the passive 
matter over the determining 
form. 

5 Cf. Phys. vill, 7, 260, b, 8; 
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produced. Since this, as we saw in the case of altera- 
tion, cannot operate without movement in space, such 
movement must precede all generation.' Again, if 
movement in space precedes generation, it must of ne- 
cessity precede growth, change, decrease, and destruc- 
tion ; since these processes can only be carried on in that 
which has previously been generated.2 Therefore this 
species of motion is the first in the order of causality, as 
well as in the order of time and in the logical order also.? 

Notwithstanding what has just been said, Aristotle 
is far from explaining natural phenomena by the merely 
mechanical principle of motion in space, as the Atomists 
had done. Even purely physical occurrences cannot, in 
his opinion, be satisfactorily accounted for by this 
method, seeing that many of them are only to be 
conceived as modes of qualitative alteration, or the 
transmutation of materials. Physics do not by any 


means exhaust the conception of Nature. Final Causes 


mavtwv Tov Tabnudtwy apxh wiK- 


ywou Kal udvwows .. . moKvwors dé 
kal pdvwos ovyKpiois Kal didkpiois, 
Kad? ds yéveots Kal POopa A€yeTat 
Tov ovoimy. ocuyKpidpeva dé Kat 
diakpwdweva dvdykn Kata Tdémoy 
peraBarrcty, 

1 Phys. ibid. 261, a, 1 sqq. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 10 init. 

2 Phys. ibid.b, 7. It is here 
further pointed out in proof of the 
priority of ‘movement in space,’ 
that, while it is presupposed by 
the others, it does not presup- 
pose them. Without the move- 
ment of the heavens, ncither 
generation nor destruction, nei- 
ther growth nor material change, 
could take place. Movement it- 
self, onthe other hand, is indepen- 


dent of these conceptions, and 
none of them are applicable to the 
heavens (260, b, 19 sqq. Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 10 inét.). So also move- 
ment in space is the only one of 
these conceptions which has todo 
with the eternal, and is of infinite 
duration (260, b, 29, 261, a, 27 
sqq.). Aristotle also argues that 
because it is the last in time inre- 
spect to individual existences, it 
must be the first in nature (260, 
b, 30, 261, a, 13); and heholds that 
it causes the least change in the 
nature of the thing moved, and is 
the motion which the self-moving 
produces in preference to every’ 
other (261, a, 20). 

® Thid. 260, b, 15 sqq. 

* Seep. 304,n.3,and p. 306,n. 5, 
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rise above the material causes which subserve them; 
and these are not provided for in the philosophy of a 
Democritus.! Lastly, if it be true that + becoming’ is a 
transition from potentiality to actuality, or a process of 
development, and that the importance of Aristotle’s na- 
tural philosophy consists, to a great extent, in having 
first made this notion of development possible and 
consciously given it the foremost place, it is clear that 
Aristotle could not favour opinions which started with 
an express denial of any ‘becoming’ or qualitative alter- 
ation, and left us nothing but a movement in space of un- 
alterable materials. Therefore qualitative alteration must 
be added to locomotion, even in the domain of matter, asa 
second source of natural occurrences: but over against 
both, Aristotle sets the teleology of nature, which uses as 
means to its end all that is corporeal and determined 
by natural necessity. 

Next to Motion in Space, and not without direct 
relation to it, come investigations by which Aristotle 
further illustrates the idea of motion in his Physics: 
and these include discussions upon the Infinite, Space, 
Time, the Unity and Continuity of Motion,” &e. 

The Infinite? had played an important part in pre- 


1 See p. 307, n. 4, and cf. p. 
359, sq. supra. 

2 He describes those concep- 
tions, indeed, generally, ii. 1, 
200, b, 15 sqq. c. 4 init., as be- 
longing to the discussion upon 
motion, and deals with the first 
three in bks. iii. and iv. before the 
section upon the kinds of motion; 
but the way in which he treats 
them shows that he is thinking 
chiefly of locomotion. 


3 The discussion of this concep- 
tion Aristotle introduces in Phys. 
iii. 1, 200, b, 15, with the words : 
Soret 8° A Klynots EivarTwY OUYEX OY, 
7) 8° dmeipoy eupalvetar mpwTov év 
76 cuvexet; c.4 init. be remarks 
that natural science deals with 
masses, motion, and time, each 
of which is either finite or infinite. 
On what follows see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. 1. 186. 
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Aristotelian philosophy. Plato and the Pythagoreans 
went so far as to make it an element of all things, and 
therefore a substance. Aristotle begins by proving this 
to be impossible: ‘ infinity’ does not belong to the 
order of substances but of qualities! Then he shows 
that an ‘infinite magnitude’ is inconceivable. For sup- 
pose it to be a body, body is that which is limited by 
superficies ; or if it be a number, numbers are capable 
of being counted, and that which can be counted is not 
infinite.2 Lastly, and more especially, an infinite body 
could neither be composite nor simple. It could not 
be composite, since, the elements being limited in 
number, an infinite body could not be made up of 
them unless one of them were infinite in magnitude, and 
such an element would leave no room for the rest.* 
And to think of it as simple is equally impossible. 
In the first place, as far as this world is concerned, no 
bodies exist except the four elementary ones, nor can 
there be any out of which alone everything could come, 
since all becoming moves between two opposites; and 
if there be several primitive bodies, it is quite impossible 
that one should be infinite.‘ Again, every body has its 
natural place, in which it abides, and to which it tends ; 
and this law determines the difference in weight be- 
tween bodies; every body without exception must exist 
in a definite space, in a locality; but in the infinite 
there is no definite locality, no distinction of up and 
down, centre and circumference, before and after, right 
and left.’ Moreover, whereas it is manifest that bodies 


1 Phys. iii. 5, 204,a; seep. 312, i. 7 inte. 

n. 2, and p. 325, n. 2, supra. 1 Phys. ibid. 204, b, 22. 
» Phys. ibid. 204, b, 4. ° Ibid. 205, a, 8 to end of chap., 
3 Thid. 204, b, 11, cf. De Celo, iv. 8, 215, a, 8. De Calo, i. 6 
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either move in a circle like the celestial spheres or in 
straight lines up and down like the elemental bodies, 
infinity admits of neither of these movements. The 
former is impossible, because circles are by their nature 
circumscribed, and circular movement is rotation round 
a centre, whereas in the infinite there is no centre;! the 
latter, because lineal motion has a starting point and 
end.” Indeed, ‘infinity’ could not move at all, since it 
would take infinite time to traverse the smallest con- 
ceivable space.2 Finally, Aristotle uses an argument 
conclusive with Greeks, who could not imagine formless 
being: the infinite, as such, is incomplete and without 
shape—we call that infinite the magnitude of which is 
indeterminable, which is never finished and complete, 
which cannot be limited in such a way as not to leave 
some portion of it outside.‘ The infinite first becomes 
a whole and complete when it is enclosed by means of 
But the world cannot be conceived except as 
It is therefore impossible that 


form. 
complete and a whole. 


4 Aristotle’s words are: ov 
yop ob pndey kw, GAA’ ob Gel TL 
tw eorl, todr’ amrepdy ory, 
where, however, the antithesis is 


init. c. 7, 274, b, 8, 29, 276, b, 6 
sqq. Inc. 6, 273, a, 21 sqq., the 
same conclusion is reached by 


showing that infinite bodies must 
be infinitely heavy or light, but 
an infinitely heavy or an infi- 
nitely light body is an impossi- 
bility, since it must either ex- 
hibit infinite speed or be abso- 
lutely immovable. 

1 As is shown, at unnecessary 
length, De Calo, i. 5, 271, b, 26 
sqq. 272, b, 17 sqq. c. 7, 275. by 
12. 

2 De Celo, i. 6 init. Also c. 7, 
275, b, 15 sqq. 

3 Thid. c. 6, 272, a, 21 sqq. 
Phys. vi. 7, 238, a, 36. 


merely verbal, ob pmdéy ew 
meaning ‘that beyond which 
nothing exists, 0b del rs €w, on 
the other hand, ‘that of which a 
part always remains beyond.’ 

> Phys.ili.6: see at p.350, sup. 
Gen. An. i. 715, b, 14: 7 be pdois 
gpebyer TO Urepov’ Td mey yap 
tme:pov arerées, 7 5E dats del Cyret 
téros. The objection (Phys. iii. 
4, 203, b, 22 sqq.) that infinite 
space presupposes also an infi- 
nite body, he afterwards sets 
aside (iv. 5,212, a, 31, b, 8, 16 sqq.; 
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the infinite, as such, should really exist as an inter- 


minable magnitude.' 


Yet we cannot entirely do without it. 


Time, and 


motion, which is measured by time, are without be- 


ginning or end. 


division, number of infinite increase.” 


cf. De Celo, i.9, see p. 395, n. 6 
supra) by his peculiar definition 
of spaceas the ‘boundary between 
the enclosing and the enclosed. 
The boundary of the world itself 
is, therefore, according to his 
view, not in space; beyond it 
there is no space either void or 
occupied. 

1” Phys. tii. 5 fin. : bre pey ody 
évepyela ovk ~ott Tua ereipor, 
pavepdoy ex TovTwv. Cc. 6,206, a, 16: 
Td dt wen edos STi Kat’ evepyetay ovkK 
zor Urewpoy, elpnra; ibid. b, 24. 

2 Phys. iii. 6, init.: d71 8 el 
uh eorw &mepoy amdAds, TOAAG 
adivara cupBalvet, SjAov. Tov TE 
yop xpdvov ~orat tis apxyH ial 
TedeuTh, Kal Ta weyebn ov Siaipera 
cis weyeOn, Kat apiduds ove Earat 
tmrepos. Aristotle proves in par- 
ticular: (1) the eternity of time, 
and with it the eternity of motion 
which is measured by time. Be- 
sides the passages quoted p. 388, 
n. 1,see Phys. viii. 1, 251, b, 10 sqq. 
and cf. Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 7. 
He argues that as every pre- 
sent is the middle point between 
the past and the future, and 
every moment is a present, it is 
wholly impossible to conceive of 
any moment of time which has 
not a before and after, and there- 
fore of any which could be a 
first or a last moment, a begin- 
ning or an end of time. (2) He 
proves the infinite divisibility of 
magnitudes, by showing that 
nothing which is continuous, whe- 


Magnitudes are capable of infinite 


Hence we 


ther it be spatial size, or time, or 
motion, can consist of what is 
indivisible. Continuous magni- 
tude can only be constituted 
(according to Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 
10) by such elements as have a 
common boundary, and, more- 
over, lie outside one another; 
indivisible magnitudes, on the 
other hand, must either lie wholly 
outside one another, in which case 
they would have no point of con- 
tact, or must wholly coincide 
(Phys. vi. 1 init., cf. Gen. et Corr. 
i. 2, 317, a, 2 sqq., De Calo, iii. 
8, 306, b, 22). The assumption of 
indivisible bodily surfaces or 
lines is not only incompatible 
with the fundamental principles 
of mathematics (De Cela, iii. 1, 
298, b, 33 sqq. c. 5, 308, a, 20, c. 
7, 306, a, 26: cf. the treatise I. 
ardéuwv ypauuev), but it would 
likewise make the most universal 
of all physical phenomena, viz. 
motion, impossible, for, magni- 
tude and time being alike indi- 
visible,it is impossible to traverse 
one part before another. In re- 
spect, therefore, of each of the in- 
divisible elements—and accord- 
ingly also of the whole which is 
constituted by them—motion 
could only be predicated as a thing 
of the past, never as a thing of the 
present (Phys. vi. 1, 231, b, 18 
sqq.; cf. c. 2, 233, a, 10'sqq. c. 9, 
239, b, 8,31), and all difference of 
velocity must also in like manner 
vanish (ib¢d. c. 2, 233, b, 15 sqq.) 
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must conclude that the infinite exists in one sense 
and not in another: or in other words, that it has 
a potential but not an actual existence. The divi- 
sibility of magnitudes in space is indefinite; yet we 
may not therefore argue that there is an infinitely small 
particle. The multiplication of numbers has no limit; 
yet there is no infinitely great number.' In a word, 
the infinite can never be represented in actuality. It is 
always potential, and in its two manifestations takes 
opposite directions—extension being capable of infinite 
division, but not of infinite augmentation: number, on 
the other hand, of infinite augmentation, but not of 
infinite division, since the unit is the smallest number.? 
Real infinity is only possible in incorporeal substance — 


Again, all change is excluded in 
things indivisible, for change in- 
volves division between an earlier 
and a later condition (Phys. vi. 
4 init.). In particular, when we 
come to the indivisible elemen- 
tary bodies and surfaces of De- 
mocritus and Plato, we shall find 
these beset by a whole series of 
new difficulties in addition to 
the above. (3) Lastly, as there 
is no highest number, number is 
capable of infinite multiplication. 
This, however, has never been 
disputed, and therefore requires 
no proof. 

1 Phys. iii. 6, 206, a, 12 sqq.: 
mas wey éott [Td Gmreipoy]|, Tas 5 
ov, Aéyeror 5) TO elvar Td pmey 
Suvduet TH SE evTeAcxela, Kal 7d 
dretpoy ~ort wev mpoo8eoe Ear SE 
Kal apapérer. Td 5€ wéyeOos rt wev 
kar’ évépyeiay ovK eoriv drespoy, 
elpnrat, Siaipéce 8 early’ ov yap 
xardemdy avedheiy Tas arduous 
ypaupas * Aelrerat ovy Suvdper elvas 


To &mepov. Only we must not 
suppose that this potentiality can 
ever become actual, dare 7d 
ameipoy ov det AapBdvew ds 7dd€ 
TL... GAN Gel ev yevéres 7) Popa, 
&e.; ¢. 7, 207, b, 11 (on the in- 
finity of number): éore dvuvdmer 
Mev eoriy, evepyeia 8 oF * GAA’ ded 
brepBdddct Td AapBavduevov mayTds 
apicwevov TANGous. GAN ov Xwpic- 
Tos 6 apiOuds otros Tis SixoToutas, 
ovde péver H Gmeipla GAAG ylverat, 
dorep kad 6 xpdvos kad 6 apiWuds rod 
xpovov. It is shown also, Gen. et 
Corr. i. 2,316, a, 14 sqq., with re- 
spect to infinite divisibility, that 
it never can be actually realised 
in fact and therefore exists only 
potentially. It is just because it 
is merely év dvvdémer that the 
Infinite is reckoned among 
material causes (see p. 350, n. 1, 
supra). 

2 Phys. iii. 7. Time, however, 
even Aristotle holds to be infinite 
in both directions, 
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as an infinity of force. This also, however, is manifested 
only in a series which is never exhausted, and in the 
endless motion of the world.' 

In proceeding to the notion of Space, we may 
remark, in the first place, that Aristotle did not regard 
it as the boundary-line or shape of individual bodies ; 
for in this case bodies would not move in a space, but 
with their space, and several bodies could not succes- 
sively enter the same space. No more can it be iden- 
tified with the matter of bodies, since this also is 
inseparable from the body which is in space: nor is it 
that which circumscribes, but that which is circum- 
scribed. In the third place, we may not regard it as 
the distance between the boundaries of bodies, since 
this distance changes with the bodies, whereas space 
remains always the same, whatever may exist and move 
within it.2 Space may more properly be defined as the 
limit of the surrounding body in respect to that which 
it surrounds.? The place of each particular body* is 
therefore formed by the (internal) limits of that which 
surrounds it, and space in general:by the limits of the 
world.® 

1 See notes to p. 395, supra. 

2 Phys. iv. 1-4, cf. esp. 211, 
b, 5 sqq., 209, b, 21 sqq. 


3°15 mépas Tod mepiexovTos 


It is strange that space should 
here be called as inc. 4, 212, a, 
20 (cf. n. 8, supra) Tod otpavod te rd 
éxxatov Kal amrduevoy Tod Kw HTOd 


odémaros, or, more accurately, 7d 
TOU 


mepiexovtos mépas axlyntov 
mpatov. Of, De Calo, iv. 3, 310, 
Dede 


4”I8.0s témos, as “it is called 
Phys. iv. 2 init., as opposed to 
témos xowds. It is also called 6 
mpatos Témos ey @ eotlv Ekacroy ; 
ibid. c. 4, 211, a, 28. 

5 Phys. iv. 5, 212, a, 31, b, 18. 


TamaTos mépas Hpewody ; for we are 
told (v. below and p. 377) that 
the vault of heaven moves con- 
tinually in a circle. Aristotle 
means, however (c. 4, 212, a, 18 
sqq.c. 5, 212, a, 31 sqq., vili. 9, 
265, b, 1 sqq.) that just as in the 
case of a ball which spins round 
its own axis without otherwise 
moying. the circumference is as 
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Aristotle obtains the notion of Time by a similar 
process.! Time cannot exist without motion, since it is 
only by the movement of thoughts that we perceive it. 
Yet it is not motion, since motion itself is inseparable 
from the object moved, and therefore is in one case 
faster, in another slower; whereas time is universally 
the samme, and its movement is always equally fast. It 
follows that time stands in a special relation to motion, 


but is different from it. 


of motion in respect to what is earlier and later.? 
unit of this number is the 
by the movement of the ‘ now.’ 


‘now.’ 


It is the measure or the number 


The 
Time is occasioned 
It is this that makes 


time at once a continuous and a discrete magnitude : 


continuous, in so far as ‘now’ is the same in the pre- 
sent moment as it was in the past; discrete, in so far 
as its being is different in each moment.’ 

These notions of Time and Space involve the in- 


finity of the former and the finitude of the latter ; 


and 


we already know Aristotle’s further reasons for this 


distinction between them.* 


stationary as the centre, the 
circular motion affecting merely 
its parts, since only those change 
their position, so the highest 
heavens move only in a certain 
respect, and are in space only kara 
cuuBeBnkos, and in so far as their 
parts move and are in space (De 
Colo, v. 5, which passage BRAN- 
DIS, il. b, 748, wrongly suspects). 
In a like sense it is said (212, a, 
18) that the river is stationary, 
and that only the individual 
wayes move. 
1 Phys. iv. 10, 11. 

> Apibuds KIT TEWS 
mpdrepov Kad torepor, c. 11 fin. ; 
Ceelo, i. 9, 279, a, 14. 


VOL, I, 


A ‘* 
KaTa TO 


De 


In like manner his concep- 


* Phys; iv. ce 1ll,.ct. p) 220; a, 
5: cuvexns te 6h 6 xpdvos Te viv 
kal Sujfpnrar kata Td viv; 219, b, 9: 
domep 7 Klynois &el &AAN Kal GAAn, 
kal 6 xpdvos* 6 8 ima mwas xpdvos 
6 abtés* 7b yap viv Td add 6 ToT’ 
jy: 708 iva adt@ Erepov, Thid. 
C 13, init. : 7d 8 voy ort ouvexXeta 
xpdvov’ ... TUVEXEL yap Toy xpdvoy 
Tov maperbdyra Kal éodpevor, Kal 
bAws mépas xpdvov eatiy 
diaper de Suvduer ral j 7) mey ToLwvTO, 
de) Erepoy Td viv, 7 SE cuvde?, ae) 5 
avTd .. . ott SE TavTd (PS Kara 
TavTs n Sialpecis Kal 7 Evwois, 79 8’ 
elvat od TavTs, 
4 Cf, p. 428 sqq., and 387, 
supra. Aristotle, however, here 
RF 
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tion of Space imphes the impossibility of a vacuum. If 
Space is the limit of the enclosing bedy in relation to 
the enclosed, we cannot but conclude that there is no 
space where there is no body: empty space would ke 
an enclosure that encloses nothing. Aristotle tries on 
this point, with minute and patient arguments, to con- 
fute the widely-received assumption of a vacuum, which, 
owing mainly to the teaching of the Atomists, had 
become part of the current Natural Philosophy. 

The reasons with which they had supported it appear 
to himinconclusive. Movement does not need to be ex- 
plained by such an hypothesis, since we can imagine that 
another body quits the space which the object in motion 
enters. Condensation may be referred to the exit of 
air or other matter from the bodies in question ; rare- 
faction to its entrance into them. The expansion which 
water, for example, experiences when passing into air 
(that is, into steam) may be explained by the alteration 
of materials, which necessitates another degree of rarity : 
or the phenomena of gravity by the tendency of the 
elements to reach their natural place.' The vacuum 
would rather put a stop to the possibility of motion. 
Since emptiness yields equally on all sides, one cannot 
imagine anything capable of determining a body to 
follow one direction rather than another. It would 
afford no distinction of natural localities. No special 
motion could take place in it. On the other hand, it 


distinguishes, as Plato had done the immutable. Phys. iv. 12, 
(Tim. 37, D, 38, B), between the 221,b,3. De Calo, i. 9, 279, b 
endless time in which mutable 11-28; see p. 395, n. 6, supra. 
existence moves, and eternity 1 Phys. iv. 7, 214, a, 24 sqq. 
(aidy) or the timeless being of c. 8 init. c, 9. 
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would be equally impossible, on the hypothesis of 
infinite vacuity, to assign any reason for rest in 
Nature Again, if bodies fall or rise with a rapidity 
proportioned to the rarity of the medium through 
which they are moving, everything would have to fall 
or rise with infinite rapidity through the infinite rarity 
of the void. On the other hand, if, ceteris paribus, 
greater masses fall or rise quicker than smaller ones 
because they more easily overcome the withstanding 
medium, then in the void, where there is no resistance to 
overcome, the smallest would move as quickly as the 
greatest. Lastly, how are we to conceive that an 
empty space exists beyond the space occupied by bodies, 
since, if a body entered that space, there would then be 
two spaces, an empty and a full, the one within the 
other? And what is the use of such a void space, 
since every body has its own extension?! Besides, by 
maintaining that there is empty space or any space at all 
beyond the world, one would end in the contradiction 
of asserting that a body could be where no body can. 
If empty Space is impossible, empty Time, filled with 
no movement, is equally inconceivable, since Time is 
nothing but the number of motion.? Aristotle, in fact, 
maintains the eternity of motion as having neither be- 


' Phys. iv. 8; cf. De Calo, iv. 
2. In estimating the force of 
these arguments we must, of 
course, take account of the state 
of scientific knowledge at the 
time, and of the presuppositions 
which were shared by Aristotle 


and the Atomists alike. See 
p. 442, infra. 
CA OTA MOG AL Bie OE PAE Te NEE 


Gua 5€ SHAoy Grt ovdE tTémos ove 


kevoy ovd& yxpdvos eatly ew rod 
ovpavod* ey imayti yap témw Buva- 
Tov wrdptat cGua: Kevdy 8 elval 
gacw ev & wh evumdpyer cepa, 
duvarby 8 earl yevéoba . . . ew 
d= TOV ovpavod 5édecera bri oii’ 
got ovr’ évdéxer on yevéerbat oGma. 

3 Phys. viii. 1, 251, b, 10: 7 
mpotepoy Kal torepoy mwas ora 
xpdvov wh tyros; 3) 5 xpdvos ph 
ovons Kwhoews; ef 84 eorw 56 
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ginning norend.!' On this point he suggests the remark- 
able question: whether there could be Time without a 
soul? And he answers it by saying that Time in itsessence 
is implicit in motion, but that in reality it cannot be 
without the soul, because number does not exist without 
a calculator, and reason is the only calculator.’ But we 
should make a mistake if we sought to discover in this 
remark any inclination to the idealist theory of Time 
which has obtained so vast an importance in modern 
philosophy. Its apparent bias towards Idealism pro- 
ceeds from Aristotle’s not conceiving the ideas of Time 
and Space in as pure and abstract a sense as is familiar 
to us. Although he does not go so far as Plato, who 
identified Space with extended substance, and Time 
with the motion of the stars,’ yet he never attempts to 
make an accurate distinction between Space and Time 


xpdvos Kivhoews apiOuds } xtynots 
ris, elmep del xpdvos early, avaykn 
Kal klvnow atdioy elvar. Thid. 1. 
26: avdynn . . . €lvar det xpdvor. 
GAA phy elye xpdvov, pavepdy bre 
avdyen elvat Kat Kiynoww, elmep 6 
xpdvos wabos Te Kwhaews. De Colo, 
i. 9, 279, a, 14: outside the 
world there is no time, for xpévos 
dpiduds Kivhoews* Kivnos 0 uivev 
guaikod cduaros odk @orw, Of. p. 
395, n. 6, supra. 

' See p. 387, supra. 

2 Phys. iv. 14, 223, a, 16 sqq. 
esp. 1. 25: el 5& wndéev ARO TepuKey 
dpOueiv ) Wuxh Kal puxiis vous, 
advvarov elvar xpdvov Wuxis mh 
ovons, GAA’ 2) TOUTO O TOTE by €or 
6 xpévos [apart from the soul 
time, as such, cannot exist, but 
only that which constitutes the 
essence of time, the reality that 
lies beneath it as the substratum 


of its existence; v. TORSTRIK in 
Rh. Mus. xii. 1857, p. 161 sqq.], 
olov et évydéxerar Kivnow elva dvev 
Wwuxis. Aristotle is not quite 
consistent in his answers to the 
question, what faculty of the soul 
it is that perceives time. Accord- 
ing to the above passage and De 
An. iii. 10, 433, b, 5 sqq., we must 
suppose thatit is the reason, and 
that the sense of time is limited 
to rational beings. In the De 
Mem. i. 450, a, 9-23, on the other 
hand, he assigns it to the mp@rov 
aig@ntikdy, andattributes memory, 
which involves the perception of 
time (ibid. 449, b, 28), to many 
of the lower animals (ibid. and 
c. 2, 458,a, 7 sqq. Hast. Ani. 
1, 488, b, 25). 

3 See Zeuu. Ph. d. Gr. Abth. 
i. pp. 6138, 684, 2. 
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as universal forms of sense, and the existence in which 
they are manifested. We have seen! that he cannot 
conceive of space without physical locality, higher and 
lower, gravity and levity.? He limits existence in space, 
in its strictest sense, to that which is surrounded by 
another body different from itself, arguing from this 
position that there is no space beyond the world, and. 
that the world as a whole is not in space, but only its 
single parts.? In the same way the homogeneous parts 
of a coherent body, as parts of the whole, are only 
potentially in space; they are not actually so until 
separated from the whole.‘ It is the same with Time. 
Time, being the number of motion, presupposes an 
object moved on the one hand, and on the other a 
counting subject. He remarks expressly, however, that 
when Time is called the number of motion, we must not 
understand by the word number that by which one counts, 
but what is counted. Number, that is, must be taken 
not in its subjective but its objective sense. Far from 
considering Time as a mere form of our perception, he 
regards it rather as something pertaining to motion, 
and, indeed, to the body moved. Outside the world, 
where bodies cease, Time also ceases to exist.’ 

In the further discussion of Motion which is found 
in Aristotle’s Physics, our attention is chiefly drawn to 
the points which bear more directly upon his doctrine of 
the primum movens and the structure of the universe. He 

1 P, 428, supra. real significance). 

2 He says, therefore, Phys. iv. 3 See p. 429, n. 5, supra. 
1, 208, b, 8: the movements of 4 Phys. iv. 5, 212, b, 4. 
simple bodies (fire, earth, &c.) 5 Phys. iv. 11, 219, b, 5. 


show 08 pédvoy br ort Tt 6 TéT0s, 6 De Calo, i. 9; see p. 435, 
GAN bri Kal exer Twa Bdvomw (a N. 3, supra, and p. 35, n. 6. 
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defines the meaning of coexistence in space, of contact, 
of intermediate space, of succession, of continuity, &c.1 
He distinguishes the different relations in which the 
unity of motion can be spoken of,’ finding the absolute 
unity of motion in continuous or unbroken movement— 
that is, in such as belongs to one and the same object 
in the same relation at one and the same time.* He 
asks what constitutes uniformity of motion and its 
opposite: * in what cases two movements, or movement 
and repose, may be said to be opposed to each other ; 
how far the natural or unnatural character of a move- 
ment has to be considered in either instance.’ After 
proving further that all continuous magnitudes are 
divisible ad infinitum,’ that time and space in this 
respect correspond, and that in reality it is only with 


1 Phys. v. 3B: &wa mey ody 
A€yerat Tadr’ elvat Kata TéTOY, boa 
ev €vl Témw eoTl mpdTw, xwpis SE 
boa ev EtTépw, GmTecOat SE wy Ta 
aKpa Gua, meTakd dE eis d TepuKe 
TpatTov apicvercar TO meTaBdddov 

. epeéns dé 08 pera thy apxhy 
udvoy bytos . . . mndey weratd eori 
Tav ev TaVT@ yéver Kal [join with 
TavT@®| ov epeks eotiv. . . . 
éxduevov dé [immediately suc- 
cessive] 0 dy epetis Ov darnra 

. . . Aéeyw FS elvar cuvexées 
[continuous], tay radrd yernrat 
wal €v 7d &karépov mépas ols 
arrovrat. In the ouvexés, there- 
fore, there must be unity as well 
as contact. On apy cf. Gen. et 
Corr. i. 6, 3238, arse 

2 Phys. v. 4 init.: motion is 
either yéve: or Se or GmAGS pla, 
For other senses in which motion 
is said to be ‘one,’ see ibid. 228, b, 
11 sqq. Cf. vii. 1, 4, pp. 125, 139, 


of Bekker’s smaller edition. 

3 Phys. v. 4, 227, b, 21: awards 
dé pla k ynows h TH ovcia ula Kal Ta 
api8ue, the latter is the case when 
not only the thing moved and 
the kind of its motion (a@AAolwsts, 
gopa, &c., together with their 
special varieties) but also the 
time is the same, 228, a, 20: rhv 
Te aMd@s play [K'vnow] avdyen Kat 
ouvexy elvat . . . Kal ef cuvexts, 
ala. 

* Ibid. b, 15 sqq. 

5 Phys. v. 5, 6. 

® Ibid. vi. 1 sq.; see p. 430, n. 
2, supra. The indivisible unit of 
space and time (the point and the 
moment) is therefore (as is shown 
De An, iii. 6, 430, b. 17 sqq.) 
never found existing actually and 
independently as a xwpiordy, but 
only as contained potentially in 
the divisible, and not ever known 
except as a negation, 
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finite spaces traversed in a finite time that motion has 
to do—-whereas infinite spaces are only said to be 
traversed in the same sense in which the time of motion 
is infinite '—-he establishes the indivisibility of the 
present moment, and concludes that in this unit neither 
motion nor rest are possible.2 He discusses the divisi- 
bility of motion and of the body moved,’ remarking that 
every alteration attains completion in an indivisible 
moment, but that the moment of its beginning is never 
capable of being accurately determined.’ He shows that 
it is equally impossible to measure a merely finite space 
in infinite time or an infinite space in finite time, and 
consequently that an infinite magnitude cannot move 
any distance at all in a finite time.? These conclusions 
supply him with the means of refuting Zeno’s argu- 
ments against motion,® and enable him to prove that 
the indivisible can neither move nor change in any way.’ 
Finally, he prepares the way for investigating the 
movement of the universe and its cause, by asking * 
whether there can be a single movement of infinite 
duration. After establishing the eternity of motion and 


1 Phys. vi. 2, 233, a, 13 sqq. m.and THEMIS’. Phys. 55, a, m., 


2 Thid. c. 3, and again c. 8, 
where he adds: in the transition 
from motion to rest, the motion 
lasts as long as the transition 
lasts ; while, therefore, a thing is 
coming to rest, it is moving still. 

3 Thid.c.4 (cf. also p. 430, n. 2). 
Motion according to this passage 
is divisible in a double sense: 
first in respect of the time occu- 
pied, and secondly in respect of 
the object moved. 

4 Thid.c. 5,6. We see from 
SIMPL. Phys. 230, a, m. 231, b, 


that difficulties had already sug- 
gested themselves to Theophras- 
tus and Hudemus in connection 
with this view. 

5 Phys. vi. 7; cf. p. 429, n. 3, 
supra. Aristotle shows, Phys. viii. 
9, 265, b, 14, that his predecessors 
also treated motion in space as 
the most primary. 

& Phys. vi. 9, cl. c. 2, 233, a, 
21, viii. 8, 263, a, 4, and p. 311, 
supra. 

7 Phys. viii. 10. 

5 At the end of this chapter. 
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the necessity of a primum movens, he gives this answer: ! 
if there is a continuous and single movement without 
beginning or end, it must be movement in space, for 
not only does this precede every other,? but every other 
is a transition between opposites ; * and where this is the 
case the first motion ceases at a certain point, at which 
a’ new movement may begin in another direction, but 
one and the same cannot continue without a break.‘ 
The same argument proves that only circular motion 
answers all the necessary requirements. If all move- 
ment in space must be either in a straight line, or 
circular, or mixed,°® a mixed movement could only be of 
endless duration and continuous if both 
could, 


the others 
Movement in a straight line cannot have 
this character, since every finite rectilinear movement ° 
has terminal points at which it ceases, and though 
between these terminal points it may be infinitely often 
repeated, yet these repeated movements do not con- 
stitute one continuous motion. Circular motion is, 
therefore, the only kind of movement which, continuing 
one and the same in unbroken sequence, can be without 
beginning and end.’ It unites the repose of the uni- 


verse with unceasing motion, since it enables it to move 


1 Phys. vill. 1-63 see p. 387 
Sq. supra. 

> Phys. viii. 7; 
supra. 

8 Generation from not-being 
to being; destruction from being 
to not-being ; increase from less 
to greater; decrease from greater 
to less ; alteration from one state 
to another, eg. from water to 
steam, 


see p. 423 sq. 


‘ Thid. 261, a, 31 sqq. 

* Among mixed forms of mo- 
tion we must in this division 
reckon all curves except the circle. 

* An infinite one isimpossible, 
not only in itself (see p. 430, n. 2, 
supra) but also because the world 
is not infinite. 

7 All this is explained at 
length, Phys. viii. 8, 261, a, 27- 
263, b, 3, 264, a, 7 sqq. c. 9 tnét. 
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without changing its place as a whole.’ It is the mea- 
sure for all other movement. It alone is entirely uniform, 
whereas in rectilinear? movement rapidity increases in 
proportion to the distance from the starting-point.’ How 
this eternal rotation is brought about by the operation 
of the primum movens * we have already shown. 
Important though movement in space is, as the 
most primitive kind of change on which all others are 
dependent, Aristotle cannot agree with the mechanical 
theory of physics in merging all forms of change in this 
one, andin assuming only the combination and separation, 


while rejecting the transmutation, of materials. 
questions arise upon this point. 
distinction between sorts of matter ? 
tative alteration of materials ? 


bination of materials as to 


IP ifSaNille 9, 200, De i Ch. 
p. 398, 4. 

2 Those, namely, which Aris- 
totle treats as the natural motions 
of elementary bodies: in other 
words, the downward motion of 
heavy, and the upward motion of 
light bodies. With forcible move- 
ments the opposite is the case. 

3 Phys. viii. 9, 265, b, 8 sqq. 

4 The seventh book of the 
Physics is passed over in the 
above account, because it was not 
originally a part of the work (see 
p.8l,n. 2, supra). Its contents are 
as follows. After it has been 
explained in c. 1 that every move- 
ment must have its source in a 
primum movens, and in c. 2 (see 
p- 386, n. 3, and p.423, n.1, ad fin.) 
that the latter must move along 
with the motion, c. 3 goes on to 
show that dAAolwots concerns only 


Three 
Is there a qualitative 
Is there a quali- 
Is there such a com- 
cause the change of their 


the sensible qualities of things; 
c. 4 inquires in what case two 
movements are commensurable, 
and c. 5 finally proves that the 
same force moves half the mass in 
the same time twice as far, in half 
the time the same distance as the 
whole; likewise that the same 
mass is moved, by the same force, 
in the same time, the same dis- 
tance, in half the time half the 
distance, while half the mass is 
moved by half the force the same 
distance ; on the other hand, it 
does not follow that twice the 
mass is moved by the same force 
half as far as half the mass, or 
the same mass by half the force 
half as far as by the whole force ; 
for the force may not perhaps be 
able to move it at all. The same 
is true of the other kinds of 
change. 
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qualities? The Atomists answered all three of these 
questions, Anaxagoras and Empedocles at least the 
second and the third, in the negative. Aristotle feels 
himself obliged to answer all affirmatively, combating 
the mechanical theory of his predecessors, and seeking 
the solution of their difficulties in the peculiar tenets of 
his own system. That he wholly succeeded in this 
attempt the natural science of our day will certainly 
refuse to admit, and will even be frequently inclined, 
with Bacon,! to take the part of Democritus against 
him. Yet this is just a case in which we have to guard 
against a too hasty criticism of a man who occupies one 
of the first places among the scientific investigators as 
well as the philosophers of antiquity. In order to form 
an impartial judgment of Aristotle in his contest with 
the mechanical theory of physics, and to appreciate his 
own views, we must never forget that we have not here 
to do with the atomistic philosophy of our days, but 
with that of Democritus, which differed from it toto 
colo, Aristotle, like his opponents, possessed nothing 
but the scantiest rudiments of the methods and pro- 
cesses of observation which we have to so boundless 
an extent at our command. He had to define the 
elementary physical conceptions of an age whose obser- 
vations did net extend beyond the reach of the naked 
eye, and whose experiments were confined to a few 
simple and for the most part very unreliable empirical 
processes. Of all? our mathematical, optical, and 

' Cf. Kuno Fiscuer, franz ences (Arist. Thierkunde, 419 
Bacon, 262 sqq. (Eng. tr.). sq.) to Aristotle’s method in test- 


? Cf. also BRANDIS, ii. b, 1213 ing heat.. 
sq., 1220 sq., and Mryur’s refer- 
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physical instruments, he possessed only the rule and 
compasses, together with the most imperfect substitutes 
for some few others. Chemical analysis, correct mea- 
surements and weights, and a thorough application of 
mathematics to physics, were unknown. The attractive 
force of matter, the law of gravitation, electrical phe- 
nomena, the conditions of chemical combination, pres- 
sure of air and its effects, the nature of light, heat, 
combustion, &c.—in short. all the facts on which the 
physical theories of modern science are based, were 
wholly, or almost wholly, undiscovered. It would have 
been more than a miracle, if under such circumstances 
Aristotle had developed views in natural philosophy of 
which we could have availed ourselves without altera- 
tion at the present time. It is the business of a history 
to show how he explained phenomena consistently with 
the position of knowledge in his own day.! 

None of the ancient systems presents so pure a form 
of mechanical physics as the atomic, to which the theory 
of the elements adopted by Plato from Philolaus is 
closely allied. Both deny qualitative variety in matter, 
and consider differences of shape and magnitude as the 
only original and real distinction. Aristotle opposes 
this view, not merely because it maintains the existence 
of infinitely small bodies or superficies, but also because 
it denies specific difference in matter. In both re- 
spects, according to his judgment, the weaknesses of 
the Platonic theory are most striking.? It contradicts 
mathematics, because it regards bodies as composed of 
superficies, which brings us logically to the assumption 


1 Cf. supra, p. 262 sq. 2 Cf. ZELLER, Platon. Stud. , 270 sq. 
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of indivisible lines ,! nay, further, to the resolution of 
magnitudes into points.” Again it destroys the divisi- 
bility of bodies.? Moreover, the figures of the elements 
assumed by Plato do not fill the space within the world, 
and yet he allows no vacuum.‘ Lastly, it is impossible 
to form any coherent bodies out of them.’ Nor are the 
difficulties which beset this theory from the point of 
view of physics less important. For how can bodies 
which have weight consist of surfaces which have 
none ?® And how, according to this hypothesis, could 
the specific gravity or levity of the single elements be 
produced? Fire would have to become heavier and 
ascend more slowly in proportion to its bulk; much 
air would be heavier than a little water.’ Again, while 
experience shows that all the elements are mutually 
transmutable, Plato only admits this with respect to 
the three just mentioned;* even in their case diffi- 


culties arise from the circumstance that superfluous 


' Plato, indeed, and Xenocra- 


are not balls or pyramids. 
tes actually adopted this assump- 


4 Ibid. c. 8 init.; cf. ZELL. 


tion; cf. ZBLL. Ph. d, Gr. pt. 1. 
pp. 807, 2 ad jin. 868. 

2 De Ceelo, iii. 1, 299, a, 6, 300, 
a, 7, ¢. 7, 306, a, 28. CE. Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 1, 329, a, 21: since the 
mpeTn vAn of the Timeus is not 
a superficies, elementary matter 
cannot be resolved into super- 
ficies. 

$ De Colo, iii. 7, 305, b, 31, 
306, a, 26: primary atoms of the 
elements cannot be divisible (nor 
are they according to Plato and 
Democritus) seeing that when 
fire or water is divided, each part 
is again fire or water—whereas 
the parts of a ball or pyramid 


Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 679, 3. 

5 Thid. 306, b, 22 sqq. 

5 De Ceelo, iii. 1, 299, a, 25 sqq. 
b, 31 sqq. (where, however, we 
must read Ta céuara tay émmdédav, 
the gen. émuredwv being governed 
by mAfGer) ; cf. the corresponding 
objection to the Pythagoreans, p. 
311, n. 5, 6 supra. 

* De Calo, iv. 2, 308, b, 3 sqq. 
c. 5, 312, b, 20 sqq. It has al- 
ready been shown how we are to 
interpret these objections in the 
mouth of Aristotle. 

8 De Celo, iii. 7, 306, a, 1 sqq. 
ZRLL, Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1. 676, 1, 2. 
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triangles are left over,' and that it is as easy to think of 
a superimposition of surfaces as of the composition 
assumed by Plato.? Furthermore, the theory of un- 
changeable type forms of the elements contradicts the 
fact that the shape of simple bodies—water and earth, 
for instance—is determined by the surrounding space.* 
In the last place, how are we to comprehend the 
qualities and movements of the elements by these 
hypotheses of Plato? Democritus supposed that fire 
was formed of globes, on account of its mobility and 
disruptive force ; Plato thought it was made of pyramids, 
but that the earth was made of cubes, on account of its 
comparative immobility. Yet both of these elements 
are hard to move in their own locality, and easy to move 
in a strange one, since they strive to escape from the 
latter and not from the former.’ Aristotle is therefore 
forced to regard Plato’s theory of the elements as in 
every respect mistaken.’ 

The Atomic theory of Democritus and Leucippus is 
treated by him with more respect ;° but he holds that 


ball does not change that with 


1 Tbhid. 1. 20; cf. Plato, Tim. 
56 D sq. 

2 De Ceelo, iii. 1, 299, b, 23. 

3 Ibid. c. 8, 306, b, 9. 

4 Tbid. 306, b, 29 sqq., where 
it is further objected that balls 
and pyramids are easily moved 
only in a circle, whereas tire has 
an upward movement. Again, if 
it is its corners that give to 
fire its heat-producing power, all 
elementary bodies must likewise 
produce heat as well as every- 
thing that has mathematical 
shape, for they all have corners. 
Fire changes things which it 
seizes into fire; a pyramid or a 


which it comes into contact into 
balls or pyramids. Tire sepa- 
rates only dissimilars, whereas it 
unites similars. Further, if heat 
be united to a particular shape, 
so also must cold. 

5 PRocLUS at a later date de- 
fended it in a separate treatise 
against his attacks; SIMPL., 
Schol. in Ar. 515, a, 4. 

6 Of. the discussion in Gen. et 
Corr. i. 2,315, b, 30 sqq., the chief 
sentences of which are cited in 
Zev. Ph. d. Gr.pt.i.771, 4; also, 
on the Platonic theory, cf. De 
Ceelo, iii. 7, 306, a, 5 sqq. 
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it also is far from having proved that everything may 
be deduced from a primitive matter of absolutely homo- 
geneous quality. In the first place, it is open to all the 
objections which beset the hypothesis of indivisible 
bodies.! Next, as in the case of Plato, it is clear that 
the mater‘als could not adjust their shape to the space 
in which they find themselves, if we attribute a distinct 
elementary figure to them.? In the next place, we 
already * know the reasons why Aristotle is not inclined 
to admit an infinite variety of difference of shape among 
the atoms; and if the elementary atoms are to be dis- 
tinguished only by their size, one element could not be 
developed from another.‘ If all the atoms are homo- 
geneous, one does not see how they are separate, and 
why they do not join when brought into contact with 
one another. If they are composed of heterogeneous 
materials, we should have to seek the cause of phenomena 
in this circumstance, and not in the difference of share, 


and then they would influence one another while in con- 


1 See, besides p. 306, the state- 
ments quoted p. 480, n. 2, all of 
which are more or less directly 
aimed at the utomists. Here 
also, we must continually remind 


collision. It is certainly hard to 
see how a cohesive body could be 
constituted of such atoms. The 
means which Democritusadopted 


ourselves of the state of science 
at the time, and of the peculiar 
character of the theory which 
Aristotle attacked. When, for 
instance, he shows that atoms 
could not cohere ina solid body, he 
is not speaking of the atoms of 
modern physics, whichattract and 
repel one another, are heid in 
equilibrium, &e.,inmany different 
ways, but of theatoms of Democri- 
tus, which act upon one another 
only mechanically by pressure or 


for securing this end by attribut- 
ing corners and hooks to atoms, 
by which they may hang on to 
one another (ZELL. Ph. d. G2, 
i. 796, 2, 798, 4), could not 
but appear to Aristotle, as they 
appeared (according to Cre. 
Acad. ii. 38, 121) to his follower 
Strato, fantastic and absurd. 

* See p. 445, n. 3, supra. 

8 See p. 331 sq. 

* De Cavlo, iii, 4, 308, a 24 sqq. 
Cf. p. 306, n. 6. 
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tact, which is what the Atomists deny.! In the same 
way a reciprocal influence would exist between them 
if certain qualities—like warmth, for imstance—were 
coupled with a certain shape; it is, however, equally 
impossible to imagine the atoms without qualities and 
to suppose them endowed with definite properties.” 
Again, there is no reason why there should be only small 
and invisible atoms and not also large ones.* Lastly, if 
the atoms are moved by another power, they experience 
an influence, and their apathy is destroyed: if they 
move themselves, the motive force is either inside them 
and different from what is moved—in which case they 
are not indivisible—or opposite properties are united 
in one and the same object." 

Again, Aristotle believed that Democritus was quite 
as unable as Plato to explain the ‘physical qualities of 
things. The one makes fire spherical, the other pyra- 
midal in form, but both are equally wrong.’ Ari- 
stotle, however, derives his most conclusive argument 
against the homogeneity of matter from the very phe- 
nomenon by which modern science is accustomed to 
support it--the phenomenon of gravity. Democritus, 
like Aristotle, was ignorant that all bodies mutually 
attract each other, that within the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere they all gravitate to the centre of the earth, that 
the inequality in the rate of their descent is caused by 

1 Gen. et Corr. i, 8, 326, a, + Ibid. 326, b, 2. 

29 sqq., to which, however, it 5 In the passage quoted p. 
might be replied that they refuse 445, n. 4, supra, Aristotle attacks 
to unite because they are not both views alike and on thesame 
liquid but solid bodies. grounds. Cf. also Gen, et Corr. 


2 Thid. 326, a, 1-24. 1S. B26, ay Bs 
3 Thid, at line 24, 
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the resistance of the air, and that the pressure of the 
atmosphere occasions the ascent of fire, vapour, &e. 
Democritus believed that all the atoms fall downwards 
in the void, but that the greater fall quicker than the 
less, deducing from this hypothesis the concussion of the 
atoms and the pressure by which the lesser are driven 
upwards. For the same reason, he held that the weight 
of composite bodies, supposing their circumference equal, 
corresponds to their magnitude after subtraction of the 
empty interstices.| Aristotle demonstrates* that this 
hypothesis is false: there is no above or beneath in 
infinite space, and consequently no natural tendency 
downwards; all bodies must fall with equal rapidity in 
the void, nor can the void within bodies make them 
lighter than they really are. But being equally un- 
acquainted with the actual phenomena which have to be 
explained, Aristotle repudiates the only true point in the 
system of Democritus, in order to avoid the consequences 
which he saw to be implied in the Atomic hypothesis, 
but the truth of which Democritus was as far from recog- 
nising as he was. On the strength of what he assumed 
to be facts, he opposes a theory which, originally specula- 
tive, could only be supported by a verification of the facts 
it had assumed, such as was wholly beyond the reach of 
ancient science. It is true, as he says, that ina vacuum 
everything must sink with equal rapidity; but this 

1 Cf. Zeit. Ph. d. Gr. i. real advance upon the atomic 
779 sq., 791 sq. theory, but only as a means of 

2 Phys. iv. 8, 214, b, 28 sqq. makinghisown arbitrary assump- 
De Celo, iv. 2, 308, a 34-309, a, tion of deviations in the atoms 
18; see p. 428, n. 5, supra. comprehensible. Seep. 307, n. 4, 


3 Eprcurus, indeed, had re- supra. 
cogvised this, not, however, as a 
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appears to him so inconceivable that he considers it 
sufficient ground for rejecting the hypothesis of empty 
space.' He goes on to say that if all bodies be composed 
of the same matter, they must all be heavy, and there 
would be nothing that was in itself light and by virtue 
ofits own nature disposed to rise, but only some things 
that remain behind in the downward movement cr are 
driven upwards by something else. Although it may 
be that of two bodies of equal size, the denser might 
be the heavier, nevertheless a great mass of air or 
fire would necessarily be heavier than a small quantity 
of earth or water. This, however, he thinks impos- 
sible,? and he says it is manifest when we consider 
that certain bodies always tend upwards, rising quicker 
in proportion to the increase of bulk—a phenomenon 
which seems to Aristotle quite inexplicable on the hypo- 
thesis of absolute homogeneity in matter. If gravity 
be determined by bulk, then a greater mass of rarer ma- 
terial would be heavier than a small one of denser, and 
accordingly would move downwards. If, on the contrary, 
it is said that the more vacuum a body contains the lighter 


1 Cf. Phys. iv.8, 216,a, 13: 6pa- 
mev yap Th el(w pomhy ExovTa 7) Ba- 
pous 7) KoupéTnTos, eay TAAAG buolws 
EXN TOS TXHMATL, OAT Tov pepdmevaTd 
Yoov xwplov, kal Kad, Ao-yov dy Exovot 
Ta meyedn mpds %AAnAG. Hore kal 
dia TOU KEevovU. GAN addvaTov. 51d. 
tivo, yap aitlay oia@noeroat BaTTov ; 
év ev yap Tots wTAnpeoty e& avaryKns* 
Oarrov yap diaper TH ioxdi 1d 
metGov ... iaoTaxh apa mvt ~orat 
{ina vacuum]. GA addvaror. 

2 De Celo, iv. 2, 310, a, 7: Te 
[as PRANTL rightly reads, instead 
of rd] 5€ wlav moiety piow Tay 
TE meyer Siapepdvtwy avaykatov 


VOL. I. 


TavToyv cuuPaivey Tots wlay ToLovow 
rs Sa Ps. psa a \ 

vAny, Kal une amd@s eivar unlev 
Kovpov wAte pepduevoy dyw, GAN 4 
bor epiCov } exOArBouevor, kal TOA 


puxp& [small atoms]  dAtyoy 
peydAwy Baptirepa ecivat. ef de 
TovTo €oTat, oupBhoeTat moAdy 


aepa Kat mwoAv mip Udaros elvat 
Bapirepa Kat ys oAlyns. Tovto 8° 
éotly advvarov. Cf. previous n. 
Tbid. c. 5, 312, b, 20 sqq. (where, 
however, in 1. 32 we must read 
éay Se do, Ta metakd mAs Eorat 
mowvurra, &c., as Prantl does in 
his translation, though not in his 
text), 
G G 
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it is, it may be answered that a great mass of denser and 
heavier substance includes more vacuum than a small 
one of the rarer sort. Finally, if the weight of every 
body corresponded to the proportion between its bulk and 
the empty interstices, ever so great a lump of gold or 
lead might sink no faster, and ever so greata bulk of fire 
rise no faster, than the smallest quantity of the same 
stuff. He concludes that we are driven to assume the 
existence of certain bodies heavy or light in themselves, 
which move respectively towards the centre or the cir- 
cumference of the world ;! and this is possible only when 
we conceive of them as. distinguished from each other 
by the qualities of the matter composing them and not 
merely by the figure or magnitude of the elementary 
ingredients.” 

Not only are the materials of the world different in 
quality, but they are also subject to qualitative trans- 
formation. Unless we admit this, we must explain 
the apparent transmutation of matter either (with 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the Atomists) by a simple 
extrusion of existing materials, or (with Plato) by a 
change in the figures of the elements.° We have already 
seen’ how far Aristotle is from agreeing with the latter 
solution as maintained by Plato. On the other hand, 
were we to imagine that one and the same corporeal 
substance, like wax, assumed first one and then another 
elementary form, and that this metamorphosis was in 

1 Aristotle here follows Plato’s b, 27 sqq. c. 5, 312, b, 20 sqq. 
view; see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 1. Cf. the section concerning the 
678 sq. Strato, on the ocher hand, Elements, infra, 
returned to that of Democritus ; 3 Cf. De Calo, iii. 7, 


see infra, Ch. XX, 1 Pp. 444 sqq. 
2 De Celo, 308, a, 21 sqq. 309, 
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fact the transmutation of materials, the indivisibility 
of these elementary substances would follow,! and this 
he finds to be at direct variance with the nature of 
corporeity.? As to the theory of Empedocles and the 
Atomists, it is clear that, according to them, those sub- 
stances into which others seem to be transformed existed 
previously in a state of interminglement with the latter, 
and are merely extruded from them. Aristotle thinks 
that this conception is, in the first place, at variance 
with the testimony of our senses. Experience shows 
us a metamorphosis of materials in which the ele- 
mentary properties of substances alter. One substance 
passes into another, or a third is formed of several. 
When water freezes or ice melts, the phenomenon is not, 
he says, occasioned by a mere alteration in the position 
and order of the parts, nor has a mere separation or com- 
bination of materials taken place, but, while the sub- 
stance remains the same, certain of its qualities have 
changed.‘ Again, when water is made from air, a body 
comes into existence heavier than air, yet not, he thinks, as 
a consequence of the separation and compression of certain 


portions of the air. 


Dex Calo, i. 7, 800, b, 28 
sqq., 306, a, 30. The meaning is 
that we may suppose the ele- 
ments formed of atoms of a defi- 
nite shape—earth of cubical, fire 
of quadrilateral, atoms—without 
adopting Plato’s view of the con- 
stitution of these bodies, and that 
the conversion of one element 
into another may be explained, 
not as its resolution into its pri- 
mal surfaces and the combination 
of these into a new form, but as 
a transformation of the material 


Conversely, when air is produced 


that underlies all the elements 
alike (as was actually done by 
Philolaus, cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
L 376 sq.). By thus conceiving 
of the atoms of the elements as 
divisible, however, we should in- 
volve ourselves in the difficulty 
already mentioned, p. 444, n. 3. 

* See p. 430, n. 2, supra. 

* Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 314, b, 
10 sqq. De Cab, iii. 7, 305, b, 1. 
Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 22 sqq. 

= Gen. et Corr. 1, 9, 327; a, 14 
sq. 
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by evaporation from water, the former occupies so large 
a space in comparison with the latter that it even bursts 
the vessel. How is this to be explained on the hypo- 
thesis that it had previously existed in the water with- 
out change or difference ?'! If a body grows or dwindles, 
it is not merely that new parts are added to it, but all 
its parts increase or diminish in size—-and this involves 
a general change in the material.2, When bones and 
flesh are formed from food, they are not taken ready 
made from what we eat, like bricks from a wall or water 
from a cask, but the food passes into a new material.’ 
Moreover, it is clear that the elements themselves come 
into existence and perish : fire is kindled and goes out ; 
water is precipitated from the air and passes into steam 
again. How are we to conceive of such formation 
and dissolution? There must be definite points at 
which they begin and end, as in the case of all Becom- 
ing, else we should be driven to suppose an infinite pro- 
gression in two directions. Yet these terminal points 
cannot consist of indivisible bodies—whether absolutely 
indivisible (or atoms) as we have already seen,’ or such 


1 De Calo, as above, 305, b, 
5sqq. Aristotle’s view of gravity 
precludes the admission that the 
greater weight of water as com- 
pared with steam is due merely 
to its greater density. “The atom- 
ists of that time could not pos- 
sibly explain the expansion of 
fluids into steam as the result of 
increased repulsion in the atoms ; 
at least the atoms of Democritus 
are certainly incapable of internal 
change. Empedocles and Anax- 
agoras(with whom Aristotle, ibid. 
1, 16 sqq., first deals) were obliged. 


to explain steam as a kind of air 
which emanates from water; nor 
could atomists generally regard 
it as other than a complex of 
atoms emanating from water in 
which they had previously been 
imprisoned. Asagainst such theo- 
ries Aristotle's objections are valid. 

2 Gen. et Corr.i. 9, 327, a, 22. 

3 Tbid.ii. 7, 334, a, 18, 26; cf. 
De Calo, iii. 7,305, b, 1. Cf. p. 
457 sq. é 

‘ In the passage from De Cale, 
iii. 4, cited at pp. 306, n. 6, and 
446, n. 4, f 
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as are divisible by nature but are never actually divided ; 
for why should the smaller resist division, when larger 
bodies of similar substance do not do so? No more can 
the elements be produced from incorporeal substance,' or 
from a body different from themselves ; for if the latter 
were not one of the elements, it could have no gravity or 
natural locality, and hence would be a mathematical and 
not a physical body, and would not exist in space. Hence 
we are driven to suppose that the elements are developed 
from one another.” But this process can only be conceived 
as one of transformation. Tor if there were not a trans- 
formation of the elements, but only a putting forth of 
something which they already contained complete within 
themselves, one substance could not be entirely dissolved 
into another, but an insoluble remnant would be left : 
and so any complete transmutation of substances, such 
as is given in experience, would be impossible.* Coarse 
and fine materials could never be completely converted 
into each other. Lastly, how are we to imagine the 
reciprocal influence of substances on one another, unless 
they are capable of qualitative change? Empedocles 
and Democritus made bodies enter each other by means 


of ‘pores.’ But not only can this hypothesis be dis- 


1 As is proved at superfluous 
length, and with some obscurity, 
in the De Celv, iii. 7, 305, a, 16 
sqq- 
2 De Cela, iii. 6. 

% This objectionis first brought 
against Anaxagoras in the Phys, 
1.4, 187, b, 22 sqq.: in De Cerio, iii. 
7, 305, b, 20 sqq. it is used against 
all who explain material changeas 
an extrusion—in the latter case 
with justice, since if steam, for 


example, consists of a different 
material or different atoms from 
water, steam might be extruded 
from water, but water could not 
be wholly resolved into steam. 

4 De Cela, iii. 4, 303, a 24, 
where the words doAciper yap 
del, &c., must mean ‘since the 
larger atoms would fail to obtain 
release,’ so that in water, for ex- 
ample, a residuum would be left 
which could not be turned into air. 
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pensed with, since bodies only require to be divisible, 
and need not be actually divided in order to experience 
reciprocal influences; but it really serves no purpose, for, 
if two bodies cannot affect each other by contact, those 
parts of them which interpenetrate by means of pores 
will not do so either.! Therefore while the mechanical 
theory of nature confined itself to a movement of the 
elementary ingredients in space, Aristotle maintained 
their qualitative alteration, Where the former had 
explained apparent metamorphosis as a mere process of 
extension, Aristotle assumed the operation of real 
changes under certain conditions. His predecessors re- 
stricted the reciprocal operation of bodies to pressure and 
impulse: he extended it to the internal nature of bodies, 
whereby they transform their primitive qualities. 

It is precisely this process which he understands 
by ‘action and passion’ in their stricter sense.2- The 
conditions of such transformation, as of all movement, 
are contained in the correlation of potentiality and 
actuality. When two things meet, of which one is 
actually what the other is potentially, then, so far as 
this is the case, the latter is patient, the former agent : * 
and a change is produced in the one, which proceeds from 


1 Gen. et Corr. i. 8,326, b, 6- 
28, c. 9, 327, a, 7 sqq. 

2 Gen. et Corr. i. 6, 323, a, 
12: if the movens is likewise 
partly motum, partly immobile, 
this must be true also of the 
agent: Kal yap 7d Kiwody moety ti 
act kal ro moLody Kiely. ov phy 
GAA Siaheper ye Kal det SiopiCew : 
ov yap oidy Te way Td KWoOdY ToLeEty, 
elmep 7d rowdy ayTiOncomev TH 
macxovtTt, TodvTo 8’ ols H Klvnors 
‘mdBos. mdOos dé Kad’ Srov &AAOLOD- 


Tat wdvov, otov Td AeuKdY Kal Td Bep- 
pov GAAG Td Kivety em) tAEOY TOD 
movety early, 

3 Thid, c.9 init.: tiva 5¢ rpdmov 
imdpxet Tots obot yevvay Kal Toteiy 
Ka) mwioxev, A€ywuev AaBdyres 
apxhy Thy TodAGdKis elpnucvny. et 
ydp €or Td wey Suvduer Td 8 evte- 
AEXE A TOLODTOY, MépuKEY Ob TH wey 
Tm 8 ov mdoxetv, GAAG TavTH Kab’ 
baov €or) rowdToy, hrrov dé Kal 
MadAov F ToLWdTOY MaAADY eoTL Kal 
NTT OV, 
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the other.! Action and passion, like all movement, 
presuppose on the one hand the distinction of a movens 
and a motum, on the other their direct or indirect 
contact. Where one or other of these conditions fails, 
no passion and no alteration is possible ; where both 
are present, it is inevitable.” Again, this consequence 
depends upon the agent being partly similar and partly 
opposed to the patient ; since of things which belong 
to wholly different genera, as a figure and a colour, for 
example, neither can produce any change in the other ; 
and the same is true of such things as are completely 
similar, since change is always a passage from one 
condition into an opposite, and that which does not 
stand in any opposition to another thing cannot produce 
in it an opposite condition. Hence the agent and the 
patient must be generically similar, but specifically 
different; and so the old moot point as to whether likes 
or unlikes influence each other is decided by the law 
that neither the one nor the other do so absolutely, but 
poth in certain relations.? The agent and patient are 
opposed within the limits of the same genus;‘ and 
the change consists in the removal of this opposition, 
in the agent’s making the patient like itself.° Hence 


n. 3, supra. 

5 Gen. et Corr. ibid. 324, a, 9: 
315 Kal evaoyov Hon Td TE TIP 
Geppatvery Kar TO Wuxpoy woxew, 
Kal BAws TO TOLNTLKOY SpoLody EaUTE 


‘It has been already shown, 
p. 386, n. 1, that all motion has 


its seat in the motwm, not in the 


MOVENS. 
2 Thid. 327, a, 1, c. 8, 326, b, 


1. Longit. Vit. 3, 465, b, 15. Cf. 
p. 878 sq. supra. 

3 Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 323, b, 15— 
324, a, 14, with which cf. the 
quotations on p. 340 sqq. 

4 Like all evayria. See p. 224, 


7) mdaoxov’ 76 TE yap Toby Kal 7 
maoxoy evaytia éor), Kal H yEeveois 
eis rovvaytioy. bar? avdyxn 7d 
mdoxoy eis TO To.ody meTaBdrreL * 
ottw yop tora €iF Towaytloy 1 
yevedis, 
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the patient is in the position of the ‘ matter,’ to which a 
determinate ‘form’ is communicated by the agent.! In 
so far as it has not yet received this form or has another 
form, it is opposed to the agent ; imasmuch as it must 
be capable of receiving it, it is similar in kind. If the 
agent is also a patient, so that the two mutually act upon 
each other, both must be of the same material, and 
in this respect belong to the same genus.? But this 
condition does not universally apply to agents: for as 
the primum movens is unmoved, so the first active power 
is without passivity, and therefore without matter ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the lowest force that acts 
immediately upon another is material, and its operation 
is conditioned by a wa@os on its own part.? The 
reason why all parts of the patient are affected by this 
active influence and by the alteration it occasions, is to 
be found in the nature of corporeity. Body, as poten- 
tial, is subject in its whole extent to the transition 
to actuality, ce. to change, and being divisible at all 
points, nowhere offers an absolute resistance to the 
active force.‘ 

The question about the mixture of materials must 
be judged from the same points of view. A mixture® 
is a combination of two or more materials,® in which 


1A relation obviously iden- 
tical with that which he expresses 
in the passage quoted p. 454, n. 3, 
under the form of potentiality 
and actuality. 

2 Thid. 324, b, 6: thy wey yap 
vAny Aeyomey Suolws ws eimety Thy 
avrThy elvat Tov ayTiKemméevwy SToTE- 
povovy, &amep yévos by. ‘The yévos 
stands to the e¢iSos generally in 
the relation of matter; see p. 219, 


n. 2, supra. 

3 For the above, see Gen. et 
Corr. ibid. from 324, a, 15 to the 
end of the chapter; and cf. c. 10, 
328, a, 17. 

* Gen, et Corr.i. 9 init. (see 
p. 454, n. 3, supra). Ibid. 327, 
a, 6 sqq. 

5 According to Gen. et Corr. 
Le LO; 

§ Aristotle shows, ibid. 327, b, 
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neither the one is merged in the other,! nor both exist 
together unchanged, but a third is formed which is 
itself dpovouepés.? In other words, it consists neither 
in the absorption of one sort of matter into another, nor 
in a merely mechanical junction or interminglement of 
both,’ but in a chemical combination. When two 
materials are mixed, neither of them remains the same, 
preserving its original qualities. They are not merely 
blended in invisibly minute particles,’ but both have 
wholly passed into a new material, wherein they 
remain only potentially, inasmuch as they can be again 


extracted from it.? 


13 sqq. 328, a, 19 sqq., that only 
the union of substances(xwpior@), 
not that of qualities or of the 
form with the matter or of the 
immaterial efficient cause with 
its passive object, can be called a 
mixture (itis). Tous this seems 


superfuous; but according to 
Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 14 (cf. 
Zeuu- Ph. d. Gr. i. 890, n. 4, 


and ibid. i. 881 sqq.) he had 
some occasion to make this re- 
servation. That the substances, 
moreover, which are mixed can 
only be of a material nature is 
self-evident : for the incorporeal 
is amadés. 

1 As happens in the case 
of burning (@en. et Corr. i. 9, 
327, b, 10), where it is not a 
mixture that takes place, but the 
production of fire and the de- 
struction of wood, or, in other 
words, the change of wood into 
fire. The same is true of nutri- 
tion, and generally of all cases in 
which one material is transformed 
into another (ibid. 1. 13, 328, a, 
23 sqq.). This is not a case of 
bitis but dddolwors. 


Such a relation, however, only 


2 Thid. 328, a, 10: apev 
8 elrep Sel meutx Gat 71, TO MLX- 
Oty dpotomepts elvot [or as it is 
previously expressed : eter TOV 
avrov Adyov TH BAW 7d mdpioy] Kat 
borep 790 Udaros Td pépos Udwp, 
oltw Kal Tod Kkpabévros. On the 
éuotouepts see the end of Ch. TX. 
infra, and cf. ZELU. Ph. ad. Gr. 
i, 879, n. 2. 

3 StyGecrs, as distinguished 
(ibid, 328, a, 5 sqq. cf. Metaph. 
xiv. 5, 1092, a, 24, 26) from mikes 
or Kpaots. In Metaph. vii. 2, 
1042, b, 16 odvGeors is further dis- 
tinguished as the class notion 
under which kpacis comes. 

4 As Anaxagoras, the Atomists 
and, later, Epicurus supposed. 

5 Thid. 327, b, 22: émet & éor? 
ro wey Suvduer 7a 9° evepyeig TeV 
Byrwy, evdéxeTar TA mixOevra eival 
mos Kal ph elvar, evepyela pey 
érépou byTos roo yeyovdtos && 
abtav, duvdue 8 Ere éxatépov 
imep hoayv mply mx Ojvou kal ovK 
amodkwadTa . . . . cdCera yap 7) 
Stvauis adtay, just because they 
can be again separated; and 
1. 31 sqq. In later usage com- 
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occurs when the materials brought together are mutu- 
ally capaple of acting and being acted on ;' and when, 
moreover, the forces of both stand in a certain equi- 
librium, so that one of them does not get merged in 
the other and its qualities absorbed like a drop of wine 
in a hundred gallons of water; and lastly when they 
are easily divisible, so as to act upon each other at as 
many points as possible, like fluids.” 
ditions meet, 


Where these con- 
materials affect each other in such a 
manner that both, while combining, change at the 
moment. This combination, attended by the 
simultaneous transmutation of the materials combined, 
is mixture.’ 

Aristotle is not content with substituting the theory 
of qualitative differences and transformations in matter 
for that of the mechanical physicists. He goes further, 
and shows that he is far from being satisfied with that 


physical view of things which is confined to material 
causes and their laws. 


same 


Material causes are only inter- 
mediate—merely the means and indispensable condi- 
tions of phenomena. Above them stand final causes ; 


plete mixture of this kind (70 
mavTn qeuixdat, De Sensu, c. 3, 
440, b, 11), as distinguished from 
a mere compound of smallest 
parts was called 7 5V 6Aou Kpaors. 

1 This is the case when their 
material is of the same kind but 
their qualities are of an opposite 
character ; ibid. 328, a, 19 sqq. 
31; cf, p. 454, supra. 

2 Thid. 328, a, 18 towards the 
end of the c., where the above is 
thus expressed: mixture takes 
place émelmep eorly via To.adTa ola 


rabyrikd Te bm GAAAwWY Kad eddpt- 
ota Kal evdialpera [according to 
what Aristotle says, ibid. 328, 
b, these two coincide with one 
another]. TadTa yap oT epbdpOat 
avdyen Meniyéva obt? ert TavTa 
awAa@s elvan, ore cbvOecw elvar THY 
Mik avtay, ovre mpds Thy alcOnaw 
{the previously mentioned ap- 
parent mixture]: &Ad’ gore Mur OY 
Mev 0 dy eddpiorov by madntikdy 7 
kal moimridy Kal ToLvovT@ buer dy. 

3 Tbid, 328, b, 22: 4 8€ pikis 
TOV MIKTOV BAR OLB toy evwots. 
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above material necessity, the design of the universe ; 
above the physical explanations of nature, the teleological. 

Our researches up to this point have already led to 
the conclusion that everything in nature has its End. 
If Nature is the inner cause of motion, every motion 
has its goal by which its measure and direction are 
determined.) If the essence of things consists in their 
form, the form is not to be distinguished from their 
End.? If everything which moves must of necessity be 
moved by something else, it follows that the ultimate 
cause of movement resides in that which moves the 
universe as its Final Cause,’ and movement in general 
can only be conceived as the action of form upon 
matter, in which the former is the ‘ object of desire,’ and 
so the goal towards which the latter strives.* Ari- 
stotle cannot conceive of regulated and orderly events 
except under the analogy of human action directed 
towards an end. Hence while combating the theory 
of an anima mundi in the form in which it had been 
held by Plato, he adopts himself a similar view.’ He 


consists of circular motion, or of 
any motion at all. It would be 
inconsistent with its perfect 
happiness that it should be inter- 
mixed with the body of the 
world and, burdened with the 
latter, should have unintermit- 


1 See p. 341, n. 2, supra. 

2 See p. 356 sqq., p. 418, and 
p. 462, n. 2. 

3 See p. 404, and p. 396, n. 3. 

4 See p. 383, and p. 379, n. 1. 

® De Am. i. 8, 406, b, 25 
sqq-; De Colo, ii. 1, 284, a, 27 


sqq.; Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 37. 
Aristotle rejects this theory in 
the first place because he cannot 
regard the soul as in any sense a 
motwm and therefore not even as 
éavTd Kwody (see the beginning of 
Ch. X. infra). He further objects 
that Plato conceives of the soul of 
the world as something extended 
in space. But it would be impos- 
sible to suppose that its thought 


tently to produce, like an Ixion 
with his wheel, a motion which 
had no affinity with its nature 
and which therefore involved 
exertion. Nor, indeed, is it shown 
how it produces it. Lastly, the 
soul cannot be apx% as asserted 
in the Phedrus, if, according to 
the Timeus, it comes into exist- 
ence only with the world. 
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refers not only the movement of the outermost sphere, 
which communicates itself to all others, but also that of 
the stars, like Plato, to the action of spirits, which are 
related to the spheres moved by them as the human 
soul is to the body.! He even treats the forces of 
nature in general, to a certain extent, from the same 
point of view: in the eternity of motion he recognises 
the immortal life of nature,? and he even ascribes a sort 
of animation to the elements. Every vital activity is 
also, as we shall see,? an activity guided by a purpose, 
for everything in living beings is related to the soul as 
the incorporeal unity of the corporeal existence. Hence 
it follows that by regarding nature as a living whole, 


' Cf. p. 373 sq. and see the sec- 
tion in the next chapter concern- 
ing the Spheres. Aristotle is so 
far justitied from his own point 
of view in treating both the world 
as a whole, and its individual 
parts as animated with life, as he 
does also De Calo, ii. 12 followed 
by Eudemus Che 76 b, SIMPL. 
Phys. 283 m.; cf. STEBECK, D. 
Lehre d. Ar. v. ‘ad. Leben d, Univer- 
sum, in Pichte's Ztschr. f. Phil. 1x. 
31). God is a part of the universe 
in the same sense in which reason 
is a part of the man; and of the 
same nature is the relation of the 
spheral spirits to their spheres. 
Each of these spirits, however, 
animates only the sphere which 
it moves and the primum movens 
only the mpéros ovpayvds. While 
the movement of the latter, in- 
deed, extends to all the other 
spheres, yet in their case it is 
something communicated from 
without like the motion of the 
driver on a carriage; their own 
proper motion, onthe other hand, 


is due, not to the prumwm movens, 
but to particular motors. Al- 
though the whole world is thus 
animated, yet Aristotle refuses to 
call it with Plato (gov, because 
its life springs from no single 
principle of motion, 

2 Phys. viii. 1 init.: Térepoy 
de yéeyové more Klynois od ovca 
mpdtepoy, kal pbeliperar maAw of Tws 
Gore Kwetobat undev, 7) ott’ eyevero 
ore pOelperat, GAA’ Gael Fv Kal del 
éorat, Kal TodT’ abdvarov Kal &rav= 
oTov brdpxXeEl ToLs OvaTW, OLov Cwh TLS 
ovoa Tos pice cuvEecTaoL waco. 
In these words Aristotle seems to 
have in mind the passage from 
Heraclitus, quoted ZELu. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 586, 2. 

3 Gen. An. iii. i, 162, a, 18: 
ylverat d ev yi rat ev bP? 7a Ca 
Kal Td pura dia Td ev yt Mey dup 
dmdpxew, év 8 tdaTi mvedua, ev dé 
TobT@ TayT) Beppdrara Wuxikhy, 

ore tpdroy Tid mdvra wuxijs elvat 
WG 
* At the commencement of 
Chap. X. infra. 
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and deducing its movement from the incorporeal forms 
which govern all material change and shape, Aristotle 
is driven, as was Plato on similar grounds,' to adopt of 
necessity a teleological theory of nature.” God and 
nature, he says, do nothing without a purpose; nature 
always strives, as far as circumstances permit, to realise 
perfection ; nothing is superfluous, profitless, or incom- 
plete in her; of her productions we may say with truth, 
and far more truly than of those of art, that there is 
nothing accidental in them, but that everything has its 
own purpose ;* it is, indeed, this very prominence of 
design in nature which constitutes the beauty of her 
creations and the charm with which even the least of 
them repay investigation.* ‘The essence of Nature, as 


1 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 642 
sqq- 
2 With what follows, cf. RrT- 
~ER’S exhaustive treatment of 
the whole subject, iii. 213 sqq. 
265 sqq. 

3 De Colo, i. 4 fin.: 6 beds kat 
h poo ovdey wdrny morovow. ii. 
8, 289, b, 26, 290, a, 31: ovk 
Zot ev Trois pice: TO &s eruxev 
_. . s ovbey &s Ervxe more? 7 poars. 
c. 11, 291, b, 13: 7 5 pbous ovbev 
Gardyws ovde parny motet, C.5, 288, 
a, 2:7 pois Gel qo.er T@V EVOE- 
xouevav To BeATLOTOY. Polit. i. 
8, 1256, b, 20: «i ody 1 puts 
pndev  enTe Gredts motel pHhTeE 
udrnv. Part. An. Tie — lls (OBIS. 1B 
19: paddov 8 earl 7d ob Evera Kar 
+) KaAdY ev TOIS THs PUTews Epyors 
} ev tots Ths TEXYNS. iv. 10, 687, 
a, 15 (ef. ii. 14): 7 bors én TOV 
eydexouevav Tort a) BéATiOTOY, 
c. 12, 694, a, 15: oddev 7 otots 
moet meplepyov. De An. iii. 9, 
432, b, 21: 9 vets mhre Tovet 


pdrny wnbey pnt’ dmoAelme: TL TOV 
avarykaloy why ey ToIs TNpepLact 
Kal rots aredcow. Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 10, 336, b, 27: év Graow ael 
rod BeAtiovos dpéyecbal payey THY 
iow. De Vita et M.c. 4, 469, 
a, 28: thy plow opapev éy macw 
ex Tey duvaTay ToLodcay TO KAAAL- 
crov. Glen. An. ii. 6, 744, b, 36: 
ovoty motel weplepyov ovde wdrnY 7) 
giais. Likewise c. 4739; b, 19. 
Ingr. An. ©. 2, 704, b, 15: 0 ptots 
ovbty moe? dry GAN Gel ek THY 
evdexoucvan TH odola mepl EKaoTOV 
vyévos Gov Td apiorov * didmep et 
BéAtiov &d!, ofrws Kal Exe Karo 
gvow. Even in the most insigni- 
ficant products of nature we may 
perceive the effort after perfec- 
tion; cf. foll. n. and Jigs BME 2 
2, 1173, a, 4; tows Bt Kal ev Tots 
pavaos €ori TL gpuoikoy aryabby 
KpetTToy 7) Kad" abra, 0 epierat TOU 
oixelov dyabos. vii. 14, 1153, b, 38: 
ndyra yop puoer exer TL Getor. 

1 Part. An. i. 5, 645, a, 15; 
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he shows, is Form, but the form of everything is deter- 
mined by the function for which it is designed.' All 
Becoming has its goal, and the terminal point of all 
motion is also its end or object.” This pursuit of fixed 
designs in nature is demonstrated to our experience by 
the order and coherence of the universe and the regu- 
larity with which certain effects are produced by certain 
means. It is impossible to ascribe to chance what 
happens always or even usually.* He lays especial 
stress upon the motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
birth of living creatures from seed, the instinct of 
animals, the evidences of design in the structure of 


animals and plants, and also upon human action, inas- 


51d det wy SvoxXepatver mardiK@s THY 
wep) Tay aTimwrépwy Choy eri- 
oKepiv, ev maot yap Tots puatxors 
€veotl Tt Oavuacrdy. As Heracli- 
tus bade the strangers welcome 
to the bakery where they found 
him, saying that God was there 
also, o§tw kal mpds thy Chrno. 
mepl Exdotov TaY (~wy mpoctevat 
Set uy Svtwrovmevoy as ey &racw 
dvros twhs Hvatkod Kal Kadov. Td 
yap wy tuxdytws aA’ Evekd Tivos 
€v Tois TIS pPdaews Epyois earl Kad 
dAtata* ob 8 évera ocuveotnKery 
} yéyove tTéXous Thy TOU Kadod 
xepav elAndev. (Cf. c. 1, cited 
in previous n.) 

! Cf. also Meteor. iv. 12, 390, 
a, 10: dmravta 8 eorly wpicneva 
TE Epyw* TH mey yap Suvdweva 
Toe TO avTay Epyov aAnbas early 
exacra, olov 6 dpbadmds [sc. GANOas 
OPOaruds eorw] ef dpa, Td dE UH 
duvdwevoy duwviuws, oiov 6 Tebveds 
}} 6 AlOwos. 

2 Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 28 217,9¢ 
puois TEAS Kal ob EvVeKa* oy yap 


guvexods THS KWhTEws ovans Fatt 
TL TEAOS THS KWhTEwS, TOTO ~rxa- 
Tov kat Td ob Evera. c. 8,199, a, 8: 
év cous TéAOs earl Tt, TOUTOU Evera 
mparrerat To mpdtepoy Kal rd 
epetns, Kc. Ibid. 1. 30, see p. 356, 
supra, Part, An.i.1, 641, b, 23: 
mayvTaxod dé A€youey Tdd€ ToOvdSE 
eveka, Sov kv galyntat tTéAos Te 
mpds & 7 Klynots mepaiver undevds 
eumodiCovtos, &ore elvat gavepdv 
bret &ort te Towdrov, & dh Kai 
kadovmev piow. Phys. ii. 1, 193, 
b, 12: 9 vos ) Aeyoudvn ds 
yeveots [see Metaph. v. 4 init.) 
odds eoTw eis plow... fH &pa 
hoppy pvas. De An. ii. 4, 415, 
b, 16: &omep yap 6 vods Everd Tov 
motel, Toy avTdy Tpdmoy Kal h pits. 

% Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 34, 199, 
b, 15, 23; Part. An. iii. 2, 663, b, 
28; Gen. An. i. 19, 727, b, 29, cf. 
p. 862, n.5; De Calo, ii. 8, 289, b, 
26: odK Eorw ey rots pice Td ws 
éruxev, odde Td TavTAaXod Kal mao 
tmdpxov 7d amd TUXNS. 
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much, that is to say, as all art is an imitation or com- 
pletion of nature, and the design of the one therefore 
implies that of the other.' If we cannot deny the 
evidences of design throughout the world of mortal 
things, he argues that we must admit the same in a 
far greater measure with regard to the universe at 
large, where the order is more strict, and the regularity 
more unbroken. Whence, indeed, could the laws which 
govern the former have sprung except from the latter ze 
Consequently the discovery of final causes forms the 
first and most important problem of natural science. 
It must direct its attention, not to the individual, but 
to the whole which the individual subserves—not to the 
matter but to the form.’ But if it is suggested that, in 


1 Phys. ti. 8, 198, b, 32-199, 
b, 26, cf. viii. 1, 252, a, 11: AAG 
phy oddéy ye &raxtoy TAY Pioet Kal 
Kata oviow’ yop pias aitia 
mag. takews. Part, dn.i. 1, 641, 
b, 12-30; De Calo, ii. 8, 289, b, 
25; Gen. An. iii. 10, 760, a, 31; 
Metaph. xii. 10, xiv. 3; see p. 
391, n. 2, supra. 

2 Part. An. i. 1, 641, b, 12: 
h pio Everd Tov moet mdyra, 
galverat yap, bomep ev TuIs TEXVA- 
otros early H TéXYN, OUTwS eV 
avtois Tos mpdyyaciy aAAN TIS 
apxh Kar airia Towdrn, hy exowey 
xaddep [as well as] Td Pepudy Kal 
Wuxpoy ee Tov mayTos, 81d wardAoy 
cixds Tov ovpavoy ‘yeyevjgOa tro 
rowirns aitias, et ‘yéyove, Kal 
clyat 81% TowavTny aitlay paAdoy 7) 
7a (Ga Te OvnTd* TO ‘yoUy TeTAY- 
pévoy Kad 7d &piomevoy TOAY MaAAOV 
galverar ev Tois odpaviors } teph 
Huas, Td 8’ BAdoOT’ GAAws Kah os 
zruxe wepl TH OvnTa maArAov. ot 6é 
ray pev Chav Exartov pioet pacity 
civar Kal yevéoOat, Tov 3° odpavoy 


dd tUXMS Kal TOD abToudrov ToOLOD- 
Tov cvoThvat, ev & amd TUxXNSs Kal 
aratlas 0v8’ ériovy patvera. Cf. 
also Zevu. Ph. d. Gr. i. 650, 
(sy, le 

3 Phys. ii. 9, 200, a, 32 (after 
the passage quoted p. 360, n. 1): 
Kad tudo uey TE pvoikG Aekreat al 
airlor, mwaddov de H Tlvos Evera” 
alrioy yap TodTo Tis vAns [inas- 
much as Nature chooses her 
materials with a view to the 
thing that is to be produced] 
GAN’ odx arn TOD TéAoUS. Gen. 
et Cor. ii. 9, 835, b, 29: it is not 
sufficient to give the material 
causes of a thing. Matter is 
merely the motum, the movens 
in the province both of nature 
and art is something quite 
different ; the kupiwrépa aitia is 
the form. Materialistic physics, 
instead of giving us the real 
causes, can tell us only of imple- 
ments of production: as if one 
in answer to the question ‘ Who 
saws the wood ?’ were to reply, 
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order to pursue definite ends, Nature must be capable 
of conscious deliberation, Aristotle considers this un- 
Even Art, he remarks, does not reflect, 
Moreover, it is 


reasonable 
but works in the artist unconsciously." 
just this which, as we already know, forms to Aristotle’s 
mind the distinction between Art and Nature, that the 
productions of the former have their motive principle 
outside themselves, and those of the latter within.? We 
thus arrive for the first time at the important concep- 
tion of immanent design, a point so essential to 
Aristotle’s system that we might define Nature, accord- 
ing to his view, as the realm of internal activity toward 


a fixed end. 


‘The saw.’ Cf. p. 360, n. 1, and 
the passages quoted p. 308, n. 3, 
and p. 807, n. 4, and ZELL. Ph, 
d. Gr. pt. i. 788, 1, 3, 898, 
2, on the neglect of final causes 
in ancient physics. Part. An. i. 
1, 639, b, 14: aiverar 5 mpdry 
[sc. aitla] hy A€eyouer everd Tivos’ 
Adyos yap ovTos, apxy 8 5 Adyos 
duo'ws vy Te Tots KaTd TEXVHY 
kal ev ros piaoet ocuvertnKdoy. 
Thid. c. 5, 645, a, 30: in the 
investigation of the animal or- 
ganism the question is, not of the 
individual parts or the matter, 
but of the 6An poppy, of the 
ovvOeos and the dAn ovata, 

1 Phys. ii, 8, 199, b, 26: &ro- 
nov dt To ph oleaOar everd Tov 
ylvecOa, cay ph Wwor TO Kou 
BovdAcvoduevoy [ = edy uh Bovdedy- 
rat 70 Kivodv, for the point is 
missed by Doring, who, in his 
Kunstl. d. Arist. 68, puts a false 
emphasis on Ywor], kalro kal 7 
Téxvn ov BovrcveTat* Kal yap ei evjy 
ev TH kVAw H vauTnyikh, dwolws dy 
ptoe emote’ or’ ef ev TH TEXYD 


éveot To Evexd Tov, kal ev poet, 
Aristotle has here in view the 
art that has become a fixed habit 
and second nature in the artist. 
Such art he conceives of, how- 
ever, not as belonging to the 
artist, but as inherent in ‘ Art’ 
itself, seeing that the creative 
principle resides, not in the artist, 
but in the artistic conception 
which operates in him, and which 
Aristotle therefore identifies with 
the réxv7 itself ; cf. the passages 
quoted from Metaph. vii. 7, Gen. 
Am, ii. 4, Part, civ i, linens 
p. 356, and Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324, 
a, 24: boa yap mh exer Thy avThy 
Any, wotet analy) dyta, olov 7H 
larpikh* avTH yap mowovoa byleay 
ovdey maoxel bd TOV byiaComevou. 

2 See p. 418, n. 3, supra. In 
this sense Nature, as the internal 
operative principle in living 
things, is also expressly opposed 
to the human understanding, 
which operates upon them from 
without (Otpabey vods); cl. Gen. 
An. li. 6, 744, b, 21. 
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But this action in obedience to purpose cannot obtain 
a complete mastery in nature: for, along with the free 
operation of form, we have the necessary element of matter 
which cannot be entirely overcome by form. We have al- 
ready shown (p.359sqq.) that Aristotle finds in matter the 
groundwork of chance and blind natural necessity. Both, 
in fact, ultimately coincide, since chance is precisely that 
which does not happen as the fulfiment of some design, 
but is produced by the way, in consequence of the 
operation of intervening causes which are indispensable 
to the attainment of a further end. This characteristic 
of natural existence renders it impossible to assign a pur- 
pose for everything in the world. Nature, indeed, works 
towards definite ends, but, in the realisation of her 
plans, she produces many things parenthetically, by the 
way, from mere necessity ;' yet she still endeavours as 
far as possible to make use of such chance products, em- 
ploying her superfluities for purposes of her own, and, 
like a good housewife, taking care that nothing be lost.* 
Tt follows that natural science, in like manner, cannot 
always proceed with the same rigour, but must take 
into account the disturbances introduced into the 
designs of nature by necessity and chance, admitting 
exceptions to rules, and feeling satisfied when her 
generalisations hold in the majority of instances.’ 


1 See p. 361, n. 1, supra. 

2 Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, b, 16: 
omep oikovdwos &yabos, kal 7 pias 
ovdey dmroBdAAew elwbey e& Gy Eort 
moinoal te xpnordv, He points 
especially to uses to which super- 
fluous materials (wepitTdéuara, on 
which see Gen. An, i. 18, 724, b, 
23 sqq.) are put in the formation 


VOL. I, 


and nutrition of animal orgar- 
isms; Gen. An. ii. 4, 738, a, 37 
sqq., ili. 2, 663, b, 31. Cf. also p. 
361, n.1,and Part. An. iv. 5, 679, 
a, 29, where he says of the juice 
of the cuttle-fish: 7 5¢ piois ia 
TH TOUT TEPITTOUATL KaTAXPAT AL 
mpos Bojbeav kal cwrnpiay abtay. 


3 Part. An. ili. 2, 663, b, 27, 
HH 
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It is from this resistance offered by matter to form 
that Aristotle derives all irregular natural phenomena 
(répata), such as abortions and the like. He regards 
them as the stoppage of nature in the midst of an 
unfulfilled design, as a mutilation’ and failure of the 
result which she originally intended.* Such pheno- 
mena arise from form not being completely master over 
matter. Moreover, we may note that he even con- 
siders it a kind of abortion or failure of the ends of 
nature when children do not resemble their parents, 
and especially their father,‘ when a good man begets 
a bad son and vice versa, when the nature of the body 


cf. Metaph. ii. 8 fin. and p. 168, 
n. 1,2, supra. Ritter’s statement 
(see his p. 212) that the doctrine 
of Nature rests according to Ari- 
stotle rather on opinion than on 
science, seems to be due to a 
mistranslation of Anal. Post. i. 
38, 89, a, 5, where 7 vais 7 
rowan (i.e. TO evdexduevoy Katt 
éAdws Exe, as is clear from the 
context) is taken as =% pos 
rotavTn—and Nature is so also 
(i.e. &BéBaios), 

1 Gen. An. iv. 3, 759, b,10 sqq. 
Aristotle is here speaking of abor- 
tions which want essential parts 
of the human body as well as 
those which have more than the 
proper number, and applies the 
above explanation to both : TéAos 
yap Tay wey Kwjoewy (form-giving 
motion) Avopévwr, TIS 5’ HAns ob 
Kparouwéyns, péver TO Kabddov 
uddrtora* todto & earl (Gov... 
7) Tépas avamrnpla tls €or. Cf. 
also 767, b, 13: 7d 5& répas ovdK 
dvarykaov mpos thy Evekd Tov Kal 
Thy Tov TéAous aitiav, &AAG Kata 
oupBeBnkds avarykKatoy. 

2 Phys. ii, °8, 199, b, 1: el 5) 


Zerw eva Kata téxvnv ey ois TO 
dpbas Evexd Tov, ev SE Tos auap- 
Tavomevols Eveka Mev TIVOS ET XEL- 
peirat GAA’ amotuyxaveTa, duo'ws 
dy %xor kal éy Tots puoikots Kal Ta 
répatra auaptiuata éxelvou Tov 
se 4 

Evekd TOV. 

$ Gen. An. iv. 4, 770, b, 9% 
€ort yap To Tépas THY Tapa prow 
Tt, mapa pow 8 ov macay GAG 
Thy ws éml Td moAU* Tept yap Thy 
de) kad rhy et dvd-yens ov0ey yiverat 
mapa vow (a proposition which 
was afterwards applied by theo- 
logians to the miracles, and in 
this application has become 
famous, although itis not gener- 
ally known that it comes from 
Aristotle). Even a répas, there- 
fore, is in a certain sense kata 
vow, btav mh Kparhon Thy Kara 
thy bAnv fh Kata To €ldos guots. 
Cf. previous n. 

2 Gena AN. ll, 3, Oils D,nO seo 
mh eoids Tois yovedoiv 75n Tpdmoy 
Tia Tépas early, 

OT Polit 1) 1058 2D Ope ymmlae 
akiodo. yop, domep €& avOparov 
&vOpwrov kal ek Onplwy ylvecOar 
Onplov, obrw Kal ef ayabar ayabdy - 


e 
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does not correspond to that of the soul.! Indeed, he 
looks on all the female sex as imperfect and mutilated 
in comparison with the male, because the informing 
force of the man was insufficient to overcome the matter 
taken from the woman in the act of procreation.? 
Again the brutes are dwarfish as compared with human 
beings, because the upper members of their body are 
not properly proportioned to the lower ;* they are the 
imperfect attempts of nature to make men—a form of 
development analogous to that of children.‘ Moreover, 
among the animals we may discern a further malforma- 
tion in the case of single tribes—the mole, for instance 5 
—or, to speak more accurately, we may distinguish 
between more perfect and less perfect animals: such as 
have blood are more perfect than such as have none rg 
the tame than the wild ;7 those which possess but one 
centre of organic life than those which are provided 
with several.* In like manner, vegetables, as compared 


n 5& vos BotdrAcTar wey TodTO 
mociy ToAAGKIS, ov mévToL BiVaTat. 

' Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 27: Bov- 
AeTat mev ooy 7 ptos Kal Td cdbuaTa 
diapcpovta movety TL THY eAcvOepwy 
kal tay SovAwy,. . . cuuBatver dé 
TOAAGKIS TOUVAaYTLOY, 

2 Cf. infra, the section in Ch. 
X. on Sex in Animals. 

2) Part. Ans iv. 10; 686, b, 2; 
20: mdvra yap éoti Ta Ca vavddy 
TahAa Tapa Toy evOpwmrov, Cf. c. 
12, 695, a, 8. Children also, for 
the same reason, are vavdd5n; 
Part. An. iv. 10, 686, b, 10; Ingr. 
An. 11, 710, b, 12; De Mem. c. 
2 fin. and passim. 

4 Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, a, 31: 
the soul of children hardly dif‘ers 
from that of a beast. 

2= Hist, Anz iV, 8,0b00, 8, 2. 


SNGEn. AN, Wel Toon LO: 

” Polit. 1. 5, 1254, b, 10: 7é 
Mev Huwepa [(Ga] Tov ayplwy Beatle 
Thy vow. Aristotle admits, 
however, himself, Part. An. i. 3, 
643, b, 3, that the division of 
animals into tame and wild isa 
false one, as all tame animals are 
found also in a wild condition, 
The greater perfection of tame ani- 
mals is therefore something that 
is acquired ; so far as it is pice, 
it consists in a mere capacity. 

® Part. An. iv. 5, 682, a, 6, 
where also it is added: nature, 
indeed, desires to give to such 
creatures only one central organ, 
but, being unable to do this, she 
is forced to give them several. 
In the Problems (x. 45) the 
writer goes so far as to say that 
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with animals, areincomplete.! They display design but 
in a less developed form ;? and they too, as we shall 
see, have an animate existence, although only in the 
lowest stage of its development and in its most rudi- 
mentary outline. Aristotle even goes further and 
recognises a degree of life, though the least possible, in 
what appears to be inorganic.* Thus Nature as a 
whole is the gradual conquest of Form over Matter—a 
continual progression towards more perfect development 
of life. That which is absolutely first, or Form, in its 
temporal origin is last, since all Becoming is a move- 
ment out of Matter into Form, and the beginning (that 
which comes first in the order of thought) is also 
in every case the end.‘ It follows that complex exist- 
ences must be posterior to simple ones—the organic to 
the inorganic.’ Aristotle, however, does not carry this 
thought beyond the sphere of earthly existence. He 
applies it chiefly to organic nature, in which he first 
had the insight to discover a continuous progress from 


inanimate to animate, from imperfect to perfect forms 
of existence. 


nature produces wild plants and Cl 
animals in greater quantity than 
tame ones, because it is easier Ta totepa TH yeveoes mpdrepa Thy 
to make what is imperfect than vow éorl, kal rp@rov Td TH yevEeoet 
what is perfect, and because reAcutaioy . . . TE wey ody xpdvm@ 
nature, like art, is only able to mporépay rhv bAny avaykatoy elyat 
create the better after long prac- kal thy yéveow, TG Adyw SE Thy 
tice. This, however, is an ex- €éxdoTov woppjy. Metaph. ix. 8, 
aggeration of the Aristotelian 10650, a, 7: amay em apxhy Radler 
doctrine of nature’s weakness. Td ytyvduevov Kal TeAOS* aoxh yap 
1 Of. Gen. An. iii, 7, 757, b, 1d of Evexa, Tod TéAous 8’ Evera 7H 
19, 24. yéveots. Seealsep. 205, n.2, supra. 
2 Phys. ii. 8, 199, b, 9: Kal ev > Part. An. 646, b, 4. Meteor. 
rots gutois everrt Td Evert Tov, iv. 12, 389, b, 29: del 5, waArov 
Arrov Sé SinpOpwrat. djjAov [tl Exacroy] emi tay boTépwv 
3 See p. 460, n. 3, supra; and kal Baws boa oloy dpyava Kad Everd 


(=) 


. X. infra, at the end of pt. i. 
4 Part. An. ii. 1, 646, a, 25: 
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CHAPTER IX 
CONTINUATION 


B.—The Universe and the Hlements 
TURNING now from these more general inquiries into 
nature to the consideration of the actual constitution of 
the world, Arfstotle comes upon a question which had 
occupied a leading place in previous metaphysical dis- 
cussions—the question, namely, of creation. His pre- 
decessors had without exception assigned to the world 
in which we live a definite beginning in time—some, 
such as Anaxagoras, Plato, and the Pythagoreans,! 
holding that this world is the only one; others that the 
worid we see is only one among an infinite series of 
other worlds both past and present.? Aristotle was the 
first to declare that our world is eternal and un- 
This conviction seems to have early forced 
Although in his system it is not 


begotten.? 
itself upon him.‘ 


tov. We haveaclearer ideaof the 
true nature of man than of flesh, 
bones, &c., and a better idea of the 
nature of the latter than of the 
elements. Td yap of evexa HKioTa, 
évrav0a SHAov 6mov TAELoTOY TIS 
Bans: dowep yap ef Ta Eoxara 
Anpeein, ) mev UAn ovbev %AAO Tap’ 
auThv, n 8 ovala ovbey BAdAo 7) 6 
Adyos, Ta BE petakd avddoyov TE 
eyyus elvat Exaoroy, émel kal rovT MY 
Srioby eat Everd Tov, 

1 On the latter cf, ZELL. Ph. 


d. Gr. pt. 1. B78 sqq. 410 sq. 

2 The atomic school held the 
existence of both; Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Diogenes, and Em- 
pedocles placed the series in the 
past. On Heraclitus cf. ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 586, 2 ad fin. 
629, 1 ad fin.,and on Xenophanes, 
ibid. 498, 3 fin. 

3 As he says himself in the 
De Colo, i. 10, 279, b, 12. 

4 Cic. Acad. ii. 38, 119 (Az. 
Fr. 18), quotes probably from 
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placed in direct connection with the doctrine of the 
eternity of motion,! yet it follows, equally with it, from 
the consideration that the operation of creative force in 
the world must be as eternal and unchangeable as that 
force itself, and that therefore the universe which is 
produced by it, however the individual parts may 
change,” cannot as a whole have had a beginning in 


time. 


Aristotle, indeed, nowhere expressly states this 


result in the works that have come down to us, although 


he approaches very near to it.’ 


the treatise Tl. piAocodlas (see p. 
56 sq. supra), at any rate from 
oneof the dialogues, as Aristotle’s 
view: ‘Neque enim ortum esse 
unquam mundum, quod nulla 
fuerit novo consilio inito tam 
praeclari operis inceptio, et ita 
esse eum undique aptum ut nulla 
vis tantos queat motus mutation- 
emque moliri, nulla senectus 
diuturnitate temporum existere 
ut hic ornatus unquam dilapsus 
occidat.’ (Cf. PLATO, Tim. 34, B, 
68, EB, and elsewhere.) So Ps. 
PHILO, tern. M. ii. 489 (Ar. 
Fy. 17), where it is declared to 
be dew) abedtns to regard the 
dparos Beds as no better than any 
human product. 

1 See p. 387, supra. The 
latter is even quite compatible 
with the doctrine of the birth 
and destruction of the world. 

2 On this, cf. p. 468, n. 3. 

8 Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 20 sqq. 
where, in opposing the view that 
motion had ever a beginning, he 
says: had the movens and the 
mobile existed without producing 
any motion, the transition from 
rest to motion could only have 
been effected by apreviouschange 


He contents himself, in 


either in one or both of them, 
and we should have to suppose 
a mpotepa getaBorAr THs mpaTyS. 
Similarly we should have to con- 
clude that as a preliminary to 
the transition from creation to 
destruction of the world or vice 
versa a change must take place 
in the creative force or in the 
material upon which it works. 
1f both remain unchanged their 
mutual relation must also re- 
main unchanged, and therefore 
also the resultant effect. But 
according to Aristotle, God is 
eternal, and unchangeable ; 
matter, on the other hand (set- 
ting aside the doctrine of the 
immutability of the material of 
which the heavens are made), we 
know can only suffer change 
through the operation of the 
moving cause. If, therefore, the 
latter is unchangeable, its rela- 
tion to the matter and the uni- 
verse which is its product must 
be unchangeable. This is the 
argument indicated by Cicero 
in the passage quoted above, 
where Aristotle declares it to 
be inconceivable that so perfect 
a product as the world could 
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his investigations into the origin of the world, with 
proving that motion is eternal, and refuting the doctrine 
that the world has a beginning but no end.' The doc- 
trine, however, is clearly involved in his metaphysics. 
For if the primum movens is unchangeable, the effect 
which it produces upon the world must always be the 
same. It cannot at one time act asacreative, at another 
as a destructive, force. ‘The same conclusion follows also 
from Aristotle’s scientific doctrine of the immutability 
of the material of which the heavenly spheres and the 
stars are made. Not only, therefore, does the doctrine 
of a beginning and end of the world in the sense of an 
absolute birth and destruction find no place in Ari- 


have had a_ beginning novo 
consilio inito; whence it may 
be concluded that the creative 
force must have produced the 
best from all eternity in virtue 
of its own unchangeable perfec- 
tion. 

1 Aristotle devotes De Cwlo, 
i. 10-12, to the proof that the 
heavens are without beginning 
and end, confining himself, how- 
ever, almost exclusively to the at- 
tack on the Platonic view, that, 
while they will endure for ever, 
vhey yet had a beginning in time. 
His chief argument against it is 
that beginning and endlessness, 
end and beginninglessness, are 
mutually exclusive. That which 
exists for an endless period can 
neither begin nor cease to be; 
in either case there must be a 
time in which it is not (see ¢, 12, 
281, b, 18 syq. where, however, 
it is proved in too formal a way). 
Why, moreover, should that 
which has not existed for all 
eternity begin to be at this par- 


ticular moment? or why should 
that which has been from all 
eternity cease at this particular 
moment to exist? (283, a, 11) 
It is its own nature which con- 
stitutesa thing without beginning 
or end, and this in such a case 
excludes the possibility of not- 
being ; the nature of that which 
has hada beginning and is liable 
to perish must, on the other hand, 
include it. The latter, therefore, 
cannot last for ever any more 
than the former can begin or 
end (1. 29 sqq.; cf. p. 366, n. 1, fin. 
and the passage quoted, ibid. 
init. from Metaph. ix. 8). The 
views, on the other hand, of those 
who hold that the world has 
both beginning and end are 
here only lightly touched upon. 
The atomic view Aristotle con- 
sidered that he had disposed of 
by his doctrine of the unity of 
the world, while in reference to 
the view of Heraclitus and Em- 
pedocles he contents . himself 
with remarking (c. 10, 280, a, 
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stotle’s system, but even such a fundamental change in 
the constitution of the world as is presupposed by 
Heraclitus and Empedocles is wholly inconsistent both 
with his cosmology and his metaphysics. The question 
for Aristotle is not of any origin of the world in time, 
but only of its actual character and constitution. 

The universe is divided, according to Aristotle, into 
two halves of opposite character—the one terrestrial, and 
the other celestial. This opposition is at once revealed 
by the testimony of our senses: and Aristotle can 
hardly have come to it in any other way. The un- 
alterable nature of the stars and the changeless regu- 
larity of their movements form, in his opinion, so strong 
a contrast ! to terrestrial corruptibility and change, that 
we are forced to recognise two essentially different 
realms, subject to different laws. The more im- 
portant this opposition seems to him to be, the more he 
strives to demonstrate its necessity. All natural bodies, 
he argues, are capable of movement in space. But 
movement in space is either rectilineal or circular or a 
compound of both. The third of these being derived 
from the first two, it follows that the latter alone are 
simple and original—rectilineal motion proceeding from 
the centre to the circumference, or vice versa, and 
circular motion revolving round the centre. If these 
are the first natural motions, there must be certain 
bodies which by reason of their nature are the subjects 
of such movement, and which are consequently the 


11 sqq.; cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. and destruction. 

i. 629, lL ad fin.) that it attributes 1 That it was the observation 
to the world a mere change of of this which led Aristotle in 
form and not a veritable birth the first instance to make his 
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most primitive and ancient bodies. Those, on the 
contrary, which exhibit a composite movement, must be 
formed by combination from them, and receive their 
particular bias from the constituent which prepon- 
derates in their composition. That which is natural is 
always earlier than that which is opposed to nature and 
violent. It follows that circular, and also rectilineal, 
movement must be naturally fitted for some body or 
other, the more so that rotation is the only unbroken and 
interminable movement, and nothing that is contrary 
to nature fulfils these conditions. Accordingly there 
must exist two sorts of simple bodies—the one origin- 
ally destined for rectilineal, the other for circular, move- 
ment.! Rectilineal movement has opposite directions : 
it is either upwards or downwards, passing from centre 
to circumference, or vice versa. Consequently, the bodies 
which exhibit it must be of opposite natures, destined 
for the one or the other kind of motion: that is, they must 
be either light or heavy. Circular motion, on the other 
hand, exhibits no such contraries. It starts from any point 
towards any point in the circumference. So the body 
which is naturally qualified for it must likewise be with- 
out contrariety. It can neither be heavy nor light, since 
it does not rise or fall, and in fact it cannot exhibit any 
kind of rectilineal motion. Itis even impossible to com- 
municate either upward or downward motion to it by force, 
since if the one were unnatural to it the other must? be 


distinction between two realms already laid down (ce. 2, 269, a, 

of being is obvious from his 10, 14) as the basis of the dis- 

whole treatment of the subject. cussion (see p. 224, n. 3), ev év) 

Cf, also p. 366, n. 1. évayttoy, which, when thus uni- 
1 De Calo, i. 2, 268, b, 14 sqq. versally expressed, is certainly 
2 According to the principle open to dispute. 
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its natural motion.! The body that is destined for circular 
motion is also without beginning or ending, subject to 
neither increase nor diminution, neither impression nor 
change.? His argument for this is that everything that 
comes into being springs from its opposite, and every- 
thing that perishes is resolved into the same ;* all in- 
crease and decrease depend upon addition or subtraction 
of the matter ont of which a thing has grown, and there- 
fore that which, being without beginning, possesses no 
such matter, cannot increase or decrease ; all bodies, 
finally, which alter, either increase or decrease, and where 
there is no such process neither is there any alteration.* 


WLlbid. c. 3, 269, b,-18—270, a, 
12; nor can the position Bia pev 
yap évdexerat Thy BAAOU Kal Erépov 
[sc. know kivetcba| (c. 2, 269, a, 
7) be accepted except provision- 
ally as of universal validity. 
As is shown in the sequel, it is 
inapplicable to the wther. The 
position upon which the latter 
conclusion rests, (viz. that move- 
ment in a circle has no opposite). 
Aristotle, indeed, endeavours 
(c. 4) further to establish by 
special proofs. But he cannot 
prove that the motion may not 
be crooked or oblique; for if we 
have two opposite motions on 
the same or on parallel lines 
which deyiate in opposite direc- 
tions, it does not make the 
slightest difference whether the 
lines are straigbt or circular. 
Moreover, the courses of the 
fixed stars and of the planets 
are actually in opposite direc- 
tions; why may these bodies 
not, then, consist of different 
wtherial substance? We are not 
warranted, however, with MrEynur 


(Aristot. Thierkunde, 393) in 
casting a doubt upon Aristotle’s 
clearly expressed meaning, mere- 
ly on the ground of the actual 
difficulties that beset the theory. 

2 He says, De Calo, i. 3, 270, 
a, 18, b, 1: ayévntov kal &pOaprov 
kal dvavéts kal dvadAolwrov, &td.ov 
kal ov’ abfinow Exov ove Pbicw, 
GAN ayhpatoy Kab dvadAolwroy Kal 
amabés. Cf. Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
Bed, sul. 1 2) LOGS Jan SONb 2s 

* On this point, cf. also p. 
341 sq. 

* De Cela, i. 3, 270, a, 18-35. 
The immutability of the body 
which has no opposite might have 
been proved more simply and 
conclusively from the proposi- 
tion (p. 341, and p. 353 sq. above) 
that all change means transition 
from one state into its opposite, 
and that a thing can only be 
operated upon by its opposite. 
Aristotle, however, does not here 
adopt this method, as his investi- 
gation into the conception of 
change and affection was not 
published until later—in his 
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This position draws further support from experience. 
For he contends that if the spaces of the heavens, as well 
as the intermediate space between heaven and earth, 
were full of air or fire, then the bulk of these elements, 
considering the magnitude of the stars and their distance 
from each other, would be so hugely disproportioned to 
that of the remaining elements that the latter could not 
preserve their equilibrium, but would be swallowed up 
by them. A proper proportion between the elements ! 
can therefore only be maintained on the hypothesis that 
the celestial space is filled with a body different from the 
matter of the elements.2 We are also led to believe that 
this body is superior to all change, by the fact that 
antiquity, so far as tradition reaches, furnishes us with 
no evidence of the least alteration in the fabric of the 
heaven or its parts. Finally, the unthinking belief of 
humanity harmonises with this conviction, and such a 
belief deserves respect as the inheritance of unnumbered 
generations.‘ All nations have placed the residence of 
the gods in heaven, because they were convinced of its 
immortal and divine nature. The name ‘ther’ may 
be traced to the same source, for Aristotle, like Plato,” 
derives it from de) Oetv, from the restless rotation of 


treatise on birth and destruc- 
tion. ‘i 

1 Such a proportion involves 
that there is as much air and as 
much fire as will be produced by 
the transformation of all water 
into air and all air into fire on 
the basis of the existing quanti- 
tative extent of these bodies. 

2 Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 138-340, 
Hid Moe 


3 De Celo, i. 3, 270, b, 11. 

1 ob yap Gmak ovde Bls GAN 
dmempdnis Set voulCew Tas avTas 
agixvercbar ddEas eis nas. De 
Colo, 270, b, 19. See Meteor. 
339, b, 27, where the same reason. 
is given in almost the same 
words, and Metaph. xii. 8 ad fin. 
See infra, the section of Ch. IX. 
onthe Heavens, and Ch. XII. pt. 2. 

5 PLATO, Crat. 410, B. 
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the celestial globes, and not from ai@ev.' 
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The conclu- 


sion is that the ether must be distinguished from all 


elementary matter.’ 


1 De Celo, i. 3, 270, b, 4-25; 
Meteora lems) 13095 ee LO sages 
and following these passages 
De Mundo, c. 2; 392, a, 5. On 
the name ‘ether,’ cf. ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 897, 4 ad fin. 

* Although it is called mparox 
otoxetov, De Calo, iii. 1, 298, b, 
Gs chor al BOS. Daclen Caos 
339, b, 16, 340, b, 11, 7d rav 
aotpwy atoxetov; Gen. An. iii. 
3, 737, a, 1, it is yet expressly 
distinguished in these passages 
from the four orotxeta. Gen. An. 
li. 3, 736, b, 29, it is called €repoy 
vGua kal Oevdtepoy THY KadovMéevwy 
arotxelwy; Meteor. i, 3, 340, b, 7 
(cf. p. 488, n. 8, infra), Erepoy cOua 
mupds te kat %epos; and De Celo, 
i. 2, 269, a, 80: ovola cadparos 
&urAAn Tapa Tas evTavOa ovoTdceis 
Oevorépa Kat mpotepa toiTwy amdy- 
tov; cf. ibid. c. 3 (following n.). 
If, therefore, we understand by 
otoxeia Only such simple bodies 
as stand to one another in the 
relation of opposites, and pass 
into one another, we cannot 
reckon the xther among these. 
Only when we extend the mean- 
ing of the word to embrace ail 
simple bodies can we call it a 
ototxetov. On the other hand, it 
is, to say the least of it, in- 
accurate and misleading to say 
that according to Aristotle the 
celestial spheres have ‘no ma- 
terial substratum’ (BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Arist. 198; HERTLING, 
Mat. und Form, 22), that ‘the 
zther consists of a material which 
is ‘no material, of an immaterial 
material’ (KAMPE, Zrkhennt- 


Without opposition and without 


nissth. d. Arist. 30 sq.) that all 
that is meant by the tan of the 
stars is the potentiality they 
possess of motion and change 
in space, and that in this sense 
we might even attribute tA7 to 
vovs (HERTLING, ibid. 23). Ari- 
stotle certainly says, Wetaph. viii. 
4, 1044, b, 7: in the case of 
yevyntal ovola, we have to deal 
both with their matter and form ; 
it is otherwise with @vowal wey 
aléior Se oboiar. ‘tows yap Eva 
ovk exer Any, 2) ov Tora’THY GAAG 
Kévoy KaT& Témoy KT. Matter, 
however, is denied of the hea- 
venly bodies only in the sense in 
which it belongs to temporal 
things. Aristotle means that if 
we understand by #Ay that of 
which a thing is made, the 
tmoxelucvoy yeverews Kal pOopas 
dextixdy (as it is defined, Gen. ef 
Corr.i.4, 320, a, 2), the uncreated 
and eternal has no Ay in this 
sense; but if we take it in the 
mnore general sense of the sub- 
stratum of change, the duvduer dy, 
it has #An, inasmuch as it is 
capable of movement in space. 
That this is all that Aristotle 
means is obviousfrom the parallel 
passages, xii. 2, 1069, b, 24: 
mdvra ® tanvexet boa metaBddre 

.. kal rOv Gidley boo wh yevynrd 
Kw7nTda SE popa, GAA‘ ov yevynThy, 
BAA dev mor; viii. 1,1042,b. 5: 
ob yap avdyen, ef ti trny exe 
TomUKyY, TotTo Kal yevyntyy Kab 
Pbdpriy exew; c. 8, 1050, b, 20: 
ovd’ ef Tt ivodpmevoy aldiov, ovK €ort 
kare Sivauiv Kivodmevoy GAN }) 
ndesy mort [only in respect of 
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mutation, it stands above the strife of the elements: 
these belong to the terrestrial, it to the celestial, world : 
of it are formed the heavenly spheres and stars; it is 
the god-like in the realm of matter.! 

The four elements are different in all respects. If 
circular movement is peculiar to the ether, their move- 
ment is rectilineal. But, as we have remarked, recti- 
lineal motion follows two opposite directions, upand down, 
toward the circumference and toward the centre. That 
which tends naturally downwards is heavy ; that which 
rises is light. Accordingly the elements exhibit the 
opposites of heavy and light.? This opposition cannot, 
he holds, be reduced to quantitative differences of magni- 
tude, of mathematical figure, or density ; it is original 
and qualitative. The peculiarities of the elementary 
materials we cannot explain either, with Plato and Demo- 
critus, by the mathematical qualities of atoms, or, with 
the elder physicists, by the rarefaction and condensation 


locality can it be said to move 
merely duvduer and not évepyele, 
inasmuch as it is not yet in the 
place to which it is moving] 
tobtov & [i.e. Tov mébey mot Kivet- 
cOar] tAny odOey KwAvEr bmapxew. 
De Clo, i. 9, 278, a, 10 sqq. 
Aristotle expressly says: 6 odpayds 
as a universal conception is 
different from 85e 6 odpayds ; the 
former is efSos Kal poppy, the 
latter 7H fAn mewrywévoy. Still 
less can we infer from Metaph. 
viii. 4, that the celestial globes 
are incorporeal beings (like the 
eether, they are frequently called 
Qcia oduara, kc.: see Ind. Ar. 
742, a, 43-60); we cannot, there- 
fore, suppose for a moment that 


An is denied of them in the 
same sense as it is denied of the 
immaterial Nous, or that it can 
be attributed to the latter in the 
same sense as to the former. 

1 Tt is called @etos, Meteor. i. 
3, 339, b, 25; also, similarly, De 
Calo, i. 3, 270, b, 11, 20: 7 mpdrn 
ovoia TaY cwudtTwy, To mpOToy 
TGua, Erepdy TLOV Tapa iv Kal mip 
kal depo, kal Hdwp. bid. ii. 1, 284, 
a, 4 Later philosophers, such as 
Cicero’s Epicurean (WV. De. i. 13, 
33, ef. KrRiIscHE, forsch., 306 
sqq.) and the pseudo-Justin 
Cohort. c. 5, 36, identify on this 
ground God and the zether. 

2 See p. 473 sq. 
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of one and the same primitive material. We have 
already proved this point with regard to the first 
hypothesis.‘ But those who deduce the differences of 
matter from a condensation and rarefaction of some one 
original element are, besides other arguments, met by 
the objection that they do not explain the distinction 
between light and heavy substance. They confine 
the difference between the elements to a mere relation 
of magnitudes, and accordingly represent it as some- 
thing merely relative.? To Aristotle’s mind, the oppo- 
sition of rectilineal movements and natural localities at 
once demands a qualitative difference between the ele- 
ments. ectilineal motion being just as primitive as 
circular motion, there must be certain bodies which are 
especially designed for it.* Again, since it includes 
two tendencies, upward and downward, we must in the 
first. place assume two bodies, of which one naturally 
sinks, the other rises, the one tending to the centre, the 
other to the circumference of the world. In the second 
place, we must imagine an intermediate element, or 
rather a pair of elements, the one approximating to 
the former, and the other to the latter. Of these four 
bodies, the first two are earth and fire, the other two 
water and air, Earth is absolutely heavy and entirely 
devoid of lightness ; fire is absolutely light and entirely 
devoid of heaviness. The one moves straight to the 
centre, and therefore sinks below all other bodies ; the 
other moves straight to the circumference, and therefore 


1 See p. 443 sqq. 20; Metaph. i. 8, 988, b, 29 sqq. 
2 Aristotle discusses this view 8 See p. 473. 
De Celo, iii. 6, cf. iv. 5, 312, b, 
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rises above all other bodies. Water and air, on the 
other hand, are only relatively heavy, and therefore also 
relatively light. Water is heavier than air and fire, 
but lighter than earth; air heavier than fire, but lighter 
than water and earth. Under no possible circumstances, 
unless compelled by forcible movement, does fire sink of 
itself into the place of air; nor, again, does earth rise 
into that of water. Air and water, on the contrary, 
sink into the lower regions when the matter which fills 
them is withdrawn.! Earth is everywhere heavy; water, 
everywhere except in earth; air, everywhere except in 
earth and water;? fire, nowhere.* Therefore of two 
bodies the one which holds the more air may be heavier 
in air but lighter in water than the other—a hundred- 


weight of wood, for instance, thana pound of lead. 
We may arrive at these four elements even more 


definitely by another process of reasoning. 


1 Properly, indeed, they ought 
to rise into the higher ; Aristotle 
admits himself, De Calo, iv. 5, 
312, b, sqq., that this does happen 
unless external force be applied, 
—_without, however, explaining a 
circumstance which has so im- 
portant a bearing upon his 
theory. 

2 That even air has weight is 
obvious from the fact that a 
bladder full of airis heavier than 
anempty one; bid. c. 4, Sill so 

3 Aristotle, in the passage 
just referred to, finds in this 
theory an explanation of the 
difference between absolute and 
specific gravity. 

4 De Celo, iv. 3-5, The same 
ideas occur, in a somewhat 
different application, il. 3, 286, a, 
12 sqq. Itis there said that the 


All 


world cannot consist of ether 
alone, for it must have an immovy- 
able centre. There must there- 
fore be a body whose nature it is 
to rest at the centre and move 
towards it, and therefore also one 
of an opposite nature. We thus 
have earth and fire, which in 
turn require water and air as 
intermediate elements. 

5 For what follows, see Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 2,3. The trueauthor 
of this theory of the elements is 
said to be Hippocrates (according 
to IDELER, Arist. Meteor. ii. 389, 
who appeals to GALEN, De Hlem. 
sec. Hippocr.i.9, Opp. ed. Kiihn, 
i. 481sq.). This, however, is un- 
certain for several reasons. In 
the first place, neither of the 
works here referred to, II. gatos 
avOpémov and I]. capkay, can be 
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bodies capable of boing perceived by the senses are 
prehensible ; but all qualities perceptible by the sense of 
touch, with the exception of gravity and levity,’ are 
reducible to four—warmth, cold, dryness, moisture.? 
Aristotle regards the first two of these properties as 


active, the others as passive.* 


attributed to Hippocrates. The 
former is without doubt the 
work, or an extract from a work, 
of Polybus, his son-in-law : the 
latter is of post-Aristotelian 
origin, cf. KbuN, Hippocr. Opp.1. 
exlvii., clv.; Litrrt, @uvres @’ 
Hippocrate, i. 345 sqq. 384. 
Again, while the treatise II. pvctos 
avOpmHmov recognises (c. 1 iit.) 
Empedocles’s four elements and 
even makes heat and cold, dry- 
ness and moisture the constitu- 
ent elements of every living thing 
(c. 3), it yet does not bring these 
two positions together as Ari- 
stotle does, or deduce each of the 
four elements from the various 
combinations of those four pro- 
perties into pairs; nor, indeed, 
does GALEN (see sup7a) claim this 
for it. The treatise Il. caprdv, on 
the other hand, refers (ati. 425, K) 
to the Aristotelian account of the 
elements, but this merely proves 
that it is later than Aristotle. 
That heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, were regarded as the 
elements of things in the medical 
schools of his time, is corro- 
borated by PLATO, Sym. 186, D. 
187, D. The early physicists 
regarded the conflict of heat and 
cold as the primary principle of 
evolution and frequently united 
with it that of dryness and mois- 
ture, without, however, as yet ex- 
pressly combining these four as 
the primary properties of things. 


Now, by joining these 


Cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 205, 241, 
519 sq. 897. 

1 We have not here to do with 
these, as they do not indicate a 
particular kind of action and 
passion; the elements, on the 
other hand, stand to one another 
in that particular relation of 
action and passion (ibid. 329, 
b, 20), which the treatise on 
birth and destruction chiefly dis- 
cusses. 

* Ibid. 329, b, 24: Oepudy dé 
kal puxpov Kal byphy Kal Enpby rd 
Bey T@ TwomTiund elvar Ta 5E TE 
mabytikd A€yeTar* Bepudy ydp éart 
7) ovykpivoy Td Syoyer) [from 
which it follows that fire separates 
heterogeneous elements], Wuxpdy 
d& 1d cuvdyov Kal cuyKpivoy dpuolws 
Ta TE ovyyevy Kal TX uh Sudpuaa, 
dypby Se 7d adpioroy oikelw 8p 
eddpiotov by, Enpdy Be 7d adpicrov 
Mev oikel@ bpw, Surdpiorov dé. (CE. 
Meteor. iv. 4, 381, b, b, 29.) The 
qualities Aerrby, maxd, yAloxpor, 
Kpavpov, Madakdy, okAnpoy are re- 
duced to these primary qualities ; 
diepdv and BeBpeypévov form two 
kinds of moisture, &npdy in its 
narrower sense and memnyds of 
dryness, 

% Meteor. iv. 1 init.: eed 88 
rérrapa Sidpiotrar atria Toy orot- 
xelwv,... dv ra wey dbo ronTiKd, 
70 Oeppov kal rd Wuxpdy, Ta dE Svo 
Tabyticd, Td Enpdv Kal Td bypdv: F 
dé wloris ToUTwY ex THs emaywyns. 
gaiverat yop ey maow pep 
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four properties in pairs, we obtain, after eliminating 
two impossible combinations, four that are possible, in 
which one active and one passive property are always 
united, and thus four simple bodies or elements are 
exhibited '!—warm and dry, or fire; warm and moist, 
or air;? cold and moist, or water; cold and dry, or 


earth.3 


These are the four sorts of matter of which all 


composite bodies consist, which are excreted from all, 


Gepudrns Kal Wuxpdrns dpiCovoat 
kal cuupvovcar kal weraBdAdovaa 
Te duoyer Kal Te wh dpmoyera, Kad 
bypalvovoat Kal knpalvovta Kai 
cKAnptvovoa Kal maddrrovoa, Ta 
dé Enpa Kal sypda dpiCdueva Kad 
TaAAG Te eipnucva TA4On do XovTa. 
Cf. c. 4 init. c. 5, 382, a, 27 sqq. 
e210, 388,.a, 21, c. 11, 389, a, 29. 

1 In his description of these 
four primary substances and their 
fundamental attributes Aristotle 
is not quite consistent. Thus 
Gen, et Corr. ii. 2, 329, b, 7, 18, 
c. 3, 330, a, 30, 33, and Meteor. i. 
2, 339, a, 13, he calls the latter 
(heat, cold, &c.) both oro:xeta and 
apxal, the bodies of which they 
are attributes, arAa oduara, Ind. 
Arist. 76, b, 15 sqq. Again, they 
are frequently called ocro:xeta 
with the addition ra kadovpeva 
[Phys. i. 4, 187, a, 26, iii. 5, 304, 
b, 33. Gen. e¢ Corr. ii. 1, 328, b, 
31, 329, a, 26. Meteor. i. 3, 339, 
byb.. Gen. An: ii. 3, 736, b; 29: 
Metaph. i. 4,985, a, 84: 7a ws ev 
dans «lier Reydueva ororxeia, 
Part. An. ii. 1, 646, a, 13 even 
Ta KaAovmeva Td TiVWY OTOLXELO, 
so that we clearly see that he is 
merely following in this the 
usage of others. On the other 
hand, orotxetov—which in its 
most general sense indicates con- 


you : I, 


stituent parts of any kind (évur- 
dpxovra), and thus even the com- 
ponent parts of a conception ora 
demonstration, as well as the 
form as constituent part of the 
thing, but in a more special 
sense the évumdpyov as bAny 
(BonrtZ, Ind. Arist. 702, a, 18 
sqq.)—stands for the ultimate 
material constituents of bodies 
themselves, that eis 6 Siaipetrar ru 
THpara toxara, exciva 5& unrér’ eis 
dddAa elder Siapépovra [Metaph. v. 
3, 1014, a, 32; cf. i. 3, 983, b, 8], 
cis 0 TaAAG oémata Siatpetrat, ev- 
umdpxov Buvduer 7) evepyela, aid 5° 
gory adialperoy cis Erepa Td elder 
(De Colo, iii. 3, 303, a, 15). So 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 7 init. ; Meteor. 
i. 1 init. (rOv oroxelwy TOY Twma- 
TuKGY); 11. 2, 355, b, 1, iv. 1 init. 3 
De Colo, iii. 3 init. c. 5 init., and 
innumerable other places. The 
original oppositions, moreover, 
which succeed primary substance 
as the second principle of exist- 
ence (as the elements are the 
third, Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, a, 
32),are called atria réy croixelwy, 
Meteor. iv. 1 init. 

> “Oioy aruls yap & anhp, Glen. 
et Corr. ii. 3, 330, b, 4. 

$ Gen. et Corr. ii. 3. 
iv, 1 tnit. 


Meteor. 


II 
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and into which all are resolved.’ Their own primitive 
proved by the fact that 
by transmutation, pass into each 
other, they never excrete any other body from them- 
selves.2. Every composite body in the terrestrial king- 
dom contains all of them. Yet they are never revealed 
to our experience in perfect purity.* 


and indecomposable nature is 
though they can, 


For example, 
elemental fire must not be confounded with a flame, 
which is produced by an intensification of its warmth, 
as ice is by an intensification of the cold natural to 


water. 


Elemental fire is caloric, or warm and dry 


evaporation ;° flame, on the contrary, is no constant 


1 De Calo, iii. 3. Metaph. v. 
3, see p. 481, n. 1,and elsewhere. 

2 De Celo, iii. 3,302, a, 19 sqq. 

8 as is more fully proved, 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 8. 

4 Gen. et Cor. ii. 3, 330, b, 21: 
odk ear. B& Td Top Kal 5 ahp Kar 
fxaotoy Tay «ipnucvwv amdody, 
QAAG purtéys TH 8’ arg TOLAUTO 
pév early, oF mEvTOL ravTa [TavTa], 
ofoy ef TL TG Tupl Smoroy, mupoeides, 
od mip, Kal To TH GEpt depoerdes ° 
Suolws Bt Kawl TeV BAdov. Ck: 
Meteor. ii. 4, 359, b, 32, where, 
referring to the distinction be- 
tween wet and dry vapour, which 
js discussed below, he says: fort 
5° ore 7) Sypoy ayev Tov Enpod 
obre Td Enpdy avev TOU bypod, GAAG 
mdyta Tavra AéyeTat KaTa THY 
Smrepoxny. Ibid. ii. 5, 362, a, 9: 
dry vapours are only produced 
where moisture is present. 1bid. iv. 
8. According to Phys. iv. 7, 214; 
a, 32, air is intermingled with 
water; whereas, in De Sensw, c. 5, 
443, a, 4, this is controverted ; cf. 
Meyer, Arist. Thierkunde, 404sq. 

5 Gen. et Corr. ii. 3, 330, b, 
25; 7d d¢ mip éorly smepBoary 


Gepudtntos, domep kal KpdaTaddos 
Wuxpétntos* 7 ‘yap mits kal 7 
Céois dwepBoral tives €iow, n mev 
Vuxpdtntos 7 5& Bepudtnros. ei ovv 
6 Kpvotadrds eats migis dypod 
Wuxpod, Kal 7d mip Fora (eats 
Enpod Oepuod. Sid Kal ovdéey ovr’ ék 
kputtdddou “ylyverat ob7 éx tupés. 
The same remark is made about 
fire, Meteor. i. 3, 340, b, 21, c. 4, 
341, b, 22; cf. 1.13: aparov mer 
yap bed Thy eyKdKAtov popdy ore 
Td Bepudy Kal Enpdy, 9 A€youen wip” 
avévumoy yap Td Kowdy, &c. What 
is called ‘ fire’ isa kind of inflam- 
mable material (dmé«ravua)which, 
like smoke, can be kindled by a 
little motion. Heraclitus had 
identified fire with heat in 
general (see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 588 sq.); the distinction 
between fire and the heat of 
fire appears in his school (PLATO, 
Crat. 413, 0). Aristotle had a 
special reason for emphasising 
this distinction, as is indicated 
by the above passage from the 
Meteorology. Yor it was impos- 
sible that between the aérial and 
the celestial sphere there should 
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material, but a phenomenon occasioned by the transmu- 
tation of moist and dry substance (air and earth).! 
Again, while each of the elements exhibits two essential 
properties, one of which in each case is its proper and 
distinctive characteristic—the dryness of earth, the cold 
of water, the ‘ moisture’ or fluidity of air, the warmth of 
fire.” Since, finally, each element includes a passive 
and an active quality,* it follows that all act upon and 
-are acted on by one another, that they mingle and are 
transformed into one another—a process, indeed, which 
would not otherwise be conceivable. Each element 
may pass into all the rest, for everything goes from 


be a region of fire, as he was 
forced to hold there was, if ‘fire’ 
included only visible flame. 

1 Meteor. ii. 2, 355, a, 9: 7 
Mev yap PAdE Sid cuvEXods typod 
kal Enpod weraBadrrdvtwy ylyverar 
kal ov Tpéperar [With which that 
which is improperly called rpoph, 
Long. Vit. 3, 463, b, 24, Vita et 
M. c. 5, 470, a, 2, does not con- 
flict]* ob yap 7 aith ob0a diawéver 
ovbéva xpdvoy ws eimeiy, Thid. c. 
3, 357, b, 31: KxaOdrep 7d ray 
pedvtwy bddTwy kal Td THs proyds 
pevua. Vita et M. c. 5, 470, a, 2. 

2 Gen. et Corr. ii. 3, 331, a, 
3B: ov phy GAN amrBs ye rérrapa 
éyta [Ta oroxeia] évds Exaordy 
éoTl, yh jmev Enpovd puadAroy 7) 
Wuxpov, Hap SE Wuyxpod padrror 
h bypov, anp & typo pardov 7 
Oepuov, mip SE Oepuotd uaGdArov 7} 
énpot. Meteor. iv. 4, 382, a, 3. 
In the latter passage Aristotle 
says, among other things, that 
earth and water alone are in- 
habited by living beings (on which 
vide below), because they alone 
are vAn TY cwudrwy. For 
although cold is held by Aristotle 


to be the primary quality of 
water, moisture of air, he yet tells 
us here: Aéyera: 8& tay oToLxelwy 
iStalrara Enpod wy vi, bypov dé 
Bdap . . . TiOgueda dé bypovd cdua 
Fdwp, Enpod de yy (iv. 4, 5, 382, 
a, 3, b, 3); and since dryness 
and moisture are regarded as the 
passive or material qualities (see 
p. 480, supru), earth and water 
are held to be the matter of all 
bodies. Fire, on the other hand, 
represents in a special sense 
the element of form (Gen. et 
Corr. i. 8, 335, a, 9 sqq.), for here, 
as elsewhere, the containing ele- 
ment stands to the contained ip 
the relation of form to matter 
(De Calo, iv. 4, 312, a, JD) 
Similarly, more reality is attri- 
buted to heat than to cold, inas« 
much as the former is a positive, 
the latter a negative, at tribute ; 
the one is classed as being, the 
other as not-being (Gren. ct Corr. 
i, 3, 318, b, 14). 

* See pp. 479 sq. supra. 

* Gen. et Corr. ii. 2, 329, b, 
22, ¢. 7, and elsewhere; see pp. 
450 sq. supra. 

TI 2 
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opposite to opposite ; but the elements are all opposed 
to each other just in the same way as their distinctive 
properties (warmth, cold, dryness, and moisture) are 
opposed. The more complete this opposition is, the 
more difficult and the slower is the process of transition 
from one to the other; the less complete, the easier. 
Therefore, when two elements exhibit respectively a 
conflict of both their essential properties, the process is 
slower and more difficult than when they have one 
property in common and conflict only in respect of the 
other. In the latter case the alteration of one property 
in one of them occasions a complete transmutation into 
the other; while in the former case we only gain one 
step by such a change—for only the element interme- 
diate between the two that are opposed is produced, and 
it requires a second transmutation before the meta- 
morphosis is complete. For instance, by removing the 
cold of water, we obtain air; but it is only when the 
humidity common to water and air has been removed 
that we obtain fire. If the humidity of water dis- 
appears, earth is produced; but in order to generate 
fire, the coldness common to earth and water must be 
withdrawn. Hence it follows that the elements which 
are wholly opposed to one another are metamorphosed 
by an indirect process; those which are but partially 
opposed are transformed directly. Fire passes directly 
into air or earth, indirectly into water; air directly into 
fire or water, indirectly into earth; water directly 
into air or earth, indirectly into fire; earth directly 
into water or fire, indirectly into air.' Thus all the 


1 Gen. et Corr. ii. 4. 
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elements, as Heraclitus and Plato had already demon- 
strated,’ form together one complete whole, a self- 
contained circle of generation and destruction,? the parts 
of which are incessantly undergoing transformation, but 
steadfastly maintaining the law of their metamorphosis, 
preserving the same forms and proportions in the midst 
of the ceaseless transmutation of their matter.* 

These propositions concerning the nature of the 
elementary bodies are enough to prove that there is 
only one world. Tor if each body has its natural place, 
and if its very essence consists in its having it, then all 
bodies, unless hindered by force, must move to these 
their natural localities—earth to the centre, ether to 
circumference, and the other elements to the inter- 
mediate spaces. Hence it is impossible that there 
should be more than one region of earth, water, air, 
fire, and ether, and consequently that there should be 
another world besides the one in which we live. We 
cannot suppose that a body is forcibly retained in a 
locality beyond the world, since such a locality must be 


1Cf, Zeit. Ph. d. Gr. i. todto Kal mibavdy, as &dbvarov wn 


619, and 2d2d. ii. 680. 

2 Gen. et Corr. ibid. 331, b, 2: 
dbote pavepoy br1 KvKAw TE EoT aL 7 
yéveots ToIs aMAOs THmact, KC. 

3 Meteor. ii. 3, 357, b, 27: it 
is asked, wétepoy kal 7 OddaTT~o, 
éel Siauéver TOY aiTadY ovoa moplwy 
api0ue, } Te clber kal Te ToT@ 
petaBadrAdvtwy Gael Tay pepar, 
Kabdmep ahp Kal To méT ov Udwp 
kal Th mop. del yap GAAO Kal GAAO 
ylverat Tobrav ExaoTov, Td 9 Eidos 
Tov TAHVous Exdorov ToOUTwY MéeveEL, 
Kabdmep TO Tay pedyToy bddTwY Kat 
Ty THS pAoyds pedua, pavepy 5) 


tov avtov elvan wept TavTwYy TOUT WY 
Adyov, kal Siapeper TaxuTHATe Kal 
Bpaduryre THs wetaBoAns emt may- 
tTwy TE Kal POopay civat Kal yéeveoty, 
TavTHY MEevTOL TETAYMEVHS TUMBE, - 
yew waaw avtots. 358, b, 29: 
ovre del TX ada mépyn Siapevel, ode 
yns ore OaddtTys, GAAG pdvov 6 
mwas vykos. Kal yap Kal wepl yiis 
bmotws det brodaBeiv’ Tho wey yap 
avéepxerar Th 8& mdAwW ouvyKara- 
Batver nal rovs Témovs cuupeTa- 
BdAAe Ta 7’ emimoAd(ovTa Kal Te 
xatiévtTa méAw. Of. also ZELL. 
Ph, d. Gr. i. 2, 576, 620. 
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the natural place of some other body; and if all bodies 
in this one world have their place, there can be no body 
outside it, and consequently no space, since space is 
only that in which a body is or can be.’ The same 
conclusion is arrived at also from another side. Several 
worlds would presuppose several first causes of motion, 
which would be specifically similar, and consequently 
only different in their matter. But the primwm movens 
has no matter: it is single and complete in itself. It 
follows that the world which derives its continuous and 
eternal motion from the first cause must be so too.? 
If, however, we are told that the concept of the world, 
like all concepts, must manifest itself in several indivi- 
duals, Aristotle bids us answer that this argument 
would be only conclusive if there were an extra-mundane 
matter in which this concept could incorporate itself, 
but since our world embraces the whole of matter, it is 
of necessity single in its kind, although we ought 
always to distinguish between its concept and the 
phenomenal manifestation of the same which is present 
to our senses.> If there are not several worlds now in 
existence, no more can there be such in the future, or 
have been at any past period. This world of ours is 
one, and single, and complete.* 


' De Colo,i. 8, 6. 9, 278, b, iol wAclous odpavol obr’ eyéevovto 
21 sqq. 279, a, £1. ott’ evdéxeTar yeveoOat mAclous * 

2 This metaphysical proof, GAd’ es Kal udvos cal TéAcios obTOS 
held in prospect De Celo, i. 8, ovpavds éorw. bid. i. 1 fin.: 
277, b, 9, is given Metaph. xii. 8, particular bodies are infinite in 
1074, a, 81 sqq.; ef. also p. 388 number; 7d dé way 08 tadTa pdpia 
sq.,and on matter as the source TéAcioy dvaykaioy civat Kat Kabdmrep 
of multiplicity, p. 368 sq. Tovvoua onuatver, mayTN, Kal wh TH 

3 De Calo,i.9; cf. p. 222. mev TH 8? ov. 

1 Thid, 279, a, 9: dor’ obre voy 
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Furthermore, the shape of the universe is deter- 
mined by the nature of the five simple bodies. Since 
circular motion is proper to one of them, and rectilinear 
motion to the rest, we obtain in the first place the 
distinction, touched upon above, between the two chief 
regions of the world—that in which circular motion 
rules, and that in which the opposite movements up 
and down hold sway : i.e. that which is full of ether, and 
that which contains the four elements. In both of 
them the materials lie in spherical layers one above 
the other. For since similar materials uniformly strive 
to reach their natural localities, which in turn are deter- 
mined by their distance from the centre of the world, 
it follows that the materials of each sort are conglobated 
in spheres which are at all points equidistant from the 
centre. In the middle of the whole les the earth—a 
solid sphere,! but in extent a relatively small portion of 


the world.? 


1 Besides theargument quoted 
in the text, Aristotle proves the 
rotundity of the earth (De Calo, 
ii. 14, 297, a, 6 sqq.) from the 
form of its shadow on the moon 
during an eclipse, from the differ- 
ent stars visible in the north and 
the south, and the fact (already 
touched on 296, b, 18) that falling 
bodies do not move in parallel 
lines but only at similar angles 
towards the earth. With regard 
to the last, there is room for 
doubt whether it had been ascer- 
tained by accurate observation 
and experiment, or whether it 
was not an inference from the 
theory that all bodies which have 
weight gravitate towards the 
centre. 


Its fixture in this locality proceeds partly 


2 In proof of this statement 
Aristotle, Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 6, 
340, a, 6, refers generally to the 
aaoTporoyind Gewphuata, De Colo; 
as above. 297, b, 380 sqq., he 
adduces the fact that when we 
move even a short distance north 
or south, some of the stars 
visible over the horizon seem to 
change their positions. He re- 
marks here that mathematicians 
reckon the circumference of the 
earth at 400,000 stadia (50,000 
miles: about double, therefore, 
the true measurement), and that 
as compared with the size of the 
celestial bodies this is a com- 
paratively small figure. The hy- 
pothesis (so important in later 
times for Columbus's discovery) 
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from the nature of its material,! and partly from its 
position in the universe : * observation, moreover, assures 
us of the fact.2 The hollows on the surface of the earth 
are filled with water, the upper surface of which is 
spherical. Around the water and the earth are hollow 
spheres—first of air, then of fire. Aristotle, however, 
not unfrequently identifies the two last, remarking that 
what we call air is composed partly of moist and partly 
of dry vapour, the latter produced from earth, the 
former from water and the moisture of the earth: the 
drier kinds mount upwards, the more humid, from their 


that the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans are all one sea, he further 
thinks worthy of respect. De 
An. iii. 3, 428, b, 3, Meteor. i. 
8, 345, b, 2, he tells us that the 
sun is larger than the earth. 

1 De Colo, ii. 14, where Aristotle 
opposes the view that the earth 
moves, both in the form in which it 
was held by Philolaus (ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 388), and in the form 
given to it by Hicetas, Ecphantus, 
Heraclides (ibid. i. 459, ii. 1, 
8x7 sq.), and attributed also to 
Plato (ibid. ii. 1, 682, 2). His 
chief reason is (296, a, 27, b, 6, 25) 
that circular motion is contrary 
to the elemental nature of the 
earth, in virtue of which its 
proper motion is rectilinear and 
toward the centre. For the 
same reason all other motions 
must be denied of it. For since 
its natural motion is toward the 
centre, and all bodies rest when 
they arrive at the place toward 
which they naturally gravitate, 
motion away from the centre 
cannot belong to any part of it 
and the whole must be at rest. 


2 


* The rotation of the world 


presupposes a fixed centre, which 
Aristotle conceives of as cor- 
poreal ; see p. 480, supra. 

8’ Thus, heavy bodies when 
thrown upwards in a straight 
line return to their starting-point 
(ibid. 296, b, 25 sqq.). Moreover, 
astronomical phenomena find a 
satisfactory explanation on the 
hypothesis that the earth rests 
(297, a, 2), while on the oppo- 
site hypothesis irregularities 
must result; for instance, the 
stars could not always rise and 
set at the same points (296, a, 
34 sqq.). The ‘ motion’ referred 
to in Anal. Post. ii. 1, 89, b, 30, is 
the earthquake. 

* The proof of this, De Celo, 
ii. 4, 287, b, 1 sqq., is as follows: 
as water always accumulates in 
the deepest parts, and the nearer 
the centre the deeper any part is, 
water must continue to flow to- 
wards the centre until all the 
deep places are filled un, de. 
until its surface is at all points 
equidistant from the centre, The 
proper place for water is the 
space occupied by thesea, Meteor. 
il. 2, 355, a, 35, b, 15, 356, a, 83, 
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greater gravity, sink downward; so the former fill the 
upper, the latter the lower, region of the atmosphere.! 
The spherical form of the lower world involves that 
of the celestial region which surrounds the former and 
touches it at all points.2- But considered in themselves, 
the heavens could scarcely be supposed to have another 
shape,’ since the sphere is the first and most perfect 
figure, and therefore the one appropriate to the first 
body. Moreover, it is only this figure which can 
revolve within the space which it encloses,‘ and ex- 
ternal to the heavens there is no space. Lastly, the 
motion of the heavens, being the measure of all move- 
ment, must be the most rapid; but the most rapid is 
that which has the shortest journey, and a circle is the 
shortest road from the same point to the same pvint. 


' Meteor. i. 3,340, b, 19 sqq. 
341, a, 2, c. 4, 341, b, 6-22; cf. i. 
1,844, b, 8, c. 8, 245, b, 32; ii, 2, 
354, b, 4 sqq.; De Celo, ii. 4, 
287, a, 30; on the difference be- 
tween dry and moist vapours 
(ava@upiao.s, or kamvds and arpls), 
v. also Meteor. ii. 4, 359, b, 28, 
360, a, 31, iil. 6. 378, a, 18. 

SEDENCeloy iA 287; ay 30 
sqq. As there can be no space 
which is void (see pp. 432 sq.), 
it follows that the celestial and 
the fiery spheres are at all points 
in contact with one another. 

’ For what follows see De 
Ceelo, li. 4. 

4 Ibid. 287, a, 11. This state- 
ment is certainly strange, for as 
ALEX. apud SIMPL. in loco, 
Schol. 493, b, 22, observed at an 
early date, a whole series of 
figures share this attribute 
with the sphere, viz. all those 


which are described by the 
spinning of a smooth body, and 
of which, therefore, each section 
which cuts the axis at right 
angles forms a circle whose 
centre is on the line of the axis. 
Simplicius gets out of the diffi- 
culty by remarking that, while 
in the case of other shapes there 
is only one axis that will serve 
the purpose, in a sphere you 
may take any you please; an ex- 
planation with which we may 
rest content on so trifling a point. 

5 Or as SIMPLICIUS, in loca, 
explains it: of all lines which 
return to the point from which 
they started, and thus inclose a 
space, the circle is the shortest ; 
just as of all surfaces of equal 
extent that which is circular, of 
all bodies of equal bulk that 
whichis globular, has thesmallest 
circumference, Hven with this 
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The finer and more uniform its matter is, the more 
perfectly spherical will be the shape of the celestial 
world:! as, indeed, in the most perfect body matter 
must be perfectly adapted to its form, and as the argu- 
ments by which the spherical shape of heaven is proved ° 
require. Still we cannot regard the matter of the 
heavens as uniformly homogeneous. Nature, in Ari- 
stotle’s opinion, reconciles all opposites by a gradual 
process, and the purity of the ether, which composes 
heaven, diminishes as it approaches the terrestrial 


atmosphere.* 


In proceeding to investigate the disposition of the 


heavens, Aristotle is guided by observation.* 


explanation the argument is a 
lame one. It is obvious that 
Aristotle accepts the globular 
form of the earth on the direct 
evidence of the senses, and 
merely adds these other proofs 
as supplementary evidence. 

1 Tbid. 287, b, 14: dct wey ody 
gpapoedis eoriv 6 kdomos diAov 
ek tovTwy, Kal BTL Kar’ aKpiBerav 
éytopvos ottws bate pnbey mire 
xepscunroy exew TaparAnalws 
Mir BAAO pnbey Tov wap’ Huiv ev 
OpOadmots pawvounevwvy, no terres- 
trial body being so completely 
adapted for an exactly symmetri- 
cal form. 

2 According to the above 
argument, the smallest elevation 
or depression in the outer sur- 
face of the celestial globe would 
presuppose a void space outside 
of it. 

3 Meteor. i. 8, 340, b, 6: 7d 
Mev yap ayw Kal méexpe oedtyns 
Erepoy elvyar T@ud pawev wupds TE 
Kal Gépos, ov yy GAN ev avTe ye Td 
bev Kadapérepoy elvar To 8 Hrrov 


All the 


eiAikpives, KC, KAMPE is wrong 
in supposing that it is the 
air as the matter of the fiery 
region and not the ether that is 
here spoken of, The &v@-méxpe 
ceAfvns does not mean the region 
below the moon, but the wpper 
regions reaching down as far as 
the moon, and lying between it 
and the starry heavens. More- 
over, c@ua Erepoy a&épos cannot 
possibly mean the air, but, as 
1. 10 immediately says, the 
TpSTOV GTOLXELoy KUKA® PEepdmevoV 
or the wether. We must not, 
however, conceive of a mixture 
of elementary substances which 
cannot extend to the region 
of circular motion, but merely of 
differences in the degree of 
density. 

' According to Eudemus (in 
Sturn. De Celo, Schol. in Arist. 
498, a, 45) Plato had thus stated 
the problem of astronomy: tlyav 
broreBero@v Suadrav Kal Terarye- 
vev Kwhoewy diacwOy} Td wept Tas 
KITES TOY TAGV@MEVwY PawsMEra, 
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heavenly bodies seem daily to move from east to west, 
but seven of them! move besides in longer periods of 


and from this time forth Greek 
astronomy held to the view that 
its function consisted in dis- 
covering hypotheses which would 
explain the phenomena as satis- 
factorily as (on their somewhat 
hardy assumption) the motion 
of the stars is explained by 
the theory of uniform motions. 
The highest criterion of the truth 
of a theory is 7d cd (eoba 7a 
gpavdueva, To take only afew in- 
stances: cf. the quotations from 
and about Heraclides, in ZELL. 
POG ra ln 86l, land am 
BockH, D. kosm. Syst. d. Platon, 
134 sqq.; Aristotle’s statements 
about Callippus, Metaph. xii. 
8, 1073, b, 35: 7rGé & HAtov rab 
7G ceAnvns 5vo weto ett mpooOE- 
Teas civat cpalpas, T% dawdueva 
ef weAAeL TiS Grodéoew; the state- 
ments and quotations from 
Geminus, in SIMPL. Phys. 64, b, 
and what the latter says of 
the old astronomers partly 
following Hudemus and Sosi- 
genes, De Calo, Schol. in Arist. 
472, a, 42, 498, a, 43, 499, a, 7, 
500, a, 25, 501, b, 28, 502, b, 5 
sqq. 503, a, 23, 504, b, 32 sqq. 
Aristotle adopts the same cri- 
terion. He asserts only those 
positions which are warranted 
by the facts ; where the latter are 
inadequately known, or do not 
speak with sufficient plainness, 
he makes no pretence of abso- 
lute certainty, but is content 
with probability. Thus Metaph. 
xi, 8, 1073, b, 38, 1074, a, 14, 
after declaring (1073, a, 11) that 
the investigation is not yet con- 
cluded, he says: dvarykaioy 5€ «i 
meAAouct ouvTeOeioa: masa TH 


pavdueva aroddoey, Kal Exacroy 
TaY Tavwuevwy érépas ohaipas 
Mid eAdrrovas eivai, Ke... . TO 
bev ody TAOS TaY ohalpav Errw 
TocovTOY .. . Td yap dvarykatoy 
apelcOw tots isxupotépois Aéryewv. 
De Colo, ii. 12, 292, a, 14: sept 
3) ToiTwy (yrey pey Kadds exer 
kal thy ém mArcioy otveow, Kalmep 
mikpas exovtas apopuds, &c.; c. 5, 
287, b, 28: the desire to explain 
everything is a mark either of 
great zeal or great folly. The 
extent, however, to which 
the attempt is open to blame 
depends upon the motive which 
inspires it, and the strength ofa 
man’s conviction of the truth of 
his views: métepoy ayOpwrivws 7 
KOPTEPLX@TEpoy, Tais ev ody &Kpt- 
Beorépois avdrykais bray Tis em- 
TUXN, TOTE Xap Exel Sel Tos ebp- 
foKxovot, viv 5¢ 7d padpmevoy pyntéor, 
Cf. also Part. An. i. 5, 644, b, 31, 
where it is said that the study of 
the heavens possesses an infinite 
charm, «i kal Kara puKpdy épan- 
téucba: and on the necessity of 
observation, cf. ibid. c.1, 639, b, 7: 
nérepov, Kabdmep of wabnuaricol ro 
mepl Thy aotpordoylay Seiyvovoty, 
otrw det Kal tov ucikdy To 
pawoueva mpatoy Ta mepl Ta (Ga 
Oewpioavta Kal Ta wepn TH Tept 
Exaoroy, émei? obtw A€yew Td Bid 
tt Kol Tas aitfas, 7) GAAwS Tus. 
(That Aristotle would decide for 
the former method is obvious.) 
Aristotle himself was a most 
careful observer of known facts ; 
see p. 46, n. 1, supra. 

' Aristotle speaks, of course, 
only of the stars known to the an- 
cients, and visible to the naked 
eye, 
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very unequal lengths in the opposite direction, 7.e. 
from west to east, around the earth. That these bodies 
could move freely in space was a thought beyond the 
reach of ancient astronomers. They fancied each star 
fixed in its sphere, and therefore were obliged to 
imagine at least as many celestial spheres as they saw 
stars differing in their movements and periods.’ Ari- 
stotle does not get beyond this view. The stars, he 
says,” as well as the whole heaven, appear to move; 
and since the earth is fixed, this phenomenon must be 
explained by a real movement of the heaven or the 


stars, or of both. 


1 Many of the older philoso- 
phers held that the stars were 
carried round by the air or the 
rotation of the world. Besides 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus, who 
held that the stars were nebulous 
masses, this view was shared by 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, and 
perhaps even Anaximenes ; Em- 
pedocles held that it was true 
of the planets but not of the fixed 
stars, which were set immovably 
in the arch of heaven (see ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 226 sq. 500, 622, 
715, 799, 898, 3). Anaximander 
seems to have been the first to 
start the theory of spheres (ibid. 
206 sq.) which was subsequently 
adopted bythePythagoreans(ibid. 
384, 1, 449) and by Parmenides 
(ibid. 528). Plato adopted it 
from the Pythagoreans (ibid. i. 
685), and was followed by Ku- 
doxus and Callippus, the leading 
astronomers of Aristotle’s time 
(see p. 497 sq., fra). Itseemed 
forced upon them by the diffi- 
culty they had in conceiving of 
a free motion of the stars, the 
idea of universal gravitation not 


It is not conceivable that both should, 


yet having dawned upon them. 
It seemed, moreover, to be de- 
manded by the nature of the 
stellar motions themselves,which, 
if they were one and the same 
every day round the earth, were 
more naturally explained by a 
single motion of the whole 
sphere of the fixed stars than by 
a number of separate motions. 
A like hypothesis seemed to 
afford the best explanation of 
the movements of the planets, 
including the sun and moon ; 
their proper motion being the 
result of the rotation of their 
spheres, which takes place, how- 
ever, in a direction opposite to 
that of the fixed stars, while 
their daily course was to be ex- 
plained on the ground that the 
rotation of the stellar regions 
included them also. 

2 De Calo, ii. 8. This argu- 
ment isstated withsome fullness, 
because it shows the important 
fact that Aristotle already pre- 
supposes the existence of dif- 
Jerent stellar spheres. 
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move independently, for in this case how could we 
explain the exact correspondence between the rate at 
which the stars move and that of their spheres? We 
cannot refer an invariably regular phenomenon to an 
accidental coincidence. The same may be said about 
the hypothesis that the stars move while their spheres 
are fixed. In this case also the rate of the astral move- 
ment would have to correspond to the size of their 
circle, although there is no real connection between the 
two. Hence we are driven to suppose that the spheres 
move, but the stars are fixed and carried round by 
them.! This hypothesis satisfactorily explains why, 
among concentric circles, the larger move at a more rapid 
rate. It is further seen to be necessary because the 
stars, from their spherical shape,” in order to get into 
motion, must either roll or spin. Mere rolling, how- 
ever, would not carry them on their way ;* and the fact 
that the moon always shows us the same side proves that 
they do not spin. Moreover, their shape is the least 
adapted to progressive movement, since they are devoid 
of locomotive organs,‘ obviously because nature has not 


intended them for any such 


1 Tovs pév KvKAoUS Kivetobat 
7a dt Korps hpuepeiy [i.c. they have 
no motion of their own within 
their own spheres, but move 
with them] kal evdedeueva Tots 
xUKAots peper@at, 289, b, 32. 

2 That this is their form is de- 
monstrated, idid.c. 11, both by the 
shape of the moon in its different 
phases, and by the teleological 
argument that since nature does 
nothing in vain she must have 
given the stars, which require no 


movement.” 


organs of locomotion, the cor- 
responding shape, viz. rotundity. 

3 Moreover, Aristotle adds, it 
is only the sun which appears 
to roll at its rising and setting: 
and this, like the twinkling light 
of the fixed stars, is merely an 
optical delusion. 

4 Cf. also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr 
i. 681, 1. 

5 In his refutation of the 
doctrine of the harmony of the 
spheres (c. 9 jin.), which we 
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Now in order to explain the motion of the heavenly 
bodies upon this hypothesis, it was assumed that every 
sphere revolved on its own axis at a perfectly uniform 
rate. Accordingly, so far as the movements of the 
separate stars varied from a perfect circle, or progressed 
at unequal rates, they were regarded as composite move- 
ments capable of being analysed into pure and uniform 
rotations. ‘Therefore, each star required as many spheres 
as were found necessary for the resolution of its ap- 
parent movement into pure circular revolutions. Ari- 
stotle was bound to accept these various hypotheses, 
since even he never doubted that the heavenly spheres 
and the matter which composed them performed such 
revolutions only as our eyesight seems to witness to; 
moreover, he was obliged to suppose that the spheres 
contained within the universal globe, in which there 
was no vacuum whatever, had no room for any other 
kind of movement.’ He went further, and connected 


may omit, Aristotle gives another 
reason, viz. that infinite confu- 
sion would result if the move- 
ments of the stars were free. 

' Cf. what has already been 
said upon the movement of the 
heavens, p. 489, and on the circn- 
lar movement of the primeval 
body, p. 473. It was a universal 
presupposition among ancient 
astronomers, traceable to Plato 
(see p. 490, n, swp7ra, and the re- 
ferences to Kudoxus and Cal- 
lippus, p. 500 sq. infra), that the 
movement of the spheres must 
be perfectly uniform. Aristotle 
endeavours to establish its truth 
in the first instance in connec- 
tion with the mp@ros ovpards, the 
sphere of the fixed stars. In- 


crease and decrease of velocity 
is possible only, he asserts, in a 
movement which has beginning, 
middle, and end; it is impossible 
in circular motion, which is alike 
without beginning and end. 
Unequal motion presupposes 
change either in motwm or 
movens, or both, but this is im- 
possible with regard tv the 
heavens. For it is obvious to 
the senses that the parts of the 
(highest) heavens are uniform 
in their movements, while with 
regard to the heavens as a whole 
the same conclusion is forced 
upon us when we consider that 
unequal motion is only possible 
where force is either added or 
withdrawn, and that every with- 
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his peculiar theory of motion with these views. All 
motion depends upon the contact of a mobile with a 
motive body, and this law must apply to the motion of 
the spheres, since one movens in the same matter can 
only produce one kind of motion,’ and since every 
motion ultimately proceeds from an unmoved cause, and 
every motion which has no beginning from an eternal 
cause of movement,” we must imagine as many eternal 
and unmoved substances for the production of the 
movement of the spheres as there are spheres required 
for the phenomena to be accounted for.? The heavenly 
bodies are no dead masses, but livmg beings ;* there 


drawal of force (d5uvauia) is an 
unnatural condition inapplicable 
to the heavens, &c. All these rea- 
sonshold equally of thespheres of 
the planets considered individu- 
ally and apart from the influence 
of their spheres upon one another 
as of the first heaven. Ari- 
stotle, at 288, a, 14 of the passage 
quoted above, confines himself 
to the latter only. The move- 
ments of the lower spheres are 
compounded of those of the 
higher. The true account 
of the motions of the planets 
(attributing to them acceleration 
and retardation of velocity) is 
declared to be mavTeA@s GAoyov 
kal wAdomart buoloy, 289, a, 4. 

1 Phys..viii. 6, 259, a, 18 (v. 
above p. 293, n. 1): la & [7 
kiynais | et bp’ Evds Te TOU KivodYTOS 
Kah évds TOU KivoUpevov. 

2 Cf. p. 388 sq., and on the 
way in which motion is produced 
by the unmoved mover, p. 404. 

3 After showing the necessity 
of an eternal incorporeal cause 
of motion, Metaph. xii. 7, Ari- 


stotle asks, c. 8: mérepoy miay 
Geréov thy Totadtny ovctay 7 
mActous, Kal méoas; and answers, 
1073, a, 26: eed 5€ 7d Kivodpevov 
dvayKn od Tivos KivElobal, Kad Td 
mparov Kwovy aKlynroy elyat Kab? 
auto, Kal Thy atdiov Kivnow bd ai- 
diov Kiwetcbat Kad Thy lav be’ Evds, 
bpGuev S& mapa Thy Tov mayTds Thy 
amdrjy popay hy Kively pawev thy 
mpatny ovolay Kal aklynroy, Aras 
popas ovoas Tas Tay mAaYHTwY 
aidlous . avayKn Kal rovTwy 
éExdoTny TaY popay bm’ aKiviyrou 
Te Kwetcba Kal’ attd Kal aidiov 
ovolas. } TE yap TeV BoTpwY pols 
&ldios ovoia Tis otca, Kal Td KLVOOY 
atd.ov Kal wpdTEpoy TOU KWoupevon, Kal 
To TpdTEpoy ovolas ovolay avarykatoy 
elvat. pavepdy tolyuy br. TocavTas 
TEovclas avaykKatov clvarTHY TEPvoW 
aidtovs «al aKiwirous Kal’ abiras 
kal Gyev peyé0ovs. BRENTANO’S 
view that these eternal beings 
were created by God has already 
been discussed at p. 412, supra. 
4 De Celo,ii. 12, 292, a, 18 (cf. 
b, 1): GAN qyets ws wep) coudrwr 
avTav wovoy Kal povddwy rdkiw 
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must be as many ‘ souls,’ to preside over their motions, as 


there are spheres. 


The fabric of the heavens consists, 


therefore, of a system of concentric hollow balls or 
spheres, so placed within each other as to leave no 


empty interspace.! 


The centre of this system is called 


the bottom, the circumference the top; and so the 
outer spheres are uppermost, the inner are nethermost, 
and each locality in space is higher or lower according 
as it has a greater or less distance from the centre.? It 
is only indirectly, and relatively to the motion of the 


Mey exdvT@y abuxwv S€ maumray 
diavoovmcba* Set 8 ws wetexdvTwv 
trodauBave mpatews kal (wis. 
It is true that aitav seems to 
refer to the stars, not to their 
spheres, and that we are at 
liberty to picture with KAMPH 
(Erkenntnissth. d. Arist. 39 
sq.) each individual star as 
animated by a spirit; but the 
passage does not compel us to do 
so, forif the spheres are animate 
the stars which are part of them 
must share their life and action. 
Elsewhere, however, Metaph. 
xii. 8 (see p. 501 sq. infra, and 
cf, previous note), he expressly 
says that there cannot be more 
eternal unmoved beings than 
there are spheres, and this is 
only what we should have ex- 
pected from him, since it is only 
from the movement of the stars 
that he infers, in the way indi- 
cated in the preceding note, the 
existence of such beings. More- 
over, it is only the spheres, and 
not the stars, which are said 
by him to be moved. It is only 
these, then, that have ‘souls’ of 
their own, or, to speak more 
strictly, it is only these which 


are united severally to spiritual 
beings which stand in the same 
relation to them as the human 
soul does to the body which it 
moves without being itself moved 
(see infra, vol. ii., init.). De Celo, 
li, 2, 285, a, 29: 6 8 ovpavds 
Euuxos Kal exer kivhoews apyhy. 
So 284, b, 32; cf. Part. An. i. 
1, 641, b, 15 sqq. As, however, 
the mover of the highest sphere 
lies outside the world and is un- 
moved, Plato’s conception of the 
‘ world-soul ’ (which, indeed, Ari- 
stotle expressly rejects, see p.459, 
n. 5) is as inapplicable to it in its 
relation to its sphere as it is to 
the other spheral spirits in their 
relation to theirs. 

* Aristotle denies that there is 
any ‘ void’ (see p 433, sq. supra), 
and accordingly conceives not 
only of the astral spheres but of 
all the others, even the lowest, 
as in immediate contact with 
one another. Meteor. i. 3, 340, 
b, 10 sqq. 341, a, 2 sqq.; De Celo, 
ii. 4, 287, a, 5 sqq. 

* Cf. pp. 473 and 478, supra; 
Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 30 sqq.; De 
Ceelo, i. 6 init. ii. 4, 287, a, 8, 
and elsewhere, 
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spheres, that the terms above and beneath are applied 
to opposite points in the circumference, and conse- 
quently that we come to speak of right and left, front 


and back, in the world. 


In this case, reckoning from 


the sphere of the fixed stars, we call the southern half of 
the globe the upper, reckoning from the planetary sphere, 


the northern.! 


" See De Cale, ii. 2 (cf. Phys. 
passage just referred to) and the 
lucia explanation in BOckKH, J). 
kosm. Syst. d. Platon, p. 112 sqq. 
The differences here spoken of 
apply only to motion, and there- 
fore properly only to that which 
is living and self-moved; to 
such the upper is (285, a, 23) 
7d b0ev 7 Kiynows, the right hand 
7b ap ob, the front 7d é~’ d F 
klynow. (Of. Ingr. An. c. 4, 705, 
b, 13 sqq.) If we apply this to 
the world, that is the right side 
of the mparos ovpayvds from which 
its motion proceeds—in other 
words, the east. This motion 
is conceived of (285, b, 19), as it 
was by Plato (see ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr. 1, 684, 1), as proceeding in a 
circle towards the right, as when 
in a circle of men anything (as, 
for instance, the cup or the talk 
at table, PLATO, Symp. 177, D, 
214, B, C, 222, E, 223, C) is passed 
along by each to his neighbour 
ontheright. The patos otpavis 
is therefore represented (285, a, 
31 sqq.) as standing inside the 
circle of the heavens in the line 
of its axis, touching one of the 
poles with its head, the other 
with its feet, and as giving the 
ball at some point upon its 
equator the push with its right 
hand which sets it spinning. 
The natural direction of such 


VOL. I. 


Each sphere has its own peculiar 


motion will be that which carries 
the point in the periphery which 
has received the push past one 
who stands in the line of the 
axis in front of him: in other 
words, that which proceeds from 
the right in a forward direction 
and thence to the left. This, 
however, will be the case with 
the motion of the sphere of the 
fixed stars only if the head of 
one standing inside of it be 
upon the south pole; with that 
of the spheres of the planets 
which move from west to east, 
on the other hand, only on the 
opposite supposition. According 
to Aristotle, therefore, our an- 
tipodes are in the upper hemi- 
sphere, which he also calls 
(obviously from a different point 
of view than that just indicated) 
the right side of the world ; we 
in the lower bemisphere and on 
the left side. On the other hand, 
reckoning from the courses of 
the planets, ours is the upper 
and right-hand, theirs the lower 
and left-hand, side. He points 
out, indeed, that we cannot pro- 
perly speak of a right and a left 
at all in connection with the 
world as a whole (284, b, 6-18: 
éreidy) 5 Tivés Elo of pac elvat 
71 Sekiov Kal apiarepdy Tod ovpavod 

. elmep Set mpocamtew TE Tov 
TovTs THmaTt TavTas TAS apxas 
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motion, communicated by the presiding incorporeal 
being: but in all cases the motion is uniform, without 
beginning or ending, round an axis; but the direction 
and the rapidity of this rotation vary in the several 


spheres. 


At the same time the spheres are connected 


with each other in such a way that the inner, or lower, 
are carried round by the outer, just as if the axis of each 
sphere were inserted at its poles into the next above.’ 
Consequently, the problem arises how we are, under the 


. ef 0& Set Kal TE oipayg mpoo- 
drrew TL TaY ToLOUTwY). Never- 
theless, Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 33, 
he says that the distinctions 
above and below, before and 
behind, right and left, exist od 
pdvov mpds Huas kal Oéoer, GAAG Kal 
év avT@ TG OAw; TIngr. An. 5, 706, 
b, 11, he finds it natural that 
motion should proceed from the 
upper front and right side, 7 wey 
yap apxy Timov, To F ayw Tov 
Kdtw Kal To mpocbev TOU Umirbev 
Kal Td Sekioy TOU dpioTEpod Timia- 
Tepoy (though it might be said 
with equal truth, @s da 7d Tas 
dpxas ey tovTos elvat Tavra 
TYyudrEeoa ToV aVTLKELEVwY \Loplwy 
éotty). Soin DeCelo, iii. 5, to the 
question why the heavens move 
from east to west and not in the 
contrary direction, he gives the 
answer that since nature orders 
everything in the most perfect 
possible way, and forward mo- 
tion is superior to backward, 
the heavens have received that 
motion which, according to the 
description of right and left in 
c. 2, is to be regarded as a for- 
ward one. The allusion, Meteor. 
ii. 5, 362, a, 32 sqq., to the north 
pole as the upper, the south pole 
as the lower, is an unimportant 
use of ordinary language. 


' A similar connection of the 
inner with the surrounding 
spheres Plato had conceived of as 
existing between the spheres of 
the planets and of the fixed stars, 
when in Zim. 36, c, 39, A (cf. Ph. 
d. Gr. i, 683), he represents the 
axis of the former as inserted in 
the latter, and accordingly attri- 
butes to the planets a spiral 
motion compounded of the 
motions of both circles. One 
would suppose from ARIST. 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, b, 18, 25, 
Simei. De Calo, Schol. in Arist. 
498, b, 36, that Eudoxus and 
Callippus also conceived of the 
stars collectively as carried round 
by the sphere of the fixed stars, 
and the planets collectively by a 
sphere moving in the line of the 
ecliptic. It is clear, however, 
from the further explanations of 
Simplicius and from Aristotle’s 
enumeration of the spheres(which 
differed from that of Callippus 
only in the addition of the 
apatpar aveAittoveat) that this was 
not the case. Plato’s proof that 
the spheres of the planets are 
carried round by the sphere of 
the fixed stars appeared to them 
fantastic. Only those spheres 
they conceived of as connected 
with one another which belonged 
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specified circumstances, to determine both the number 
of the spheres and also the direction and rapidity of 
their rotation, so as to explain the motions of the stars 
revealed to us by observation.! 

For this purpose Eudoxus, the famous astronomer 
of Cnidos, who may be regarded as the first founder of 
a complete theory of the spheres based upon accurate 
observation,” sketched out a system of twenty-seven 
spheres, twenty-six of which belong to the planets. 
Considering the simple nature of its motion, he thought 
one sphere enough for the heaven of the fixed stars, and 
in this sphere the whole assemblage of the stars was 
fastened. On the other hand, he assigned four spheres 
to each of the five upper planets, and three apiece to 
the sun and moon, which, in agreement with Plato, he 
placed lowest in the planetary scale. The first sphere 
of each planet was intended to explain its daily revolu- 
tion in concert with the heaven of the fixed stars, 
since it accomplished every day a rotation from east to 


to the same planet. Aristotle,on immediate contact with one an- 


the contrary, extended Plato’s 
doctrine to the relation of all the 
upper spheres to those that are 
contained within them, as is 
clear from his hypothesis of 
retrogressive spheres (see i772). 
(Cf. also De Calo, ii. 12, 293, a, 
5: moAAG oHuaTa KivovTW ai mpd 
Ths TeAcEuTAa as Kal THS Ev woTpoy 
exotvons’ éy muAdais yap opalpoaus 
nN qTeAcuTaia ghaipa evdedeuevn 
gepera. Ibid. c.10.) He justi- 
fies this view on the ground that 
the upper spheres stand to the 
lower as the form to the matter, 
De Celn, iv. 3, 4, 310, b, 14, 312, 
a, 12; v. supra, p. 325,n. 2);and 
that, asall spheres are incloseand 


other (see p. 496, n.1, supra), each 
can communicate its motion to the 
one next belowit. This relation 
need not apply with equal strict - 
ness to the elementary spheres as 
to the heavenly, seeing that they 
do not, like the latter, consist of 
a body whose nature it is to 
move in a circle. Aristotle, 
however, supposes in Meteor. i. 
3, 341, a, 1, ii. 4, 361, a, 30 sqq. 
that the winds circle round the 
earth, being carried round by the 
rotation of the world. 

1 Cf. p. 490, vn. 4, suprw. 

? Kudemus and Sosigenes in 
Sime. De Calo, Schol.in Ar, 498, 
a, 45, b, 47, cf. supra, p. 451, n. 2, 
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west. ‘he second, which was fastened into it, revolved 
in the opposite direction, completing its course in the 
space of time required by each planet (in the sun’s 
case 3654 days) to traverse the zodiac in the plane of 
the ecliptic. The others, likewise carried round by the 
surrounding spheres, but differing from them in direc- 
tion and the period of rotation, were meant to explain 
the variations which are observable between the apparent 
motion of the stars and that produced by the two first 
spheres. The lowest sphere of each planet supports the 
star itself.! Callippus? added seven other spheres— 
two apiece for the sun and moon, and one apiece for 
Mercury, Venus, and Mars.’ Aristotle approves of this, 
as being the more probable theory,’ without remarking 


and IDBLER on Eudoxus, Philo- 
soph. Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 1830, p. 
67 sq. 

1 For a fuller account of the 
theories of Hudoxus and Callip- 
pus, see besides the scanty allu- 
sion in Aristotle (Wetaph. xii. 8, 
1078, b, 17) Srmpu. ibid. 498, b, 
5-500, a, 15, who depends partly 
upon the work of HKuboxus 
Il, Tax@v, partly upon the account 
of Sosigenes, but has not alto- 
gether avoided falling into mis- 
takes, and THuO, Astrvonom. Pp. 
276 sqq. ed. Martin, in whom, 
however, his editor (p. 55 sq.) 
points out serious errors. In ex- 
planation, cf. IDNLER, iid. 73sqq. 
KRIScHh, Lorschungen, p.288 sq, 
who are followed by BONITZ, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 507 sq., and 
ScHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iv. 
274 sq.; PRANTL, ’Apior. 7. ovp. 
303 sqq. 

2 According to SIMPL. 7bid. 
498, b, 28, 500, a, 23, this astro- 


nomer was a pupil of Hudoxus 
(or perhaps only of his pupil 
Polemarchus) who on the death 
of the latter betook himself to 
Aristotle at Athens, Simplicius 
knows of no work by him, but 
gives some account, taken from 
Eudemus’s History of Astronomy, 
of the reasons which led him to 
dissent from Hudoxus. 

8 ARist. ibid. 1073, b, 32; 
Simpy. ibid. 500, a, 15 sqq.; 
THEO, ibid. 278 sq. ; IDBELUR, 
81 sq.;. KRISCHE, 294 sq. 

‘ It is obvious from the pas- 
sage quoted p.490, n. 4,supra, that 
he did not attribute complete cer- 
tainty to it, According to SIMPL. 
503,a, 3, he even brought forward 
several objections to it in the 
Problems. The passage, however, 
does not occur in this treatise as 
we have it, which makes it all 
the more difficult to decide 
upon its genuineness, 
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that his own doctrine of the connection of the spheres 
in one coherent whole renders the first sphere assigned 
by Eudoxus and Callippus to each planet superfluous.! 
At the same time he judges an important rectification 
of the theory to be needful, on account of this very 
coherence of the heavenly system. 
carries round in its course all those which are contained 


For if each sphere 


in it, the motions of the lower planets must be greatly 
disturbed by those of their superiors, and the whole 
result of the assumed spheral system would be altered 
unless precautions be taken to neutralise the communi- 
cation of movement from the spheres of one planet to 
those of another. To meet this difficulty Aristotle, 
accordingly, inserts some other spheres between the 
lowest of each planet and the highest of that which 
comes next beneath, meaning them to obviate the 
action of the first upon the second. But the premises 
of the whole theory require that these fresh spheres 
should move at the same rate as those which they are 
destined to neutralise, but in an exactly opposite 
direction ;? and again that there should be as many 


1 For, as Simplicius also re- 
marks, 503, a, 38 sqy. (where, 
however, |. 41, we must read ovy- 
amoxabictaoay), a special sphere 
is not required to explain the 
daily rotation of the planets from 
east to west, since, in conse- 
quence of this connection the 
motion of the spheres of the fixed 
stars communicates itself to all 
that are contained init. 

2 For if two concentric 
spheres, whose axes lie in the 
same line, and of which the inner 


oneis fixed to the outer by the poles 
of its axis, spin round the common 
axis with relatively equal veloci- 
ties in the opposite directions, 
each point of the inner sphere is 
at each moment precisely in the 
position in which it would be if 
both spheres were at rest. The 
two motions have completely 
neutralised one another in their 
effect upon the inner sphere and 
all that depends upon it, as Sosi- 
genes, in SIMPL. ibid. 500, b, 39, 
truly explains, 
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retrogressive or retarding spheres' as the movements 
they are used to obviate. In other words, the collective 
motions peculiar to each planet have to be considered : 
none of these may be communicated to another planet, 
whereas the daily revolution from east to west excited 
in each planet by its first sphere does not require to be 
neutralised.2 It is only the moon which requires no 
retrogressive sphere beneath the one which carries her, 
since there is no planet below the moon that she could 
interrupt. Aristotle, consequently, adds twenty-two 
retrogressive spheres to the thirty-three of Callippus, 
three apiece for Saturn and Jupiter, four apiece for 


* Spaipar aveAlrrovea (sup- of individual constellations); cf. 


ply ras Tay broKdtw pepomevwr do- 
tpwy opatpas, not as Sosigenes 
does, SIMPL, ib. 502,a,43,7as Tay 
treodyw Kwhoes, 1074, a, 2-12), 
i.e. ‘spheres which serve to turn 
those beneath them backwards,’ 
to communicate to them a motion 
opposite to that of the next 
above them, and in this way to 
keep them in the same position 
relatively to the fixed stars as 
they would have held had the 
planetary spheres above them 
produced no effect upon them at 
all (‘ras dveditrotoas Kat cis Td 
ait) dmoKkabiotdcas TH O€oeL Thy 
mpotny opaipay del tov broKdrw 
tTetayuevov wotpov”); Metaph. 
ibid. 1074, a,1sqq ‘Theophrastus 
called these spheres dvtavapépov- 
gat, because they carry those 
that are beneath them back, 
and ayvaarpot, because not only 
some, but all of them are star- 
less (Stmpi ibid. 498, b, 41, 
where, however, the retrogres- 
sive spheres appear to be con- 
founded with the starless spheres 


ibid. 502, a, 40. 

2 This supposition is as 
erroneous as the view, discussed 
p- 501, supra, that the theory of a 
special sphere for each of the 
planets with daily rotation from 
east to west is compatible with 
Aristotle’s system of the spheres. 
For since, according to his view, 
the sphere of the fixed stars in 
its revolution carries round with 
it all that is contained in it, each 
further sphere which revolved in 
the same direction and at the 
same velocity would only add one 
more to the number of the daily 
rotations of the spheres contained 
in it, unless this result were ob- 
viated by a special arrangement 
of retrogressive spheres. Ari- 
stotle has obviously overlooked 
this. If he had remarked it, he 
would not have neutralised the 
action of the primeval spheres 
of each planet which run parallel 
with the heaven of fixed stars, 


but would have abolished them 
altogether, 
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Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the sun; giving in all 
fifty-five or, if we add in the sphere of fixed stars, 
fifty-six spheres, together with as many eternal incor- 
poreal unmoved entities from whom the motions of the 
spheres proceed.'!'| The progress of observation could 
not fail to show that the theory of spheres, even as thus 
conceived, was inadequate to explain the phenomena: 
accordingly, as early as the middle of the third century 
before Christ, Apollonius of Perga advanced his theory of 
‘ epicycles’ triumphantly against it.” Yet even the ant- 
agonists of Aristotle’s system admitted that his theory 
of retrogressive spheres was an ingenious attempt to 


rectify and supplement the hypothesis of Eudoxus.* 


1 Metaph. ibid. cf. SIMPL. 
ibid. 500, a, 34 sqq.; KRISCHE, 
ibid. 206 sqq.; IDELER, ibid. 82 ; 
Bon1TzZ and SCHWEGLER on the 
passage in the Metaphysics. 
There Aristotle expressly says, 
1. 17 sqq., that more spheres are 
not required, for, since every 
motion exists for the sake of 
that which is moved, there can 
be no motion and therefore no 
sphere in the heavens which is 
not there for the sake of a star. 
ei 5¢ pndeulay otdy 7’ elvar popay mh 
cuvtetvovcay mpos waTpov popay, 
én. 58 macay giow Kal macay 
odotay drab} Kol Kad’ abtyy Tot 
dplarov tetuxnkviay TéAous elyai 
det voulCew, ovdcula dy ety mapa 
rairas érépa vos [SC. arabs 
&e.], GAAd TodToy dvdyKn TOV 
dp.Oudy elvar Tay ovoidy. Eire yap 
ciow €repar Kwoiev dy as TEAOS 
otoa opas. (Instead of téAous, 
however, in 1. 20, we must clearly 
read with Bi nitz téAos; BREN- 
TANO’S objection to this emenda- 
tion, Psychol. d. Ar. 344 sq., is 


groundless ; the traditional read- 
ing is obviously meaningless.) 
Here also we can see that his 
theory is founded upon observa- 
tion. In 1. 12 he remarks that if 
we were to leave the sunand the 
moon out of our reckoning, the 
number of the (planetary) 
spheres would be 47; but the 
difficulty is so obvious that Sosi- 
genes conjectured this to be a 
slip for 49 (SIMPL. ibid. 502, a, 
11 sqq.). Krische, with whom 
Bonitz and seemingly also 
Schwegler agree, refers the re- 
mark to the eight retrogressive 
spheres under Mercury and the 
sun; but it is not easy to see 
Low the ogatpa: aveAltrovea be- 
longing to the sun and the moon 
could have been left out. 

2 Upon which cf. esp. IDELER, 
ibid. 83 sq., LUBBURT, ‘On the 
Greek Theory of the Moon’s Orbit,’ 
Rhein. Mus. xii. (1857), 120 sq. 

2 Of the Peripatetic Sosigenes 
(as to whom, see ZELL. Ph. 
d, Gr, i. 696, 701) SIMPL, says, 
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One circle of fixed stars, or the ‘ first heaven,’ as 
Aristotle called it, is the most perfect portion of this 
celestial world. Stationed next to Deity, the best and 
most perfect object, it accomplishes its purpose by a 
single motion. In its single sphere it carries an innu- 
merable multitude of heavenly bodies.'! Its motion is 
pure, unalterable, uniform rotation,’ starting from the 
better side and following the better direction, from 
right to right.* Moving without trouble, it requires 
no Atlas to support it nor any sail to carry it round by 


ibid. 500, a, 40: tatra tolvvy rod 
*"AptatotéAous cuvrduws ottws iad 
capes ecipnkdtos, 6 Swovyevns éey- 
Komidoas Thy ayxivoay avtod &e. 
SIMPL. proceeds, 502, b, 5 sqq., 
to give the arguments which he 
broughtagainst Aristotle’stheory. 

1 De Calo, ii. 12, Aristotle 
asks how it is that the number 
of motions belonging to each 
planet does not increase with 
their distance from the primum 
movens, but the three middle 
planets have one motion more 
than the two above and below 
them ; and, further, why the first 
sphere contains so many stars 
while the converse is the case 
with the others, several spheres 
being assigned to each star. 
In reply to the former question 
(292, a, 22) he says that whereas 
the Most Perfect needs no 
action (see p. 396, pv. 2, 3, and 
p. 397, n. 1), of all that is be- 
neath Him one thing attains its 
end by a few actions, another 
requires many, others still make 
no effort to attain their end at 
all, but content themselves with 
a distant approach to perfection. 
The earth does not move at all, 
that which lies nearest to it has 


few motions, the next above that 
and the next again reach higher 
attainments, the former by the 
aid of many, the latter by the 
aid of few, motions. Finally the 
highest heavens attain the high- 
est with one single motion. In 
answer to the second question, 
Aristotle remarks that the first 
sphere far excels the others in 
vital and original energy (vojcat 
yop Sel ris (wis Kal ths apxis 
ExdoTns TOAAHY Hmepoxyy elvar THS 
mpoTns mpos Tas %AAas, 292, a, 28); 
but that the nearer each is to 
first the more are the bodies 
which it carries, seeing that the 
lower spheres are carried round 
by the upper. Aristotle himself 
seems, from the way in which he 
introduces them, 291, b, 24, 292, 
a, 14 (cf. p. 169, n. 3, and p. 490, 
n. 4) to place no great reliance 
upon these explanations. The 
problem, however, appears to him 
too important to be altogether 
passed over. There are questions 
which he approaches with a 
species of religious awe, but 
which nevertheless lie very near 
his heart. 
2 See p. 494, n. 1, supra. 
* See p. 497, n. 1, supra, 
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force.' Its motion embraces all and generates all 
motion. Unbegotten and indestructible, affected by 
no earthly distress, comprehending in itself all time 
and space, it rejoices in the most complete existence 
that has been allowed to any bodily thing.’ Less 
perfect is the region of the planetary spheres. Instead 
of one sphere bearing countless heavenly bodies, we 
here perceive a multiplicity of spheres, several of which 
are required to bear one star on its course. Their 
motion proceeds from the left side of the world, and 
though, considering each sphere by itself, it is a pure 
and uniform rotation, yet the general result is not so, 
since the lower spheres are carried round by the upper, 
and as a consequence motions composite and deviating 


1 See p. 459, n. 5. 

2 De Celo, ii. 1 init.: torw 
eis wal atdios [6 mas ovpayds: Ari- 
stotle, however, has principally 
in view the rp@ros ovpavds, which, 
in i. 9, 278, b, 11, is called by 
preference simply ovpavds] apxhy 
wey Kal redrevthy otk Exwy Tov 
mayTos aidvos, éxwy 5& kal meplexwy 
évy adt@ tov ameipoy xpdvov .. .« 
didmep KaAds Eyer cuuTElOeLy EavTdy 
tous dpxalous kal uddiora marplous 
Fav GAndets elvar Ad-yous, os Ear 
d0dvardy Tt Kad Oetov Ta éxdyTwY 
piv Know exdvtov dé TOLaUTNV 
ore undey eivai mépas adrijs, dAAG 
Maardoyv raitny Tay Boy Tépas. 
1é Te yop mépas Tey meprexdvToY 
éorl, Kat abrn i KuKAopopia TEAELOS 
odoa mepiéxe: Tas areAcis Kal Tas 
exotcas mépas Kal madday, avr? 
piv ovdeulay ot’ apxhy Exovoa 
ovre TeAeuTHy, GAN’ Umavaros ovoa 
cov tretpov xpdvov, Tav 5° GAdwv 
rav pev airla tis &pxiis Tay de 
dexouern Thy mTavaAay, The 


ancients were right when they 
assigned the heavens, as alone 
indestructible, to the gods, for it 
is &pOapros Kad ayévntos, ert F 
brads mdons Ovnths Svoxepelas 
early, mpos 5&€ rovrois Gmrovos did 
7) pndewias mpocdetcda Bialas 
dvdeykns,  Karéxer KwAvovTa 
pépeobar mepundta airy tAdAwS* 
nav yap Te Tolodtoy émtmovor, 
dcwmep dy aidieTepoy 7H, Kal dia- 
Oécews THs aplorns &worpoy. I. 9, 
279, a, 10: eis kal pdvos kab 
TéAelos ovTOS ovpayds eotw. The 
passage which follows (quoted 
p- 395, n. 6), refers partly to the 
same subject, even although the 
description contained in it refers 
primarily to God and not to the 
heavens. All that was said of 
the ether, p. 473 sq., is equally 
applicable to the mpéros ovpavds, 
which, according to the account 
p. 490, n. 3, is formed of the 
purest ether. 
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from the circle are produced.! Moreover the rate of 
these motions is affected by the relation of the lower to 
the upper spheres,’ which in itself is a further proof 
of their less complete self-sufficingness. Nevertheless, 
these spheres belong to the most divine part of the 
visible universe, to that which is removed from muta- 
bility and impression from without, and which partakes 
of perfection.? As the ether is superior to the four 
elements, so the stars without exception occupy a posi- 
tion of superiority to the earth. They form the celestial 
world, in comparison with which the terrestrial seems 
but an unimportant and transient portion of the whole.! 


1 Cf. p. 494 sqq. supra. 

2 De Cela, ii. 10: the velocity 
of the planets (by which, how- 
ever, Aristotle, as PLATO, Vim. 
39, A.sq., Hep. x. 617, A, Lams, 
vii. 822, A sq., here means, not 
their absolute velocity, but merely 
the time of their revolutions, and 
accordingly calls those swifter 
which take a shorter time; on 
the other hand, see c. 7, 289, b, 
15 sqq., Meteor. i. 3, 341, a, 21 
sqq.) is in inverse ratio to their 
distance from the earth. The 
further each is the longer it takes 
to complete a revolution, inas- 
much as the motion of the stellar 
heavens from east to west has a 
stronger counteractive influence 
upon that of the planets from 
west to east the nearer it is to it. 
As Aristotle expressly appeals to 
mathematical proofs for the truth 
of the latter proposition, we must 
understand it to mean that of 
concentric circles or spheres 
which revolve round their axes 
in the same time, the outer ones 
move swifter than the inner, 


and that therefore the velocity of 
their motion (in the present case 
that of the daily motion round 
the earth) constantly decreases 
towards the centre. 

3 Of. pp. 474 and 505, n 2, sw- 
pra, and Phys. ii. 4, 196, a, 33: roy 
ovpavoy kal Td BerdTaTa TOY pawome- 
vev. Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 17 
(see p. 5038, n. 1, supra). The stars 
are therefore called @eta céuara, 
Metaph. ibid. 1. 30, De Qelo, ii. 
12, 292, b, 32; likewise the 
heavens, ibid. 3, 286, a, 11. 

Part An. 16 A644 Dass 
7) yovv tTetayuevoy Kal td dpioc- 
Mévoy TOAY MaAAOV ha veTat ev Tors 
ovpaviots 7) wep) judas To 8 &AdAor* 
dAAws Kal ws Ervxe wep) Ta OvnTa 
fuaddov. Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, a, 
28: 6 yap wept Huds rod aic@nrod 
Témos ev POopa Kal yevéoer SiaTreAE? 
pdvos &yv* GAA’ obTOS ovOeY as 
ciety wdptov Tod maytds éorw. By 
thus dividing the universe into a 
terrestrial and a celestial part, 
Aristotle intends to distinguish 
between the sublunary world, 
the materials of which are 
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Aristotle, like Plato, thought the stars were bodies 
animated by rational spirits, and ascribed to these 
beings a nature far more godlike than man’s.’ There- 
fore he attributes a priceless value to the smallest iota 
of knowledge which we can boast to have acquired 
about them.2 In this view we can trace the conse- 
quences of a metaphysic which deduced all motion 
ultimately from incorporeal essences; but it is also 


possible to recognise in it a reflection of those modes of 


supplied by the four elements, 
and in which birth, death, and 
qualitative change take place, 
and the world of the heavenly 
spheres, which consists of zetherial 
matter and which, while exhibit- 
ing motion in space, admits 
neither growth nor transforma- 
tion of any kind. Similarly, 
De Cato, i. 2, 269, a, 30;,b, 14: 
mépuké tis ovola oduatos aAAn 
mapa Tas évrav0a cvordcels, Peto- 
répa kal mporépa TovTwy amdyTwy 
. 2. COTE TL Tapa TA ThwaTa Th 
dedpo Kal mep) iuas ErEpoy Ke Xwpl- 
omevoy TocovT® TiuiwTépay exo 
thy dvow Bowmep apéoTnKE THY 
éyraida mAciov ; c. 8, 276, a, 28 sqq. 
b, 3, ii. 12, 292, b, 1, where ray 
éorpwr and évrav@a are opposed ; 
Meteor. ii. 3, 358, a, 25: Tod7’ del 
yiver@ar Kard Twa Taki, ds evde- 
xerar metexew Ta evTaida Takews. 
In ordinary language éyrav0a and 
éxe? indicate respectively the 
upper and the under world (ey. 
SopH. Ajax, 1372; Puato, Rep. 
i. 330, D, v. 451, B; Apol. 40, 
hb, 41, B sq., and elsewhere), in 
Plato also the sensible and ideal 
world (Theat. 176, A, Phedr. 
250, A), as alsoin Aristotle, where 
he is describing the Platonic 


doctrine, Wetaph. i. 9, 990, b, 34, 
991, b, 13, iii. 6, 1002, b, 15, 17, 
22, 467. 

1 Eth. N. vi. 7, 1141, a, 34: 
avOpémov woAY OedTEpa Thy prow, 
oiov pavepotard ye e& av 6 Kéopos 
auvéstnkey, De Calo, i. 2; see 
preceding note. 

2 Part. An. i. 5 wmit.: the 
beings in the world are either 
unbegotten and imperishable, or 
begotten and perishable: cupBé- 
Bnwe 5& ep) ev exeivas tiyslas 
ovoas Kal Oelas eAdtTous juiy br- 
dpxew Oewplas...mepl 5 ray pOap- 
Tav puTev Te Kal (hwy evropotpev 
maardrov mpds Thy yaow bia 7d 
atvytpopoy. exer 5° Exdrepa xapuv. 
Trav pev yop ei Kal Kard juKpdy 
epamrducba, Suws bie Thy TYyuUdTNTA 
tov yywplCew Hdiov 2 Ta wap’ Nuiv 
imayta, bomep kal Tov epwpevwy Td 
Tuxoy kal pupdy udpioy Karideiv 
Hdidv eotiw 7 modAAG Erepa kal 
peydra 8 axpiBelas iSeive Ta de 
51a To MGAAOV Kal TAclw yywplCey 
avrtav AawBaver Thy THs emiorhuns 
imepoxhy, ert BE 5d 7d WANTialT Epa 
judy elvat kal Tis pocews oixerdTepa 
avTikatadddtTeTal TL mpds Thy Tepl 
Ta eta pidocoplay. Cf. also De 
Celo, ii. 12 (supra, p. 169, n. 3). 
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thought which lay at the root of the natural religion of 
the Greeks, and which stamped themselves in similar 
notions upon the philosophy of Plato.! Aristotle him- 
self, indeed, is perfectly conscious of this connection 
between his theories and the ancient faith of his nation.? 

The relation between the terrestrial world and the 
celestial spheres gives rise to the motions and change of 
earthly things. The laws that govern the earth are 
necessarily different from those of heaven,? because of 
the difference of materials, if for no other reason. 
The nature of the elements forces them to move in 
opposite directions and to exhibit opposite qualities, to 
act and be acted upon, to pass into and to inter- 
mingle with one another.‘ But since everything that 
is moved must be moved by something else, it follows 
that the reciprocal interaction of the elements receives 


1 ZELL. Ph. d. Gri. p. 686 sq. 


P0eipouevav Kal tavTas Tas Sotas 


* See p. 505, n. 2, supra, éxetvwy oiov AelWava Tepicec@oOa 
and p. 475, supra. Metaph. Méexpe TOU voy. 7) wey ody TAT pLos 
xii. 8, 1074, a, 38: mapadédo- Sdéta Ka 7 Tapa TaY mpdtwy ém 


tat S€ mapa tTdv apxalwy Kal Tap- 
madalwy ev piOov oxhuatt KaTa- 
AeAemmueva Tots Borepoy Sri Geol ré 
cis ovro [the starry heavens] 
kal mepiexer td Oeiov thy bAnv 
gvow., Ta SE AoiTd pvOiKas Hy 
TpoojKTa. mpos Thy mweidd tay 
ToAA@Y Kal mpds Thy els TOUS vduous 
kal Td cunpepov xpijow* &vOpwmo- 
eels Te yap TovTovs Kal Tov 
&rAdov (pwr duolovs tiod A€yovct, 
kal rovrois €repa akddovda Kad 
TapamTAhoim Tos Eipnuevois' oy 
et Tis xwploas a’Td AdBor udvoy Td 
mp@rtov bri Peods Bovto Tas mpwTas 
ovaotas elvar Betws dy cipjcbat voul- 
ceey kal Kata Td eikds moAAGKIS 
ecdpnuevns cis Td Suvardy Exdorns 
kal réxvns Kal pirocoplas Kal rdAty 


TOTOVTOY Tuy Pavepa udvor. 

* Both Christian and heathen 
opponents (eg. the Platonist 
ATTICUS, see HUSEB. Prep. Ev. 
xv. 5, 6; ATHENAG. Supplic. c. 


22, 8,88 P; CLEMENS, Strom. v. 
591, D; Euses. ibid. 5, 1; 
CHALCID. iz Tim. c. 248 and 


elsewhere; cf. KRISCHE, Forsch. 
347, 1) have distorted this to 
mean that the Divine Providence 
reaches only as far as the moon 
and does not extend to the earth. 
How far this representation 
agrees with the true Aristotelian 
doctrine may be gathered from 
what has been already said, 
at pp. 403, 410, and 421. 

* See pp. 453 sq. 477 sq. sup. 
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an impulse from without. The immediate sources of 
these motions are the heavenly bodies.'| Their move- 
ment occasions the changes of warmth and cold, which, 
in the opinion of Aristotle, are the most generally active 
forces in the elementary bodies.” Although the stars 
and their spheres are neither warm nor cold,’ yet, by 
their movement, they generate light and heat in the 
stratum of air that les nearest to them; as, indeed, 
all swiftly moving bodies warm and even set fire to 
surrounding substances by friction. This is_parti- 
cularly true of the place in which the sun is fastened, 
since it is neither so far off as the fixed stars,‘ nor yet 


1 Meteor. i. 2, 339, a, 21: 
ort 8 €& aydryKns ouvexTs THs 
obros [6 wept Thy yay Kéouos | Tals 
tvw opais, hore maoay avrov 
thy Svvapiw KuBepyvacOa exeiBev. 

. bore TGV cupBavdvTwy Tepl 
avtov mip wey Kal yhv Kal ro 
ouyyeh TovTos ws ev UAns €lder 
TaV yryvomevav altia xph voulCer, 

. 70 8 obtws altioy ws bev H THs 
Kwhoews apxh thy TeV del KivoU- 
péevov aitiatéoy divauw ; Cc. 3, d40, 
a, 14. 

2 See p. 480, n. 3, supra. 

3 It is impossible that they 
should be, seeing that the ether, 
of which they consist, admits 
none of the opposites which 
constitute the qualities of the 
elements. Some further reasons 
against the view that they are of 
a “fiery nature are. given, JMJeteor. 
1.3 ge 

* DeCeelo, ii. 7, 289,a, 19: the 
stars do not consist of fire. 7% 5€ 
Bepudrns am avtav Kal 7d pas 
yiverat mapeKrpiBouevou Tod Gépos 
ind ths exelyvwy gpopas. Motion 
causes wood, stone, and iron to 


burn, and the lead of arrows and 
bullets to melt (on this widely 
spread error of the ancients, cf. 
IDELER, Arist. Meteor. i. 359 sq.) ; 
it must therefore heat the air that 
surrounds them. tatta pmey ovv 
avTa eKOepuaiverar 514 To ev Gept 
péeperda, os 5 Thy wAnyhy Th 
Knot ylyverat mip: Tav be dye 
EKATTOV ey 1H opalpa, pépera, dar’ 
ovTa mev Ka exmrupova Gat, tov 0 
Gépos Und THY TOV KUKALKOV TOMaTOS 
opatpay iyros aydryKnn pepouerns 
éxelyns eKOepuatyerbar, Kal trabTp 
pdrAora 7 6 HAvos TeTUXNKEY evde- 
dewevos. 81d 5) WAnoidCovTds TE 
avTov Kal avioxovTos kal brep nuas 
bytos ylyverat  Oepudtyns. That 
the sun has this effect is ex- 
plained, Meteor. i. 3,341, a, 19, in 
the course of an exposition which 
agrees with the passage just 
quoted, in terms similar to the 
above. See further Meteor. i. 3, 
340, b, 10, i. 7, 344, a, 8. The 
whole account, however, would 
suggest many difficulties even to 
an Aristotelian. For how can 
light and heat proceed from a 
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so slow of motion as the moon. Again the solar move- 
ment frequently causes the fire which has raised the 
air, to burst and rush violently downward.! If the 
motion of the sun were uniformly the same in relation 
to the earth it would produce a simple and unvarying 
effect either of generation or of destruction. But the 
inclination of the sun’s path makes it unequal. The 
sun is sometimes nearer and sometimes further from the 
different parts of the earth, and the alternation of birth 
and death is a result of this circumstance.2 Whether 
one connects the former with the proximity and the 
latter with the remoteness of the sun, the one with the 
approach of warmer and the other with that of colder 
seasons of the year,” or whether one regards generation 
as the consequence of a proportionate mixture of heat 
and cold, and destruction as produced by a prepon- 


single celestial body like this, 
when it is the motion of the 
whole sphere that produces them? 
We should require in that case to 
suppose that the sun stands out 
of its sphere like a promontory. 
Or how does it agree with the 
account here given that, the fire 
and air region is separated from 
the solar sphere by the lunar ? 

1 Meteor. i. 3, 341 a, 28. 

2 Gen. et Corr. ii. 10: ered 7 
kara Thy popay klynots dSédeunrat 
bret dldios, advan TovTwY byTwY Kal 
yeveow elvar cuvex@s* % yap popa 
Tomoret Thy yéeverw evdereXaS Sic 
7d mpoodyew Kal dmdyew 7d yevynTi- 
kév. . . . But as both birth and 
death are eternal, gavepoy drt 
bids pev otons THS popas ovdk evdé- 
xeTar ylveIo Gupw Sid Td evavrla 
elvat’ 7d yap aid kal doabrws 
éxov del 7rd adtd mwépuKe mosey. 
bore Hrat yeveois del ora?) pOopd. 


det BE wWA€‘ous elvat Tas KIWHoELS Kal 
evavTlas, 7) TH pope } TH ayamaria 
Tay yap evaytiwy TavayTia alti. 
dd Kat obx H apdrn opa aitla éerrl 
yeverews Kal POopas, GAN Kata 
Tov Aokdy KUKAOV* ev Tatty yap 
kal Td cuvexés eori cal Td KWWEiT Oa 
dvo KWijoes ... TAS uey odY oUVE- 
xélas 7 TOU BAoU opa aitla, Tod 5é 
mpootevat Kal amevar  SykALots ° 
ouuBalver yao dre wev wéppw yive- 
aba dre & eyyts, avlvov 8& Tod 
SiacTHmatos ovTos avamaNros eorat 
7 kino dor’ ei rG mpoorévar kad 
eyys elvat -yevva, TO amiévar tadtov 
TovTo Kal méppw ylverbar pbelper. 
kal ef TH ToAAdKIS Mpoctevat yerva, 
kal T@ moAAAKiS dmeADEiy pOelper 
Tay yap éevaytiwy tavavtla atria. 
Cf. Meteor. i. 9, 346, b, 20, ii. 2 
354, b, 26. 

* As is done in the preceding 
note and in the passages quoted, 
p- 512, n. 1, infra. 
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derance of one over the other,' still the facts are the 
same. The double movement of the heavens occasions 
the interaction of the elements upon one another, and, 
by causing their mutual metamorphosis, prevents their 
flying to the different localities which, if prevented by 
no controlling influence, they would severally occupy. 
The materials of the world are thus continually con- 
ducted in a never-ceasing stream of reciprocal trans- 
mutation downwards from above and upwards from 
below.2. The endlessness of this process communicates 
a sort of infinity to perishable things. The substances 
which are further removed from the highest cause having 
no right to indestructible existence, the Deity has en- 
dowed them with perpetual ‘ becoming’ instead, and has 
thus left no gap or discontinuity in the universe.* 


Ve eAle WV LO hts), Dylon 
the generation, evolution, and 
the life of animals have their 
natural periods, which are deter- 
mined by the revolution of the 
sun and the moon, as we might 
expect: Kal yap Sepudrnres Kal 
Wikes péxps ovumetplas Twos 
molovgl Tas yeveoets, weTa dE TavTa 
Tas pOopds. tovTay 8 Exovor 7d 
mépas Kal THs apxis Kal THs TeAEU- 
THS af TOUTMY KITES TY ZOTPOY. 
The changes in the temperature 
of the air depend upon the sun 
and moon; those in the water 
upon air and wind. Whatever is 
or comes into being in them must 
adjust itself to their state. (Then 
follows the passage quoted p. 
363, n. 4.) 

2 Gen. et Curr. ii. 10, 337, a, 
7: Gyo BE Shdov ex ToUTwy b TIVES 
amopovow, dic Th Exdotov THY Tw_G- 
gwy els Thy oikelay pepomevov Xwpay 
ev TG dmelpy xpdvw ot derraor Th 


chara, attiov yup TovTou eotly 7 
eis BAANAG weTdBaois: €f yop 
Exactov mevey ev TH avTov xwpe, 
kal ph metéBardAcv bd Tov TANTIOY, 
Hn dw deothKeoav. peraBddret 
oby Sia Thy popay SimAjy ovoay* 
Bia BE TO wer aBaddrcw ovk evydexeT aL 
mévery ovdey aitay ev vvdeuia xapa 
tetayyevn. Here also it is only 
by variations of temperature that 
the sun effects the constant 
transmutation of the elements, as 
is placed beyond a doubt by the 
arguments in the Meteorology 
which are discussed below. 

3 Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 
26: rotro & evAdyws cuuBEBnker ° 
érel yap ev Gractw del Tov BeATiovos 
dpéyeoOal pawev Thy plow, BEeAriov 
Sé 7d Elva 7) 7d ph Elva, . . . TOTO 
3° Gdtvatoy ev Gmacw brapxew bie 
To méppw THS apxis aploracba, TH 
Aevrouéevw Tpdm@ ouveTAnpwoe Td 
drov 6 Beds evTedexH (better: 
evdeA,) morhoas Thy yéverw* otTw 
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Accordingly a higher order is mirrored in the law of this 
mutation : for as the heavenly bodies approach the earth 
and move away from it at fixed and equal intervals, 
nature has ordained that birth and death should occur 
coincidently with these periods ;' and as the movement 
of the heavens is circular, the opposite motions of the 
elements in the terrestrial world also accomplish their 
kind of circle, inasmuch as each of them passes into 
all the others, and finally returns upon itself.? 
Aristotle’s Meteorology is occupied with the pheno- 
mena produced by the motion, reciprocal action and 
mixture of the elements.* He first‘ describes those 
which belong to the fiery circle; next® those of the 
lower portion of the atmosphere ;° and finally? those 


yap dy wdAiora cuvelpoito Td elvat 
[in this way no gap will be left 
in nature] 8a 7d eyytrara civat 
THs ovolas Td yiverOar del Kal Thy 
yeveow, Tbid. co. 11 fin. : perish- 
able things complete the circle of 
their being dprdud not Se, Cf, 
also ZELL, Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 512. 

1 Thid. at 336, b, 9: év Yow 
xpdvp Kal 7 pOopd Kal H yéveots 
kata piow. 81d Kad of xpdvor Kat of 
Blow Exdorwv apOuy Exovor Kat 
ToT dioplCovrar* mdvrwv ydp ort 
Takis Kal mas Blos Kal xpdvos weTpet- 
Tat rEepiddw, TAY od TE adr G ayes, 
Experience, moreover, is in har- 
mony with this theory: dpamev 
yap 8rt mpootdyros uty tod fAlov 
yeverts éorw, dmidyros 8k plots, 
kal ev Yow xpdvw exdrepoy, It is 
true that in many cases death 
takes place quicker. 'The reason 
of this, however, is to be found 
in the disproportionateness of the 
materials. 

? Ibid. 337, a, 1, c, 11, 338, b, 
3, 11 sqq.; cf. c. 4 (see p. 484, 


supra), and on the circle of 
generation, Phys. iv. 14, 223, b, 
23 sqq. 

8 The object of the treatise is 
set forth thus, in ¢@. 1: 60a oup- 
Baiver Kara pvow wey, avraKTorépay 
MEevToL THS TOD MPeTOV wToLXELoU 
TOY THMATWY, TEepl TOY ‘yeLTMa@VTO 
AdAtora TOmoy TH Popa TeV KoTpwY, 

. boa TE Beinuey dv adépos eivar 
Kowa wan Kal Vdatos, Ett de yas 
boa €l3n Kal mwéepn Kat maddy Trav 
bep@v, With these investigations 
ought to be connected the dis- 
cussion of organic being (ébid. 
and iy. 12 jin.). 

* Meteor. i. 3-8. 

© Ibid, i. 9—iii. 6. 

° rémos TH Boer wey Sedrepos 
peta Tovtoy i.e. after the fiery 
circle], mp@ros 5€ mepl thy yiv; 
and again: témos kowds daTds TE 
kal %epos, i. 9 init. 

* Tbid. iii. 6, 378, a, 15 sqq. 
according to BELCHER’s reckon- 
ing, or ii. 7 according to that of 
IDELER, 
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which are exhibited within the sphere of the earth. 
The latter part of his treatise does not seem to have 
been finished. Aristotle appears, instead of continuing 
the work, to have composed the separate essay which 
now forms the fourth book of the Meteorology and 
which offers a proper point of transition to the science 
of animate existence in its discussion of topics which 
we should refer to the province of inorganic and organic 
chemistry.' In the first of these sections various 
phenomena, such as meteors and aerolites,? together 
with the Comets and the Galaxy, are explained to be 
collected masses of dry and inflammable vapours set on 
fire by the motion of the stars.? Comets are bodies of 
this vapour in a state of slow combustion, moving 
freely or in the train of a star. Similar in kind is the 
Milky Way, its vaporous material being excreted and 
inflamed by the movement of the whole heaven.’ 
In the lower portion of the atmosphere are observable 
all circumstances connected with the formation of the 
clouds. Under the influence of solar warmth the 
moisture on the surface of the earth evaporates. The 
rising mists cool themselves in the higher regions of 
the air, imparting a portion of their heat to the fiery 
were thought to forecast. On 


Meteor. i. 396 IDELER points 
out that Aristotle’s account of 


1 See p. 83, n. 2, supra. 
2 Meteor. i. 4, 5. 
3 Cf. pp. 482, n. 4, 479, n. 4, 


490, n. 3, and 509, n. 4. 

4 Tbid. c.6-7, especially 344, a, 
16 sqq. and c. 8, 345, b, 32 sqq. In 
harmony with the account of the 
nature of comets which he here 
gives, Aristotle endeavours (344, 
b, 18 sqq.) to explain those 
meteorological phenomena (¢.9. 
storm and drought) which they 


VOL. I. 


comets held its ground among 
the most distinguished astrono- 
mers until the time of Newton. 

5 Tbid. c. 8, esp. 346, b, 6 sqq. 
where the attempt is made to 
explain in detail, on the basis of 
this supposition, the form and 
appearance of the Milky Way. 
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sphere, and losing the rest in contact with the chillness 
of the upper atmosphere.’ Then they condense, change 
from air to water,?and fall again to earth. In this manner 
there is formed a stream of air and water, moving up 
and down in a circle: when the sun is near, the column 
of air, or warm exhalation, rises; when it retreats, the 
stream of water flows downwards.’ Aristotle makes 
use of this phenomenon to explain the clouds and 
mists, dew, rime, rain, snow and hail,” and goes on to 
connect with it the nature and origin of rivers® and 
of the sea.’ The former are produced in part by the pro- 
ducts of the atmosphere and in part by a transmutation 
of vapour into water within the earth. The sea, though 
no less eternal than the world, is always yielding a 
portion of its waters in the form of vapour, which 
returns to it through the rivers after having been again 
transformed into water in the atmosphere and dis- 
charged in this form. Its salt and bitter taste is 
occasioned by earthy particles which obtain their bitter- 
ness in combustion: for when dry vapours are generated 
in the earth, a change ensues from earth to fire—in other 
words, combustion. These vapours, then, carry the result 
of this combustion aloft with them, which mingles with 
the water of the rain and the streams, and being by reason 
of its weight unaffected by evaporation, it remains 


1 The reason of this is given, 4 Tbid. at 346, b, 32. 
ibid. i. c. 8, 840, a, 26. 5 bid. c. 10-12. 

2 Air, which is a compound § Ibid. c. 13,349, b, 2-c. 14 fin., 
of moisture and heat, when it where he gives a survey of the 
cools down, is transformed into most noted rivers and their 
moisture and cold,7.e. water; see sources. The matter of c. 14 will 
p. 484, supra. be further touched upon infra. 

ST bide laC. oe CPRGIG til (Oy MER, 
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behind in the sea. Dry evaporation causes wind, as moist 
evaporation rain. Both are mingled in the lower 
atmosphere, but the dry exhalations rise aloft and are 
carried round by the rotation of the upper regions. 
This excretion of the warmer matter causes the re- 
maining moisture to cool and be condensed into rain ; 
and this refrigeration being communicated to the warm 
vapours of the upper strata, causes them to rush towards 
the earth in the shape of wind.' Consequently, the alter- 
nations of wind and rain depend upon the fluctuations of 
moist and dry vapours continually changing place with 
one another.? Masses of vapour penetrating the in- 
terior of the earth as winds produce earthquakes.* 
Similar in their origin are thunder and lightning, 
whirlwinds and simooms,* while halos round the sun 
and .moon, rainbows, parhelia, and light-streaks in the 
clouds ® may be explained by the reflection of light in 
moist exhalations and water. In the earth itself stones 
are produced from dry exhalations, together with all 
other minerals which are incapable of fusion; damp 
vapours, on the other hand, by hardening, before passing 
into water, become metals.° 

At the end of the third book of the Meteorology 


1 Tbid. i. c. 13, 349, a, 12 sqq., 
ii.4_6, especially c. 4, where the 
subject is further developed. Cf. 
also IDELER, i. 541 sqq. ; Meteor. 
i. 3, 341, a, 1; Probl. xxvi. 26. 

2 Upon this dyrirepicracis, a 
conception which plays a great 
part in Aristotle’s philosophy of 
nature, as it did in Plato’s before, 
and in the Stoics’ after, him, see 
also Meteor. i. 12, 348, b, 2; De 


Somno, 3, 457, b, 2. 

3 Meteor. ii. 7,8. An enumer- 
ation of the various hypotheses 
advanced by the ancients to ex- 
plain earthquakes is given by 
IDELER, #7 loco, 582 sqq. 

4 Thid. ii. 9, and iii. 1. 

5 These phenomena are dealt 
with in Meteor. iii., chapters 2-6. 

6 Meteor. iii. 6, 7, 378, a, 15 


sqq. 
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Aristotle promises to give a fuller description of these 
bodies. But the fourth book, which is not properly 
connected with the others,! makes a new start. Taking 
the four elementary characteristics, and regarding 
warmth and cold as active, dryness and moisture as 
passive, principles,” Aristotle first considers the former 
aud then the latter, in their several manifestations. 
From warmth and cold he derives generation on the 
one hand and corruption on the other*: generation, 
when these principles, being combined in due propor- 
tion and acting on the material substratum of a being, 
obtain complete ascendency over its substance*; cor- 
ruption, when the warmth peculiar to the moist ele- 
ments of a being is withdrawn by some external heat, 
and consequently form and distinctness are destroyed.° 

Among phenomena of a similar description, but not 
involving generation or destruction, may be reckoned 
digestion, ripening, boiling, roasting, &c.° Of the two 


1 Cf, p. 513, supra. 

2 See p. 480, n. 3, supra. 

3 Meteor. iv. 1, 378, b, 28: 
mparov mey ody KaddAov i amAy 
yéveots kal 7) puatrh weTaBorr Tov- 
tov Tov Suvduedy eat Epyoy Kal 
H dvr ikemevn poop kata pvow. 

4 Thid. 1. 31: ort 8 H ardR 
kal puouh yéveots wetaBoAn bard 
tovtTwy Tay Sduvduewv, bTay Exwot 
Adbyov, ek THs vmoKemevns VANS 
Exdotyn pucer* abra 8 [bn] eioly 
ai eipnuevar Svyduers mania’. 
yevveoot S¢ To Oepudy Kat buxpdy 
Kparovyta THs VANS. 

5 Thid. 879, a, 2: bray Be ph 
KpaTh, Kate méepos mev mmAvOs Kal 
ameWla yiverat, TH 8 away yeverer 
évaytiov pddAwwTa Kolvoy ons. 


nica yap Kata piaw Popa eis 
Too? 6d6s éorw. L. 16: ofis & 
éotl pOopa ths ev Exdotm type 
oikelas Kal kata piow Bepudtyntos 
bm’ dAXoTplas Oepudtntos: arn & 
éorly ) TOU mepiexovtTos. Corrup- 
tion may also be described as the 
joint effect of wWuxpérns oikela, 
and @epudrns &AAoTpia, Moisture, 
however, is (acc. to 1. 8 sqq.) a 
necessary means, all generation 
being the result of the action of 
moisture (whichis evdépiarov ; seep. 
480, n. 2, supra) upon dryness in 
obedience to the efficient force of 
nature ; destruction begins 8ray 
Kpath Tod dplCovros Td dpiCduevoy 
dia Td TeptexXov. 

6 ra&bis, mémayors, eis, OrTnos 


, 
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passive principles moisture and dryness, the former is 
in its nature the more easily determinable; moisture, 
therefore, must needs determine the characteristics of 
dryness and not vice versa; neither of the two, however, 
can exist without the other, but both (and therefore 
also the two elements, whose fundamental qualities they 
are) must subsist together in all bodies.'| This com- 
bination produces the opposition of hard and _ soft.? 
Every body, again, which has its own definite form * 
must be stiff, and all stiffness is a form of dryness.‘ 
Consequently, we are next led to treat of the nature and 
kinds of drying, melting, and stiffening, together with 
the materials subject to these processes.? Homogene- 
ous bodies are formed of earth and water by the in- 
fluence of warmth and cold.® Aristotle proceeds at once 


as effects of heat, arepia, audrns, 
pddrvots, ordrevois as effects of 
cold. Cf. Meteor. iv. 2 sq. 

1 Tbid. c. 4: «iol 8 af pey 
dpxal tay cwudrwy ai mabytixal 
iypov Kad Enpdy.. . éwel & ear) 7d 
piv wypdv evdpiorov, Td BE Enpoy 
ducdpicroy [see p. 480, n. 2, supra], 
buotdy Th TO Ow Kal Tots HdVopace 
mpos UAAnAa méoxovow' To yap 
iypoy TE Enp@ altioy rod bpicer dau 

.. Kal Sid TodTO €& Guoty ear) Td 
dpicpévov o&ua, A€yerat Fe TAY 
oroixelwy idialrara Enpod wey Yi, 
bypov 5é Hdwp [see p. 483, n. 2, sup. ]. 
dia TadTa Gmavta Tau apiomeva 
céuara evtavda [added because 
the statement does not apply to 
ztherial regions] ov« avev yijs Kal 
Ubaros. 

2 Thid. 382, a, 8 sqq. c. 5 init. 

3 rd dpicmevoy Hua oixel Spy 
(cf. p. 480, n. 2), as distinguished 
from that which has its form 
imposed on it from without, as 


water in a vessel. 

4 Thid. c. 5 init. 

5 Thid. c. 5-7. 

6 Thid. c. 8 init. c. 10, 388, a, 
20 sqq. On the nature of homo- 
geneity, cf. Part I, 879, 2. Homo- 
geneous bodies (dmoomepi)) are 
defined in general as those com- 
posed of one kind of material, 
whether that material be simple 
and elementary or compound, in 
the narrower sense as those com- 
posed of the latter. Opposed to 
the homogeneous is the hetero- 
geneous (dyopolomepées), or that 
which is composed of different 
materials mechanically held 
together, as is the case especially 
with organic bodies. See, besides 
the passages referred to above, 
Meteor. iv. 10, 388, a, 13. c. 12 
init.; De An.i. 5, 411, a, 16-21, 
cf. b, 24 sqq, where besides 
bpmotomepys we have 5uore1d7)s, 
which is further expanded into 79 
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to describe their qualities and composition,’ passing to 
the detailed discussion of living beings with the remark 
that homogeneous bodies serve as the matter of hetero- 


geneous ones, and that the designs of nature are more 


clearly exhibited in the latter than in the former. 


In 


fact, however, everything which we find scattered over 
the later writings about the objects of sense-perception, 
light, colour, sound, smell, &c., belongs to that portion of 
physics which is treated of in the Meteorology. We cannot 


therefore here do more than 


bAov Tots poplous Suoeidés, Part. An. 
ii. 9, 655, b, 21, where dmorouep7 
is explained by cuvdévuma rots bAots 
Ta mepn ; cf. the Ind. Arist. under 
the word. According to PHILOP. 
Aristotle distinguished in his 
Hudemus between elementary 
homogeneous and organic bodies. 
Ina quotation from this dialogue 
occur the words (Av. J. 1482, 
a, 10, cf. p. 482, supra): dovu- 
merpla eon! Tay oroxelwy 7) vdcos 
.. TOV Smolomepav ] acbevera.. 
Tay opyavikay Td aloxos; they are 
perhaps, however, only inserted 
by the reporter by way of ex- 
planation. 

1 Thid. c. 8-11. Caps. 8 and 9 
treat especially of stiffening by 
heat and cold; of melting by 
heat and moisture; of softening, 
bending, extending; of breaking, 
bruising, splitting, &c.; caps. 10 
and 11 treat of the constituent 
elements of homogeneous bodies 
and the properties by which they 
may be known. For a fuller 
account of Aristotle’s treatment 
of the latter subject see MEYER, 
Arist. Thierkunde, 416 sqq. 477. 

2 Thid. c. 12. 

8 Aristotle gives the following 
account of Light, De An. ii. 7, 


refer to these suggestions,* 


418, b, 3 sqq.; De Sensu, c. 3, 
439, a, 18 sqq. : transparency is a 
common property (ow) pvots Kal 
duvauis) of many bodies with 
whose other properties it is in- 
separably united (00 xwpioT?). 
That which gives actuality to 
this property (7 rovrou éevépyea 
Tod Siahavods F diapavyes— évTe- 
A€xela TOD Siapavods, 418, b, 9, 
419, a, 10) and as it were colour 
to the transparent object is light, 
which again is caused by fire or 
ether (b7d rupds 7) To1ovTov ofoy 7d 
tvw cuca), and may therefore be 
defined as trupds }) to.odrov tds 
mapovola ev To Siapaver, At the 
same time he controverts (De 
An. 418, b, 20; De Sensu, c. 6, 
446, a, 25 sqq ) the view of Hm- 
pedocles that light is motion 
passing from heaven to earth, on 
the ground of the immense dis- 
tance at which we see it. Light, 
to Aristotle, is the effect of motion 
(see 468 sq. supra), but is not per 
se a motion, but rather a definite 
state which is produced in a body 
as a whole in consequence of a 
qualitative change (dAAolwois) 
such as freezing (De Sensu, c. 6, 
446, b, 27 sqq.) It is asserted at 
the same time that vision is the 
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as it will be now necessary to pass at once, in the next 
volume, to Aristotle’s observations and conclusions as 


to Organic Nature. 


result of a motion which passes 
from an object to the eye through 
the transparent medium (De An. 
I ee LO aOnelS, liten li 424 
29, c. 12, 435, a, 5; De Sensu, 2, 
438, b, 3).—That, he says, which 
by its presence causes light, by 
its absence darkness, is also that 
which on the border of trans- 
parent things produces Colour. 
For colour resides only on the 
surface of bodies, and belongs, 
therefore, only to those which 
have definite limits: as light is 
said to be ev doplot TG Stapavet 
(De Sensu, c. 3, 439, a, 26), so 
colour is defined (did. 439, b, 11) 
as 7d Tod Siapavots ev capart 
a&picpevy mépas. Whiteand black 
correspond on the surface of 
bodies to light and darkness 
(439, b, 16), and from these two 
primary colours come all the 
others, not merely by the me- 
chanical confusion of theiratomic 
elements, nor by the shining of 
one through the other, but also 
by areal process of mixture, such 
as is described at p. 420. If they 
are mixed in simple numerical 
proportion, we have pure colours; 
if otherwise, impure. Inclusive of 
black and white, Aristotle enu- 
merates in all seven primary 
colours (ibid. 439, b, 18 to the end 
of the chapter, and also c. 6, 445, 
b, 20 sqq., and c. 4, 442, a, 19 sqq. 
Cf. De An. ii. 7 init.; ibid. 419, a, 
1 sqq.; Meteor. iii. 4, 373, b, 32 
sqq., 1.5, 342, b, 4). The treatise 
upon colour starts from some- 
what different premisses; vide 
PRANTL, who treats Aristotle’s 
doctrine of colour from different 


points of view in the most 
exhaustive manner, pp. 86-159, 
as also BAUMKER, Avist. Lehre 
v. ad. Sinnesvermogen (1877), p. 21 
sqq.—Soundis said to be motion 
caused by the concussion of hard 
bodies and transmitting itself 
through the medium of the air. 
It was to describe this idea of 
the sound-medium that Theo- 
phrastus and other Peripatetics 
invented the word dinxés, formed 
upon the analogy of Siaparijs, just 
as in like manner they invented 
Storwos to describe the medium 
by which smell is transmitted, 
Puitop. De An. L, 4; cf. tbid. 
M, 8, 0. 10, 0. Those notes are 
high which make a forcible im- 
pression on the ear in a brief 
time, 7.¢. quick notes; those on 
the other hand are deep which 
take a longer time to produce a 
weak impression, 7.¢. slow ones 
(De An. ii. 8, 419, b, 4-420, b, 5). 
Bodies which are fastened into 
others and carriedround by them 
as the stars are, produce no sound 
by their motion (De Calo, ii. 9, 
291, a, 9 sqq.)—Smell is held to 
be caused by dry materials which 
are dissolved in moisture, 7.¢. in 
water or air (e€yxumos Enpérns, 443, 
a,1,b, 4; note that the earlier and 
provisional description of dou7 as 
Kkamvodns avabuutacis, De Sensi, 
2, 438, b, 24, is rejected, tbid. c. 5, 
443, a, 21). This is how they 
become objects to the sense (De 
Sensu, c. 5, 442, b, 27-443, b, 16; 
De An ii. 9, 421, a, 26 sqq., 422, a, 
6; cf. BAUMKER, 28 sq.)—In the 
same way Taste is the effect of 
the union of dry orearthy material 
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with moisture, which, however, in 
this case is not that of water and 
air, as in the case of smell, but of 
water alone. The object of the 
sense of taste is xuuol: xuuds 
again is defined as 7d yyvdmevoyv 
bmd Tod eipnuevov Enpod [viz. Tod 
Tpopluov Enpod] wdbos ev TH bypa, 
TAS yebdoews THS KaTa Sdvamlw 
G&AAOLWTIKOY eis. Evepyetay 
which causes our sense or faculty 
of taste actually to feel a sensa- 
tion, 441, b, 19], tov tpodpiuov 
Enpov wabos 7) orépyots (ibid. 1. 24). 
As all colours are a mixture of 
white and black, so all tastes 
(Atrapby and GAuupdy, Spm and 
avornpoy, otpupvoy and gv) are a 
mixture of sweet and bitter; if 
these elements are mingled ina 
certain proportion we have plea- 
sant tastes ; otherwise, unpleasant 
ones (De Sensu, c.4; De An. ii. 
10, BAUMK. 32 sq.). In this way 


[em 
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the law discovered by the Pytha- 
goreans which declared that the 
harmony and discord of sounds 
depended upon certain numerical 
relations is considered also to 
apply, not only to colours, but to 
tastes (xumol). De Sensu,4,442,a, 
19 sqq. c. 7, 448, a, 15. Aristotle 
compares seven principal tastes 
to the seven primary colours. 
Further investigations into the 
nature of xuuol he reserves (De 
Sensu, c. 4 fin.) for the pucwraAoyia 
wept Trav puTayv. Upon the treatise 
attributed to him 7. xuuéy, see p. 
84,n. 1.—The sense of Touch has 
for its object all those general 
qualities of bodies (De An. ii. 11, 
422, b, 25, 423, b, 26), which are 
ultimately resolvable into terms 
of the elementary oppositions 
referred to on p. 479, supra, and 
do not, therefore, call for further 
special notice here. 
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